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THE  BAPTIST  QUARTERLY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  ifi  scarcely  neceeeary  that  the  Baptist  Quahteblt  ehonld  for- 
mally introdace  itself  to  that  portion  of  the  public  moet  interested  in 
its  character  and  conduct  It  is  not  so  much  a  venture  of  private 
enterprise  seeking  patronage  as  an  undertaking  to  which  patronage 
was  oSered  beforehand.  It  appears  in  response  to  a  definite  call, 
which  may  jostly  be  regarded  as  uttering  a  wide  and  deeply-felt  want. 
The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  at  its  last  annual  meet^ 
ing,  on  a  motion  Hpontaneously  ofiered,  considered  maturely  and 
passed  nnanimoualy  in  a  very  full  meeting,  instructed  its  Board  of 
Managers  to  publish  a  quarterly  review.  A  redtal  of  this  instruction 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  publication  now  undertaken.  But 
Uiongh  ihe  work  may  be  authorized  by  a  vote,  it  must  be  sus- 
tained by  itfi  intrinsic  merits ;  and  it  is  due  as  well  to  the  general 
public  as  to  the  denomination  of  which  it  may  be  considered  in  some 
sense  a  literary  representative,  that  some  statement  should  be  made 
at  the  outeet  of  what  may  be  expected,  should  the  views  of  its  pro- 
jectors be  as  MIy  realized  as  the  average  of  human  purposes. 

The  aims  of  the  work  may  bo  oonsidared  in  a  twofold  aspect,  ae 
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1  The  B^tist  ^arlerly. 

Uwy  liavQ  regard  to  our  own  religions  connection  or  to  the  Chris- 
tian public  gfnerally. 

For  the  Baptist  denomination  it  prop<^e3  to  do  some  service,  by 
adequate  atatements  and  timely  dlBcussions  of  the  sentiments  which 
prevail  among  os,  whether  relating  to  snbjects  on  which  we  have  a 
well-settled  agreement,  or  to  those  on  which  there  atill  exist  fraternal' 
differenceB;  by  stimulating  an  interest  in  theological  and  biblical 
studies,  and  gathering  ap  for  the  common  good  the  fruits  of  such 
studies ;  by  supporting  the  interests  of  education,  and  of  all  literary 
wd  liberal  culture,  in.the  confidence  that  tme  science  and  art  are 
allies — not  enemies  nor  rivals — of  tme  reli^on ;  doing  thus  some- 
what to  farther  the  intelligence  and  spiritual  power  of  the  denomina- 
tion, and  its  efficiency  as  one  of  the  elements  of  that  general  Chris- 
tian influence  which  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
oomprehenaive  end  requires  great  breadth  and  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion.  No  topic  which  concerns  the  application  of  Christian  principle 
to  the  welfare  of  society  can  be  considered  foreign  to  us,  if  only  it  be 
treated  in  a  truly  reh^ous  and  humane  spirit.  But  this  liberty  can- 
not be  exclusive  of  editorial  discretion,  which  is  inseparable  &om 
editorial  responsibility. 

A  denomination  so  numerous  and  widely  diffdsed  needs  a  common 
literary  organ  for  the  cultivation  of  conscious  unity.  Writers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  bringing  their  contributions  together 
will  become  mutually  acquainted.  Their  free  ezchange  of  thought 
cannot  but  invigorate  their  firaterual  sentiments.  The  better  we 
know  each  other  the  more  highly  shall  we  esteem  each  other  in  love. 
By  calling  out  also  young  writers  and  encouraging  their  literary 
endeavors,  a  service  will  be  done  both  to  thran  and  to  the  public 
which  will  gain  the  benefit  of  their  succesB. 

Our  people  have  been  libend  in  their  contributions  for  Beminariee 
of  learning,  to  the  end  that  by  providing  a  well  trained  and  well 
instructed  ministry  fhey  might  promote  a  h^her  intelligence  in  the 
mass  of  Christians.  The  forethought  which  discerned  this  capital 
want  of  the  churches,  and  the  atlig^tened  public  spirit  that  has  done 
90  much  to  supply  it,  are  worthy  of  all  commendation.  But  some- 
thing more  than  the  edacaticm  cd  candidates  is  required  in  order  to 
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Becare  a  ttoroaghly  Aimiahed  TiuiuBti7.  Those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  mimsterial  office  need  meana  of  continiiotia  culture, 
that  the  impulse  communicated  by  their  preparatory  diBcipUne  may 
not  be  soon  spent  and  forgotten  in  the  taskwork  of  life.  Something 
to  suggest  and  freshen  thought,  to  invite  investigation,  to  stir  up  the 
old  enthusiasm,  to  alluro  into  new  paths  of  research, — something  to 
keep  the  mind  in  communication  witli  the  prevailing  currents  and 
tendencies  of  opinion,  while  yet  &ith  in  the  eternal  verities  of  the 
gospel  is  strengthened, — something  of  this  kind  la  needed,  and  the 
conductors  of  the  Baptist  Quabteslt  will  at  least  endeavor  to 
supply  the  need.  But  while  the  wants  of  ministers  and  students 
have  a  prominent  place  among  the  motives  for  soBtaining  a  periodica! 
of  this  kind,  it  must  discuss  topics  Uiat  deserve  the  attention  of  every 
enlightened  Christian,  and  it  is  hoped  that  among  our  intelligent 
laymen  will  be  found  many  supporters  of  tlie  work,  and  some  valued 
oontribators  to  its  pages. 

While,  however,  we  propose  a  Baptist  publication,  and  one  primarily 
for  Baptists,  we  conceive  that  our  work  will  be  not  without  its  uses 
with  reference  to  the  whole  reUgious  community.  Holding  in  com- 
mon  with  other  Christiana  to  the  great  evangelical  doctrines,  we 
have  with  them  a  common  duty  in  respect  to  the  higher  interesta  of 
mankind,  and  the  promotion  of  tlie  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  tiie  world. 
What  work  we  have  to  do  we  wish  to  do  aa  effectively  as  we  may,  and 
therefore  desire  to  pat  in  use  the  best  instruments.  Such  a  work  as 
we  hope  to  make  this,  is  one  of  the  beet.  In  it,  aa  in  all  other  reli- 
gious agencies,  we  are  fellow  laborers  with  all  who  have  like  precious 
^th.  But  the  fact  that  we  occupy  a  distinctive  position  implies  that 
we  look  at  these  common  truths  and  interests  from  a  point  of  view 
peculiarly  our  own,  and  tiiat  we  may  consequently  be  supposed  to 
have  something  original  and  characteristic  to  contribute  to  the  general 
cause  of  Christianity, — something  that  will  have  its  special  value  for 
those  who  look  out  fnmi  a  different  point  upon  the  field  of  religioDS 
speculation  and  toiL 

One  way  in  whidi  we  may  hope  to  serve  our  brethren  of  oth«r 
names,  ia  by  expounding  and  vindicating  our  distinctive  sentiments. 
These  will  doubtless  contmne  to  be'  discussed  aftor  some  foshion. 
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There  was  a  time  whea  such  matters  vere  disconrsed  of  onder  peril 
of  legal  penaltiee ;  and  many  most  excellent  people,  vrhile  sincerely 
abhorring  the  thought  of  aoy  thing  like  intolerance,  Btill  believe  ae 
eincerely  that  the  agitation  of  them  is  injariona  to  the  mntoal  charity 
of  Christians.  ControTersy  is  deprecated.  But  if  silence  ensues  on 
our  side,  it  is  certain  to  be  soon  broken  by  voices  in  other  quarters. 
Though  no  Bf^tist  preach  on  these  enbjecta,  oor  practice  is  reckoned 
provocation  enough  for  many  a  polemic  publication.  These  topics, 
then  will  be  discassed,  well  or  ilL  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  truth, 
and  of  all  who  love  truth,  that  they  should  be  intelligently  discussed. 
We  may  be  thought  to  pay  our  brethren  a  doubtful  compliment,  but 
we  are  almost  daily  convinced  that  many  oppose  us  without  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  what  they  are  controverting.  We  occasionally  see 
imputed  to  as,  in  works  whose  reputation  gives  Uiem  authority,  senti- 
ments that  we  do  not  bold.  So  far  as  these  representations  are 
behaved,  they  are  injurious  to  us  ajid  to  all  whose  minds  are  misled; 
when  they  are  exposed  and  discredited,  the  e^x)sare  reacts  injuriously 
upon  those  who  have  inadvertently  committed  the  error.  Controversy 
has  its  evils ;  but  ^athy,  where  important  truth  is  concerned,  is  per- 
haps a  greater  eviL  Controversy  springing  fium  party  spirit  aggra- 
vates the  ill  temper  in  which  it  originates ;  springing  &om  love  of 
truth,  its  fruits  are  righteous  and  peaceluL 

That  the  work  now  undertaken  may  in  any  good  degree  accomplish 
the  objects  propoeed  for  it,  two  things  are  necessary.  It  must  be 
sustained  by  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers,  and  it  must  have  a 
very  general  literary  coSperation  of  our  ministers  and  scholars.  The 
first  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  We  assume  that  if  t^e  work  is  felt  to 
be  needed  (as  Uie  vote  in  the  FubUcation  Society  expressed)  it  will  be 
thus  supported.  Those  on  whom  the  pecuniary  responsibility  rests 
will  look  with  solicitude  for  the  practical  solution  of  this  question. 
But  the  editors  are  scarcely  less  solicitous  that  the  work  should 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  best  study  and  thought  among  us,  and  that 
not  merely  our  practised  writOB,  but  yotmger  mea  who  are  honorably 
ambitious  to  serve  their  gmeration,  should  send  Uie  products  of  their 
hterary  toil  for  puUication  in  these  pages.  It  will  be  our  doty,  indeed, 
to  try  the  merits  of  their  farodactionB  l^  a  high  sttmdard  of  exoellenoe ; 
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but  an;  other  course  would  only  cheapen  their  success,  offend  thek 
generous  aspirationB,  and  be  an  ill  service  to  the  work  itself. 

A  pubUcatioD  BQch  as  we  hope,  wiUi  the  help  of  our  brethren,  to 
make  this,  has  a  place  that  no  other  periodical  existing  among  us  god 
fill.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  our  weekly  religioas  newspapeiB  to  say 
that  the  work  we  propose  to  do  is  one  that  they  do  not  attempt, 'and 
could  not  hope  to  succeed  in.  Valuable  as  they  are,  invaluable  as  is 
the  service  they  render  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  culture  of  our 
people,  there  is  besides,  and  partly  by  reason  of  their  success,  a  placo 
and  demand  for  something  more.  And  it  is  only  just  to  add,  that  the 
^terprise  we  now  inaugorate  owes  to  their  encouragement  much  of 
its  hopefolness. 

It  is  a  question  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  public  seems  to  be 
undecided,  whether  it  is  most  for  the  interests  of  literature  that 
writers  for  periodicals  should  publish  their  productions  anonymously, 
or  under  the  responsibility  of  avowed  authorship.  The  prevailing 
practice  in  England  haa  been  to  publish  anonymously ;  the  names  of 
editors,  even,  are  not  announced.  Some  important  reviews  recently 
commenced,  admit  articles  wiUi  the  signatures  of  the  writers.  There 
are  advantages  in  both  methods,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  combine. 
But  the  two  are  essentially  incompatible  and  mutually  exclusive.  If 
articles  are  anonymous,  nothing  must  be  introduced  for  which  tho 
editor  is  unwiUing  to  be  completely  responsible.  We  are  indisposed 
to  restrict  the  scope  of  the  work  withm  as  narrow  compass  as  would 
bo  required  by  that  condition.  While  therefore  the  editor  will  exer- 
cise his  best  discretion  as  to  the  character  of  the  articles  to  be 
admitted,  the  writer  of  each  will  be  solely  responsible  for  tko  senti- 
ments expressed  in  it. 

We  would  thankfiiUy  acknowledge  the  generous  confidence  and 
welcome  that  have  been  from  all  sides  given  to  our  Quabteblt  in 
advance.  These  have  greatly  strengthened  ns  to  go  on,  trusting  that 
by  the  &vor  of  God  and  the  aid  of  his  people  wo  may  do  something 
for  the  cause  of  Christian  learning  and  literature  in  our  land. 
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EARLY  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July  1859,  there  passed  away 
from  among  the  living,  a  man  who  had  for  more  tlian  thirty  years 
porsued,  in  this  commonwealth,  a  professional  career  of  almost  un- 
exampled brilliancy  and  sticcess.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Europe  to 
recover  his  worn-out  energies,  when,  too  feeble  to  proceed,  he  lingered 
for  a  day  or  two  at  Halilajc,  till  the  summons  reached  him  which  all 
must  obey,  and  which  took  him  that  way  whence  he  will  not  return. 
His  death  produced  a  profound  sorrow,  not  alone  in  the  city  of  his 
residence,  but  throughout  the  State,  and  not  in  this  State  only,  but 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  other  lands.  His  fame  had  gone 
abroad,  and  the  charm  of  his  eloquence  had  been  recognized  beyond 
the  land  that  gave  him  birth.  Of  his  character  as  a  whole  I  shall 
not  speak;  of  its  moral,  religious,  or  even  intellectual  traits  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  My  purpose  is,  brethren  of  the  ministry,  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  present  Rufos  Choate  to  you  as  a  striking,  perhaps  the 
most  striking,  example  known  to  us  of  professional  success,  and  to 
inquire  into  some  of  the  elements  of  that  power  by  which  this  success 
was  achieved ;  to  ask  and  answer  the  question,  "  What  are  the 
lessons  profitable  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  bo  gleaned  by  the 
study  of  such  a  professional  Ufe?"  I  know  that  our  profession  ia 
peculiar.  Divine  in  its  call,  divino  in  its  aims,  divine  in  tho  sources  of 
its  efficiency,  it  stands  apart  from  all  others.     But  it  is  not  unworthy 
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of  tlie  diviaely  called  sarrant  of  Christ,  to^vail  himself  of  any  and 
every  just  means  of  augmsntiag  his  power.  Hia  work,  the  greatest 
and  moat  glorious  in  which  man  ever  engages,  solicita,  demanda,  all 
the  reeooroea,  natural  and  acquired,  which  any  man,  the  most  gifted, 
possesses.  And  there  are  elements  of  power  that  are  common  to  all 
the  professions — elements  essential  to  him  who  would  successfully 
plead  with  men  from  the  pulpit,  equally  aa  to  him  who  would  plead 
with  men  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Senate  chamber.  My  theme,  then,  is 
profemonai  power;  and  I  have  chosen  the  distinguished  man  named 
as  furnishing  an  illnstration  of  this. 

It  most  be  admitted  that  nature  had  been  lavish  of  her  gifts,  pour- 
ing them  richly  on  him  to  whom  I  now  point  you.  To  a  person,  in 
youth,  of  rare  beauty  and  grace,  there  were  added  mental  characteiv 
istics  equally  rare.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  "  He  was,  in  two  words,  a 
tmiqae  creation.  He  was  a  strange  product  of  New  England.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Dexter,  and  Jeremiah  Mason, 
seem  to  be  the  natural  products  of  the  soil ;  bat  this  great  man  always 
seemed  as  one  not  having  an  origin  here  in  New  Ekgland,  but  as  i^ 
by  the  side  of  our  wooden  buildings,  by  the  side  of  our  time-enduring 
granite,  there  had  risen,  like  an  exhalation,  some  Oriental  structure, 
with  the  domes  and  glittflring  minarets  of  the  eastern  world.  Yet 
liiis  beautifd  fabric,  so  aerial,  was  founded  on  a  rock."  But  after  all 
that  was  peculiar  in  his  natural  gifts  is  abstracted,  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  his  person,  the  fascination  of  his  eye,  the  rich  tones  of  his 
voice  of  whidi  the  ear  never  tired,  the  imagination  so  exuberant,  the 
wit  so  playful  and  pungent,  and  all  else,  of  merely  natural  endow- 
ment, which  went  to  make  him  an  orator,  and  in  which,  of  courae,  he 
is  inimitable,  there  remains  much  in  which  he  is  imitable.  Indeed, 
rich  and  varied  as  were  his  endowments,  his  chief  admirer,  his  very 
Boewell,  says,  "  He  was  a  manufacture,  not  a  creation.  We  do  not 
consider  Mr.  Choate  a  natural  or  bom  orator.  We  consider  him  the 
first  and  foremost  of  made  orators.  His  mind  and  his  will  formed  the 
clem^ts  and  talents  which  nature  gave  him  into  an  orator  of  the 
highest  mark."  If  this  judgment  be  true,  and  we  think  it  is,  then  is 
his  example  all  the  mora  fit  for  our  prraent  purpose,  as  furnishing 
both  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  professional  endeavor.  What  a 
resolute  will  and  painstaking  effort  have  done,  may  be  done  again. 
The  power  which  Mr.  Ohoate  brought  to  the  bar,  and  which  grew 
with  every  year  of  his  brilliant  professional  career,  may  be  aimed  at 
by  him  whose  place  is  the  pulpit,  «aA  whose  themes  are  the  messages 
of  God  to  man..  Suro  we  may  be  that  his  course  would  have  raised 
him  to  a  commanding  position,  placing  him  among  the  foremost  of  his 
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compeers,  liad  nature  been  far  more  frngal  than  ahe  vae  in  her 


The  first  element  of  his  profeesioiial  power  which  we  notice  waa  a 
reverence,  ahnost  awful,  for  law,  united  with  an  enthofiiafitic  love  for 
the  profeesion  of  it.  Law  waa,  to  him,  not  the  mere  wiU  of  the 
majority.  "  It  was  the  absolute  justice  of  the  State,  enlightened  by 
the  perfect  reason  of  the  State;  enlightened  justice  assisting  the 
social  nature  to  perfect  itself  by  the  social  life.  It  is  Uie  master-work 
of  man."  Such  reverence  he  ever  felt,  and  such  he  aimed  to  impart 
to  his  brethren,  especially  to  the  younger  portion  of  them,  for  that  to 
which  his  life  waa  devoted.  In  1845  he  addressed  the  Law  School  at 
Cambridge  on  "  The  Position  and  functions  of  the  American  Bar."  It 
was  an  occasion  that  aroused  him  to  do  his  utmost,  one  in  which  it 
was  fitting  and  natural  that  he  should  magnify  his  of&ce.  And  most 
heartily  did  he  do  it,  revealing,  in  his  fondness  and  reverence  for  it, 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of  hia  supremacy  in  it.  He  saw  in  the  one 
word  law  the  expression  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  accmnulated 
justice  of  all  the  past.  "  In  the  way,"  said  he,  "  that  it  comes  down 
to  u3,  it  seems  one  mighty  and  continuous  stream  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  accumulated,  ancestral,  widening,  deepening,  and  washing 
itself  clearer  as  it  runs,  the  grand  agent  of  civilization,  the  builder  of 
a  thousand  cities,  tiie  guardian  angel  of  a  hundred  generations,  our 
own  hereditary  laws.  To  revere  auch  a  aystem  would  be  natural  and 
professional,  if  it  were  no  more.  But  it  is  reasonable,  too.  There  is 
a  deep  presomption  in  &vor  of  tiiat  which  has  endured  so  long.  All 
that  attracts  us  to  life,  all  that  is  cbfu?ming  in  the  perfected  and 
adorned  social  nature,  we  wisely  think  or  we  wisely  dream,  we  owe  to 
the  all-encircling  presence  of  tiie  law.  Not  even  extravagant  do  we 
think  it  to  hold  that  the  divine  approval  may  sanction  it,  as  not  un- 
worthy of  the  reason  which  we  derive  from  his  own  nature."  But 
not  merely  in  the  eloquence  of  public  address  was  this  reverence 
expressed.  It  came  out  in  private  conversations.  It  was  seen  in  his 
whole  mien  and  manner  in  the  court-room.  The  very  attitude  and 
tones  in  which  he  always  addressed  the  judge  exhibited  it.  It  went 
with  him  every  where,  this  reverence  for  law,  and  was  never  laid 
aside  in  the  fiercest  contests  at  the  bar,  in  the  heat  of  the  intenseet 
excitements.  He  gloried  in  his  profession.  He  had  no  higher  am- 
bition than  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  was  ever  striving  to  realize  his  un- 
reached ideal  of  this  calling. 

Now,  without  discussing  the  qoeation  whether  all  this  reverence 
was  worthily  bestowed,  whether  there  was  not  something  of  romance 
in  it,  decide  this  as  one  may,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  in  him  a 
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most  important  element  of  profesaional  power  and  Bnccese.  It  helped 
greatly  to  make  him  what  he  was,  and  to  lift  him  to  that  almost 
peerless  ominecce  od  which  he  stood.  The  details  of  his  profession 
bave  their  annoyances,  vcre  many  of  them  irritating,  some  of  them 
offensive,  bringing  him  into  necessary  contact  with  men  and  business 
&om  which  a  cultured  mind  and  a  sensitive  taste  would  shrink ;  but 
when  he  looked  at  his  profession  he  saw  it  separated  from  all  these, 
and  it  rose  before  him  in  all  its  dignity  and  grandeur.  He  fondly 
cherished  the  memory  of  the  great  names  that  had  adorned  it.  Ho 
exulted  in  its  anoestml  character.  Ho  read  with  interest  the  best 
periods  of  Koman  history,  and  waa  so  familiar  with  the  law  and 
practice  of  those  times  that  if  it  had  been  possible  for  Eoman  society 
to  reappear,  it  is  believed  he  could  havo  appeared  as  an  advocate 
before  ita  tribunal.  His  admiration  and  fraterntJ  sympathy  for 
Cicero  made  him  impatient  of  any  adverse  criticism  on  him. 

Now,  brethren,  merabera  of  a  higher  and  nobler  profession,  we  oM 
need  more  of  this  lofty  appreciation  of  our  calling  aad  work.  The 
gospel  of  Christ — havo  wo  the  reverence  for  that  which  is  its  due, 
and  which  is  so  essential  an  element  of  power  in  the  ministry?  If 
tho  lawyer  can  kindle,  and  glow,  and  wax  eloquent  as  ho  traces  law 
through  all  its  known  course,  and  comes  down  tlio  strejim  of  time, 
counting  the  monuments  of  its  histoiy,  sooing  in  it  tlio  grand  agent 
of  civilization,  the  builder  of  a  tlioasjiiid  cities,  the  giuu-dian  nngci  of 
a  hundred  generations — if  law  Is  thiw  vciiemblo  and  angiist  in  the 
view  of  him  who  [jrictises  it,  what  ought  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
bo  in  the  regards  of  him  who  is  countcfl  worthy  to  di.'^pcnse  it !  Loos 
law,  I"""""  law,  seem  ancestr.il  ?  Dring  it  beside  tho  gosjwl,  and  it 
is  but  of  yesterday.  That  cvpression  with  which  Mark  opens  his 
inspired  narrative — "Tho  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ" — 
carries  us  baclc  not  merely  into  tho  lar  doptlis  of  hnmaii  history, 
beyond  tho  earUest  records  of  Greece  and  Rome — but  beyond  tho  ear- 
liest records  of  tho  race,  into  tlic  mysterious  depths  of  a  past  eternity. 
Its  earthly  history  did  not  begin  in  the  New  Testament,  \vith  tho 
birth  of  the  promised  Ouc,  "but  in  tho  Old  Testament — in  tho  first 
promise  to  onr  fallen  parenLi;  in  their  sacrificial  offerings;  in  tho 
bleeding  lambs  of  Abel's  altar ;  ia  tho  simple  faith  and  worship  of  tho 
patriarchs."  And  it  had  still  an  earlier  beginning.  It  was  no  after- 
thought, no  wise  expedient  to  meet  an  unforeseen  emergency,  but  be- 
fore the  morning  stars  sang  the  song  of  creation,  in  the  eternal  counsel 
of  the  divine  ftill,  in  the  otcnial  purpose  of  the  God  who  sent  it,  it 
begas.  "  Its  sweep  bridges  over  all  time — its  two  abutmtots  resting 
in  the  two  eternities,  the  one  in  die  original  and  eternal  purpose  of 
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God,  and  the  other  in  the  everlasting  bliss  of  heavent"  Ancient!  It 
ia  natural  to  reverence  that  which  has  this  character.  Forty  centu- 
ries, said  Naj  oleon  to  his  army  in  Egypt,  are  looking  down  upon  you 
from  yonder  pyramids.  But  what  are  generations,  ages,  forty  centu- 
ries, to  the  duration  of  that  Gospel  which  is  committed  to  us,  ajid  for 
whose  beginning  we  must  go  back  to  lie  eternal  purpose  of  the  un- 
created Mind.  HavQ  you  veneration  for  antiquity,  would  you  croea 
oceans  to  esplore  the  ruina  of  long  buried  cities,  or  to  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramids,  then  let  that  Gospel  which  it  is  your  mission 
to  handle  and  unfold,  appeal  to  and  excite  that  veneration.  And  not 
for  its  antiquity  alone,  but  for  its  character,  its  fruits,  the  great  agen- 
cies it  has  employed,th8  ministriea  of  men,  and  of  angels,  and  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  have  been  given  to  it,  ita  graad  march  down 
through  the  ages,  its  achievements  in  the  past  and  ita  more  glorious 
predicted  achievements  in  the  future,  what  it  has  done,  is  doing  and 
will  do,  not  for  the  life  that  is  to  come  merely,  but  for  the  life  that 
DOW  is,  the  civilizations  it  haa  originated  and  matured,  the  fountains 
of  misery  it  has  dried  up,  tho  sufferings  it  has  removed  or  naitigated, 
the  sorrows  it  has  reheved,  the  souls  it  has  lifted  up  and  inspired  with 
immortal  hope  and  aim,  for  all  these  let  it  win  and  hold  your  venera- 
tion. It  cannot  be  too  profound.  Do  we  seek' an  example?  Take 
PauL  Wo  are  familiar  with  his  chosen  phrases,  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  Christ — tho  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God— spontaneous,  in- 
tense expressions  of  the  reverence  he  habitually  felt,  notes  which  float 
over  the  serried  ranks  of  the  apostle's  argument  like  the  strains  of 
martial  music  over  the  ranks  of  a  marching  army.  The  glorious  gos- 
pel— and  not  that  only,  but  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 
He  could  not  mention  it  without  an  adjective  to  express  his  venera- 
tion for  it.  His  heart  broke  out  and  up  through  the  severest  pro- 
ceases  of  the  intellect  into  utterance  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  And 
was  thia  no  element  of  power  in  Paul'a  ministry?  Given  the  talents, 
tho  faith,  the  hope  which  were  his,  but  shorn  of  this  adoring  rever- 
ence for  the  gospel,  would  he  have  been  animated,  upborne  and  im- 
pelled aa  he  was?  In  the  difficult  and  periloua  miasion  to  which  he 
waa  called  he  needed  juat  thia.  The  gospel  must  atand  before  him  in 
ita  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  glory,  the  noblest  revelation  of  God,  of 
hia  manifold  wisdom,  not  to  man  only,  but  to  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places,  that  into  which  angels  bend  to  gaze. 

But  our  reverence  for  the  gospel  is  the  measure  of  our  love  for  our 
profession,  and  the  soutcb  of  it,  if  it  be  genuine.  United  to  reverence 
for  law,  and  growing  out  of  it,  waa,  as  we  have  aaid,  an  ardent  attoch- 
m!:nt  to  the  profesaion  cf  it,  in  the  distinguished  man  whom  we  have 
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taken  as  on  illoBtration,  This  reverence  it  was  that  gave  dignity  and 
honor  to  his  calliDg.  In  ita  least  attractive,  nay  in  its  repuleive  duties, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  niinistry  of  that  law  of  which  he  never  spoko 
or  thought  without  a  feeling  of  reverence.  Brethren,  in  no  human 
calling  is  thia  professional  entbusiasm,  this  high  sense  of  its  greatness 
and  dignity  more  needed,  in  none  surely  ia  it  so  just,  as  in  that  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  has  its  trials,  annoyances,  self-denials,  sacri- 
fices, sometimes,  we  think,  more  numeroos  £ind  harder  to  be  borne 
than  those  of  other  callings.  But  this  may  be  questioned.  Years 
of  experience  and  observation  have  led  me  to  question  it,  to  doubt  if 
in  any  of  the  other  professions — ^that  of  law,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  bu- 
siness, or  even  of  flgricolture — the  annoyances,  the  things  which  try 
a  man's  temper  and  test  hia  patience  are  less  numerous  or  severe  than 
in  the  niinistry.  A  shady-aide  narrative  could  be  written  by  select- 
ing a  member  of  any  other  profession,  truthful,  unexaggerated,  and 
yet  quite  as  dark  as  any  which  the  ministry  ever  has  furnished,  or 
can  furnish.  Brethren,  enough,  too  much  of  this  in  papers,  periodi- 
cals, books,  and  conversation  have  we  had  already.  The  trials  of  the 
ministry  are  no  strange  thing,  such  as  have  happened  to  no  other 
mortals;  but  if  they  were,  our  calling  ia  a  strange  one — high,  pecu- 
liar, glorious,  a  favor  bestowed,  a  grace  given.  So  Paul  regarded 
it,  though  called  to  its  exercise  when  unremitted  toil  was  the  service, 
and  stripes,  and  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and  prospective  martyr- 
dom the  earthly  reward, — a  grace  given — reserved  for  an  elect  num- 
ber of  whom  he  thought  it  an  unspeakable  honor  to  bo  ona  In  the 
grandeur  of  the  calling,  in  the  dignity  of  the  service,  in  tho  glory  of 
the  results,  ail  the  annoyances  should  sink  out  of  sight  utterly.  We 
are  not,  servants  as,  wo  are  of  the  Most  High  God,  called  by  bis  Spirit, 
guided  and  upheld  by  hia  providence,  wo  are  not  to  go  round  asking 
men  to  commiserate  us.  To  bo  a  true  minister  of  Christ  anywhere, 
in  the  most  obscure  position,  under  any  circumstances,  oppressed  by 
poverty,  and  chilled  by  the  want  of  sympathy  and  worn  by  toil,  yet 
■with  the  blessed  consciousness  within  of  a  divine  call,  is  a  privi- 
l^fo  for  which  to  bo  devoutly  grateful.  It  is  the  profession  of  all  pro- 
fessions. And  tho  man  who  onco  in  it,  sees  anything  higher,  nobler, 
more  attractive,  anything  for  which  on  the  whole  ho  would  exchange 
it,  had  better  step  out  of  it.  He  can  be  spared.  Ho  has  mistaken 
his  coUing. 
But  this  intense  preference,  when  felt  and  kept  aJive  and  growing, 
'  is  an  element  of  power.  It  owmot  fail  to  bo.  Tho  man  is  borno  to 
his  work,  not  by  a  cold  conviction  of  duty — ^but  by  an  ardent  love. 
It  ia  his  ohoa^  employment.    He  springs  to  its  tasks  vrith  a  bouyant 
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and  jubilant  heart.  Hia  tastes  are  met  and  gratified  in  it  And  does 
it  need  to  be  proved,  that  whatever  the  calling  this  strong  preference 
for  it  must  be  an  element  of  power? 

Aootber  feature  of  Mr.  Ohoate's  profeesional  life  was  the  entire- 
nesa  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  it.  He  was  emphatically  "totus 
in  illis."  He  not  oiJy  thought  of  no  other  calling  as  attractive — but 
he  proaecnted  this  with  a  rare  aingleneaa  of  aim  and  concentration  of 
faculties.  To  be  in  the  true  sense  a  lawyer,  the  great  advocate,  filled 
his  ambition.  Chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate,  be  occupied  for 
four  years  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  his  illustrious 
friend  Webster.  But  at  the  close  of  the  term  he  hastened  with  joy 
to  the  practice  of  a  profession  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  He  was  many 
times  offered  positions  of  honor  by  the  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments, but  they  would  have  taken  bim  iicua  his  chosen  place  as  an 
advocate  at  the  bar,  and  he  declined  them.  He  was  an  active,  labo- 
rious member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention,  but 
during  all  i\a  sessions  he  waa  carrying  on  more  or  less  law.  He  occa^ 
aionally  delivered  lyceum  addreesess  and  academic  or  other  orations, 
but  never  to  interrupt  or  interfere  with  his  professional  duties.  "Not 
a  single  ease  of  law  was  refused  or  slighted  for  them."  He  went  to 
Europe.  The  eecoud  day  in  London  was  wholly  spent  in  hearing 
causes  argued  in  some  of  the  various  courts  of  tjiat  metropolis.  In 
hia  relaxation,  amidst  the  novelties  and  excitements  of  his  first  tour 
abroad,  his  profession  was  uppermost.  He  had  a  taste  for  Htemture, 
cultivated  it,  kept  it  ever  alive,  was  fall  of  sympathy  with  hteraiy 
men  asA  their  works,  and  especially  fond  of  the  classics  and  imagina- 
tive literature.  But  he  read  the  ancient  classics,  his  favorite  English 
authors — Shakespeare,  Walter  Scott,  Burke  and  others,  the  current 
issues  of  the  press,  the  periodicals  and  daily  papers,  as  a  lawyer,  and 
all  that  be  gathered  from  them  was  safely  stored  in  his  unfailing 
memory,  ready,  when  the  occasion  called,  to  be  brought  forth  and 
made  available  at  the  bar.  And  at  the  summit  of  his  career  "his 
was  that  glory  of  which  nightly  he  had  dreamed  and  for  which  he 
Btaiggled  daily  from  his  first  entrance  upon  active  life — the  glory  of 
the  great  advocate — the_niler.  af  th^twelve.  To  gain  this  particular 
altitude  in  history  he  made  all  his  endowments  and  all  his  experiences 
contribute  together." 

Now  this  in  the  ministry  would  be  just  obeying  l^e  inspired  coan< 
sel  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  Ta'jra  luU-ra,  li/  toutoi?  'e9i — ^meditate  on  these 
things,  give  thjrself  wholly  to  them.  The  largest  gifts  and  finest 
powers  become  weak,  when  divided  and  dissipate  among  many  aims; 
iuferior  gifts  tmd  acquisitions  are  mighty  when  concentrated.    He 
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vho  wc  ild  rise  to  eminence  and  ina,ke  his  enduring  mark  in  the  vorld, 
mtiBt  give  himself  to  one  aim.  And  eurcly,  my  brethren  we  need 
to  correct  our  views  of  the  Christian  ministry,  if  that  does  not  present 
a  field  broad  enough  to  demand  all  thcit  tcq  have  and  are.  The  day 
has  indeed  gone  by  when  the  Bible  and  a  copy  of  Watts's  H3nnna  were 
a  sufficient  library  for  the  preacher.  He  may  be  a  man  of  letters,  in- 
termeddling  wiUi  all  learning,  science,  history,  poetry,  philosophy  uid 
works  of  the  imagination — but  in  all  his  reading,  study,  whatever  the 
dqiartment,  whoever  the  author,  he  is  to  read  and  Btudy  as  a  min' 
istcr  of  the  gospel.  He  goes  into  these  side  fields  that  he  may  bring 
back  something  from  them  by  which  he  wiU  be  better  furnished  ic^' 
his  great  work.  The  graod  aim  must  be  ever  before  him.  He  may 
go  abroad,  whether  his  health  demands  it  or  not,  but  in  all  that  be 
sees,  hears,  experiences  in  other  lands,  he  will  be  but  collecting  that 
which  will  give  him  power  as  a  preacher.  And  is  not  this  ui  aim 
high  enough,  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  for  any  man's  gii^  and 
capacities,  whatever  they  are?  The  divine  call  to  the  mioistry  is  one 
that  la3m  its  authority  on  the  whole  man,  every  endowment,  every 
acquisition.  It  is  presumption  for  any  man  to  think  himself  equal  to 
this  uid  to  something  else.  One  or  the  other  let  him  be,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  or  something  elae,  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and,  some- 
thmg  else.  God  has  called  some  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  fiir- 
niahed  minds  to  this  work,  and  when  such  have  given  thcmselvee 
wholly  to  it,  they  have  found  enough  to  tar  and  employ  all  their 
energies.  There  has  been  no  necessity  of  turning  aside  for  either  in- 
citement or  employment.  The  most  impressive,  the  grandest -passage, 
we  think,  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  that  which  his  biographer 
thus  designates — "  Dr.  Chahners  presents  himself  as  a  repentant  cul- 
prit at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly."  The  debate  was  on  the 
the  question  of  Pluralities,  a  most  excited  one,  extending  into  mid- 
night and  then  adjourned  to  the  next  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
this  second  day  a  member  rose  and  quoted  from  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet, published  twen^  years  before,  the  assertion  of  the  author, 
based,  he  said,  on  his  own  experience,  that,  "after  the  satisfactory 
discbai^  of  his  parish  duties,  a  minister  may  enjoy  five  days  in  the 
week  in  uointermpted  leisure  for  the  prosecutiou  of  any  science  in 
which  his  tastee  may  dispose  him  to  engage."  As  the  passage  was 
enq>haticf^y  read,  all  eyes  turned  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  known  author 
of  the  anonymooa  pamphlet — ^written  before  that  great  change 
which  rerolutionized  at  once  his  views  of  life  and  of  the  ministry. 
Hie  interposition  of  soother  speech  gave  Dr.  Chalmers  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  at  its  close  he  rose  amid  the  breathless  sOence  of  the  Asamn- 
bfy  and  said: 
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"Sir,  that  pamphlet  I  now  declare  to  have  been  a  production  of 
my  own,  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  now  confess  my- 
self to  have  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime,  and  I  now  stand  a  repent- 
ant culprit  before  the  bar  of  this  venerable  Assembly. 

"The  circumstancea  attending  the  publication  of  my  pamphlet  were 
as  follows :  As  far  back  ae  twenty  years  ago  I  was  ambitious  enough 
to  aapire  to  be  the  successor  of  Prof.  Flay&jr,  in  the  mathematical 
diair  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  During  the  discussion  which 
took  place  relative  to  the  person  who  might  be  appointed  his  succes- 
8or,  there  appeared  a  letter  of  Prof.  Playfair  to  the  magistrates  of 
Bdinburgh  on  Uie  subject,  in  which  he  stated  it,  as  his  conviction, 
that  no  person  could  be  found  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  mathematical  chair  among  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. I  was  at  that  time,  sir,  more  devoted  to  mathematics  than  to 
the  literature  of  my  profession,  and  feeling  grieved  and  indignant  at 
what  I  conceived  an  undue  reflection  on  the  abiUties  and  education  of 
oar  clergy,  I  came  forward  with  that  pamphlet,  to  rescae  them  from 
what  I  deemed  an  unmerited  reproach,  by  maintaining  that  a  devoted 
attention  to  the  study  of  mathematics  was  not  dissonant  to  the  proper 
habits  of  a  clergyman.  Alas  I  sir,  so  I  thought  in  my  ignorance  and 
pride.  I  have  now  no  reserve  in  saying  that  the  sentiment  was 
wrong,  and  that  in  the  utterance  of  it  I  penned  what  was  most  out- 
rageously wrong.  Strangely  blinded  that  I  was !  What,  sir,  is  the 
object  of  mathematical  science?  Magnitude  and  the  proportions  of 
magnitude.  But  then,  sir,  I  had  forgotten  two  magnitudes.  I  thought 
not  of  the  littleness  of  time;  I  recklessly  thought  not  of  the  greatness 
of  etemily." 

Ah !  my  bretiiren,  it  is  the  true  appreciation  of  these  two  mag- 
nitudes, the  littleness  of  time,  the  greatness  of  eternity,  that  will 
ever  make  the  true  minister  of  Christ  feel  that  he  has  neither  lei- 
sure nor  energies  to  give  to  anything  else.  It  is  this  appreciation, 
inwrought  into  his  soul  by  a  personal  experience,  that  will  malte  him 
a'  man  of  one  work  and  one  aim.  And  the  pastorate  of  Chalmers,  pre- 
vious to  his  conversion  at  Kilmany,  when  he  had  five  days  out  of 
every  week  to  devote  to  science,  compared  to  his  pastorate  at  the 
same  place  afterwards,  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  same 
man  when  partially  and  when  wholly  given  to  his  work.  SoUcita- 
tions  and  flattering  inducements  are  not  wanting,  were  never  moro 
numerous  than  now,  to  draw  the  minister  of  Christ  into  other  engage- 
ments ^id  service ;  but  if,  with  the  cares  of  a  parish  and  the  de- 
mands of  a  pulpit  to  meet,  he  cannot  find  fiiongh  to  exhaust  his  en- 
ergies, he  had  better  lay  down  his  office.    He  is  too  great  a  man  for 
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hia  position.  The  Master  has  no  need  of  him.  The  true  reply  of  the 
coneecrated  minister  of  Christ  to  all  such  Bolici^ation8,  is  furnished  in 
tho  words  of  Nehemiah,  to  the  request  of  his  wily  adversaxies,  "  I  am 
doing  a  great  work,  bo  that  I  cannot  come  down.  "Why  should  the 
work  ceasQ,  whilst  I  leave  it  and  come  down  to  you?"  ^(wa  in  iUis, 
wholly  given  to  these  things,  the  man  of  one  work,  one  aim,  such 
should  every  minister  of  Christ  be,  such  must  he  be  if  he  would  at- 
tain to  true  professional  power.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  sterner  features  of  the  theology  of  the  patriarch  of  Franklin,  aa 
he  was  called,  but  I  have  great  admiration  for  the  ezclusiveness  with 
which  Dr.  Emmons,  for  nearly  seventy  years,  devoted  himself  to  the 
ministry  and  to  nothing  else,  and  I  love  the  characteristic  reply  which 
he  gave  to  his  laborer  who  had  the  audacity  to  appear  a' hia  study  docar 
and  request  him  to  help  rake  the  bay  which  was  in  danger  of  being 
wet  by  a  threatened  shower.  "Then  let  it  be  wet,"  said  Dr.  Em- 
mons, "  I  am  not  going  to  leave  my  work  to  do  yours" — a  reply  which 
only  expressed  the  attitudo  of  his  will  toward  any  and  every  thing 
that  would  turn  him  oaido  &om  his  one  work. 

Again,  Mr.  Choate  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  beUeved  in 
work — \a  bent  himself  to  it.  Few,  among  his  contemporaries  in  any 
profession,  gave  themselves  so  unremittingly  to  severe  toil,  toil  ever 
bearing  on  his  great  aim,  as  did  he  for  thirty-five  years.  The  tasks 
which  he  imposed  on  himself  and  the  account  to  which  he  held  him- 
self for  their  performance,  were  of  the  severest  kind.  Many  with  bis 
gifts  and  iacihties  would  have  been  self-indulgent — at  times  choosing 
the  easier  path.  But  the  inclination  to  this,  if  ever  felt,  was  con- 
stantly curbed  and  repressed.  He  had  a  reputation  to  win — and  then, 
the  mora  difGcult  task,  a  reputation  to  sustain.  It  mattered  not 
whether  the  cause  was  great  or  small,  whether  he  was  speaking  be- 
foFO  tho  humblest  magistrate  or  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land, 
ha  summoned  every  energy,  set  his  whole  mental  machinery  in  moUon 
for  the  task  before  him.  Says  Mr.  Chandler,  "The  magnitude  of  tho 
■  cause,  or  the  character  of  tho  tribunal  seemed  to  make  no  differonc3. 
Whenever  or  wherever  he  appeared  there  was  sure  to  be  a  hard  strug- 
gle. I  have  known  him  to  contest  a  trifling  matter  before  a  Master  in 
Chancery  for  several  weeks,  when  the  compensation  must  have  been 
entirely  inadequate.  The  ablest  argument  I  ever  beard  him  make, 
and  perhaps  Uie  ablest  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  hear,  was  before  a 
single  judge  at  chambers,  with  no  audi^ce,  not  even  the  presence  of  his 
client.  The  amount  involved  was  comparatively  small,  but  the  quee- 
tion  interested  his  mind.  He  had  given  it  a  most  patient,  and  careful, 
and  thorough  investigation,  and  for  many  hours  he  discussed  it  with 
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all  the  vigor  he  could  bring  to  bear,  with  a  rhetorical  power  truly 
woaderful,  and  with  an  array  of  all  the  learning  which  could  by  any 
possibility  aid  him  in  his  canae."  And  bo  vaa  it  ever  with  every  cause. 
Whatever  he  thouj^t  worth  doing  at  all,  he  thought  worth  doing 
with  all  his  ability — and  with  a  yearly  average,  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  of  seventy  engagements  in  actual  trials,  one  can  judge  of  the 
perpetual  and  exhausting  labor  to  which  he  submitted.  Those  calm, 
beautiful  exordiums  to  his  argamenta,  and  those  impassioned,  intense 
perorations  were  no  extemporaneous  effusions,  but  are  behoved  (for 
it  is  a  matter  of  faith)  to  have  been  written  out  in  the  strange  hiero- 
glyphics, with  which  the  masses  of  paper  before  him  were  covered 
when  a  trial  ended.  It  was  not  genius,  a  rare  combination  of  natural 
gifts  alone,  tliat  gave  him  his  singular  professional  power,  hut  work, 
incessant,  patimt,  exhausting  toQ — ^it  was  an  achievement,  not  an 
endowment. 

But  enou^  and  more  for  the  illustration  of  this  point.  We  have 
tondied  here  the  grand  secret  of  all  professional  power,  in  the  minis- 
try or  elsewhere — it  is  work.  This  is  needed  in  the  law — certainly 
no  less  in  the  ministry.  I  would  meet  the  candidate  for  the  sacred 
office  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  preparaUon  with  the  qnestion :  Do 
yon  expect,  and  are  you  willing,  to  work — ^to  enter  upon  a  life  of  qd- 
fiagging  toil?  And  I  would  warn  him  if  he  shrank  &om  that,  though 
he  might  drag  out  life,  bearing  the  name  of  a  minister,  and  going 
Uux>ugh  the  routine  of  service,  he  could  never  hope  to  reach  profes- 
sional power.  I  need  not  stop,  in  this  presence,  to  avow  my  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  a  supernatural  influence,  of  answer  to  prayer,  to  make 
the  human  agency  effectual.  This  we  are  all  agreed  upon.  But 
.  neither  prayer  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  are  to  be  so  relied  on  aa  to  war- 
rant and  encourage  indolence.  At  the  dose  of  a  week — in  which  the 
servant  of  Ohriat  has  diligently  studied — aroused  himself  to  his  ut- 
most— ^mada  all  and  the  best  preparation  possible — at  the  close  of 
such  a  week,  in  the  calm,  beautiful  quiet  of  Saturday  evening,  he  may 
bow  in  his  study,  and  spreading  out  before  God  the  results  of  his 
toil,  with  confidence  ask  his  blessing  on  them.  "Lord  I  have  done 
my  utmost.  There  it  is — in  itself  powerless.  Now  give  the  effi- 
ciency." But  he  who  can  thus  bow  and  plead  at  the  close  of  a  week 
of  indolence — a  week  whose  days  and  hours  have  been  permitted  to 
slip  away  nnimproved — ^needs  to  have  his  views  of  the  conditions  of 
divine  help  corrected  and  his  conscience  quickened  and  made  sensi- 
tiva  I  beheve  we  are,  as  a  profession,  laborious.  But  I  at  the  same 
time  believe  there  is  no  profession  in  which  the  temptations  to  remit 
exertion,  and  the  facilities  for  doing  it  are  more  strong  and  numerous. 
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The  distribution  of  our  time  is  much  at  our  own  disposal.  Some  pre- 
paration for  every  Sabbath  ia  to  be  made — but  each  man  funns  his 
own  habits  in  regard  to  it — fixea  his  own  standard  of  what  it  ehal! 
be — detenninea  how  majiy  and  what  hoars  shall  be  given  to  it. 
WHiin  his  study — with  the  doors  closed — -there  ia  no  monitor  over 
him  but  his  own  conscience — and  there  are  no  demands  but  his  own 
aenBe  of  duty.  He  may  have  an  admiring,  indulgent  people,  who  are 
prepared  to  receive  the  veriest  commonplaces  from  his  hps,  aa  the 
utterance  of  profound  wisdom.  Under  these  circumstances  will  it 
require  no  strong  purpose  to  keep  resolutely  at  work — to  bend  pa- 
tiently over  the  study  table,  when  the  sweet  breath  of  June  or  ibe 
glorious  hues  of  October  are  inviting  him  abroad — to  refuse  the  con- 
cert, the  popular  lecture,  or  the  social  circle  when  the  hours  are 
demanded  for  the  yet  unfinished  sermon — to  close  the  fifth  volume  of 
Froude's  history,  in  the  very  middle  of  one  of  its  most  fascinating 
chapters,  because  the  self-appointed  hour  for  study  has  come — to 
apply  the  spur  when  the  weary  mind  hke  the  jaded  body,  calls  for 
rest — to  repress  the  feeling  that  the  old  sermon,  preached  three  years 
ago,  on  a  rainy  Sabbath  to  a  thin  congregation,  will  do  just  as  well 
as  a  new  one — to  resist  the  temptation  to  prefix  a  new  text  and  a  new 
introduction  to  a  past  preparation ;  will  it  require  no  force  of  will  to 
refuse  all  these  solicitations,  with  which  we  are  all,  it  may  be  too  well 
acquainted — whose  very  countenances  and  tones,  as  they  look  in  at 
the  study  door,  are  famihar  to  us  ?  It  was  said  by  a  distinguished 
teacher  in  this  country,  that  he  believed  laziness  is  the  original 
sin ;  and  if  this  be  so,  as  we  reject  Dr.  Mahan  and  others  on  perfec- 
tionism, we  must  expect  to  struggle  on  against  the  remains  of  tiiis 
original  sin  while  wo  live.  It  has  been  said  that  while  the  best  years 
of  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the  physician,  are  between  the  ages 
of  fifty  and  sixty-five,  the  best  years  of  the  clergyman  are  between 
forty  and  fifty.  Whether  the  remark  be  true  I  will  not  decide.  But 
if  it  be  80,  certain  I  am  that  the  best  way  to  meet  and  remove  this 
comparison  so  unfavorable  to  us  is  diligent  and  persistent  toil — espe- 
cially in  the  study.  With  physical  health  unimpaired,  the  fifteen 
years  next  after  fifty  ought  to  bo  the  most  eflScient  in  a  man's  profes- 
sional lifo — may  be,  will  be,  if  he  carriea  habits  of  laborious  study 
previously  formed  into  thom  and  through  them — if  instead  of  quietly 
reclining  beneath  the  shade  tree  of  tlie  position  already  attained,  he 
sees  other  heights  yet  to  be  reached,  and  girds  himself  for  the  task. 
Robert  Hall  was  in  his  sixty-second  year  when  he  returned  to  Bristol, 
the  scene  of  his  first  continuous  labors,  and  destined  to  become  the 
scene  of  his  closing  ministry.    He  carried  there  the  results  of  years 
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of  intense  study,  Hie  moat  brilliant  reputation  in  Englund  as  a 
preacher,  and  a  body  infirm  and  tortured  by  a  painful  diseaae ;  but  he 
carried  with  him  an  unextingniflhed  literary  ardor,  an  unabated  love 
of  study.  Through  life  he  was  tormented  with  a  desire  to  write  bet- 
ter than  he  conld.  Hence  it  is  that  he  wrote  bo  well  To  the  un- 
reached aim — the  beautifal  ideal — towards  which  he  was  ever  aspir- 
ing, we  owe  those  sermons  upon  which  we  now  gaze  as  models  of 
pulpit  eloquence,  as  one  does  upon  the  statues  of  the  sculptora  of  anti- 
quity. 

This  willingness  to  work  will  show  itself  in  a  studious  preparation 
Ear  the  ordinary  or  minor  service,  as  well  as  for  the  great  occasions. 
Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all — the  lecture  in  a  school  house,  or 
the  talk  in  the  conference  room — is  worth  preparing  for,  and  is  a  part 
of  that  grand  work  to  which  the  preacher  has  been  called  and  set 
apart.  "It  was,"  says  one,  "au  evidence  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  singular 
wisdom,  that  on  a  certain  fast-day,  in  mid-winter,  he  walked  five 
miles  in  a  severe  snow  storm,  to  meet  a  little  company  of  the  cottagers 
of  Kilmany,  one  of  the  humblest  of  the  Scottish  villages,  and  there  as 
they  sat  shivering  together  in  the  damp  dining  room  of  the  manse, 
preached  to  them  as  elaborate  and  eloquent  a  sermon,  as  was  that  day 
heard  ty  the  most  brilliant  assembly  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  token 
of  his  fitness  for  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  St.  Andrews, 
that  when  he  was  the  incumbent  of  that  office,  he  was  accustomed  to 
gather  into  hia  own  dwelling  on  the  Sabbath  evenings,  the  poorest  of 
the  neglected  children  of  the  neigborhood,  and  for  that  retpa^ed  au- 
dence  prepared  himself  with  his  pen,  as  thoughtfully  as  for  his  class 
in  the  University.  A  noble  specimen  was  this  of  a  Christian  minister. 
We  can  conceive  it  possible  that  a  Christian  should  stand  unmoved  in 
the  halls  of  Abbotsford,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon;  but  we  envy 
not  the  heart  or  the  intellect  of  the  man  who  can  enter  the  darkened 
study  of  the  manse  of  Morning  Side,  where  the  Apollos  of  the  Scot- 
tish Pulpit  breathed  out  his  life  at  midnight  and  alone,  and  there  look 
wiUiout  emotion  on  the  manuscript  piles  that  have  been  witness  to 
the  respect  he  felt  for  the  villagers  of  Kilmany  and  the  pauper  chil- 
dren of  St.  Andrews," 

Another  element  of  Mr.  Choate's  power — and  the  last  I  shall 
name — was  his  persistent  study  of  human  nature — not  in  the  abstract, 
but  in  the  concrete — the  human  nature  before  him,  embodied  in  the 
twelve  men  with  whom  he  had  then  and  there  to  do.  They  were  the 
material,  for  the  time  being,  on  which  he  had  to  work.  Their  preju- 
dices were  to  be  removed,  their  ignorance  cnUghtened,  their  judg- 
ments convinced,  and  their  sympathies  won.    To  do  this  he  must 
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know  not  men,  bat  these  men — their  histoiy,  characterB,  modes  of 
thooght,  likee  and  dislikes.  In  a  long  trial  hie  stud;  of  the  twelve 
b^^  the  moment  he  took  his  seat  and  looked  into  their  eyes;  and 
loi^  before  the  evidence  waa  in,  &om  personal  observation  or  inquiry, 
he  had  learned  the  qoality  of  every  one  of  them,  "  Many  and  many 
a  time  did  he  direct  solid  massee  of  hia  oratorio  artillery  upon  the  heart 
or  head  of  a  peculiar  juryman,  whoee  individnality  he  bad  learned 
during  the  trial."  It  is  said  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  closing  ap- 
peal of  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  greatest  efforts  at  the  bar  -was  espedally 
intended  for  cme  joror  of  a  conscientions  character.  Bat  the  charac- 
teristic which  was  sach  an  element  of  power  in  him  who  had  sach 
mastery  over  juries,  and  who  ia  deemed  so  worthy  of  our  study,  has 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  indicated. 

We  study  books,  rhetoric,  the  laws  of  reasoning,  bat  do  we,  wiA 
direct  aim,  on  porpoee,  study  men — ^the  men  with  whom  we  have  t^ 
do,  whom  it  is  our  work  to  reach  and  win?  A  brother  in  the  minis* 
try,  who  after  a  long  settlement  had  removed  to  another  field,  said  to 
me:  "I  find  few  of  my  farmer  sermons  of  whidi  I  can  avail  myself. 
They  were  made  for  that  people,  for  the  religions  atmosphere  of  that 
place,  for  the  idioeyncraoiee  of  the  men  and  women  there,  and  they 
do  not  fit  here."  The  brother  nnconscionsly  uttered  a  high  com- 
mendation of  his  preatdiing.  The  most  efiective  sermons  are  those 
which  like  the  beet  fitting  garments,  are  made  for  somebody,  for  some- 
body of  whom  the  meaeurec  has  been  carefully  taken.  There  is  a 
directness  of  aim  and  an  impelling  force  in  such  sermons,  that  send 
their  truth  right  home.  Like  the  minnie  ball  of  the  sharp-shooter, 
they  are  intended  to  hit  somebody  and  they  do.  Of  course  there  are 
personahtjee  which  are  injudicious,  offensive;  which  no  wise  preacher 
will  ever  carry  into  the  pulpit;  personalities  which  will  fix  the 
tboQghts  and  eyes  of  the  entire  congregation  on  a  single  hearer. 
You  will  not  understand  me  to  commend  these.  They  have  marred 
the  useftdneas  c^  many  an  able  preacher,  and  they  oi^t  to  mar  it. 
He  has  forgotten  the  dignity  and  profffieties  of  the  pulpit,  is 
doing  in  public  what  he  does  not  dare  to  do,  but  ought  to  do  in  pri- 
vate. But  there  may  be  aims  direct  and  personal  which  are  not  offen- 
sive— an  um  at  some  plausible  objection,  at  some  pernicious  habit  of 
thought,  at  some  refuge  of  Hes  beneath  which  a  soul  has  found  shelter 
and  gone  to  sleep,  at  the  sophistry  of  some  skeptical  volume  which  is 
spreading  its  poison  throi^h  the  homes,  at  some  masked  vice — a  great 
variety  of  aims  which  an  intelligent  study  of  his  flock  will  be  over 
suggesting  to  the  earnest  and  feithful  pastor. 

1^  prejudice  against  a  learned  or  literary  ministry,  not  always 
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unfounded,  would  find  ita  corrective  here.  The  etady  of  books,  how- 
ever intenae,  will  not  injure  the  preacher^  if  thoB  conjoined  with  the 
study  of  men — the  wider  his  knowledge  of  letters  and  science,  the  bet- 
ter, if  balanced  by  a  commenstirate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It 
is  thia  which  awakens  his  sympathy  for  men  and  opens  the  way  into 
their  sympathies,  converting  hirp  &om  the  dried,  and  emotionless,  and 
statue-like  scholar,  the  reader  of  el^ant  reHgiona  essays,  into  the 
warm,  living,  breathing  pastor  and  preacher.  "There  is  nothing  else 
on  earth  so  great  as  Human  Life,  and  nothing  whose  contact  bo  in- 
structs and  inspires.  It  hath  mystery  in  it,  the  mystery  of  God's 
working,  the  very  hiding  of  his  power.  It  hath  forces  combined  in 
it,  the  forces  of  thinking,  of  feeling,  of  deciding,  in  comparison  with 
which  gravitation  is  coarse  and  light  ia  tinsel."  !Now  into  sympathy 
with  this  human  life,  diversified,  mysterious,  awiiil,  with  tboso  indi- 
vidual forms  of  it  in  the  very  midst  of  whidi  he  moves,  and  to  shape 
and  guide  which  is  his  mission,  the  preacher  needs  to  bring  and  to 
keep  himself.  His  powerdependa  on  this.  He  fiiatena  on  men's  souls, 
as  with  hooka  of  steel,  by  means  of  it.  He  draws  them  as  does  the 
magnet  the  particles  over  which  it  is  moved.  We  hear  of  animal  mag- 
netism in  the  pulpit,  of  a  strange  fascination  darting  &om  the  eye  of 
the  preacher  and  &stening  on  the  hearer — and  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  we  do  not  want  it,  my  brethren.  But  there  ia  a  batter  magnet- 
ism, which  comes  of  the  knowledge  of  men,  of  the  men  before  us,  of 
their  characters  and  needs,  their  employments  and  temptations,  their 
homes  and  their  daily  hves,  which  we  may  covet  and  use,  which  is  a 
legitimate  and  mighty  power  in  the  preacher.  Christ,  the  faultless 
preacher,  had  this  knowledge  in  perfection,  had  it  by  virtue  of  his 
omniscience  as  we  can  never  have  it.  He  knew  what  was  in  man, 
and  more  what  was  in  men,  individuals.  And  when  he  spoke,  whether 
to  one  or  to  many,  like  the  skilful  player  on  an  instrument,  he  touched 
the  keys  of  the  soul  whom  he  chose  and  brought  out  the  very  notes  of 
harmony  or  of  discord  which  he  intended.  Something  of  this  power, 
like  it  in  kind,  though  infinitely  below  it  in  degree,  the  human 
preacher  is  invested  with,  by  the  knowledge  that  comes  of  wisely 
studying  his  people.  He  knows  the  individuality  of  his  hearers  and 
has  t(3  do  with  it,  "  His  word  is  to  this  man  and  to  that  man,  to  you, 
and  to  me,  and  to  him;  to  each  in  the  singleness  of  his  identity,  and 
in  that  impressivo  sohtude  in  which  every  man  ia  appointed  to- work 
out  his  own  salvation." 

But  already,  brethren,  I  have  taxed,  if  not  exhausted  your  patience. 
Let  na  appreciate  our  high  calling,  give  ourselves  wholly  to  it,  disci- 
pline and  use  whatever  powers  God  has  given  us;  bear  with  patience, 
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nay  vitii  cbeerftdnees,  the  trials  incident  to  our  work,  cheriak  &?er  a 
growing  gratitude  to  Chriat  Jeaus,  our  Lord,  wlio  liath  enabled  as  for 
that  he  counted  iis  faithful,  patting  ub  into  the  ministry.  Time  is 
short.  From  this  place  we  go  to  the  feetal  board,  around  which  we 
shall  listen  to  the  necrolc^  of  another  year,  the  harvest  work  of  that 
Beaper  who  makes  every  year  and  all  eeascms  his  own.  Every  mo- 
ment, while  we  sit  here,  when  we  stand  there,  our  hearts  are  beating 
fimeral  marches  to  the  grave.  Another  twelve  months  will  pass,  and 
another  necrology  will  be  read,  and  if  any  of  our  names  are  to  be  found 
in  it,  God  grant  that  we  may  be  called  from  fields  of  patient,  cheerful, 
sncceasfol  toil,  dropping  the  eickle  only  at  the  summons  of  the  Mas- 
ter— Come  up  higher.  The  world,  the  times,  call  aa  never  before  for 
men,  for  workers,  for  power  in  the  pulpit.  Hmnan  needs  cry  out  for 
them.  The  very  atmoaphere  in  which  we  more  is  pierced  with  Mace- 
donian cries.  Fields  more  inviting,  waving  with  richer  golden  har- 
vests than  ever  in  the  past  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  reapers,  are  all 
around  OS.  Thank  God,  fervently,  constantly  thank  God,  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  living  and  laboring  in  auch  a  day  as  tnis.  It  is  little  we  can 
do  at  the  beat,  but  let  ours  be,  as  the  grave  covera  us  one  by  one, 
that  highest  commendation  uttered  by  the  best  hps  that  ever  apoke 
in  human  speech:  "He  hath  done  what  he  could." 

WiLLlAH  Lahsok. 
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DLATO  is  commonly  concaved  aa  a  venerable  man,  with  a  frosted 
beard  and  trembling  band.  We  tbink  of  bim  as  of  Bamnel,  not 
the  boy-prieet,  bnt  b&  be  came  up  at  tbe  incantation  in  Endor — "an 
old  man  covered  witb  a  mantle,"  a  sbadow  of  an  exbausted  life,  looking 
oat  from  tbe  grave.  He  Boems  a  good  man,  bat  a  dreamer,  -who  hav- 
ing loBt  C£q)acit7  for  pleaaore,  dozes  over  theories  of  an  unreal  world. 

But  such  a  man  coold  not  have  so  swayed  the  best  minda  of  eight 
centuries,  with  almost  r^al  power.  That  fourth  century  before 
Christ  was  an  a^  of  giants,  though  of  youth,  and  demanded  a  oolos- 
BOs,  and  a  young  man,  for  a  leader.  Commerce  and  manu&ctores, 
centering  at  Athens,  begat  there  tbe  intense  activity  natural  to  a 
great  metropolis.  Then  art  achieved  her  best  triumphs,  and  then 
logic  and  rhetoric  decreed  the  laws  to  which  all  the  ages  confess  alle- 
giance. The  Attic  polity  diffoBod  a  love  of  refinement  and  of  thought 
among  all  freemen.  Ignorance  of  revealed  reUgion  left  philosophy 
the  only  known  avenue  of  approach  to  truth;  and  through  it,  there- 
fore, all  pressed  with  tbe  eamestnesa  natural  to  souls  fiill  of  tbe  con- 
sdouaneas  of  an  immortal  destiny.  Tbe  newly  discovered  subtleties 
of  mathematics  had  awakened  an  eager  hope  that  tbey  might  throw 
light  on  the  mysteries  of  the  BouL 

Suppose  yourself  at  home  in  that  age,  and  that  there  comes  to  your 
tabic  a  man  of  forty  or  fifty  years.     Ho  has  the  mien  of  a  gentlemai , 
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a  traveller,  a  coortier.  He  is  the  most  genial  guest  you  have;  for 
thongh  decidedly  axiBtocratic  in  hia  tastes,  and  whoUy  intellectual,  he 
is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  life  and  with  nature.  Though  modest 
and  polite,  he  is  as  facile  a^  he  is  elegant  in  speech,  turning  easily 
from  history  to  metaphysics,  and  thence  to  ethics  and  religion,  or  to 
science  or  poetry.  Without  being  cynical  he  is  a  hearty  hater  of 
shams,  and  hypocrites,  and  cant.  He  shows  you  your  follies,  and  re- 
verses your  opinions ;  but  very  kindly  and  suavely.  His  memory,  and 
logic,  and  speech  are  never  at  fault.  He  unsettles  your  pet  theories 
by  seeming  to  speak  your  own  thoughts,  at  which,  nevertheless,  you 
wonder,  as  a  harp  gifted  with  hearing  might  be  astonished  at  its  own 
music  in  the  hands  of  Orpheus.  Such  was  Plato  in  the  days  of  his 
strength. 

He  was  a  vigorous  man,  in  thorough  sympathy  with  men.  He  was 
the  Shakespeare  of  Athens,  iax  more  than  was  .^^Qschylus,  or  Sophocle&, 
or  Euripides.  Shakespeare  analyzed  emotions  and  interpreted  to 
men  the  languf^e  of  hearts.  Plato  analyzed  emotions  and  also  belief, 
and  interpreted  to  men  the  language  of  souls.  He  sounded  the  still 
depths  of  the  soul,  where  the  plummet  floats  in  an  abyss  and  the  mys- 
tery of  man  merges'  in  the  mystery  of  God.  Plato  find  Shakespeare 
revealed  men  to  themselves,  setting  before  them  a  mirror  the  image 
in  which  could  never  be  foi^tten. 

Many  have  tediously  detailed  the  methods  by  which  Plato  might 
have  reached  his  doctrines.  They  make  the  path  to  the  academy  lead 
through  every  older  school  of  philosophy.  As  well  might  we  attempt 
to  portray  Hercules  by  describing  his  cradle,  his  skin-blanket,  and  his 
bowl  and  spoon.  Without  these  he  might  not  have  become  a  hero, 
but  these  did  not  make  him  one.  He  was  bom  a  demigod.  Bijch 
men  as  Plato  are  not  made  by  education.  Homer  had  no  true  pa- 
rents in  poesy.  There  is  an  ord^  of  Melchizedec  aside  from  the 
priesthood.  Plato,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  were  self-begotten. 
Such  men  come  in  the  night,  children  of  revolutions  and  storms.  They 
shine  out  as  the  Star  of  Betidehem,  self-sphered,  or  sphered  only  in  God. 

We  do  not  gain  new  ideas  by  logic  or  roBSoning.  There  is  no 
known  path  from  a  lower  &ct  to  a  higher,  for  syUogisms  reason  down- 
wiurds.  Induction  and  deduction  may  determine  the  direction  of  the 
mind's  flight,  but  caunbt  give  it  wings.  Intuition  is  the  instrument 
of  progress,  and  conscioasness  does  not  extend  down  fer  enough  to 
take  in  the  method  of  intuition.  Tou  reflect  on  what  you  afready 
know,  when  there  drops  into  your  mind  a  thought  like  a  fr^ehly 
minted  coin.  Tou  know  not  if  it  is  true  metal  and  foil  wei^t;  Imi 
if  it  endures  the  tests,  it  pass^  current. 
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Every  genius  wl.o  shines  out  as  a  new  light  in  the  darkness,  will 
remain  in  some  respects  unequalled.  He  is  great  becanae  ho  is  origi- 
nal; while  his  followera  are  feeble  because  they  are  imitators.  Snch 
men  are  gifted  with  an  intuitive  vision,  which  foresees  events  and  con- 
ceives brilliant  images.  This  alone  is  not  genius.  There  is  another 
faculty  that  tests  intuition — a  critical  fiwjulty.  In  sesthetic  criticism 
we  call  it  taste;  in  moral  criticism  it  is  conscience;  in  other  matters  it 
is  reason,  sense,  judgment.  In  reality,  it  is  the  soul's  self-conscious- 
ness— the  knowledge  of  the  inherent  disposition  of  the  soul  in  relation 
to  other  things  which  it  must  approve  or  condemn.  This  alone  is  not 
genius,  though  it  helps  to  make  men  wise.  But  when  the  intuitive 
imagination  and  the  instant  critical  sense  are  united  in  the  same  per- 
son, they  constitute  a  genius.  Such  men  only  can  ci-eate  great  pic- 
tures, or  sculptures,  or  improvise  grand  music,  or  discover  truth. 
Such  a  genius  was  Plato. 

A  study  of  any  of  Plato's  great  ideas  mil  show  that  he  must  have 
outleaped  the  deductions  of  logic.  His  arguments  are  not  such  lines  of 
thought  s&  follow  the  dark  windings  of  groping  ignorance.  He  is  like 
one,  who  having  &om  a  mountain,  or  with  the  telescope,  laid  his 
course,  opens  his  way  with  the  axe  and  spade. 

At  a  time  when  other  philosophers  denied  everything  noble— denied 
God,  and  truth,  and  eternal  hfe — Plato  affirmed  that  there  was  God,  was 
truth,  was  eternal  hfe,  because  he  felt  his  own  kinship  with  Deity, 
The  secret  of  his  philosophy  is  his  intuitive  conviction  that  the  spirit- 
ual is  supreme  over  the  material.  His  characteristic  is  faith  in  him- 
self and  in  God.  He  believed  his  inner  sense,  and  felt  that  God, 
having  given  this  would  not  suffer  it  to  He  to  him.  His  philosophy 
was  thus  a  science  of  consciousness.  But  he  despised  his  body  in  com- 
parison with  his  soul,  and  the  material  world  in  comparison  with  the 
spiritual.  He  did  not  CEire  to  contemplate  the  dicta  of  consciousness 
concerning  things  physical ;  but  he  did  not  deny  these  dicta,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  In  viewing  the  apparent  antagonism  between  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  body  and  that  of  the  soul,  he  gave  his  feith  to  the  nobler. 
For  himself  he  had  no  method  but  introspection.  To  his  philoso- 
phy he  gave  the  name  of  llie  Dialectic,  which  to  him  signified  not  a 
method,  but  the  science  of  real  being.  To  his  followers,  however, 
Plato's  dialec^c  became  a  method.  To  him  it  was  the  science  found 
in  self-consciousness,  but  he  could  only  teach  men  destitute  of  genius 
to  attempt  mechanically  what  with  him  was  spontaneous.  Among 
his  imitators,  therefore,  the  dialectic  was  known  only  as  a  method  of 
searching  for  truth  by  elirainatiou  of  puerilities  and  rejection  of 
&lsities. 
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To  Plato  his  dialectic  was  &itli,  knowledge,  realiBm;  bnt  his  fol- 
loweni,  setting  out  from  this  belief  in  aelf,  ran  into  doabt  of  everything 
external,  and  fell  into  skepticism.  He  believed  in  self  becaose  only 
aelf  certified  to  him  the  existence  of  God;  bat  it  vas  logical  for  hiB 
imitators  to  deny  God,  becaose  self  was  all  they  knew.  Plato,  adher- 
ing to  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  conaciouaneaa,  could  hold  the 
material  world  to  be  not  real,  in  the  sense  in  which  his  soul  was  real, 
withont  denying  its  reality  in  the  sense  in  which  his  body  was  real. 
Bat  his  feebler  imitators  could  not  grasp  this  distinction,  and  saw  in 
Plato  the  denial  of  realism  and  of  matter. 

But  we  must  now  turn  from  a  general  to  a  more  detailed  survey  of 
Platonism.  To  separate  the  parts  of  Plato's  philosophical  system  from 
each  other  for  examination  is,  however,  like  the  dissection  of  a  beauti- 
ful body,  every  01^^  of  which  is  in  itself  a  finished  whole,  yet  is 
perfect  only  when  ontom  from  its  place  in  that  wooderM  composite 
organism  in  which  was  once  but  one  li&.  Yet  for  the  purposes  of  our 
essay,  it  is  necessary  to  look  separately  at  Plato's  doctrines,  as  they 
relate  to  real  being,  to  knowledge,  to  GoD,  to  man,  to  morale,  and  to 
material  things. 

CoDceming  Real  Being,  oi  OaUAogj. 

Plato  took  his  stand  firmly  on  his  consciousness  of  his  own  exist- 
fflice.  "I,  who  think,  and  feel,  and  act,  am,"  was  to  him  an  axiom  no 
less  than  to  Descartes.  But  he  could  iwt  beHeve  himself  the  sole, 
real  being,  seH-exiatent  and  unrelated.  Nor  could  he  doubt  that 
those  ideas  of  common  sense  which  are  universal  and  incontro- 
vertible are  eternally  Ixue.  Believing,  ^dso,  that  knowledge  results 
from  relation  and  analogy  of  existence,  he  accepted  the  deUverances 
of  oonsciousness  as  certifying  the  real  existence  of  both  the  thinker 
and  the  thought.  He  did  not,  however,  suffer  his  feith  in  conscious- 
ness to  embrace  the  bodily  perceptions.  Intellect  alone  was  to  him 
conscious,  and  therefore  only  intellect,  and  the  objects  of  its  intelli- 
gence were  to  him  real. 

To  that  which  is  apprehended  in  intelligence  he  gave  the  name 
(i^,  form,  appearanee,  idea.  These  ideas,  he  believed,  not  only  were 
the  essence  of  all  our  abstract  and  general  conceptions,  but  gave  to 
material,  forms  all  that  they  possessed  of  reaUty.  Plato,  therefore, 
^rmed  the  unreality  of  matter,  but  in  this  he  must  be  understood  to 
mean  only  that  matter  is  not  of  the  nature  of  mind,  is  not  m  contact 
with  int^ect,  and  is  unworthy  of  comparison  with  ideas. 

So  fer,  however,  was  Plato  from  denying  absolutely  the  existence 
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of  matter,  that  he  even'  affirmed  itB  eternity  and  imperiehableneBs. 
Indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  Buppoae  that  souls  or  ideas  are  wholly 
incorporeal,  or  that  even  God  exists  vithout  essence  or  subetance  of  a 
certain  kind.*  And  yet,  over  against  this  statement,  must  be  placed 
his  aasertioD  that  ihe  good,  i.  e.  God,  is  not  eesence,  but  transcends  it 
in  age  and  power.* 

He  did  not  suppose  ideas  to  be  self-existent,  bnt  to  derive  their  being 
from  a  higher  existence,  which  is  itself  eternal,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
eminently rd  Iv,  Being.  This  Being,  he  sim  called  the  Good,  a  word 
which  did  not,  on  his  lips,  have  that  sweet  meaning  with  which  we 
ascribe  it  to  Qt>d,  bat  signified  only  what  is  unmixed*  and  one,  and  is 
therefcve  incapable  of  schism  or  change.  To  the  presence  and  impact 
of  the  Good  he  ascribed  all  that  is  real  in  ideae. 

In  the  theory  of  Plato,  then,  essence  or  bein^  conld  be  predicated 
only  of  minds  and  idea&  Above  these,  with  a  higher  order  of  exist- 
ence, real  bat  incomprehensible,  was  God;  and  below,  with  an  order 
of  ezistence  tnie  but  despicable,  was  matter. 

ConccniiBg  Knowledge,  oi  ltetaidi;eiee. 

While  many  were  affirming  that  all  things  are  transitory,  and  tliere 
is  nothing  real  and  true,  or  that  each  mind's  thought  is  to  it  truUi, 
and  other  doctrines  whose  general  drift  was  towards  skeptidsm,  Flat<<, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  believed  in  the  real  fixity  of  truth  and  the 
certamty  of  knowledge.  Yet  he  declared  the  deceptiveness  of  the 
senses,*  and  the  unreliability  of  mere  perceptions.*  He,  indeed,  cast 
out  from  his  thought  as  unworthy  of  notice,  all  that  belongs  to  bodily 
sensations.  Eegu'ding  this  world  as  only  a  temporary  home  of  souls, 
and  as  constantly  changing  by  the  impression  on  it  of  the  forms  of  the 
real  and  better  world,'  he  despised  the  questions  of  natural  realism 
and  reflected  only  on  spiritual  retJiam.* 

For  three  great  reasons,  at  least,  he  believed  in  the  real  objective 
and  eternal  existence  of  those  ideas  which  are  the  objects  of  tlie  mind's 
comprehension.  First,  because  they  are  sharers  of  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Creator  from  whom  they  spring.*  Second,  because  Plato  saw 
no  other  stay  against  those  who  taught  that  ideas  are  reborn  in  every 
mind,  and  hence  man  is  the  measure  of  truth,  or  against  those  who 
said  all  things  are  in  a  fiux.    Third,  because  of  lus  theory  of  knowl- 
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Plato  beliered  what  a  modem  metaphyBicdaD  has  affirmed  in  the 
dogma,  "The  relation  of  kDowledg©  impliee  analogy  of  exifitence." 
Ideas,  then,  known  by  the  mind,  must,  like  it,  be  of  divine  essence, 
real  •  and  eternal,'  Uniting  with  this  premiae  the  beHef  that  only 
what  is  indivisible  and  unmixed  is  eternal,*  it  followed  that  the 
highest  knowledge  is  of  totalities,  and  not  gained  by  analysis.  It  is  a 
Illation  of  two  like  eeaenoee,  in  whidi  the  distinction  of  subject  ajid 
and  object,  of  thinker  ajid  thought  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible. 
Such  perfect  knowledge  the  soul  gains  by  the  intuitions  of  pure  rea- 
son.* Thia,  there&ire,  a  philosopher  seeks,  despising  knowlo^ 
gained  by  the  senses  aa  mere  opinion.  Thus  Plato  says,  "  When  the 
soul  uses  the  senses  for  its  inveetigationa  it  ia  confounded;  but  when 
it  examines  by  itself,  it  reaches  the  pure,  the  eternal,  the  undiange- 
aUe,  and  as  if  kindred  with  it,  bectmies  connected  with  it"* 

Thia  is  the  key  to  Platoniam.  It  is  the  science  of  looking  in  rather 
than  out.  Lc^c  has  no  claim  to  paternity  in  it,  but  is  its  docile  ser- 
vant. But  Platonism  is  therefore  Plato.  It  is  the  picture  of  what 
Plato  sees  in  his  own  soul.  He  plainly  says,'  that  to  arrive  at  truth 
he  makes  the  strongest  hypothesis  he  can,  and  calls  everything  truth 
which  hannoniees  with  it.  It  is  this  assertion  of  something  true  and 
dtemal  in  knowlec^e — this  intemolizing  the  proofe  of  all  truth,  this 
exaltation  of  God,  of  ideas  and  of  man — -and  Uie  nobility  of  Plato  him- 
self, that  make  Platonism  still  a  Uving  power. 

But  Plato  did  not  suppose  that  constant  ecstasy  is  needed  for  the 
vision  of  ideas.  In  a  preeziatent"  state  minds  came  into  relation 
with  Qod  and  truth,  and  then  became  enriched  with  knowledge.  Cer- 
tain of  the  ideas  thus  acquired  the  mind  reproduces  by  looking  in 
upon  itsel£  Such  are  the  ideas  of  existence  and  non-existenc«,  like- 
ueBS  and  difference,  good  and  evil,  beanty  and  ugliness,  etc.'  Others 
are  reproduced  by  memory,  the  objects  met  with  in  daily  life  being 
imperfect  and  false  copies  of  eternal  ideas,  yet  serving  to  suggest 
the  reminiscence^  of  the  real  ideas  which  the  mind  in  its  earlier  life 
beheld. 

FUto  was  not  able  to  establish  any  in&lhble  criteria  for  judgment 
between  truth  and  error.  He  could  only  declare  that  he  attains  moat 
of  true  wisdom  who  is  least  diverted  by  this  world  &om  the  vision  of 
his  own  mind.  It  is  a  theory  most  acceptable  to  human  pride, 
though  ruinous  to  every  one  but  a  Plato, 
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CoDMRung  God,  01  TAtoUgj. 

Do  not  look  to  this  ancient  heathen  for  any  of  oar  cherished  Chris- 
tian conceptions  of  the  personality  of  Deity,  of  the  divine  Sonsbip  of 
man,  or  of  oor  intimate  relations  with  God.  In  the  mind  of  Plato 
these  matters  were  conoeived  more  intellectmlly  than  spiritually. 
His  idea  of  (}od  is  part  of  bia  physics,  metaphysics  and  a98theti<^, 
rather  thaji  of  his  religion. 

Plato  believed  that  there  is  one  great  eternal  first  Cause  of  all 
things.  He  is  distinctively  the  Being.  He  is  also  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  good,  though  these  words  on  Plato's  lipe  signify  little 
more  than  incapacity  for  schism'  or  change. 

He  is  the  highest  of  all  ideas*  and  tha  Author*  of  all.  He  can  be 
known  by  the  pmre  reason,  but  is  &r  above  all  human  comparisons  or 
descriptions.  Yet  he  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  a  living  power.  Plato 
struggled  against  ascribing  to  God  any  attributes  or  relations  which 
might  be  regarded  as  limitations  or  imperfections;  yet  he  warily 
avoided  those  negations  which  later  Flatonists  tried  to  find  in  him,  and 
which  modem  writers,  finding  them  in  Neo-Platonism,  ascribe  to 
Plato.  Thus,  his  assertion  that  God  is  above  hetTtg,  is  very  different 
from  the  Gnostic  dogma  that  he  must  not  be  said  to  exist.  Instead 
of  saying  God  has  no  'desires  and  is  not  active,  he  saw  is  such  asser- 
taona  the  denial  of  Deity.  He  afGrmed*  that  God  did  desire  to  pro- 
duce a  blessed  image  of  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  put  forth  for  a 
season  a  creative  energy  and  formed  a  self-sustaining  universe,  but  after 
this  returned  to  his  raposa 

Plato  is  emphatic^  in  ascribing  mind,  uoyr,  to  God.  He  attempts  no 
dissection  of  the  idea  of  Deity,  and  does  not  hypostatize  God's  mind 
as  a  second  person,  but  regards  inteUigent  mind  in  the  Godhead  as 
essential  to  his  perfection. 

This  transcendental  Deity  ia  not  our  beneficent  God,  Father,  Guar- 
dian, and  Saviour.  Plato's  spirit  did  not  reach  up  to  him  in  prayer,  and 
he  was  skeptical  as  to  the  concern  of  the  gods  for  the  aSairs  of  this 
■world.  A  providence*  he  believed  in,  but  it  was  a  Uteral  providence, 
which  provided  for  all  things  in  its  "foreihoitght"  of  creation. 

To  discover  the  Creator,  or  Demiurge,  is,  he  saj's,  difficult.  God's 
first  creature  was  an  ideal  universe  in  likeness  of  himsel£  This,  also, 
is  a  god.^  Like  the  Supreme  God,  it  has  mind,'  ypu;,  not  as  a  separate 
hypostasis,  but  as  part  of  its  own  perfection.    This  ideal  universe  is  a 

■  PhttdoD,  TS,  C.  D.    TinUBD*,  28.  A.;  29,  A.    B«pQb.  30G  and  SIT.        ■  fi«pnb.  617,  B. 
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toul^  by  which  the  reahn  which  it  pervades  and  quickene  is  made 
alive,*  bat  not  an  animal,  as  some  gross  traoBlationa  of  Plato  aaaert, 
Being  alive  in  all  its  parte,  these  also  are  gods,  not  in  tiieir  materia) 
Babstance,  but  in  tiieir  living  forces,  a&  e.  g.,  the  Son,'  Earth/  the 
planets,"  the  heavens,*  and  their  hosts.'  Plato  also  admitted  the 
divinity  of  the  mythological^  gods  of  the  Greeks,  as  being  offepring 
of  different  paxta  of  the  universal  eoul;  but  he'  denied  the  &ble8 
about  them,  and  said"*  we  only  know  of  their  existence  from  traditions. 
Tinder  no  circumstancea  would  they  become  incarnate,"  but  they  are 
the  creators  of  the  human  nature  of  mortals.  Only  to  the  supreme 
God  does  Plato  accord  the  mune  Father;"  for  be,  through  the  medium 
of  the  ideal  universe,  is  the  source  of  the  immortal  minds  of  men. 

CtmoeTning  Uan,  or  Aothnipologj. 

In  nothing  is  the  boldness  of  Plato's  genius  more  apparant  than  in 
his  theory  of  human  nature.  The  mysteries  which  ooufounded  other 
philoeophers,  and  led  them  to  gross  or  puerile  theories,  gave  to  his 
mind  freedom  for  conceptions  which  later  ages  may  reject  as  felse,  but 
will  never  cease  to  admire  for  their  audacity  and  brilliancy.  Fully 
conscious  of  human  shame  and  weakness,  he  yet  saw  so  much  of  glory 
in  human  life,  that  with  a  bold  grasp  he  seized  the  idea  of  our  divine 
sonship,  and  clung  to  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

In  his  belief,  the  true  manhood  waa  in  the  intellect. 

This  is  the  creature  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  is  of  essence  scarcely 
less  purely  divine  than  that  of  the  world-aoul.  This  is  the  conscious, 
wise,  immortal  manhood.  It  is  the  regal  power  in  human  life.  Se- 
duced and  blinded  it  may  be  by  the  flesh,  but  never  depraved  or 
enslaved.    In  will  it  is  free,  unconstrained  alike  in  virtue  or  in  vice. 

To  these  divino  minds  the  inferior**  gods  joined  irrational  sovla  and 
earthly  bodies,  and  in  these  are  the  sources  of  sin.  Every  human 
being  is  like  a  httle  conunonwealth,  in  which  all  is  harmonious  and 
right"  when  the  heaven-btfrn  intellect  rules  with  royal  sway  the  pas- 
sions of  the  soul  and  the  instincts  of  the  flesh.  The  rational  inteDect, 
ri  iajrtrTtx^v,  has  its  seat"  in  the  head,  the  impulsive  soul  occupies  the 
breast,  and  the  sensuous  instincts  dwell  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body. 

lie  rational  minds  of  men,  in  an  earlier"  period  of  their  life,  ci  rcled 
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with  the  gods,  around  that  "  essence  which  reall;  exiBta,  colorlees, 
fonnleBB  and  intangible,"  bat  is  visible  to  the  gods,  and  could  then  be 
seen  by  inferior  spirits.  The  vision  of  real  being  is  the  source  of  all 
intelligence  and  human  glory.  He  who  has  seen  clearly  the  divine 
truth,  is  made  noble  and  wise.  He  who  sees  httle  and  dimly,  retains 
no  knowledge,  but  only  opinion,  and  is  ignoble.  At  some  period  it 
was  given  to  the  spirits  to  choose  a  mode  of  earthly  life.  Those  spirits 
which  had  seen  some  reaUty,  became  human  beings.  He  who  had 
seen  most  became  a  philosopher;  the  nezt,  a  king  or  a  warrior;  t^e 
third,  a  statesman;  then  follow,  in  the  order  of  worth,  gymnasts, 
physicians,  augore,  poets,  mechanics,  fanners,  sophista,  tyrants. 

It  followed,  logically,  from  this  theory,  that  tie  condition  of  every 
person  while  in  this  world,  is  essentially  unchangeable.    Plato,  there- 
fore, maintains  the  doctrine  of  fixed  natural  distinctions  among  ir ' 
regard  to  worth,  duties  and  rights.     Only  by  philosophy  can  me. 
elevated;  but  base  men  are  unfit  for  philosophy  and  should  not  . 
taught  it.    The  lower  orders  may  be  forced  to  continue  in  the  station 
to  which  they  are  bom,  practically  enslaved,  and  treated  very  nearly 
in  the  manner  of  choice  animals. 

Here  most  be  mentioned  that  darkest  blemish  on  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  his  advocacy  of  community  of  wives  and  abolition  of  feimilies. 
But  it  is  not  a  vital  part  of  Plato's  system.  As  advocated  in  "The 
Eepublic"  it  is  but  a  part  of  that  comparison  of  human  beings  with  a 
commonwealth,  by  which  Plato  illustrated  the  comparative  nobility  of 
miad,Boul  and  body,  and  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  base  to  the 
noble.  If  it  was  really  intended  by  Plato  to  advocate  the  actual  adop- 
tion of  such  a  social  system,  much  of  the  heartless  barbarity  of  tJie  idea 
must  bo  ascribed  to  the  shocking  depravity  of  that  age  in  which  the 
chastity  even  of  a  Socrates  was  not  above  suspicion. 

Plato's  theory*  of  the  future  of  human  spirits  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  follow  from  his  theory  of  thoir  past  history.  A  judgment 
succeeds  the  death  of  the  body.  The  spirits  of  the  very  bad  are- 
doomed  to  Tartarus  and  torment  forever.  Others,  a  shade  better, 
spEoid  but  a  year  in  Tartarus,  and  then  go,  with  others,  who  are  better 
still,  to  a  place  where  for  a  thousand  years  they  suSer  various  de- 
grees of  punishment,  or  are  subject  to  purifying  processes.  After  a 
thousand  years  they  choose  a  new  form  of  earthly  life,  and  thus  again 
and  again,  until  they  have  completed  ten  thousand  years,  when  they 
come  again  to  the  original  position  of  the  beginning.  But  they  who 
fbr  three  successive  lives  have  chosen  the  life  of  philosophers,  reach 
the  place  of  the  outset  after  three  thousand  years;  and  th^  who  have 
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been  exceedingly  wiae  are  at  once  after  judgment  fireed  and  dwell  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  univerBe.  They  who  have  aoflSciently  purified 
UicroselTee  by  philoeophy  will  live  forever  withont  bodiee,  and  arrive 
at  bettei  habitations. 

ConMninH  Morals,  ot  Etliics. 

Affirmmg  iihe  siinultaneoas  creation  of  the  immortal  minda  of  all 
mem,  ihwc  ODchangeable  godlikenesa,  their  oi^janic  independence  of 
the  bodiee  which  they  inbabit,  and  their  entire  fii^edom  of  will,  Plato 
threw  the  goilt  of  all  sin  upon  the  earthly  and  perishable  part  of  man. 
A  bad  state  of  the  body,  or  defective  education,  or  a  dimness  of  spirit- 
nal  aif^t,  which  is  misfortune  rather  than  guilt,  are  the  causes'  of 
moral  evil. 

Qod,  as  the  source  and  the  measure  of  troth,  beauty  and  goodness, 
has  incorporated  these  into  his  divine  plan.  Because  this  plan  is  the 
beet  possible,  obedience  is  imperative.  Wbatever  is  in  harmony*  with 
Gk>d's  plan  is  profitable,  and  whatever  is  profitable^  is  good.  Only 
what  is  hurtful*  is  bad.  But  Flato  does  not  hereby  mean  that  we  may 
decide  questions  of  right  and  wrong  by  consideratioDs  of  present  expe- 
diency. He  does  not  indeed  grasp  our  Ohriatian  conception  of  a  holy 
law-^ving  nature  of  Qod,  but  he  seems  to  be  searching  for  it.  His 
idea  of  the  essential  oneness  of  utihty  and  righbneas,  taaim,  is  a  part  of 
his  general  idea,  that  all  which  is  from  Gk)d  is  right  and  beautiful. 
Thus  punishment,  which  is  just,  is  both  profitable  and  beautiful. 

Bighteousnees  in  men'  is  inward  harmony,  secured  by  the  su- 
premacy of  the  rational  mind  over  the  passions  and  appetites.  "  No 
one  is  willingly  wicked,""  i.  e.,  the  mind  has  no  evil  will,  but''  it  may 
be  blinded  or  overpowered  by  the  passionate  and  Instfol  parts  of  the 
soul  temptn^rily  united  with  it.  Escape  fix>m  evil  is  found"  in 
"resembling  God  as  much  as  possible;  and  this  reeemblance  liee  in 
becoming  just  and  holy  with  wisdom."  The  culture  of  the  intellect  is 
the  way  of  salvation.  Philosophy,  triumphing  over  the  fieah,  secures 
present  and  etanal  good. 

ConceTDiDg  Ifatoiial  Thuiga,  or  PhTiics. 

To  Flato  matter  seemed  to  be  inherently  vile  and  the  cause  of  aU 
schism  and  violence  in  the  universe.    To  suppose  it,  therefore,  to  have 
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been  created  by  God,  was  to  r^ard  Him  aa  tlie  author  of  evil.  If  it 
is  an  emanation  from  God,  its  vileneae  is  a  development  of  the  diviae 
potentialities.  Plato,  therefore,  embraced  dualism.  He'  r^arded 
matter  as  having  an  micreated  existence  from  eternity;  while,  by 
affirming  its  unreality,  as  compared  with  God's  mode  of  ezisteace,  he 
sought  to  maintain  the  nnrivalled  glory  of  Daty. 

He*  conceived  it  aa  a  union  of  space,  position,  and  a  principle  of 
generation,  which,  however,  is  little  more  than  a  capacity  for  assmn- 
ing  forms.  Lying  in  chaos,  fall  of  innate  violence,  and  ruled  by  a 
blind  necessity,  it  possessed  some  germs  of  its  various  qualities,  which 
the  Demiurge  further  developed  by  giving  to  its  particles  forms 
bounded  by  planes.  From  matter  thus  modified,  but  still  fiill  of  vio- 
lent impulses,  God  made  the  Earth,  which  he  caused  to  be  pervaded 
by'the  universal  soul,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  inferior  gods. 

Flfttonitm  Pravioni  to  Clinttiuiitf . 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  that  structure,  which  at  the  word  of  Plato, 
rose  like  the  Palace  of  Aladdin.  It  must  not  be  compared  to  the  eter- 
nal temple  which  rests  on  the  "  Chief  Comer  Stone,"  but  os  contrasted 
with  the  ruins  of  the  philosopliies  over  which  it  was  reared,  it  was, 
though  unsubstantial  and  unsanctified,  wonderful  and  dazzling. 

It  was  the  master  work  of  human  reason ;  but  at  the  moment  of  its 
completion  Plato  yielded  up  the  lamp  of  the  genius,  which  no  worthy 
hand  received,  and  the  stucture  crumbled.  Reason,  startled  at  her  own 
temerity,  turned  back  to  follow  the  gropings  of  Aristotle's  logic,  or 
vainly  attempt  a  metaphyaic  architecture  witt  the  fragments,  and 
shadows,  and  memories  of  Flatonism,  The  ungil'ted  8kcj)tic  had  but 
to  deny  the  validity  of  intuitions,  which  confessedly  were  above  demon- 
stration, and  Platonism  would  be  incapable  of  self-defence.  Such  a 
result  was  realized,  and  for  centuriw  men  wandered  darldy  in  skepti- 
cism, rather  blinded  than  directed  by  Aristotelianism,  Epicureanism, 
Stoicism  and  the  New  Academy,  For  nearly  four  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  as  many  after,  philosophy  was  the  great  study  of  men,  and 
a  dwarfed  and  emasculated  Platonism  was  its  almost  universal  tj^. 
During  all  these  ages  Plato,  by  his  a-sscrtion  of  the  reality  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  kinship  of  humanity  with  divinity,  and  by  his  inter- 
nalimg  the  evidences  of  all  truth,'  held  over  the  best  minds  something 
of  r^al  sway. 

The  Gtreek  armies  marched  victoriously  from  the  Peninsula  to  India 
and  to  the  Nile ;  the  Greek  language  became  everywhere  fomiliar,  even 

■  Tinwot,  BH.  Tt.:  Uoshcim'a  Note  dd  Cnllarth'n  Int.  Rysteat.  Vol.  I,  i.-hn[i.  4.  |  6,  o.  S. 
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in  bonsehold  words,  and  the  Platonic  doctrines,  though  in  varioos  de- 
greea  of  purity,  eveaywhere  prevailed.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry  a  strong  revulsion  from  skeptidsm  was  in  progress.  The 
idealism  of  Plato  was  laid  aside,  and  his  more  positive  dogmas  were 
advanced.  At  the  same  time  the  philosophical  spirit  became  more  dif- 
fiised  among  the  masses.  A  period  of  political  quiet  had  followed  the 
era  of  ware  and  revolutions,  and,  as  always  at  such  periods,  the  cur- 
rent of  homao  thought  flowed  strongly  towards  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion. The  arts  and  useful  sciences  were  prostrated.  Religion 
attracted  all  minds,  yet  there  was  no  religion,  but  philosophy. 
Idolatry  had  lost  its  power,  and  almoet  its  life ;  for  philosophy  had 
stabbed  it  to  the  heart,  drained  its  arteries,  and  stripped  it  of  its 
musdes  and  nerves;  and  then  the  march  of  conquest,  which  brought 
into  fiunihar  association  the  great  host  of  rival  gods,  had  made  the 
axray  of  skeletons  ridiculous,  so  that  it  only  remained  to  bury  the 
bones.  Philosophy  had  passed  down  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  from 
the  masters  to  the  staves,  and  to  a  very  great  eztont  there  prevailed 
in  Syria  and  Africa  the  same  spirit  and  habit  which  Paul  found  at 
Athens. 

Platonism  assumed  various  phases,  in  different  coimtries,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  national  superetition  with  which  it  was  in  contact. 
These  variations  it  is  impossible  to  detail  within  the  limits  of  this 
essay.  We  can  only  proceed  to  point  out  the  Platonic  elements  in  the 
prevuling  philosophy,  and  to  show  that  much  which  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  of  more  Oriental  origin  is  essentially  Platonic. 

Jeviah  Aleiaodrian  Flktonimn. 

The  very  numerous  Jews  of  Alexandria,  in  seeking  learning  and 
culture,  attempted  to  wed  Platonism  with  Judaism.  In  this  Aristo- 
buluB  led  the  way,  by  construing  the  Scriptures  as  allegorical,'  and 
explaining  them  by  Platonic  conceptions.  Following  him — just  after 
the  days  of  our  Saviour — ^Philo  Bought  to  commend  to  the  Greeks  the 
Hebrew  Jehovah,  as  identical  with  Plato's  transcendental  Deity,  and  to 
commend  philosophy  to  the  Jews,  as  borrowed  from  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  philosophy  of  Philo  exhibits  few,  if  any,  original  features.  He 
analyzed  the  idea  of  God  into  four  elements,  to  which  he  applied  the 
Platonic  names.  These  were,  first,  Absolute  Being,  tA  Sv,  second,  His 
faculty  of  inteUigence,  vwif ;  third,  the  ideal  universe  conceived  by  this 
faculty,  x6aitoq  vot,tAi;;  fourth,  the  activity  of  this  ideal  world  aovl, 
imuoa/rr^i.    Plato  had  warily  avoided  distinguishing  between  Qod's 
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self  and  bis  mind,  aa  between  Qod  passive  as  simple  Being,  and  aotivo 
as  Demiurge.  Fhilo,  lees  wisely,  attempted  sharp  distinctions,  and 
sought  to  identify  Jehovah  in  one  element  of  the  analysis  of  Deity. 
For  this  porpose  he  £xed  on  the  divine  Inidieet,  but  he  gave  to  it  a 
Dew  name.*  Out  of  the  Hebrew  reverence  for  the  name  Jehovah  had 
grown  the  custom  of  speaking  of  God  under  the  name  "  Word  of  the 
Lord."  But  Fhilo  wrote  in  Greek,  and  in  this  language  itfj-c;,  the 
equivalent  for  "  Word,"  was  sometimes  used  with  the  sipiificatdon  of 
mind  or  reaaon.  Plato  had  not  used  t.hi^  word,  logos,  for  the  divine 
mind,  but  had  used'  it  for  human  mind  or  reason.  Philo  seized  on 
Ithe  word,  because  with  the  signification  "Intellect,"  it  served  his  Pla- 
tonism,  and  with  the  aigoification  "  Word,"  it  satisfied  his  Judaism. 
CoQBCtoualy  or  unconeciously  he  juggled  with  it. 

Fhilo  was  necessarily  involved  in  many  inconsistencies.  Alter  dis- 
secting the  Logos  &om  the  Godhead,  be  is  often  obliged  to  comprehend 
ifi  the  Lc^^oB  the  fulness  of  God.  Besides,  his  rigid  Hebrew  mono-- 
tiieiam  forbade  his  regarding  the  Lt^os  as  a  hypostasis  personally  dis- 
tinct from  God.  These  difficulties  he  attempts  to  evade  by  naming 
God  t6  Sy,  when  at  rest,  and  Logos,  when  active  and  revealed. 

Fhilo  also  adopted  Plato's  notion  of  inferior  gods,  contained  in  the 
"World-Soul."  As  Plato  had  called  the  heavenly  bodies'  "Powers," 
Philo  affirmed  that  inferior  "ptnoers"  filled  the  air  as  God's  ministers 
for  human  protection,  though  having  limited  capacities  for  good.  To 
these,  and  to  the  inherent  vice  of  matter,  he  attributed  all  evil. 

He  taught  the  pregxistence  of  souls,  and  their  creation  by  the  Lo- 
gos. An  irrational  and  passionate  companion  to  the  divinely  created 
spirit  is  conferred  by  the  inferior  dEemons  and  leads  men  to  ein.  Sal- 
vation is  be  gained  by  mortification  of  the  flesh,  meditation  on  the  Lo- 
gos, and  obedience  to  Wisdom.  The  perfect  enfiranchisement  of  the 
soul  is  secured  by  repetitions  of  earthly  Ufe  in  various  transmigrations. 

Plato,  in  coromon  with  philosophers  of  almost  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, had  associated  evil  with  darkness,  and  good  with  light.  Origi- 
nally, perhaps,  this  was  a  poetic  conception,  or  rhetorical  figure,  as  in 
the  Scriptures ;  but  Plato  regarded  Hght  as  a  powerful  divine*  energy, 
and  PhUo,  with  much  seriousness,  treats  of  the  Logos  as  the  primal 
Light. 

■  Sea  BibliolbecB  Sitcn.,  1850,  p.  20. 

I  Plato  Dsea  ILe  vord  x^  b  ^1  its  commoD  aigoiSoatioiu.  Also  in  the  TheMt«tiu  (149— 
167)  he  discones  some  of  11a  pecaliftr  m«atiiBg9.  Ha  mahaa  it  to  mesn,  Jtnl,  speech,  oi  dis- 
courN:  tfconrf,  >  logical,  or  analytical  description;  tAW,  tba  science  of  diSoreDca,  or  thit  b]' 
#(hch  js  tiling  differs  from  all  others.  In  this  tut  ose  it  approaches  the  signification  "  Inte!- 
1|^,'.'  and  couTeya  an  idea  kindred  to  that  of  the  word  Xayumjiiy,  irhich  is  the  name  Plate 
ipres  to  the  rational  mind  of  man.  But  instances  are  not  few  in  which  he  uses  the  word  Mtdi. 
for  reason  OT mtixl.    «  ;..  Repab..  511,  B.;  Timnus,  28.  A.;  :|0,  B.;  Pha;dun,  89,  B. 
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SooD  after  tlie  Clinstian  era  the  preyailmg  philosophy  aasiiined  the 
name  of  Gnosticism.  We  have  already  said  that  a  period  of  helief 
followed  the  a^  of  doabt.  The  wave  of  skepticism  sorged  back,  bear- 
ing a  host  strolling  for  solid  footing.  But  the  new  spirit  was  a 
return  to  a  purer  Platonism,  rather  than  a  revulsion  from  it.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  in  &e  true  Platonic  spirit,  it  des- 
pised t^t  K(tfTK,  or  blind  reliance  on  the  senses,  which  is  the  faith  of 
the  masses,  and  confided  in  the  intuitions  and  deductions  of  reason  as 
a  real  yv&ati:,  or  knowledge. 

We  have  said,  also,  that  this  philosophy  prevailed  mach  in  Greece, 
Alraiandria,  and  even  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  In  every 
town  where  th^^  wore  scholars,  there  were  Gnostics.  Ahnost  every 
Christian  church  foond  a  rival  in  a  Gnostic  school.'  These  sdiook 
were  ao  nomerons,  and  varied  so  mnch  in  the  details  of  their  helief, 
that  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  oatUnes  of 
their  teachings  and  the  extent  of  their  prevalence. 

It  is  customary'  to  credit  majiy  elements  of  Gnosticism  to  the 
Oriental  theosophy;  but  they  can  almost  all  be  found  in  Platonism, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  nearly  universal  acceptance  of  Gnostic  doc- 
trines was  dne  to  the  widespread  popularity  of  Platonism. 

The  Gnostics  generally  agreed*  that  Qod  was  the  great  infinite 
aonroe  whence  emanated  all  beings ;  but  He  is  Himself  an  unknown 
and  unknowable  God,  a  ^u0iIt,  of  whom  nothing  can  be  predicated.  The 
whole  series  of  emanations  constituted  together  the  pUroma,  qt  ful- 
ness of  being,  the  perfection  of  which  lay  in  ita  unity  and  harmony. 
The  minor  orders  of  beings,  whom  Plato  had  called  "I>(emons,"  the 
Gnostics  named  "Eons,"  from  the  word  aiiv,  which  Plato  had  used' 
to  signify  his  idea  of  the  prototype  of  time,  and  means  a  period  which 
had  a  b^!;inning,  but  wiil  have  no  end.  Like  Plato's  demons  these 
were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  planets  and  this  world. 

The  xiap.o':  vo^ti^,  or  intelligible  world,  was  said  to  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Wisdom  enslaved  by  matter.  Dualism  accounted  for  evil  in 
the  world,  by  the  supposition  of  &  eelf-ezlBtent,  eternal  kingdom  of 
1Kb},  hyle,  matter,  dark  and  chaotic,  which  is  the  source  of  all  disorder. 

The  Gnostics  attempted  to  be  more  eiphcit  than  Plato  in  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Demiurge.  By  all  it  was  held  that  he  was  one 
of  tihe  inferior  Eons,  but  diffOTent  sdiools  ascribed  to  him  different 
B  aad  motives.    By  many  schools  it  was  taught  that  be  was 


■  Sea  eqwckllj  Hoiheim'i  Comm.  latzod.  otikp.  I,  {  24,  n.  1. 
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the  Hebrew  JehoTuih,  some  nfflTtning  the  excellence  of  his  nature  and 
motivee,  others  dedaring  him  a  rebel  against  Ood,  and  that  he  created 
the  vorld  for  hia  own  wicked  purpoaee,  others  still  asserting  that  he 
was  God's  minister  for  justice,  and  that  the  serpent  who  taught  rebel- 
lion &nd  Cain  who  broke  the  law,  were  good  friends  and  deliverers  of 
men. 

It  was  taught,  ae  by  Plato,  that  human  beings  haTe  one  soul  &om 
God,  and  an  irrational  one  from  tho  Demiurge.  The  latter  causes  sepa- 
ration from  the  pleroms  and  thus  produces  all  misery,  but  by  conquest 
of  the  appetites  and  by  meditation,  the  soul  may  be  restored,  after  <i 
series  of  transmigrations,  to  its  place  in  the  x6<tiia<i  vo^-ziz.  Plato's  doc- 
trine of  natural  castes  among  men  in  this  world,  was  enlarged  and 
emphasized.  To  philoeopbicaJ  Gnostics  was  given  the  name  "Spirit- 
ual;" to  common  men  of  the  better  class,  the  name  "Men  of  Soul;' 
to  men  ignorant  and  gross,  the  ofune  "Fleehy"  or  "Material."  The 
first  class  were  regarded  as  exalted;  tlie  second  class  as  capable  of 
rismg  or  falling,  the  last  as  hopelessly  depraved. 

Because  most  of  the  leaders  of  Gnosticism  now  known  wrote  subse- 
quently to  the  Christiau  era,  and  had  engrafted  upon  their  systems 
something  of  Judaism  or  Christianity,  it  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  it  was  an  ofehoot  of  heretical  and  misconceived  Christianity.  But 
from  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Gnosticism  is  in  itf 
whole  stucture  too  independent,  too  sturdy,  and  too  much  like  Platon- 
ism  to  be  an  o&hoot  of  a  new  religion  with  which  it  had  few  relations 
except  those  of  hostility.  Moreover  such  systems  of  belief  do  not  ob- 
tain almost  universal  acc^tance  but  by  slow  progress. 

The  date  of  the  eej»blishment  of  Gnosticism  as  a  metaphysical  and 
cosmical  theory  must  be  set  down  in  that  period  when  a  certain  disor- 
dered and  unhealthy  quiet  followed  the  successes  of  tho  Roman  arms  in 
the  East.  There  are  many  problwna  in  the  literature  and  history  of 
the  first  century,  which  can  only  be  solved  upon  the  supposition  that 
Gnosticism  was  fully  developed  in  its  main  features  before  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Christ.  Fhilo  was  lees  a  Platonist  than  a  Gnostic,  and 
did  but  speak  for  the  Gnostics  around  him.  Simon  Magus  was  a  com- 
plete Gnostic  before  he  had  learned  anything  from  the  apostles. 

The  inspired  writings  of  the  apostles  teem  with  prooik  of  the  early 
prevalence* of  Gnosticism  and  with  illustrations  of  the  dangers  with 
which  it  threatened  the  new  religion. 

Bationalists  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  f^iostles  of  borrowing  from 
Philo;  but  fiuniliarity  with  Gnosticism  would  show  that  Philo  was  toe 
recent  to  be  much  known  to  Paul,  though  the  general  principles  of  all 
QnosticB  were  intimately  known  by  the  apostles.    We  do  not  merely 
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admit,  but  we  claim  that  Jolm  and  Paul  were  {amiliar  with  the 
tenets  of  Qnosticiam,  but  the  evidencea  are  complete  that  they  knew 
them  only  to  abhor  and  condemn  them.  An  understanding  of  their 
allusions  to  this  philosophy,  and  of  their  contrast  of  its  errors  with  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  will  make  many  passages  of  Scripture  glow 
widi  jiew  light. 

The  many  words  in  conmion  use  among  the  dnostics,  such 
as,  " Banning"  " Word,"  " OrUy-htgoUen-aon,"  " life,"  " light," 
"Spirit,"  "Hon,"  "  Angd,"  "  Wiadom,"  "Mitnesa"  etc.,  are  caught 
np  by  the  apoetles,  and  with  a  kindling  enthusiasm,  and  an  eloquence 
which  belongs  only  to  inspiration,  it  is  shown  that  the  truth  of  which 
these  words,  are  the  shadow,  is  seen  perfectly  only  in  Jesus  Chriat. 

Take,  for  example,  that  wonderful  passage,  so  different  from  the 
general  style  of  the  New  Testament,  the  introduction  of  John's  Gos- 
pel. There  is  here  no  mention  of  Gnosticism,  no  Gnostic  dogma, 
nothing  but  what  is  Chnstian,  pure,  lofty,  unworldly.  Yet  the  words 
are  Gnostic,  while  the  thoughts  are  divine.  The  apostle  does  not 
arffue  against  folly.  Why  should  he  draw  into  the  light  the  doctrines 
he  refutes  ?  He  only  gathers  together  those  words  which,  to  the  philos- 
ophers were  symbohcal'  of  the  profoundest  mysteries,  and  in  one  word 
gives  the  key  to  all.  With  the  name  of  Christ  he  puts  to  shame  a 
score  of  Gnostic  theories. 

Simon*  Magus,  marked  for  an  immortality  of  in&my  In  Acts  viii., 
appears  in  history  as  a  leader  of  the  first  school  which  attempted  to 
unite  Christian  elements  with  Greek  and  Jewish  Gnosticism.  He 
is  said  to  have  taught  that  the  Father  or  Jehovah,  the  Son  or 
Christ,  and  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  were  the  same  person  of  God 
onder  different  modes  of  existence.  And  he  affirmed  that  he  was 
himself  the  word,  the  first  image  of  the  perfect. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  word?  of  John,  so  we  may  see  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  a  recognition  of  the  theories  of  Gnostics,  and  a 
fiwile  refutation  of  them  by  simply  pointing  to  Jesus.  When  Paul  in 
Athens  fouud  the  altar  to  God  unknown  and  unknowable,  Syvaxrroi;,  he 
shames  the  pretentious  wise  men  with  the  evidence  of  their  own 
ignorance,  and,  with  the  dignity  of  inspiration,  says,  "Whom,  there- 
fore, ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you."  The  fiicta  of 
Gnoeticism  explain  this  passage,  and  many  others. 

Notice  the  difference  between  the  epistle  to  the  Komans  and  all 
the  others  of  Paul.    The  Romans  were  never  phUosophioal,  and  never 

■  M*tl«T,  ToL  I.,  pp  192-194,  Th«  roUoiren  at  Bimoa  even  clumed  that  he  vas  tha 
Puadeta,  Um  Almigh^,  ^Ting  all  tha  attribatM  o[  Qod.  His  Qv  MtieUm  wu  mora  Jawiih 
Ihu  Greek 
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Gnostic ;  therefore,  in  the  epistle  to  them  there  is  do  warning  against 
philosophy,  no  refutation  of  its  dogmas.  But  in  the  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  there  is  at  once  an  abnegation  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  an 
affirmation  of  glory  only  in  Christ  The  apoBtlo  advances  warily, 
arousing  no  prejudices  of  his  readers,  who  had  been  educated  in 
GnosticiBm,  and  were  not  yet  wholly  emancipated  &om  it,  until,  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  he  says,  "  I  know  nothing  by  myeeE"  Then,  in  iv.  7, 
he  strikes  at  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  coatea.  In  v.  ajid  vi.  he  protests 
against  that  hcense  which  Onosticism  authorized,  and  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter.  In  viii.,  he  shows  dearly  the  difference  between 
the  heathen  and  the  Ohristian  gnosis,  the  vital,  inspiring  element  of 
the  latter  being  love.  In  xii.,  he  teaches  those  who  had  behoved  in 
many  spirits,  that  the  spirit  of  Gcod  is  one.  In  xiv.  37,  he  affirms 
that  the  true  "  spiritual"  mnn  is  the  Christian. 

But  in  the  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians  he  more  plainly  shows 
his  knowledge  of  Gnoaticiflm  and  its  hoatihty  to  Christianity,  e.  g.,  in 
X.  5,  he  afflrtna  that  true  reUgion  casta  down  the  folUea  of  imaginatiou, 
wid  every  rival  to  the  true  gnosis  of  Gtod,  and  subjects  every  thought 
to  Christ.  It  is  Gnosticism  vbich,  in  xi.  14,  he  recognizes  as  exalting 
Satan  as  an  angel  of  light 

Bo  also  in  Eph.  i.  10,  the  words  are  Gnostic,  but  the  lesson  is 
Qiristian.  In  ii.  2,  he  tells  the  Christians  of  Ejpbesus  of  their  former 
professions  of  service  of  the  "Eon  of  this  world,"  "prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air."  In  iii.  15  and  19,  he  exalta  Christ  aa  the  glory  of 
the  j?ten?ma.     So  also  in  iv.  13-16. 

The  Colossiana  seem  to  have  been  especially  given  to  Gnosticism ; 
therefore,  Paul's  epistle  to  them  teems  with  lessons  of  the  truth  that 
ia  better  and  wiser.  In  i.  12-19,  he  equals  the  first  of  John  in  th? 
array  of  Gnostic  words,  and  in  the  exposition  that  of  all  the  truth 
they  represent,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  essence.  It  is  in  the  tone  of  an 
exultant  peean  that  he  cries,  "  He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
the  first  bom  over  all  creation."  "  By  him  were  all  things  created." 
"  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist"  "  It 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  ail  fullness  dwell."  Similar  to 
these  are  the  alluaions  and  the  lessons  of  verses  26-28. 

The  allusions  of  the  second  chapter  are  still  more  direct  In  verse 
3  it  is  in  Christ  tiiat  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  Gnosis. 
In  verses  9  and  10,  there  is  an  expHcit  warning  against  philosophy, 
and  the  remarkable  expression  that  "In  Christ  dwelleth  all  the 
pleroma  of  Deity  bodily."  Verses  18  and  23  are  equally  oxphcit  in 
their  allusions. 

The  allusions  in  II.  Thees.  ii.,  apply  to  nothing  else  so  weU  as  to 
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this  philosophy.  GuosticiBm,  as  then,  existing,  and  its  fature,  are  well 
described.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  aystfim  to 
accept  the  commoii  Interpretation  of  this  paeaf^,  and  of  John's  allu- 
sions to  Antichrist. 

When  Paul,  in  I.  Tim.  i.  4,  and  Tit.  iii.  9,  warns  against  endless 
genealogies,  he  speaks  a  riddle  to  us  unless  he  refers  to  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  an  endless  series  of  eons  emanating  from  God.  The  ex- 
pressions of  I.  Tim.  iv.  1-3,  apply  to  Gnosticism  far  better  than 
to  popery. 

In  r^ard  to  the  introduction  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  I  quote 
the  words  of  M.  Matter :'  "  When  St  Paul  there  says,  at  the  outset, 
that  God  made  the  worlds  (afwvo?,  eona),  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  the 
Saviour  is  'the  image  of  his  glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person, 
in^ixnaaco}^  ainnb,  Upholding  aU  things  by  the  word  of  his  power, 
being  superior  to  the  angda,  by  as  much  as  his  name  is  more  excel- 
lent than  theirs,  does  he  not  seem  to  say  *  •  *  that  the  true  word 
is  Jesus  Christ?  When  he  adds,  '  Let  all  the  angels  worship  him,' 
does  he  not  seem  to  say  to  the  Gnostics,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  exalted 
above  all  those  eona  whom  they  place  between  themselves  and  the 
utihumm  Father  f" 

A  philosophical  system  so  widely  accepted,  so  seductive,  so  arrogant, 
could  not  fail  greatly  to  affect  the  advance  of  a  new  philosophy  and 
relijpon.  A  score  or  more  of  Gnostic  schools  had  adopted  certain 
Hebrew  dogmas,  or  perversions  of  them,  and  the  same  spirit  would 
threaten  Christianity,  both  with  fierce  assaults,  and  with  the  seduc- 
tions of  an  unholy  alliance.  A  haughty  intellectualism  despised  the 
Trdmi;  01  faith  of  tho  Christians,  and  assailed  the  new  doctrines  with 
all  the  spite  which  rationalistic  pride  adds  to  the  natural  venom  of 
sinful  hearts.  The  whole  East  was  infected  by  the  poison,  and  even 
those  who  were  converted  to  Christ  bore  with  them  into  the  church 
the  taint  of  the  festering  vims. 

From  the  time  of  Simon  Magus  who  had  many  disciples,  the 
number  of  Gnostics  who  adopted  something  of  ChristiaQity  increased. 
Satumin,  Tatian,  Marcion,  and  many  others,  some  claiming  to  be  the 
true  Christians,  perverted  Christianity.  For  three  hundred  years 
there  flourished  various  sects,  which  taught  mystical  theories  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  By  some  he  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  higher 
eons ;  by  others  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  to  whom  the  divine  Logos 
became  united  at  his  baptism ;  by  many  it  was  affirmed  that  Christ 
had  not  a  true  body,  and  only  appeared  to  suffer, 

'  Vol  I.,  p.  isa 
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Most  disastrous  was  QDoeticism  in  its  influeDce  on  the  morala  of  its 
advocates.  It  led  raaoy  to  ascetic  self-torture  for  the  mortification 
of  the  flesh  and  emancipation  of  the  spirit;  but  it  deluded  more  with 
the  fancy  that  they  conld  retain  purity  of  spirit  while  giving  up  their 
bodies  to  indulgence  in  the  wildest  excesses.  By  the  attempt  to 
realize  a  passionless  lust,  many  wsre  encouraged  in  the  most  shameful 
orgies,  sjid  a  most  shocking  debauchery.  The  sin  which  iu  the  church 
at  Corinth  awoke  the  indignation  of  Paul,  was  repeated  with  all 
possible  variations  of  vileness,  and  there  is  all  reason  to  fear  that 
those  pretended  saints  who  professed  to  expose  themselves  to  tho 
strongest  temptations  without  sin,  only  drew  a  vail  over  abominE.blo 
shame. 

Gnosticiam  in  the  church  affected  for  three  centuries  the  Christian 
apprehensions  of  doctrine,  and  stamped  with  an  indelible  impress 
even  the  orthodox  formulas  of  systematic  theology. 

Before  Christianity  had  passed  its  infancy,  John'  wrote  in  sorrow, 
"As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there 
many  ajitichrists.  They  went  out  from  ua,  but  they  were  not  of  us. 
He  is  antidirist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  Grod,  Every 
spirit  that  coofeseeth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  iu  the  flesh  is  not 
of  God,  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard 
that  it  should  come ;  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world.  Many 
confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fiesh.  This  is  a  deceiver 
and  an  antichrist."  But  for  five  hundred  years  the  "mystery  of 
iniquity"  did  work,  only  gradually  waning.  During  these  centuries 
it  opposed  reason  to  revelation  and  feith,  corrupted  the  doctrines  of 
the  incarnation,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  Trinity,  infected  tho 
whole  Eastern  church  with  an  unspiritual  intellectualism,  begot 
ftsceticism  and  monasticism,  cormpted  the  theory  of  virtue  and  actual 
morals,  and,  in  general,  quickened  and  sustained  everything  that  ia 
hostile  to  religion  and  to  Christ. 

Keo-PIkloDism. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  second  century  was  founded  that  school  of 
philosophy  which  bears  distinctively  tho  name  of  Neo-Platonism.  Its 
founder,  Ammonius  Saccas,  was  somewhat  under  Christian  inflnenoes, 
and  attempted  a  fusion  of  some  Egyptian  and  Oriental  notions  with  Pla- 
tonic and  Christian  doctrines:  Its  later  leaders,  Plotinu8,Porphyry,Jam- 

l  L  John  ii.  18  uid  22;  iv.  1,  3.    II.  Jotiii  T. 
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Itlichus,  Hierocles,  Flattu/^  and  Proclus,  aimed  rather  at  a  reatora- 
tioD  of  a  pvirer  Platoniam.    It  flourished  till  the  raxth  century. 

Neo-Flatonism  is  of  interest  for  its  seductive  intellectnalisnij  which 
inspired  the  haughtiest  and  moet  violent  attacks  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  aided  Gnosticisni  in  introducing  Platoniam  into  spe- 
culative Christian  theology. 

The  philosophers  of  this  school  oKtended  Plato's  theory  of  knowl- 
edge to  complete  idealism ;  an  idealism,  however,  rather  pantheistic^ 
than  athebtic.  By  Flotinus  the  inference  was  drawn  tihat  since  we 
do  not  leam  &om  the  outward  world,  but  by  self-consciousness  of 
reason,  and  reminiscence  of  ideas,  it  cannot  be  known  that  there  is  a 
harmony  of  thoughts  with  things.  Trulii  was  harmony  of  thoughts 
with  thoughts.  "To  rest  in  self  waa  to  commune  with  the  universe," 
The  theory  which  Flato  had  somewhat  poetically  advanced  as  one  of 
the  highest  myateric3  of  science,  Flotinua  boldly  exhibited  as  a  com- 
moQ  principle.  Ho  held  that  knowledge  is  attained  in  the  identity  of 
the  object  known,  the  act  of  knowing,  and  the  knower.  In  this  doc- 
tnne,  however,  he  has  not  in  view  the  establishment  of  egoistic  ideal- 
ism— Btill  less  the  denial  of  the  real  existence  of  Ood — but  rather 
affirms  that  reason  can  mount  up  to  union  and  communiou  with  God 
and  see  all  ideas  in  him.  It  became  a  favorite  doctrine  of  Neo- 
Flatonista  that  by  ecstasy  the  philoeopher  coold  be  united  with  God, 
and  oould  gain  knowledge  of  him  by  l^e  intuitions  of  pure  reason. 
Porphyry  affirmed  that  Flotinus  and  himself  had  been  so  united  with 
Deity. 

The  theology  of  this  school  is  Edso  an  exaggeration  of  that  of  Flato. 
The  ooeoess  which  Flato  had  attribut«d^  God,  as  freedom  from  diver- 
sity of  elements  and  liability  to  change,  was  now  regarded  as  a  meta- 
physinal  unchamgeableness.  Instead  of  rd  i*  and  r'  d^a^iJy,  the  favo- 
rite names  with  Plato,  God  was  called  t^  Iv,  and  it  was  affirmed  that 
of  him  nothing  could  be  predicated — not  even  virtues,  self-conscious- 
ness, or  existence.  The  philosophers  of  this  school,  by  their  theory 
that  the  operation  of  mind  is  the  production  of  thought,  and  that 
thought  is  identical  with  both  its  subject  and  its  object,  were  led  away 
from  Plato's  theory  of  creation  to  the  doctrine  that  aU  real  being  is  a 
part  of  the  divine  mind,  and,  as  cognizable,  is  an  emanation.  They 
abandoned  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  material  modes  of  real 
existence.  Flotinus,  Proclus  and  Hierocles,  if  th^  admitted  any  ob- 
jective existence  of  matter,  ascribed  its  origin  to  the  divine  essence.' 

1  Peilupi  it  wonld  b«  maie  correct  to  saj  thftt  the7  vacllatod  b«twoui  panthe)»ti«  tnd  ag[>- 
ialJc  MhaLstic  idoftlisoi. 
>  Cadwt^Uk'i  lot.  Sfit.  Htobeim'a,  Sd.  by  Huruon,  Vol  II,  p.  378,  not*. 
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With  tiiis  idea  of  emauatioa  tlie  Neo-Flatoniste,  aa  a  claae,  attempted 
to  imite  Flato'a  dualism,*  ajid  the  result  was  eubatajitiaJIy  a  doctrine 
of  eternal  emoQation. 

In  an  ethical  theory,  founded  on  such  a  philosophy,  sin  woold  of 
coarse  lose  most  of  it  heinoufinesa.  AsceticlBm  and  contemplation 
were  virtues  potent  to  purify  the  mind  for  perception  of  dtemons  and 
communion  with  God.  A  spirit  thus  puri£ed  would  after  death 
ascend  unencumbered.  Ammonius  Saccas  believed  that  only  the 
lower  orders  of  epirita  assume  human  forms;  and  Flotinus  acknowl- 
edged a  divine  element  in  philosophers  alone. 

The  other  important  features  of  Flatonism  were'  adopted  without 
material  change. 

Heo-Flatonism  in  the  third  century  took*  possession  of  the  schools 
of  el^ant  culture,  in  which  both  Pagans  and  Christians  were  educated, 
and  greatly  fostered,  both  out  of  the  church  and  within  it,  a  high  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  speculative  philosophy  and  of  ascetic*  discipline. 


About  270  A.D.  waa  established  the  school  of  Manea.*  Its  vivid 
representations  of  its  ideas  are  doubtless  the  product  of  Oriental 
imagination ;  but  the  ideas,  divested  of  their  figurative  dress,  are  Pla- 
tonic, and  to  Platonism  is  to  be  ascribed  their  wide  acceptance  among 
Greeks,  AMcajis,  and  even  Romans, 

It  was  taught  that  there  were  eternally  two  worlds:  the  one  of 
good  and  light,  the  other  of  evil  and  darkness.  From  a  min^ii^  of 
the  borders  of  these  resulted  evil  and  strife,  A  divine  Demiurge  ema- 
nated irom  the  kingdom  of  light  and  formed  our  universe  out  of  the 
mingled  elements  of  good  and  evil,  in  order  that,  by  processes  partly 
natural  tcaA  partly  spiritual,  light  and  darkness  may  be  separated. 
Other  beings,  among  whom  were  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Christ,  emanated 
from  the  same  kingdom  of  light. 

Manichffiism  was  of  course  condemned  by  the  church,  but  seduced 
many  weak  Christians,  Its  dualism  was  its  feature  which  was  most 
hateful  to  the  early  church;  but  it  became  common  in  the  Catholic 
church  to  brand  almost  all  heresies  with  the  charge  of  Manichseism. 

>  "  It  is  donbtfnl  irh«thei  Flotinan  meaat  to  ollov  to  malter  asj  objectiTe  eiUUnea."  Pro- 
eliuEay8(V.CoiaiiKii(.ouTinuiua.  n,lT.)"Godi9theb(ieiB0fTiiattcr."  He,  na  nell  aanipi-o. 
c\ie:  denies  Plato's  dualism.    W.  Archer  Butler,  Vul.  II .  p.  3ST. 

'  KcHdieini'ii  Hist  ConL  II.  otap.  1,  part  2, 1  3. 

*  "  Aleinndria  and  her  Sclionls,"  p  109,  circ, 

*  .Sod  ui]i  church  liistoiy,  tn  OisMUr,  GueriokE,  Nonoder,  Uoshcim. 
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Acoording  tb  this  system  philosopliy  and  ascetic  diacipline  were  the 
meana  of  attaining  purity.  Plato's  doctrine  of  caates  was,  however, 
maintained,  according  to  which  pbiloeopberB  are  noble  and  the  igno- 
rant are  despicable. 

Mauickeisiu  floorished  greatly  during  the  fourth  century,  and  did 
not  disappear  till  after  the  close  of  the  fifth.  To  some  it  was  a  help 
towards  Christaanity;  to  others  it  was  a  bar;  and  in  general  it  was  a 
vigorooe,  powerful,  subtle  enemy  of  tie  truth. 

JoHH  C.  C.  Clabke, 
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StninipTiicludatTyiitUsai^^BrigMiM.    B;  the  late  Hit.  F.  W. 

Bissnmt.  U.  A,^  the  hunmbwit.    Hn   TolomM.     TlDkaor  A 

Fields,  ^Mon. 
Lift  owl  Z,<Uan  qf  FuDmai  W.  SiMmma,  IS.  A.    Edited  by  Bnr- 

roui  A.  Bkmh,  IC.  A.    In  two  TOlamae.    Tioknor  A  Fieldi. 

THE  preaect  a^  is  profoundly  religious,  in  spite  of  its  unbelief. 
It  demandH  on  intelligent  foundation  for  its  faith,  a  harmony 
between  its  doctrine  and  its  life.  Its  very  ekepticism  is  often  earnest, 
groping  eagerly  for  trutli,  and  uttering  devout  sighs,  like  the 
I^ahnist,  from  a.  failure  to  find.  There  is  little  resemblance  between 
the  theism  of  Theodore  Parker,  which  rejects  the  Bible  becatae  it 
seems  to  make  God  less  real  and  present  among  men  than  in  the 
apostolic  and  patriarchal  ages,  and  the  deism  of  David  Hume,  which 
denied  all  divine  care  and  OTersight.  There  is  no  affinity  even 
between  the  pantheism  of  Mr.  Emerson,  which  sees  a  beauty  and 
order  in  the  universe  flowing  ever  from  the  divine  presence,  and  the 
atheism  of  I>'Holbach  and  Voltaire,  which  mocked  at  Ood,  and  made 
a  jest  of  sacred  things. 

The  skepticism  of  the  age  is  the  natural  result  of  a  rapid  advance 
in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  Mr,  Buckle  and  Mr.  Lecky  invert 
this  natural  law,  and  with  a  perverse  blindness  insist  that  skepticism 
begeta  discovery  and  progress.  But  reason  and  &.ot3'are  both  against 
them.     The  ages  of  rapid  growth  in  knowledge  have  been  ages  of 
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atrong  fiiith.  The  great  discoverers  of  the  world  have  been  devout 
believers.  It  requires  feith  in  an  established  order,  and  in  the 
anjversal  supremacy  of  lav,  to  inspire  any  enthnsiaBm  in  study.  But 
when  large  addittons  have  been  made  to  human  knowle^e,  old 
principlee  seem  to  be  invalidated,  and  old  fejths  undermined,  and 
thoughbfbl  men  need  to  reconstruct  their  systems  of  science  and 
theol(^.  The  discoveries  of  Tycho  Brabe  and  Oopemicus  com- 
pelled the  rejection  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  the  researdies  of 
geology  have  awakened  doubts  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and  modi- 
fied the  intfflT™*^*ion  of  the  firat  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  remarkable  discoveries  of  oar  age  in  science,  in  history,  in 
archaeology,  in  social  reform,  in  mental  philosophy,  and  in  bibUcal 
interpretation,  will  for  a  time  lead  to  skepticism.  New  wine  cannot 
be  put  into  old  bottles.  The  shell  which  has  been  outgrown  must  be 
abandoned  by  its  Uvii^  inmate.  An  earnest  soul  will  not  be  at  rest 
in  a  faith  with  which  the  &ct8  of  the  present  time  seem  to  be  con- 
flict. It  will  brood  patiently  over  discrepancies  and  oppositions,  as 
the  divine  spirit  brooded  over  the  primeval  chaos,  till  from  the  con- 
fused mass  arises  a  new  world  of  beauty  and  order.  The  prevailing 
doubts  and  Bkepticisms  of  the  age  will  sooner  or  later  give  place  to  a 
foith  more  intelligent  and  deep-rooted  than  before.  The  Bible  will 
gain  a  stronger  hold  on  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men. 

One  must  recognize  this  nnreet  of  the  age — the  alarm  of  Christians 
becanse  some  of  the  old  foundations  are  giving  way — and  the  gloom 
of  unbelievers,  who  are  drifting  without  chart  or  compass — to  imder- 
stand  the  moral  power  wielded  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Bobertson.  They 
act  as  mediators  between  the  past  and  the  present ;  welding  tc^ther, 
perhaps  only  mechanically,  like  the  iron  and  clay  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image,  the  scholarship  of  the  age  with  the  earnest  Ufe  of  the  past. 
But  their  words  come  from  hearts  palpitating  in  intense  sympathy 
with  the  life  of  the  ^e,  and  onbelievers  foel  the  attraction  of  a  subtile 
magnetism.  They  speak,  also,  from  an  inward  experience  of  divine 
grace,  which  Christians  recognize  as  akin  to  their  own,  though,  like 
the  workers  of  miracles,  seen  by  James  and  John,  they  wander  outside 
the  Christian  lines  of  fellowship.  The  unknown  author  of  "  Ecce 
Homo"  is  stirring  the  depths  of  many  hearts,  Christian  and  skeptic, 
because  his  volume  combiaes  the  questionings  of  the  present  with  a 
laith  in  Jesus  coming  down  from  the  past. 

Nine  years  ago  a  volume  of  sermons,  published  in  Boston,  excited  a 
Himilnr  interest.  The  author  was  unknown  in  this  country.  Scholars 
and  clergymen,  opening  the  volume  and  glancing  at  the  title-page, 
inquired  languidly,  "  Who  was  Mr.  Bobertson  ?"     The  prefece  gave 
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an  onsatia&ctory  answer.  Sermons  were  regarded  as  heavy  literature, 
and  one  might  have  supposed  that  an  onluio'wu  aathor  would  find  few 
readers,  and  that  the  book  would  soon  find  its  place  among  the  lumber 
of  the  sales-room.  But  those  who  glanced  beyond  the  title  page 
found  themselves  strangely  iascinated.  The  languid  inquiry  became 
an  earnest  one,  mingled  with  shame  at  their  ignorance.  The  book 
was  taken  home  to  the  parlor  and  the  study,  to  be  read  with  profound 
interest.  It  began  to  be  talked  of  by  the  fireside,  and  at  the  club, 
and  to  be  noticed  by  the  daily  and  quarterly  journals.  Ministers  of 
belief  wide  apart  as  the  poles,  read  it  with  avidity,  and  Baptist  joined 
with  Episcopalian,  and  Calvinist  with  Methodist,  in  confessing  its 
originahty  and  spiritual  power.  Unitarians  claimed  the  preacher  as 
an  accession  to  lie  liberal  ranks;  and  Orthodox  men  repUed,  "If 
Unitarianism  can  take  on  such  ardent  faith  in  Christ,  and  such  intense 
earnestness  of  spiritual  life,  the  virua  will  go  out  of  its  heresy."  FotiT 
other  volumes  of  sermons,  and  one  of  addresses,  followed  the  first, 
before  the  appetite  of  the  public  was  sated ;  and,  more  recently,  the 
"  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Eobertaon,"  by  Mr.  Brooke,  has 
reheved  a  curiosity,  quickened  by  his  writings,  to  know  the  man  him- 
Bolf,  and  the  methods  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  The  life  is 
a  key  to  the  sermons.  As  a  garden  of  roses  is  compressed  into  a  vial 
of  precious  attar,  so  these  sermons  are  wrung  from  a  soul  which  has 
passed  throu^  the  wine-press  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Brooke  has  done  his  work  well,  and  given  to  the  world  a 
biography  worthy  of  the  name.  The  reader  may  trace,  in  the  natural 
unfolding  of  the  life,  the  processes  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth. 
The  biographer  never  obtrudes  himself,  like  Mr.  Weiss  in  the  Life  of 
Theodore  Parker ;  but  leaves  the  letters  and  journals  to  tell  their  own 
story,  with  such  editorial  comments  as  are  needed  to  give  fulness  to 
the  record.  In  some  particulars,  we  think  be  has  erred.  He  has 
suppressed  the  names  of  correspondents,  and  robbed  the  more  im- 
portant letters  of  half  their  value,  for  they  can  be  interpreted  only  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  haa 
given  an  undue  proportion  of  melancholy  letters.  The  mercurial 
temper  of  Mr.  Eobertson  must  have  had  its  exuberant  hours,  when 
life  was  glad  and  gay  and  no  clouds  cast  their  shadow ;  and  a  few 
lettera  in  this  vein  would  have  mellowed  the  tone  of  the  whole  memoir. 
Mr.  Brooke  has  also  bitter  prejudices  against  the  evangelical  party  in 
the  Church  of  England,  which  warp  his  judgment,  and  make  him, 
partial  to  his  iriend  and  unjust  to  them.  He  fails  to  see  that  Mr. 
Bobertson  gave  just  ofience  by  uncharitable  strictures ;  that  scorn  on 
his  part  invited  abuse  from  others.     If  one  breaks  the  peace  by  sharp 
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attacks,  he  must  not  complain  if  he  receives  wounds  in  the  strife. 
With  these  exceptions,  and  a  slight  tone  of  exaggeration  running 
through  the  biography,  Mr.  Brooke  deserves  high  praise  for  insight, 
candor,  and  eminent  ability. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  Mr.  RobertBon's  parentage,  or  in 
his  early  training.  His  father  waa  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 
a  man  of  substantial  worth,  who  retired  from  the  service  to  overlgok 
more  carefully  the  education  of  his  children.  The  mother  shared  in 
the  Cither's  anxieties,  and  aimed  to  make  home  attractive  and  to 
shield  the  children,  in  the  home-circle,  from  the  evil  influences  of  the 
world.  Frederick  was  the  oldest  son,  and  inherited  the  father's  mili- 
tary tastes.  His  early  years  at  Fort  Leith  made  a  permanent  impres- 
sion on  his  poetical  nature,  and  he  remembered  till  death  the  roll  of 
the  morning  aod  evening  drum,  the  boom  of  the  cannon,  and  the 
hunting  excursions  in  which  his  father  delighted.  He  longed  to  be  a 
soldier,  and  when,  after  a  thorough  classical  education,  he  was  put  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  health  and  spirits  failed,  and  his  father  yielded  a 
reluctant  consent  to  his  entering  the  army. 

The  King,  in  gratitude  for  important  service  done  by  the  family, 
promised  an  appointment  in  a  cavalry  regiment  in  India,  and  young 
Frederick,  full  of  enthusiasm,  began  his  military  studies  in  Chatham. 
This  was  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  His  success  in  study  was 
brilliant,  and  he  won  distinction  as  a  bold  rider  and  a  fine  marksman 
and  draaghtsman.  The  romance  of  his  nature  revelled  in  dreams  of 
adventure,  in  chivalrous  deeds,  helping  the  weak  and  succoring  the 
oppressed  ;  and  its  moral  elements  grew  strong  in  thoughts  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  heroism  in  duty  and  fidelity  to  superiors.  A  religious 
life  in  the  army  had  a  charm  for  him.  "He  imagined  that  it  was  his 
peculiar  vocation  to  bear  witness  to  God;  to  set  the  example  of  a  pure 
aad  Christian  Ufe  in  his  corps;  to  be  the  Cornelius  of  bis  regiment." 

Providence  ordered  that  his  heroism  should  be  tested  in  another 
profession.  Two  years  of  study  passed  and  no  appointment  came  from 
the  King.  The  promise  seemed  forgotten,  and  the  young  soldier 
drooped  as  hope  slowly  faded  out.  The  father  urged  him  to  enter 
the  ministry,  and  though  he  had  once  replied  decisively,  "Anything 
but  that — I  am  not  fit  for  it,"  he  considered  anew  the  question  of 
duty.  Two  clerical  friends  were  importunate  in  their  advice,  and  he 
at  length  accepted  a  vacancy  in  Brazenoso  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
matriculated  May  4, 1837,  in  hia  twenty-second  year.  A  few  daya 
after,  the  coveted  commission  came,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  go  back, 
and  with  a  bitter  pang  it  was  decUned.  He  became  a  soWer  of 
Christ,  and  bore  the  standard  through  life  with  the  courage  and  zeal 
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of  a  martyr.  The  En^ish  army  lost  a  brilliant  leader,  who  would 
liava  won  laords  in  India  or  the  Crimea:  the  pulpit  gained  one  of  the 
first  teachers  of  the  age. 

The  decision  was  a  forced  one,  for  Ms  heart  was  with  the  army. 
To  the  earnest  question  of  Mr.  Davies,  "  Are  you  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  done?"  he  could  never  give  an  affirmative  reply.  The 
gloomy  experiences  of  later  life,  its  chafings,  its  irksome  perform- 
ance of  duty,  as  if  lifting  a  cruahiug  hurden,  were  due  in  part  to  a 
conviction  that  the  ministry  was  not  his  choice.  His  great  sadness 
might  have  been  reUeved  if  he  had  felt  that  he  waa  in  the  path  of 
duty;  that  he  had  not  taken  this  honor  on  himself,  but  had  been  called 
of  God  as  was  Aaron.  One  of  his  letters  gives  a  key  to  this  sadaess. 
"There  are  delicately  organized  minda  in  which  a  mental  error  can 
produce  more  anxiety  than  crime  can  in  coarser  minds."  But  a  mili- 
tary hfe  would  not  have  satisfied  him.  Its  prosaic  fecto  are  too  unlike 
the  picture  drawn  by  his  imagination.  Ho  thought  only  of  the  excite- 
ment of  action,  of  perils  incurred,  and  romantic  adventures  and  ebi- 
valroua  deeds.  He  forgot  the  long  years  of  peace,  the  tedium  of  life 
in  barracks,  the  weariness  of  ennui.  He  would  have  loathed  the 
languor  of  repose,  and  his  remarkable  sermon  on  "  The  Illusiveness  of  ^ 
Lil'e,"  would  have  been  confirmed  from  his  experience  in  a  military 
career. 

He  entered  Oxford  when  the  Tractarian  controversy  was  sending 
tho  pulsations  of  a  new  life  through  the  ancient  halls.  The  most 
sluggish  natures  were  stirred.  A  century  before  a  similar  agitation 
had  gone  out  from  Christ  Church  College  instead  of  Oriel.  Then  a 
few  Fellows  and  Tutors  and  Commoners,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of 
irrehgion  and  unbelief  in  the  University  and  the  Kingdom,  formed  a 
"Holy  Club,"  whose  members  aimed  by  simple  rules  to  cultivate  piety 
towards  Crod  and  benevolence  to  man.  The  conservatism  of  Oxford 
resented  the  innovation,  looked  down  with  scorn  on  the  reformers, 
pelted  them  with  nicknames,  and  at  last  with  a  show  of  dignity  ex- 
pelled some  oi' the  offenders  from  the  Colleges.  But  the  leaven  in  that 
"  Club"  did  a  mighty  work :  it  started  a  reform  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, created,  one  may  say,  tiie  Evangehcal  party,  gave  a  new  power  to 
Dissent,  and  called  into  being  the  Wesleyan  body,  which  still  continues 
a  leading  organization  in  the  religious  world. 

The  Tractarian  party  had  another  origin  and  aim,  A  few  earnest 
churchmen  in  Oxford  mourned  over  the  decay  of  the  Establishment. 
Reforms  were  weakening  its  national  character  and  restricting  it,q 
privileges.  Now  buttresses  were  needed  to  strengthen  its  walls  against 
the  seqiflir  tendencies  of  the  age  and  tho  rapid  growth  of  Dissent. 
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They  gave  themselves  to  Hie  work  of  coltiTatitig  a  churchly  spirit  l:^ 
assertlDg  the  .worth  of  rites  and  ordinances,  and  Btimolating  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  past.  A  new  life  was  stirred,  finding  expres- 
sion in  ascetic  habits  and  imposing  chorchly  forms.  The  Tractarian 
party  led  the  University  by  virtue  of  intellectoal  force  and  earnest 
lives.  A  spiritual  magnetism  drew  to  Newman  and  Fnsey  and 
Keble,  young  men  of  large  mind  and  heart  who  sought  in  religion 
something  more  than  a  name  and  longed  to  make  life  noble  by  &ith 
and  sacrifice.  But  the  movement  soon  ^ent  its  force,  for  unlike  the 
Methodist  reform,  it  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  church,  not  &om 
Christ. 

Young  Robertson  was  drawn  to  this-party  by  many  affinities.  The 
intellectual  power  of  Mr.  Newman's  sermons  moved  bim  strangely. 
His  romantic  nature  was  stirred  by  the  fervor  of  the  leaders  and  saw 
in  tbgir  self-denial  the  very  spirit  of  the  Master.  But  his  intellectual 
convictions  were  stronger  than  personal  sympathies ;  and  a  careM 
study  of  the  book  of  Acts,  to  learn  the  nature  of  baptism  and  the  divine 
plan  of  the  church,  convinced  him  that  the  Tractarians  were  in  $rror. 
In  a  man  of  such  earnestness  the  recoil  was  decided,  and  he  con- 
demned sharply  "  the  delusive  heresy,"  and  mourned  that  "under  the 
breath  of  this  accursed  upas  tree,  promising  and  ardent  young  men 
becfune  dead  to  their  Redeemer  and  useless  to  his  church." 

His  course  at  Oxford  gave  little  promise  of  a  brilliant  career. 
There  was  intellectual  growth,  for  he  mastered  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  Butler.  But  he  followed  no  definite  plan  of 
study,  and  did  not  read  for  honors,  which  he  subsequently  deplored 
as  "utterly,  mournfully,  irreparably  wrong."  He  had  few  intimate 
friends,  engaged  only  occasionally  in  the  debates  of  the  Union,  where 
John  Ruskin  was  an  opponent,  and  took  no  active  part  in  college 
movements.  He  formed  a  praying-circle,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Tracta- 
rian influences,  but  it  had  no  self-inspiring  life  and  soon  died.  He 
passed  his  examination  for  a  degree  with  great  credit,  and  proudly 
refused  to  submit  to  a  second  examination  for  honors,  though  pressed 
by  the  heads  of  College  to  do  so,  with  an  assurance  of  success. 

He  b^an  at  once  to  read  for  ordination,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  July  12,  1840,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  His 
sadness  on  this  occasion  was  a  prophecy  of  his  liiture  life.  It  had  a 
two-fold  cause :  a  conviction,  on  the  one  hand,  that  his  vocation  was 
fixed  and  the  dream  of  military  Ufe  ended ;  and  a  foreboding,  on  the 
other,  that  his  ministry  would  be  a  stormy  one.  To  his  friend, 
George  Moncrieff,  he  writes,  "Our  path  will  be  a  rugged  one;  tbs 
hour  of  trial  is  at  hand."    The  sadness  was  so  great  thi^^  friend 
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said,  "his  E^tatioD  was  overpowering,  and  he  looked,  the  day  fiftei", 
as  if  he  had  been  throngb  an  iUne&e ;"  bat  it  did  not  onnma  h^  with 
vain  regrets,  it  kindled  rather  an  intense  fervor  in  duty.  The  text 
at  hifl  ordination  became  the  motto  of  hia  life, — "  Endure  hardness  aa 
a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  his  work  began  by  self-sacrifice. 
He  accepted  a  curacy  under  Mr.  Nicholson  in  Winchester,  and 
gave  himself  to  labor  with  extraordinary  diligence  and  Bucceaa. 
From  Abbott's  "Way  to  do  Good,"  he  learned  to  economise  time  and 
devise  methods  of  usefulness.  His  soul  caught  a  holy  glow  from  the 
Lives  of  Erainerd  and  Martyn,  and  the  "Imitation  of  Christ." 
Jonathan  Edwards  gave  solid  food  to  the  intellect.  With  a  mistaken 
seal  natural  to  young  men,  he  sought  to  promote  spiritual  growth  by 
austerities. 

"He  restricted  himself  to  all  but  necessary  expenses,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  iuB  income  on  the  poor.  He  created  a  system  of  restraint  ift  food 
and  sleep.  For  nearly  a  year  he  refrained  almost  altogether  from  meat. 
He  compelled  himself  to  rise  early.  His  motto  was,  '  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  he  must  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me.' " 

The  antipathy  of  his  biographer  to  evangelical  views  leads  him  to 
pronounce  Mr.  Eobertson's  ministry  at  Winchester  a  failure,  due  to  a 
narrow  system  of  &ith.    He  says — 

"  Trained  in  a  very  restricted  school  of  thought  and  religion,  which 
was  dofflinant  thirty  years  ago,  he  could  not  emerge  from  it  without  fii^t 
going  down  into  its  depths.  It  seems  to  have  weakened  everything  he 
wrote.  His  letters  at  this  time  are  scarcely  worth  reading.  Hifi 
thoughts  are  not  marked  by  any  individuality." 

The  writer's  prejudices  do  great  injustice  to  his  Mend.  The 
ministry  at  Winchester  was  no  failure,  but  a  prophecy  of  coming 
power.  It  was  the  happiest  year  of  his  professional  life,  when  he 
could  say,  "I  would  take  nothing  the  earth  has  to  offer  for  the  joy  of 
serving  Christ  aa  an  accredited  ambassador."  In  contrast  with  bis 
later  experience,  it  reminds  one  of  poor  John  Sterling's  beet  days  at 
Herstmonceux,  before  the  terrible  darkness  of  imbelief  fell  on  him. 
It  was  a  successfiil  ministry  in  the  best  sense,  for  the  hearers  wore 
impressed  and  won  to  a  life  of  piety.  One  of  them  says,  "  I  am  dis- 
posed to  say  his  sermons  were  never  at  any  time  more  impressive.'' 
He  hunself  rejoiced  in  having  "  reason  to  believe  that  many  more 
tJi&n  I  had  thought  were  brought  to  Christ." 

But  says  the  biographer,  "The  sermons,  contrasted  with  those 
delivered  at  Brighton,  were  startlingly  inferior."     May  not  the 
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icleriority  have  b«en  due  to  immature  thought  and  undeveloped 
power  ?  It  would  be  no  credit  to  any  man  to  preach  as  well  in  his 
first  year  as  in  hifi  tenth.  His  prepfo-ation  for  the  pulpit  was  meager, 
as  his  sermona  were  written  on  Saturday,  with  Httle  direct  study. 
At  Brighton,  he  gave  three  days  in  each  week  to  careful  preparation. 
He  needed,  too,  tiie  discipline  of  stem  trial  to  prove  the  mettle  that 
was  in  him.  He  says,  "  There  is  something  of  oombativenesa  in  me, 
which  prevents  Ae  whole  vigor  being  drawn  out,  except  when  I 
have  an  antagonist  to  deal  with,  a  falsehood  to  quell,  or  a  wrong  to 
avenge."  His  own  opinion  of  the  year  at  Winchester  is  unlike  his 
biographer's,  for  he  wrote  from  Brighton,  "  I  am  conscious  of  having 
developed  my  mind  and  character  more  truly,  and  with  more  fidelity, 
at  Winchester  than  anywhere."  Mr.  Brooke  confesses  reluctantly 
tha.t  "  all  this  torture  and  self-inquiry  gave  him,  to  a  certain  degree, 
an  insight  into  the  hearts  of  men,  though,  generally  speaking,  only 
into  the  evil  of  their  hearts.  He  gained  a  great  command  over  the 
feelings  of  those  who  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  the  same  weight 
of  sin  and  stru^le.    Hia  sermons  touched  such  men  to  the  quick." 

The  happy  life  at  Winchester  was  broken  up  by  a  severe  personal 
trial,  wholly  unexplained  in  the  memoir,  which  affected  his  health 
!uid  spirits.  He  thought  death  was  at  hand,  and  longed  to  die.  His 
preaching  assumed  new  power,  as  from  one  standing  at  the  grave. 
At  length  health  gave  way,  and  he  went  to  the  continent  for  rest, 
travelling  on  foot.  He  went  as  a  Christian,  speaking  kindly  to  all  he 
met  on  matters  of  personal  religion,  and  with  aa  innate  courtesy  that 
won  confidence.  Hi«  evangelical  views  were  marked,  for  he  con- 
demned the  errors  of  Bomanism  as  severely  as  the  orators  of  Eretar 
Hall,  and  asserted,  in  a  company  of  libeiul  thinkers,  that  one  who 
denied  the  deity  of  Christ  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  Christian. 
Caesar  Malan,  who  was  present  on  this  last  occasion,  was  charmed 
with  his  earnestness,  but  uttered  a  true  prophecy  of  his  career: 
"  Mon  tr6s-cher  fr6re,  vous  aurez  une  triste  vie  et  un  triste  ministSre." 

At  Geneva  he  met  some  countrymen.  Sir  George  William  Denys 
and  fiunily ;  and  the  acquaintance  with  Helen,  one  of  the  daughters, 
soon  ripened  into  marriage.  The  biography  is  strangely  reserved 
touching  the  character  of  this  lady  and  her  influence  on  his  life.  A 
thick  veil  obscures  the  home,  and  it  is  rarely  lifted  to  give  even  a 
glance  at  the  fireside.  In  the  charming  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  peculiar  fascination  invests  the  home,  for  in  it  the  man  un- 
bends and  reveals  the  inner  chambers  of  hia  heart,  and  its  rich  hfe  is 
seen  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  character.  The 
silence  in  the  present  case  is  painful,  and  awakens  fears  that  Mr. 
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BobeitBOQ  did  not  have  a  domestic  paradise  where  the  vexations  of 
the  world  were  foi^tteo. 

RetumiDg  to  England  he  accepted,  in  July,  1842,  a  curacy   in 
Cheltenham  nnder  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd.    He  continued  hero  five 
years ;  but  happiness  and  growth  were  hindered  by  a  morbid   seJf- 
depreciation.     Like  Edward  Irving  at  Glasgow  by  the  side  of  Chal- 
mers, he  worked  at  disadvantage,  thinking  himself  overshadowed  by 
the  superior  ability  of  his  rector.    The  name  of  Dr.  Boyd  is  new  to 
OB ;  but  Bobertson's  eulogy  of  his  preaching  is  extravagant:  "  concise, 
sinewy,  mascnline,  and  clear  as  crystaJ,  defying  any  listener  to  sus- 
pend attention."    Ten  years  later,  he  gave  another  judgment,  indi- 
cating perhaps  a  greater  change  in  the  listener  than  in  the  preacher ; 
"He  has  degenerated  into  verbiage,  and  in  the  last  sermon  I  heard, 
he  took  ten  minutes  to  say  what  three  sentences  would  have  aettled. 
He  has  lost  his  power,  which  was  once  the  greatest  I  ever  knew." 
But  no  self-depreciation  could  palsy  his  influence.    A  cultivated 
hoaret  says,  "  I  was  not  merely  struck,  but  startled,  at  the  first 
sermon  I  heard.    It  made  me  feel  that  here  indeed  was  one  whom  it 
would  be  well  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  hearing."    In  summer  vaca- 
tions, farmers  and  laborers  flocked  to  the  churches  where  he  preached 
in  the  country,  showing  the  same  interest  in  his  sermons  as  cultivated 
hearers  in  Brighton  at  a  later  day.     He  was  faithful  in  caring  for 
the  poor.     Hin  diary  records  long  lists  of  the  poor  and  sick  visited, 
and  large  sums  were  taken  from  his  small  income  to  reheve  the  poor 
of  debt,     A  friend  says,  "  I  recollect  his  calling  on  me  just  before  his 
going  abroad,  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  taking  me  with  hun 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  through  such  a  storm  as  Lear  was  oat  in, 
to  visit  a  poor,  disconsolate  old  man,  who  seemed  to  have  shut  liim- 
self  out  from  human  sympathies,  and  therefore  all  the  more  enlisted 
his." 

At  Cheltenham  his  studies  took  a  broader  range,  and  his  mediods 
of  preparation  for  the  pulpit  were  more  original^  He  delighted  in 
poetry,  and  is  said  to  have  committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  Dante's 
Inferno.  In  preparing  lectures  on  the  historical  books  of  Samuel, 
he  used,  as  commentaries,  Niebuhr's  Rome,  Guizot's  History  of  Civili- 
zation, and  works  on  PoHtical  Economy.  Here,  too,  began  the  sad 
change  in  doctrinal  opinions,  which  involved  him  in  so  much  odium, 
and  made  his  ministry  in  Brighton  so  stormy.  Hitherto  lie  had 
believed  and  preached  a  simple  evangelical  faith,  aa  he  had  learned 
it  at  his  father's  knee  and  held  it  fast  dirongh  iJl  the  perveraioDB 
taught  at  Oxford. 

Haw  he  drifted  firom  this  anchorage  one  cannot  learn  £rom  the  bio 
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graphy.  Ic  allndee,  indeed,  to  an  intimacy  with  a  gentleman  deeply 
read  in  modern  metaphysicB,  and  in  German  theology,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  adda,  "  It  waa  partially,  at  loast,  due  to  this  friendship  that 
Ur.  Bobertaon  escaped  from  the  trammels  which  had  confined  his 
intellect  and  his  spirit."  But  Mr.  Bobertaon  disclaims  this  influence, 
saying,  in  a  letter  to  this  friend,  "Set  your  mind  at  rest  on  one  point. 
Whatever  mental  trials  I  may  experience,  you  are  not  responsible  for 
any."  A  rupture  of  friendship  with  Dr.  Boyd  shook  his  faith  in  man. 
His  letters  gave  hints  of  the  mental  struggle.  "After  finding  little- 
ness where  I  expected  nobleness,  and  imparity  where  I  thought  there 
was  spoUessness,  again  and  again  I  diapaired  of  the  reality  of  good- 
ness." The  character  of  many  evangelical  people  repelled  him.  In 
gome  of  them  there  was  a  bitter  partizanahip  with  little  piety. 
Others  who  were  leading  a  &shionable  life  used  devout  language 
which  sounded  to  him  like  cant.  Leading  papers  indulged  in  flagrant 
abuse  of  others,  which  pained  his  large  charity.  With  one  of  his 
temperament,  atrong  personal  antipathies  could  not  iail  to  influence 
his  bebef,  and  in  his  recoil  from  anti-Christian  traits  he  alowly  drifted 
away  from  the  party  with  whose  Ufe  they  were  identified.  Bjs  own 
language  became  as  unguarded  and  bitter  as  theirs. 

"They  tell  lies  in  the  name  of  Godr  others  tell  them  in  the  name  of 
the  devil;  that  ia  the  only  difference." 

"Ab  to  the  state  of  the  Evangelical  party,  I  think  it  lamentable.  I 
see  sentiment  instead  of  principle,  and  a  miserable  mawkish  religion 
eupereeding  a  state  which  was  once  healthy." 

While  passing  through  this  change  of  faith,  a  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  on  him.  Health  &ilod  and  joy  and  hope.  All  religious 
convictions  were  uprooted  and  he  was  driven  fiir  out  on  the  ocean  of 
doabt,  without  sun  or  star  to  light  him.  He  aUudea  to  the  terrible 
experience  in  one  of  his  lectures. 

"It  ia  an  awfol  moment  when  the  bouI  begins  to  find  that  the  props 
on  which  it  has  blindly  rested  so  long  ore,  many  of  them,  rotten,  and  be- 
gins to  suspect  them  all;  when  it  begins  to  feel  the  nothingness  of  many 
of  the  traditionary  opinionB  which  have  been  received  with  implicit  con- 
fidence, and  in  that  horrible  iosecurity  begins  also  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  anything  to  be  believed  at  all." 

In  deep  gloom  he  resigned  the  curacy  at  Cheltenham,  and  went  to 
die  Tyrol  for  rest  and  solitary  thought.  His  scrupulous  honesty  forbade 
him  to  preach  while  haunted  by  doubta.  Stem  sincerity  would  not 
allow  TiJTTi  to  hold  a  traditional  &ith  in  which  he  had  lost  confidenca 
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He  waa  willing  to  grope  in  darkness,  believing  that  light  would  come 
at  last  to  an  earnest  seeker.  But  the  struggle  ended  in  a  final  separ- 
ation from  the  evangelical  party,  leaving  him  alone,  without  marked 
affinities  or  partizauBhip.  He  was  content  to  be  alone,  for  a  strong 
iaith  remained  to  him  iu  Christ  aa  a  Saviour  and  in  Christianity  as  a 
supernatural  system,  which  inspired  love  to  God  and  man  and  a  con- 
suming zeal  in  labor. 

This  change  of  belief  we  deplore  in  its  influence  on  himself  and  his 
hearers.  We  assent  to  the  biographer's  claim  that  it  infused  a  new 
life  imd  made  him  a  greater  preacher.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
with  an  earnest  soul  passii^  through  such  a  baptism  of  sorrow.  The 
consciousness  of  standing  alone;  the  purpose  to  justify  his  new  faith; 
the  sting  of  misrepresentation  and  slander,  goaded  hia  sensitive  na- 
ture to  high  achievement.  Brain  and  heart  were  fired,  and  he  did 
in  six  years  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  But  his  faith  was  tiot  cheerfdl 
as  in  his  earlier  ministry.  It  inspired  to  intense  labor,  but  gave  no 
rest.  Explain  it  as  we  may,  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  serene  peace 
which  has  fallen  to  evangehcal  champions  Hke  Augustine  and 
Luther  and  Whitefleld,  who  passed  their  lives  in  toil  and  strife,  and 
hewed  their  way  through  the  enemies  of  truth. 

Can  this  change  be  accounted  for  without  impeaching  Mr.  Eobert- 
son'a  sincerity  or  his  Christian  character?  We  suggest  an  ezplanation. 
Personal  experience  is  the  groundwork  of  strong  faith.  Augustine 
and  Luther,  who  found  peace  in  the  blood  of  the  cross  after  long  and 
firuitless  struggles  with  the  law,  would  have  doubted  their  own  being 
sooner  than  the  fact  of  Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice.  One  bom  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  through  panga  of  guilt  can  never  lose  faith  in 
a  vicarious  atonement.  On  the  other  hand,  one  nurtured  by  churchly 
influences,  like  Dr.  Puaey,  may  grow  imperceptibly  into  the  Christian 
life,  and,  with  imperfect  views  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  he  may  magnify 
the  worth  of  church  ordinances.  Personal  experience  lays  the  corner- 
stone in  one's  system  of  faith.  We  look  in  vain  in  Mr.  Robertson's 
life  for  any  evidence  of  struggle  with  sin  and  inward  agony,  like  that 
recorded  by  Paul  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Bomana.  Hia  pioty  blos- 
Domcd  early,  and  his  case  belongs  probably  among  those  whom  the 
author  of  "The  Crucible"  designates  as  I'cgenerated  unconsciously. 
He  grew  into  an  evangelical  beHef  by  the  force  of  training  and  asso- 
ciation, not  from  a  sense  of  the  soul's  urgent  need.  A  faith  so  loosely 
held  might  easily  yield  to  strong  pressure  from  without. 

His  religious  experience  on  another  side  waa  peculiar.  His  sym- 
pathy with  men  was  extraordinar}'.  This  acute  sensitiveness  made 
him  feet  the  suflerings  and  doubts  and  sins  of  others  as  if  sharing 
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them  peraonally.  It  ia  said  of  Kiebohr  that  "when  reading  the  an- 
denta  he  completely  lived  in  their  world  and  with  them :  he  realized  vi- 
vidly all  that  waa  aaid  and  done  and  sufTered  by  the  persons  represented. 
Ho  oould  see  Antigone  leading  her  blind  &ther,  the  aged  CEdipua 
entering  the  grcve;  he  could  catch  the  music  of  their  speech  and  felt 
certain  that  he  coiild  distingoish  the  true  accent  of  the  Greeks." 
This  abnormal  power  of  the  German  historian  fell  in  larger  measnre 
to  the  preacher  of  Brighton,  and  the  sufferings  and  sins  of  men  were 
felt  as  his  own.    He  says: 

"My  misfortune  or  happiiiees  iH  power  of  Bympathy.  I  can  feel  with 
the  Brahmin,  the  Stoic,  the  Pantheist,  the  PUtooist,  the  Transcenden- 
talist,  perhaps  the  Epicurean.  I  can  Buffer  with  the  Tractarian,  tenderly 
shrinking  from  the  gulf  blackening  before  him,  as  a  frightened  child 
looks  back  to  its  mother  from  the  dark,  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  fearful 
loDelineas;  and  I  can  also  agonize  with  the  in£de1,  recoiling  &om  the 
cowardice  and  false  rest  of  superstition." 

This  subtle  sympathy  with  human  guilt  and  sorrow  lay  on  him 
as  a  constant  burden.  It  was  no  ideal  pain  but  real  and  intolerable. 
It  forced  on  him  the  questions:  "How  do  such  evils  consist  with 
a  government  of  love?  How  can  they  be  removed?"  Who  can- 
not see  that  his  theory  of  the  atonement  was  bom  of  his  eiperienco? 
Christ  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  not  by  bearing  penalties  inflicted 
by  God,  but  by  a  perfect  identity  with  the  race  tlu-ough  sympathy, 
which  made  real  to  him  tie  terrible  guilt  and  woe  of  their  sin.  A 
passage  in  one  of  his  letters  is  directly  in  point : 

"  Oh,  can  you  say  that  he  could  not  enter  into  opr  worst  sorrows,  or  that 
his  trials  were  'in  show'I  ...  Do  not  go  to  the  absurd  nonsense  of 
my«terionB  suffering  that  cannot  be  comprehended — something  neither 
of  earth  nor  heaven,  neither  the  affection  of  the  man  nor  the  God — a 
mystery,  and  so  forth,  of  which  the  Bible  says  nothing.  Mystorious 
enough  they  were,  as  the  enfierings  of  the  deepest  hearts  mnst  be,  bat 
mysterious  only  in  this  sense.  Alasl  they  are  intelligible  enough  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  conceived  a  sublime  mission  with  a  warm  heart,  and 
felt  courage  and  tenderness  Ml  in  the  idea  of  executing  it;  intelligi- 
ble enough  to  any  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  wrung  to  the  heart 
by  the  sorrows  of  others.  All  that  is  unintelligible  is  the  degree  of 
agony.  To  understand  that,  we  must  first  be  like  him — as  noble,  as 
loving,  and  as  spotless." 

Personal  experience  thus  led  to  his  view  of  the  subjective  nature 
of  the  atonement  and  to  a  denial  of  its  objective  relations;  and,  as 
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waB  inevitable  to  a  logical  mind,  the  whole  train  of  doctrines  con- 
nected with  tbia  vital  oae  was  modified  in  his  new  creed. 

It  ought  also  to  be  said  that  he  had  never  studied  theology  as  a 
Bcieoce.  Hia  letters  and  sermons  indicate  no  acqaointance  with  the 
masters  of  theol<:^,  like  Augustine  and  Calvin  and  Turretin.  The 
English  Church  neglects  the  Uiorough  training  of  her  clergy,  and 
many  of  the  errors  into  which  they  &U  are  owing  to  this  neglect.  The 
strong  subjective  biases  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Bobertaon,  which  led 
them  to  tamper  with  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Bible,  might  have  been 
corrected  in  part  by  the  thorough  course  of  study  common  to  the 
clergy  of  Scotland  and  America. 

Out  of  his  intense  sympathy  grew  his  large  charity — that  dlarity 
which  found  something  to  admire  in  those  who  differed  moat  widely 
from  himself;  in  Newman  and  Fusey,  in  Margaret  Fuller  and  George 
Sand,  in  Dr.  Channing  and  Theodora  Parker  and  James  Martineau. 
It  made  him  latitudinarian,  overlooking  essential  distinctions,  when 
he  said,  "  I  joyfully  recognize  the  unity  of  that  spirit  which  forms  the 
basis  of  all  true  Uvea.  At  bottom  we  mean — all  good  minds  mean — 
aubstaatially  the  same  thing."  Theodore  Parker  put  the  same  idea 
in  a  blunter  form:  "  The  true  Gtod,  I  take  it,  would  as  Hef  be  called 
St.  Cecilia  as  Jehovah."  His  charity  was  tender  to  all  but  the 
evangeUcal  party.  On  their  heads  his  indignation  emptied  itself  and 
he  spoke  with  unt«mpered  wrath : — 

"In  proportion  ae  I  adore  Christ,  exactly  in  that  proportion  do  I 
abhor  that  which  calls  itself  evangelicalism."  "  It  is  worn  thread-bare 
by  trite  thought,  and  is  guiltless  of  mental  power  or  fresh  thought."  "  It 
represents  the  female  element  in  the  national  mind,  and  is  at  once  devo- 
tional, slanderous,  timid,  gossiping,  narrow,  shrinking,  and  prudish." 
"  The  Record  is  an  emasculated  cur,  snarling  at  all  that  is  better  than 
itself,  cowardly,  lying  and  slanderooe." 

And  when  one  claimed  that  it  was  a  great  witness  for  religion,  ha 
added  bitterly : — 

"  Is  that  the  creed  of  evangelicalism  ?  A  man  may  be  a  liar,  a  coward, 
and  slanderous,  and  atill  uphold  the  truth?" 

From  his  foreign  tour  he  returned  to  England  to  preach  his  new 
fiwth.  The  bishop  of  Ozford  gave  him  an  appointment  at  St.  Ebbes, 
though  Mr.  Bobcrtson  frankly  confessed  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  High  Church  views,  and  with  baptismal  regeneration.  The 
church  was  a  small  one,  in  a  declinuag  condition,  and  in  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  ^ovu ;  but  his  sncceas  was  instant  and  signal.    The 
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rou^  people  in  the  ne  ghborhood  flocked  in  wonder  to  the  church. 
The  nndergradaatee  of  the  university  gathered  in  crowds,  and  hung 
breathlesB  on  his  words.  Could  he  have  continued  in  this  field,  it 
might  have  been  better  for  his  happiness  and  his  life.  The  university 
would  have  stimulated  to  highest  endeavor  and  its  fellows  have 
supplied  genial  companionship,  while  his  piety  foimd  cheerful  growth 
in  labors  among  the  poor  and  neglected.  He  might  have  escaped 
&e  crown  of  thorns,  the  slanderous  gossip  of  a  fashionable  watering 
place. 

But  it  was  not  so  ordered.  Afler  two  months'  labor  at  St.  Ebbes, 
he  was  offered  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  He 
dedined  it  at  first,  but,  by  advice  of  the  bishop,  accepted  it  when 
urgently  renewed,  and  entered  on  his  new  duties  in  July,  1847. 
Here,  for  six  years,  he  performed  an  amount  of  intellectual  work 
which  few  ministera  in  any  age  have  equalled.  All  the  sermons  in  hia 
published  volumes  were  delivered  in  this  period,  and  ihey  possess  many 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  Christian  teaching.  When  one  remembers 
that  he  carried  to  Brighton  a  broken  constitution  and  a  body  bo 
enfeebled  that  the  excitement  of  Sunday  left  him  utterly  exhausted 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and,  in  the  last  years,  on  Wednesday,  the 
fertility  of  his  mind  appears  extraordinary.  His  capacity  of  pro- 
duction seemed  unlimited.  In  December  1849,  he  preached  sixteen 
sermons,  eight  of  which  are  published.  These  published  sermons 
are  all  great  sermons,  remarkable  for  originality  and  breadth  of 
thought,  and  no  less  for  elegance  of  expression,  for  tiiey  were 
written  out  after  delivery,  to  be  sent  to  a  friend ;  and  to  the  strain 
of  preparation  wps  added  the  labor  of  reproduction — a  dead  weight 
to  one  of  hia  temperament. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  methods 
of  his  preaching,  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  taught,  and  the  kind  of 
success  which  followed  his  labors. 

One  cannot  readily  classify  him  as  a  preacher.  He  resembles  none 
of  the  great  names  of  other  ages,  and  follows  none  of  their  rules.  He 
oonfbrms  neither  to  the  topical  nor  textual  method  in  unfolding  his 
subject ;  and  rarely  states  a  proposition  to  be  defended  by  a  process 
of  logic  or  enforced  by  inferences.  He  never  discusses  a  doctrine  in  a 
formal  way  as  something  to  be  proved.  His  idea  of  preaching  seems 
borrowed  from  the  Saviour :  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  3rou,  thof 
are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  He  seta  no  value  on  doctrine  save  as  it 
ia  drawn  &om  life,  or  enters  as  a  new  power  into  life.  He  is 
preeminently,  therefore,  an  experimental  preacher,  and  scarcely 
»  sermon  is  found  in  all  his  volumes  whioh  does  not  naturaUy 
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&U  into  this  line  of  senaooiziiig.  In  tbia  department  he  is  a 
master.  For  insight  into  some  of  the  profoundest  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures,  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  what  was  before 
mysterious,  or  laying  bare  depths  in  common  truths  which 
others  had  overlooked ;  for  insight  into  individual  and  national 
chaxacter,  disclosing  bidden  motiyea  Eind  secret  springs  of  action ;  for 
creative  imagination  to  reproduce  the  men  and  events  of  past  ages 
as  if  moving  before  the  eye ;  for  firesb  thought  to  eicite  attention, 
and  suggestive  thought  to  inspire  activity,  and  original  thought  to 
give  delight ;  for  power  to  quicken  the  conscience  and  unveil  the 
heaj-t  aad  evoke  generous  aepiratiooa  in  the  soul,  he  has  no  superior 
in  the  pulpit  among  the  living  or  the  dead.  His  sermons,  in  spite 
of  defects  of  stmcture  and  heresy  of  doctrine,  have  delighted  men  of 
all  professions  and  faiths,  and  are  exerting  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
reUgious  life  of  the  age. 

He  states  in  a  brief  sommary  the  principles  tliat  governed  his 
teaching: — 

First,  the  establishment  of  positive  truth,  instead  of  the  negative 
destruction  of  error. 

Secondly,  that  truth  is  made  up  of  two  opposite  pTopoaitions,  and  not 
found  in  a  via  media  between  the  two. 

Thirdly,  that  spiritual  truth  is  discerned  by  the  spirit,  instead  of 
intellectually,  and,  therefore,  should  be  taught  suggestively,  and  not 
dogmatically. 

Fourthly,  that  belief  in  the  human  character  of  Ohrist's  humanity 
must  be  antecedent  to  belief  in  Mb  divine  origin. 

Fifthly,  that  Cbristiauity,  as  its  teachers  should,  -works  from  the 
inward  to  the  outward,  and  not  vice  versa. 

Sixthly,  the  eoul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 

An  adherence  to  the  first  and  third  of  these  principles  makes  his 
sermons  profitable  in  spite  of  their  many  errors.  The  destructive 
tendencies,  so  prominent  in  beresiarchs,  were  not  marked  in  his 
pubhc  life.  They  pull  down  the  walls  of  the  old  faith  leaving  an 
inquirer  unsheltered  and  forlorn.  He  built  up  a  new  faith  to  attract 
any  who  felt  uneasy  in  the  old  home.  A  friend  once  said  to  him, 
"  You  preach  positively  instead  of  negatively;  you  state  truths  which 
they  cannot  deny.  .  .  .  Every  one  sees  that  you  have  a  truth 
to  establish;  you  set  up  your  truth,  and  they  are  dismayed  to  find  if 
that  be  true,  their  view  is  preached  down,  but  you  did  not  knock  it 
down." 

These  princif^  led  him  to  preach  n^any  evangelical  doctrines,  but 
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in  vays  and  relations  widely  different  from  orthodox  ministera.  He 
taught  future  retribution ;  that  righteous  vengeance  is  not  merely 
remedial,  but  final,  expressing  infinite  justioe.  "My  only  difficulty," 
he  said,  "is  how  not  to  believe  in  everlasting  punishment,"  He 
taught  the  majesty  of  law. 

"I  think  a  great  deal  of  law.  Its  awful  majesty  is  above  individual 
happiness.  That  is  what  Kant  calls  'the  categorical  imperative,'  that  is, 
a  sense  of  duty  which  commands  categorically  or  absolutely,  not  Baying 
'it  is  better,'  but  'thou  shalt.'  Why?  Becaoae  thou  shalt,  that  is  all.  I 
fiuacy  that  grand  notion  of  law  is  what  we  have  lost." 

He  taught  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator: 

"  If  God  ia  love,  why  do  we  need  a  Mediator?  I  think  the  best  an- 
swer is:  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  I  know  why,  God  being  Love,  the 
intervention  of  maternal  suffering  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  exist- 
ence, or  why  suffering  is  the  necessary  medinm  for  the  procuring  of 
anything  that  really  deserves  the  name  of  blessing.  Why  are  knowl- 
edge, civilization,  health  purchased  only  by  severe  labor  for  us  by  others, 
that  is,  through  mediation?  I  only  know  that  it  is  so — an  unalterable 
law,  the  beauty  of  which  I  can  dimly  see  and  always  most  brightly  in 
those  moments  when  I  am  least  earthly  in  feeling  and  most  disposed  to 
reckon  nobleness  immeasurably  above  physical  or  even  mental  comfort. 
Aod  seeing  that  as  the  law  of  the  universe,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  and 
acquiesce  in  it  when  found  in  the  Atonement  as  part  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, a  philosphically  as  well  as  theologically  demanded  necessity." 

But  the  central  truths  of  his  teaching  which  gave  a  vital  power  to 
his  ministry,  were  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  of  man 
by  his  suffering.  He  received  thcso  as  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  and  rejected  with  horror  any  theories  of  sesthetics  or  self-devel- 
opment which  omitted  them.  "By  the  divine  humanity  of  Christ 
alone  can  Qod  be  known  or  man  be  saved."  He  claimed  also  to  teach 
a  true  atonement,  though  he  put  aside  the  elements  of  satis&ctioD  to 
law  and  justice,  which  enter  into  the  orthodox  theory. 

But  wbUe  ho  mutilated  the  Christian  &ith  and  weakened  the  moral 
power  of  his  ministry  by  leaving  oat  that  element  in  Christ's  suffer- 
ing which  Paul  and  other  great  preachers  have  always  mf^;nified, 
Eobertson  was  thrilled  by  an  adoring  love  for  Christ  to  which  not 
one  in  a  thousand  orthodox  believers  attains.  Not  Tauler,  nor 
Madame  Guyon  was  drawn  into  closer  sympathy  with  Jesos.  "To 
him  to  live  was  Christ"  in  its  highest  sense.    He  says : 

"My  experience  is  closing  into  this,  that  I  turn  with  disgust  from 
everything  to  CShrist.    I  think  I  get  glimpses  into  his  mind,  and  I  am 
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■ore  that  I  lore  lum  more  &ad  more.  A.  sublime  feeling  of  s  Freeenoc 
oomes  Qpon  me  at  tunes  which  makes  inward  solitarineeB  a  trifle  to  talk 
about." 

All  doctrines  were  interpreted  by  their  relation  to  Chriat :  all  mya- 
teries  found  a  solution  in  him:  all  inapiration  to  noble  endeavor  cams 
from  him,  and  his  example  gave  patience  in  all  trials.    He  saya : 

"  The  life  of  Christ  and  his  death,  after  all,  ate  the  only  eolation  of  the 
mystery  of  haman  life:  to  that  all  the  discords  of  the  world's  wild 
music  must  be  attuned  at  last.  It  is  something  to  feel  the  deep  convic- 
tion which  has  never  failed  me  in  the  darkest  moods,  that  Chriat  has  the 
key  to  the  mysteries  of  life  and  that  they  are  not  insoluble :  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Gross  is  the  condition  which  will  put  any  one  in  posBesaion 
of  the  same  key.  '  Take  my  yoke  upon  yon  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls.'" 

Annimated  by  this  ^irit  his  ministry  at  Brighton,  into  which  was 
poured  the  finest  elixir  of  heart  and  brain,  made  a  marvellons  impres- 
aion.  Men  listened  to  him  as  to  a  prophet  having  a  divine  message; 
one  whose  sympathy  touched  the  secret  chords  of  their  hearts  and 
read  their  mmttered  doubts  and  brought  with  him  a  Saviour  adequate 
to  help  their  needs.  A  strajige  magnetism  drew  them  to  him,  not  as 
a  popular  preacher  of  rare  gifba,  but  as  a  teacher  uttering  truths  for 
vfaich  they  had  long  been  waiting  and  without  which  their  lives  were 
wretched.  The  house  was  thronged  with  ei^r  hearers.  Many  of 
the  former  worshippers  fell  away,  grieved  at  the  heterodoxy  of  the  new 
preacher  and  failing  to  receive  spiritual  food.  But  their  places  were 
soon  filled  and  a  worthy  congregation  of  peasants  and  mechanics  and 
merchants  and  scholars  and  unbelievers  confessed  bis  power  and  were 
inspired  to  better  lives.  One  of  the  moat  affecting  tributes  to  his 
ministry  at  Brighton  was  a  set  of  handsome  prayer-books,  presented 
by  the  servants  of  families  attending  the  chapel,  as  a  token  of  their 
gratitude  for  his  labors. 

Eivangelical  readers  feel  a  deep  interest  in  learning  the  precise  na- 
ture of  his  success.  Could  one  who  lapsed  into  so  many  errors  have 
the  divine  blessing  on  his  ministry?  He  did  not  preadi  at  Brighton 
the  awfikening  truths  by  which  at  Winchester  many  were  savingly 
brought  to  Christ.  The  great  doctrines  which  gave  power  to  Luther 
and  Whitefield  and  Baxter  he  rejected.  He  did  not  alarm  by  the 
the  thui.dera  of  the  law  or  the  woes  of  the  second  death,  nor  melt  by 
the  pathos  of  Jeeus'  death  in  penalty  for  sin.  No  sudden  ajid  marked 
conversions  like  those  at  the  Fentdcoat  could  be  expected  from  such 
pr«ii2hing  and  the  biography  makes  mention  of  no  such  results.    But 
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the  ministiy  was  not  a  barren  one  spending  itself  in  momentary  im- 
pressions i  or  BQperficiaJ,  coItivatiDg  only  social  virtaee.  It  was  truly 
spiritnal  and  so  deeply  penetrated  by  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ  that 
many  were  won  to  a  holy  life  gradoally  and  by  stages  almost  imper- 
ceptible. Every  candid  mind  moat  recognize  tokeofl  of  the  divine 
blessing.  Unbelievers  were  ted  to  faith  in  the  Christian  system. 
Intelligent  minde  oppressed  with  doabta  found  all  doubt  disBoIved  in 
the  light  from  the  Cross.  Working  men  embittered  by  social 
wrongs  and  loathing  religion  ae  a  form  of  oppression  became  devout 
members  of  the  church.  The  afflicted,  the  bereaved  and  the  tempted 
learned  to  bow  meekly  to  the  divine  will  aoA  find  a  sure  support  in  the 
sympathizing  Saviour.  Mr,  Robertson  suffered  keenly  from  a  morbid 
self-depreciation,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  find  him  on  one  occasion  sensi- 
ble of  hia  power.  A  company  of  young  men  united  in  a  gifr,  and  to 
their  kind  words  he  rephed : 

"  You  have  told  me  in  the  frank  spirit  of  an  Engliahman  that  my  min- 
istry has  done  you  good.  Frankly,  as  an  Englishman,  I  tell  you  with 
all  my  heart  I  do  believe  it.  I  know  that  there  are  men  who  once  wan- 
dered in  darkness  and  doubt,  who  could  find  no  light,  who  have  now 
found  ftu  anchor  and  a  rock  and  a  reeting-place.  I  know  that  there  are 
men  who  were  feeling  bitterly  or  angrily  at  what  seemed  to  them  the 
unfair  differences  of  society,  who  now  regard  them  in  a  gentler,  more  hum- 
ble and  more  tender  spirit.  I  know  that  there  are  rich  who  have  been 
led  to  feel  more  generously  to  the  poor.  I  know  that  there  are  poor 
who  have  been  taught  to  feel  more  truly  and  mora  fairly  towards  the 
rich.  I  believe — for  on  such  points  God  only  can  know — that  there  are 
men  who  have  been  induced  to  place  before  them  a  higher  standard,  and 
perhaps  I  may  venture  to  add,  have  conformed  their  Uvea  more  truly  to 
that  standard." 

Thia  language  is  very  unlike  that  of  Paul  when  he  speaks  to 
oonverta,  "You  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
Bins;"  bat  it  inspires  the  hope  that  hia  influence  was  religious,  lead- 
ing not  to  8dlf>culture  but  to  a  new  life  in  Christ  Jesus.'     Over  tlie 

>  It  maj  ba  camtbrtiiig  to  tame  ministtn  who  moara  tliftt  thsir  eoDTarts  ue  githtrtd  fram 
the  Sunday  Scbool,  instead  of  Uis  strong  men  of  their  congragationi,  to  knoT  Uiat  a  prsacbeT 
M  brilliant  as  Bobortwn  had  a  similar  experience.  He  apent  much  hard  tabor  in  preparing 
eandidatea  for  confiimation, and  we  find  bim  writing,  "They  may  be  empty,  nnmeatiing  girls, 
bnt  10  meet  girls  are,  and  among  people  of  this  ela«*  Ihe  <Jiiaf  part  of  ministerial  work  lies, 
for  tbe  simple  reason  that  others  are  the  exception,  and  if  we  aro  only  to  teach  and  preach  to 
those  who  havfl  mnch  meaning  in  them,  I  four  schools  and  churches  must  be  shut  up." 

Edward  Irring,  also,  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  in  London,  when  his  ehapal  was 
thronged  with  noblea  and  Uembers  of  Parliament  and  ladieaot  the  oourt,  received  chiefly 
•■rrant  girli  into  membership  in  his  ehnrch. 
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working  men  of  Brighton  he  exerted  a  singular  power,  mingling  with 
them  OB  a  brother,  fbnning  and  carrying  out  noble  plans  for  their 
improvement,  and  reproving  nith  a  &ank  boldness  their  errors  and 
vices.     Many  among  them  became  new  men  by  his  ministry. 

For  six  years  he  toiled  with  heart  and  nerve  at  highest  tension, 
forgetting  that  ha  was  mortal,  imposing  heavier  tasks  on  the  brain, 
as  the  worn  body  lagged  in  its  support.  He  read  little,  but  of  the 
best  quaUty ;  thov^ht  profoandly ;  applied  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
fearlessly  to  the  great  questions  of  literature  and  science  and  social 
reform ;  visited  the  poor,  comibrted  the  sorrowing,  sj'mpathized  with  the 
afflicted;  and  stru^Ied  to  grow  into  moral  likeness  with  Christ,  He 
worked  bravely,  unsparingly,  to  the  end.  In  the  LiJe  of  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  the  curious  fact  is  recorded  that  though  a  great  hypochon- 
driac, often  imagining  himself  near  to  death,  and  sometimes  being 
seriously  ill,  the  call  of  duty  was  a  sovereign  remedy.  He  never 
failed  to  triumph  over  bodily  infirmities  when  the  hour  came  to  pre- 
side on  the  bench  or  to  plead  an  important  cause  at  the  bar. 
Bobertfion  had  equal  nerve  to  work  in  sic^ees.  "  His  sharpest  griefe 
never  got  the  better  of  his  power  of  concentrating  himself  in  thought 
or  in  action.    He  could  put  them  aside  as  if  they  did  not  exist." 

He  died  prematurely.  One  might  aLmost  call  him  a  suicide, 
because  he  sinned  wilfully  against  known  organic  laws.  He  neglected 
rest  and  recreation.  If  he  had  given  up  evenings  to  genial  society 
like  Bobert  Hall,  he  might  have  added  perhaps  a  score  of  years  to 
life.  Had  he  possessed  a  playful  humor  like  President  Lincoln's  to 
relieve  the  pressure  of  constant  anxiety,  the  brain  might  have  thrown 
off  disease.  If  his  people  had  used  American  thoughtfidncM  and 
sent  their  exhausted  pasttar  to  travel  for  a  year  on  the  continent,  they 
might  have  prolonged  his  ministry.  But  there  was  no  respite,  and 
nature  outraged  exacted  the  penalty.  The  brain  consumed  itself  by 
burning  thoughts,  and  the  end  was  near.  A  brief  summer  vacation, 
an  occasional  rapid  walk,  an  annual  hunting  excursion,  and  the  study 
of  poetry  and  the  natural  sciences  for  diversion,  could  be  of  little  avail 
in  recruiting  the  life-energy  which  wasted  steadily  away.  But  he 
worked  on  without  complaint,  till  his  congregation,  in  alarm,  raised 
a  purse  to  employ  a  regular  aessistant.  He  nominated  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend,  and  hoped  for  rest ;  but  Mr.  Wagner,  the  vicar,  moved 
by  .a  petty  personal  pique  against  the  candidate,  refused  to  accept  him. 
Mr.  Bohertson  was  too  proud  to  nominate  a  second  cajididate.  He 
bowed  his  neck  again  to  the  burden ;  but  the  sp^t  brain  could  work 
no  longer ;  and  after  three  months  of  intense  suffering  he  was  in  the 
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grave  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  All  Brighton  mourned  for 
him  filling  that  their  great  light  had  gone  out.  His  people  were 
overwhelmed  hy  the  unexpected  blow,  the  working  men  wept  for  a 
loved  brother,  and  a  long  train  of  mourners  followed  him  to  burial. 

We  moat  add,  however — though  it  may  seem  imcharitable  to  say 
it — he  died  none  too  early  for  his  good  name  and  influence.  A  mental 
revolntion  was  in  progress  which  most  have  brought  him  in  a  little 
time  among  open  nnbelievera.  His  bitter  personal  prejudices  against 
the  evangelical  party  had  uprooted  his  early  convictions;  but  a 
reil^i;ious  nature  and  a  reverence  for  the  Bible  long  maintained  a 
glow  of  spiritual  filing,  and  a  behef  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  But  hia 
views  of  inspiration  were  growing  more  lai;  the  Bible  was  losing  its 
divine  anthority;  and  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him  back  &om  the 
&tal  plonge  made  by  Parker,  Newman,  Froude,  and  others  who  have 
gone  over  the  same  dreary  road  into  a  denial  of  Christ's  divine 
diaracter  and  of  the  supernatural  elements  of  Christianity.  From 
such  a  iate,  it  seems  to  us,  he  was  saved  only  by  an  early  death.  All 
lovers  of  a  scriptural  piety  must  deplore  his  apostasy  from  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  His  fine  personal  qualities  and  his  brilliant  powers 
as  a  preacher  fitted  him  to  do  a  noble  work  in  England.  Had  his 
foith  remained  unchanged  and  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  might 
perhaps  have  exerted  an  influence  in  the  Church  of  England  like 
that  of  Chahners  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  neither  genius  nor 
eJoqaence  can  hallow  error,  and  he  has  left  only  a  doubtful  £une. 
Good  men  speak  with  charity  of  his  failings,  and  mourn  that  his  love 
for  Christ  was  not  united  with  a  love  for  his  people  and  a  &ith  in  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  word  of  God. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion  to  the  pro- 
found sadness  which  oppreesed  his  Ufe.  The  burden  was  rarely  lifted. 
We  can  recall  no  similar  instance  in  the  history  of  the  pulpit.  Noble 
aspiratiom,  a  pure  and  epiritoal  life,  and  a  eublimB  fsiith,  ought  to 
have  given  peace.  Dr.  AJmold's  spiritoal  history  resembled  his,  was 
marked  wi^  great  inward  struggles  and  outward  misunderstandings 
and  peisecutions ;  but  the  exuberant  cheerfolnees  of  Arnold's  life 
breathes  a  perpetual  inspiration.  How  could  Mr.  Eobertson  live  in 
daily  communion  with  Christ  and  walk  under  a  cloud  ?  How  could 
be  cherish  a  vital  &ith  which  brought  so  httle  comfort  ? 

Much  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  dehcate  organization  and 
temperament  His  poetical  nature  was  dowered  with  a  prophetic 
sadness  like  Cassandra's.  It  sought  a  home,  like  the  Highland 
second-eight,  in  the  mists  and  shadows.  His  sympathies,  intuitive, 
tender  and  broad,  felt  more  sharply  thui  others  the  woes  of  the  race, 
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and  could  find  no  obliTioQ.  His  lofty  ideal  made  a  aensd  of  &ilure 
almost  inevitable,  and  hia  eamestness  turned  this  conviction  into  an 
agony.  And  there  vas  in  him  no  playfol  humor  or  sense  of  the 
ladicrouB,  common  to  great  minds,  which  acta  like  oil  on  the  mental 
machinery  and  prevents  the  terrible  wear  and  heat  of  friction.  Sudi 
a  mind  must  be  haunted  by  sadnesB, 

Added  to  this  waa  a  want  of  inward  harmony.  His  tastes  and  hia 
principles  were  in  open  antagonism.  The  former  reSned  to  a  &ult 
indined  bim  to  the  higher  circles  of  society ;  the  latter,  stem  and 
inflexible,  compelled  to  sympathy  with  the  people.  Hie  life  seemed 
always  a  &l86  one ;  for  his  convictions  and  his  dioioe  led  to  the  army, 
while  solenm  vows,  and  obligations  assumed,  held  him  &st  to  the 
mioistry;  and  in  tbis  inward  unrest,  a  dislike  of  sermon-making 
turned  his  life  into  a  succession  of  mental  tortures. 

His  morbid  views  of  life  carried  with  them  the  inevitable  burden 
of  sorrow.  He  expected  nothing  lees ;  he  aaked  for  nothing  better. 
He  beUeved  that  all  true  lives  had  a  martyrdom  in  them.  He  said, 
"  It  seems  to  me  a  pitifiil  thing  for  ajiy  man  to  aspire  to  be  true,  and 
to  speak  truth,  and  then  to  complain  in  astonishment  that  truth  baa 
not  crowna  to  give,  but  thoma."  "  The  truest  view  of  life  is  not  to 
enjoy,  but  to  loam,  and  learning  can  come  only  by  suffering." 
"  Wherever  there  ia  a  great  soul  pouring  out  its  ntterancea  to  the 
world,  there  will  be  a  Calvary." 

But  there  remains  another  cause  which  fidelity  to  truth  cannot 
paaa  by.  He  had  a  very  imperfect  Christian  experience  due  directly 
to  hia  mutilated  views  of  ChriBtian  doctrine.  One  finds  in  hia  life  no 
record  of  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth  or  of  the  joy  that  foUowa.  There 
ia  no  trace  of  the  Pauline  agony  for  sin  or  guilt  or  condemnation,  and 
none,  therefore,  of  that  peace  with  God,  which  springs  &om  the  assur- 
ance of  being  justified  by  faith.  He  disclaimed  distinctly  all  love  for 
Christ,  "because  of  any  reference  to  his  love  for  me,"  and  thus  had 
no  share  in  the  joyful  feelings  of  John  and  of  most  Chriatiana:  "We 
love  >]im  because  he  first  loved  os."  Rejecting  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
pitiation by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  aweet 
gift  of  Christ,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you." 
It  ia  a  historical  &ct  that  this  peace  enters  the  soul  by  faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  croaa.  The  great  tbinkera  of  the  church  have  found  rest 
in  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus.  The  preaching  of  this  doctrine  puts 
joy  into  burdened  hefurts,  and  without  it  there  is  no  abiding  pea«e. 
Robertson's  peculiar  views  of  Christ's  sacrifice  inapired  bim  to  sdf- 
denial  and  holy  eff(ni;  but  they  were  deficient  in  the  el^caent  which, 
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doring  eighteen  centuriee,  has  bad  power  to  give  rest  aod  peace  to 
every  believer. 

Yet  there  is  sometliing  sublime  even  in  bie  aadnees.  It  made 
him  submissive  to  the  divine  will,  ready  to  bear  about  in  his  body 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  JeeoB.  While  body  and  aool  quivered  with 
pain,  hi£  resigDatioD  was  child-like.  He  eays,  "  I  have  found  pain  an 
bombliDg  thing,  and  what  Borpri&es  me,  not  a  aouring  one.  I  am 
grateful  to  aay  that  not  for  years  has  the  feeling  been  to  me  so  true 
or  mixed  with  so  little  bitterness, '  Not  as  I  will.' "  The  pathos  of 
his  dying  hours  is  exquisite.  While  tortured  by  pain  almost  intoler- 
able, he  uttered  no  mormur.  Hih  thoughts  wandered  to  the  suSer- 
ings  of  Jesus.  "  God  has  treated  me  very  mercifully.  I  have  felt  in 
the  direst  pain  and  deepest  exhaustion  the  house  filled  with  delicacies. 
How  different  from  the  lot  of  him  who  would  iain  have  slaked  his 
morning  hunger  on  green  figs." 

It  may  be — who  can  say  otherwise — that  this  sadness  was  the  cup 
given  him  to  drink,  the  tribulation  fore-ordained  through  which  he 
was  to  pass  to  join  the  multitude  whose  robes  have  been  washed  and 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  At  least  this  bitter  personal 
experience,  like  the  trials  of  the  Psalmist,  may  have  given  power  to 
help  and  comfort.  His  pangs  purchased  peace  for  others ;  his  throee 
gave  life.  Mrs.  Browning,  in  her  song  at  Cowper's  grave,  may  give 
m  part  a  solutioii  of  his  sorrow ; — 

"  0  men,  this  man  in  brotherhood 
Your  weary  hearts  beguiling. 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 
And  died  while  ye  were  smiling, 
And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 
Through  dimming  cyea  his  story, — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell, 
Add  darkness  on  the  glory  ; 
And  how,  when  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 
And  wandering  lights  departed, 
Ho  wore  no  leas  a  loving  face 
Because  bo  broken-hearted, — 
He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 
The  preacher's  high  vocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 
Id  meeker  adoration." 

IIeuak  Lihooln. 
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TT  is  becoming  every  year  more  certain  to  biblical  students  that 
■'■  the  evidences  of  Christianity  have  their  true  centre  and  source  in 
the  person  of  its  founder.  If  the  character  of  Jeans,  as  portrayed  in 
the  gospels,  was  taken  from  life,  he  was  a  eupematural  being,  and  the 
religion  founded  by  him  is  the  only  true  religion ;  but  if  that  character 
was  not  taken  from  life,  he  was  at  best,  we  may  presume,  a  man  of 
singular  virtue,  and  the  religion  founded  by  him  is  only  one  of  many 
forma  of  beUef,  almost  equally  worthy  of  respect.  To  establish  the 
historical  truthfulness  of  the  gospels  is  therefore  the  highest  task  to 
which  a  writer  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  can  address  himselt 
We  say  the  highest,  not  the  most  difficult;  for  the  reasons  which 
justify  our  confidence  in  the  evangeUcal  records  as  truthful  are  mani- 
fold and  conclusive,  being  found  in  the  contents  of  the  gospels  and  in 
the  testimony  of  later  writings, 

K  we  examine  the  gospels  themselves,  it  will  be  evident  that 
they  were  written  by  intelligent  and  upright  men.  As  to  the 
intelligence  of  their  authors,  from  whatever  source  derived,  no  one 
who  has  studied  them  with  care  can  be  in  doubt;  for  there  is  not  a 
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paragraph  from  the  opening  of  the  first  gospel  to  the  close  of  the  last 
which  betrays  conceit  in  the  writer,  or  ignorance  of  the  matter  in 
band.  The  style  is  everywhere  clear,  direct,  unpretending;  the 
thought  vigorous,  many-aided,  pure ;  and  the  spirit  just,  serene,  mag- 
nanimons.  When  compared  with  the  uncanonical  writings  of  the  early 
church,  the  gospels  are  seen  to  be  immeaanrably  superior  in  every 
quality  which  indicates  inteUigence.  And  as  to  the  upri^tuess  of 
their  authors  the  evidence  is  equally  decisive.  The  indications  of 
conscious  integrity  on  their  part  are  so  many  and  clear,  that  modem 
skepticism  rarely  ventures  to  accuse  them  of  intentional  fraud.'  We 
look  with  unfeigned  amazement  on  a  reader  who  fails  to  perceive  the 
manliness  and  truth  which  glow  on  every  page  of  the  fourfold  gospel. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  stronger  reason  for  believing  the  evan- 
gelists to  be  truthfdl  writers.  The  character  of  Christ  is  itself  an 
evidence  of  their  historical  fideUty.  For  this  character — unique,  peer- 
leee,  perfect — is  not  a  product  of  human  inu^nation.  The  writer  haa 
never  Uved  who  could  have  conceived  and  depicted  such  a  character. 
It  combines  the  boldness  and  heroism  of  man  with  the  grace  and 
tenderness  of  woman ;  the  wisdom,  power  and  peace  of  God  with  the 
weakness,  sympathy  and  sorrow  of  man.  It  is  unselfish,  holy,  divine, 
yet  childlike,  natural,  human.  It  unites  the  boldest  contradictions, 
and  fills  the  mind  with  ever-increasing  wonder,  as  it  is  contemplated 
from  youth  to  age.  To  suppose  this  character  an  ideal  one,  origi- 
nated by  the  creative  imagination  of  certain  Jews  or  Greeks  in  the 
first  t^  of  the  church,  is  absurd.  It  must  have  been  taken  from 
actual  life,  and  the  evangelista  must  be  honored,  not  as  poets  or 
novelists,  but  as  faithful  biographers  of  their  Master.  If  every  other 
book  of  the  New  Testament  and  every  notice  of  the  gospels  by 
writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  had  perished,  the  contents  of  these 
extraordinary  narratives  would  afford  convincing  proof  of  their 
historical  truth.  Even  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  reasonable 
man  to  accept  them  as  authentic  and  believe  in  the  Saviour  whom 
they  preach.  But  in  addition  to  these  internal  and,  as  we  believe, 
infallible  proo&  of  truth,  showing  that  the  gospels  were  written  either 
by  inunea^ate  disciples  of  Christ,  or  by  men  who  repeated  their  testi- 
mony, "we  have  external  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  and  it  wns  the 
object  of  Dr.  Tischendorf  in  writing  the  treatise  referred  to  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  to  exhibit  this  evidence  in  a  clear  and  popular 
manner.  Few  men  have  a  better  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  subject ; 
for  he  is  a  ripe  biblical  scholar,  and  his  special  studies  have  qualified 

t  Thtt  ii  dona,  indeed,  b;  some  talloTcn  of  Bkor,  tod  si.  Iwt  hs^tatioglj  bj  Stnnn,  boL 
lijr  tiudly  any  otb«n. 
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him  to  exijgl  in  jifting  and  weigliing  tlie  historical  evidence  reapecting 

the  date  of  our  goapela.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  hia 
attention  has  been  given,  almost  without  intermiseioD,  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  apociyphal  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  and  especially 
to  that  literature  in  its  manuscript  form.  He  has  given  to  the 
learned  world  many  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  founded  on  a 
very  extensive  collation  of  early  manuscripts,  versions  and  citations 
by  the  fathers,  and  has  edited  numerous  fragments  of  Christian  litera- 
ture, orthodox  or  heretical,  which  wore  written  within  two  hundred 
years  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  Speaking  of  the  New  Testament  ho  laya 
down  this  rule,  viz. :  that  "  the  text  is  only  to  be  sought  from  ancient 
evidence,  and  especially  from  Greek  manuscripta,  but  without 
neglecting  the  testimonies  of  versions  and  fiitbers."  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  during  all  this  period  of  twenty-five  years  he  Las  been 
making  himself  familiar  with  citations  irom  the  New  Testament  and 
references  to  it  by  the  Christian  fathers  and  the  heretical  teachers, 
and  has  been  compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  studies  to  examine  with 
critical  accuracy  the  form  of  these  citations  and  the  value  of  those 
references.  Such  a  course  of  labor,  strenuous,  protracted  and  cnthn- 
siaatic  beyond  that  of  most  schohxrs  even  in  Germany,  baa  qualified 
him  to  produce  the  work  which  we  now  review. 

Dr.  Tischondorf  holds  that  tho  four  gospels  were  all  written  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  begins  his  examination  of  tho 
historical  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  by  weigh- 
ing the  later  and  ampler  testimony  and  then  ascending  step  by 
step  to  the  earlier  and  rarer.  This  method,  though  often  adopted,  is 
not  exactly  to  our  mind.  It  exposes  one  to  tho  danger  of  finding 
more  in  the  earliest  testimonies  than  they  really  contain.  The  full 
and  exact  sonso  which  is  expressed  by  later  writers  is  liable  to  ba 
almost  unconsciously  transferred  into  tho  less  satisfactory  phraseology 
of  witnesses  more  ancient  and  therefore  more  important.  Hence  in 
almost  every  instance  it  is  safer  to  begin  with  tho  earliest  testimony, 
however  olacure  and  slight,  and  follow  down  tho  widening  and 
deepening  stream  mitil  further  examination  is  useless.  Yet  we  do 
not  wish  to  suggest  that  there  is  any  thing  illogical  or  unfair  in  tho 
method  chosen  by  Dr.  Tischendorf ;  we  only  say  that  an  investigator 
who  adopts  it  nomls  to  be  on  his  guard  against  finding  in  the  earliest 
writers  a  meaning  which  ho  has  carried  into  their  words  from  some 
other  source.  Besides,  we  freely  admit  that  tho  more  familiar  a  true 
Bchokr  is  with  the  whole  stream  of  evidence  to  bo  surveyed,  tho  less 
likely  is  ho  to  look  upon  it  as  of  equal  force  thmughout,  and  tho  moro 
likely  will  he  ho  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  it  at  every  point.    If  ha 
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has  often  traced  it  up  and  down,  has  surveyed  it  from  mnny  and 
dissimilar  positions,  has  sounded  its  deep  pkces  and  marked  its  shal- 
lows, has  counted  its  aMuents  and  computed  their  volume,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  mistake  its  actual  momentum  in  any  given  part  of 
its  coureo.  Whether  he  follows  it  up  or  down  his  account  of  it  will 
bo  the  same.  And  such  a  scholar  we  believe  Dr.  Tischendorf  to  be ; 
and  therefore  we  do  not  suppose  that  his  interpretation  of  any  part  of 
the  testimony  has  been  modified  by  the  order  of  investigation.  Yet 
we  adhere  to  our  criticism  as  juBt,  Eind  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
many  persons  have  been  led  by  this  metiiod  of  inquiry  to  embrace 
such  doctrines  as  those  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  glorified  body  in  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine, 
of  official  grace  transmitted  by  episcopal  ordination,  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  of  infant  baptism,  who  would  have  reached  very 
dif'ercnt  conclusions  on  these  points  if  they  had  followed  a  different 
method  of  inquiry. 

Dr.  Tischendorf  begins  with  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  of  Lyons, 
Tertullian  of  Carthage,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  fiourisbed  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
John,  and  who  represent  three  important  sections  of  the  Christian 
world.  From  the  language  of  tliese  writers  it  ie  evident  that  the  four 
gospels  were  in  their  day  everywhere  known  and  received  by  Chris-  ■ 
tians,  and  were  said  to  have  boon  written  by  the  men  whose  names 
they  now  bear.  Not  only  does  Irenteus  appeal  to  the  four  gospels 
with  supreme  confidence  as  a  final  authority  on  all  questions  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  he  speaks  of  the  fouribld  form  of  the  gospel  as  divinely 
chosen  to  correspond  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  and  the  four  feces  of  the  Cherubim.'  Early  in  hfe 
he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Polycirp,  himself  a  hearer  of  the  apostle 
John,  and  he  refers  to  this  in  language  of  great  beauty  when  writing 
to  Plorinus,  who  had  fallen  into  dangerous  errors.  "  For  I  saw  thee  when 
thou  wast  still  a  lad,  in  Lower  Asia  with  Polycarp,  as  thou  didst  bear 
thyself  nobly  in  the  commander's  palace  and  strive  to  commend  thy- 
self to  him.  For  I  remember  what  was  done  then  better  than  what 
has  taJcen  place  more  recently — for  the  things  which  we  learn  in 
boyhood  coalesce  with  the  mind  itself  and  inhere  in  it — so  that  I  can 
describe  the  place  wherein  seated  the  blessed  Polycarp  discoursed, 
also  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  his  way  of  life  and  the  appearance 
of  his  body,  and  lastly  the  sermons  which  he  addressed  to  the  multi- 
tude; moreover,  the  fiuniliar  intercourse  which  be  had  wiUi  Jolin  and 
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(ho  rest  who  had  &eea  the  Lord,  as  he  narrated  it,  and  how  he 
repeated  their  wordg;  atill  further,  what  he  had  heard  from  them  res- 
peciiug  the  Lord,  his  miracles  and  likewiae  hia  teaching,  and  in  what 
manner  Polycarp  recounted  all  that  he  had  received  from  those  who 
had  themselves  seen  the  Word  of  Life  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures." 
It  19  snrely  impoasible  that  a  r"fvn  who  had  made  such  confident  use 
of  the  four  gospels  in  his  work  against  heresies,  and  who  was  sep- 
arated by  only  a  single  link  from  the  Apostle  John,  could  have  received 
with  naive  simplicity  a  gospel  which  made  its  appearance  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  that  is,  in  his  own  life  time.  Besides, 
if  it  had  appeared  before  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  in  A.D.  166,  is 
it  credible  that  this  true  hearted  Christain  who  had  often  heard  the 
glad  news  from  John,  would  not  have  detected  the  imposition  and 
rejected  the  untimely  gospel?  How  then  could  it  have  established 
itself  at  once  as  a  work  of  the  Apostle?  And  how  could  L-eoEeus,  a 
hearer  of  Polycarp,  have  been  ignorant  of  its  true  character  ?  But  if 
it  first  came  into  circulation  after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in  A.D.  166, 
ig  it  not  stiU  more  difficult  to  account  for  its  unqoestioned  authority 
Its  an  apostolic  work  before  the  close  of  the  second  century? 

The  testimony  of  Tertullian  is  nearly  ae  decisive.  For  he  was  edu- 
cated to  the  practice  of  Eoman  law  and  after  his  conversion  took  a 
deep  interest  in  whatever  doctrines  or  usages  of  Christianity  were 
clearly  primitive.  His  knowle^e  of  history  was  respectable,  and  his 
confidence  that  the  principal  churches  founded  by  the  apoptles  had  pre- 
served the  substance  of  their  teaching  unchanged,  was  strong.  In  his 
treatise  against  Marcion  he  says;  "In  short,  if  that  is  truer  which  is 
earlier,  that  earlier  which  is  even  from  the  beginning,  and  that  from 
the  beginning  which  is  from  the  apostles,  it  will  equally  hold  that 
what  is  most  sacred  with  the  apostolic  churches  baa  been  handed  down 
fr«m  the  apostles."'  The  last  part  of  this  language  may  need  qualifi- 
cation, but  it  is  plain  that  Tertullian  could  not  consistently  with  it 
pronounce  any  view  of  his  fellow  Christians  primitive  and  apostohc, 
which  was  not  held  in  the  loading  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  as 
a  view  handed  down  from  the  beginning.  Yet  speaking  for  tlie  great 
body  of  Christians  against  Marcion  he  says :  "  We  assert  first  of  all 
that  the  evangeUcal  document  has  for  its  authors  apostles  on  whom  this 
office  of  promulgating  the  gospel  was  imposed  by  the  Lord  himself: 
if  apoatolic  men  also,  yet  not  ^eee  alone,  but  with  apostles  and  after 
apostles.  In  fine,  John  and  Matthew  of  the  apostles  inspire  in  ua 
&tth,  Luke  and  Mark  of  the  flf>oetolic  mem  renew  it."*    He  also  ob- 
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serves  that  "whAt  Mark  published  might  be  declared  Peter's  and 
that  it  was  coBtomary  to  ascribe  the  digest  of  Luke  to  Paul."' 

With  the  testimony  of  these  two  great  writers  Dr.  Tischcndorf 
coanecta  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  of  the  Canon  of  Minatori 
written,  it  ifi  SQpposed,  about  A.D.  170,  that  of  the  Feschito  or  oldest 
Syriae  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  of  the  Itala,  or  oldest 
lAtin  version.  All  these  concur  in  recognizing  the  four  gospels  as 
the  original  and  authoritative  sources  of  Christian  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  life  of  Jesua.  Directiy  or  by  implication  they  teach  that  these 
writing?  were  regarded  by  the  church  universal  as  sacred  documents 
clothed  with  apostolic  dignity,  as  a  principal  part  of  the  canon  or  rule 
of  Christian  f^th.  Dr.  Tischeudorf  next  refers  to  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch  and  Tatian,  each  of  whom,  about  A.  D.  170,  prepared  a  harmony 
of  the  four  gospels.  The  former  is  said  by  Jerome  "to  have  put 
together  the  words  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  one  work,"  and  ihia 
arrangement  of  the  sacred  text  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
conmientary.  "Moreover,  in  his  letter  to  Autolychus,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  Theophilus  makes  citations  from  Matthew,  Luke 
and  John."  Tatian  gave  to  his  work  the  title  "Ciatessaron,"  because 
it  was  composed  of  four,  and  &om  the  accounts  of  Ironseus,  Eusebius 
and  Thedoret,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  hearer  of  Justin  Mart3'r,  and 
his  Diatessaron  a  harmonistic  arrangement  of  the  text  of  the  four 
gospels.  But  how  far  he  may  have  modified  the  text  to  suit  his  heret- 
ical taste,  and  mutilated  his  Matthew  by  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
doubtful.  In  his  apology,  which  is  still  extant,  the  use  of  the  Grospel 
of  John  at  least  is  unmistakable.  These  two  last  harmonies  refer  us 
clearly  to  a  period  when  the  four  gospels  were  deemed  a  completed 
whole ;  and  as  they  were  composed  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  the  gospels  were  recognized  aa 
such  and  used  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

Passing  over  the  writings  of  Athenagoras,  whose  apology  of  A.D. 
177  contains  several  quotations  from  the  synoptical  gospels,  and  those 
of  his  contemporary  Dionysius  of  Corinth  who  appears  to  refer  to  the 
sacred  writings  as  the  rule  of  hiih,  Dr.  Tischcndorf  proceeds  to  con- 
sider the  testimony  of  Justin,  the  distinguished  apologist  and  martyr. 
In  his  second  ^wlogy,  written  about  A.D.  161,  Justin  makes  very 
httle  use  of  passages  of  Scripture;  but  in  his  first  apology,  A.D.  138, 
and  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  an  intermediate  production,  he  mokes 
numerous  citations  from  the  sacred  record.  We  feel  the  deepest  inter- 
est, of  course,  in  those  which  appear  in  the  earHest  of  his  writings, 
his  first  apology;  and  it  is  plain  firom  them  that  he  already  possessed 
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and  used  our  four  gospek  for  he  gives  ondeniably  tho  language  of 
Matthew  in  many  placee,  and  in  others  he  evinces  a  knowledge  of 
Mark  and  Luke  and  a  deference  to  their  authority.  But  it  has  been 
eaid  t^t  he  may  have  followed  one  or  more  writings  akin  to  our  gos- 
pels, as  tho  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  or  the  gospel  of  Peter;  and  the 
&ct  that  some  of  his  citations  which  differ  from  the  text  of  our  gos- 
pels agree  with  the  text  found  in  the  so  called  Homilies  of  Clement, 
makes  it  probable  that  Justin  did  use,  in'one  of  its  earliest  recensions, 
the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  related  to  that  of  Matthew  and 
which  was  still  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  reckoned  by  some  a  part  of 
the  canoD.  But  it  is  pure  caprice  to  assume  a  lost  source  for  such 
of  his  quotation')  as  may  be  naturally  traced  to  our  canonical  text. 
This  assumption  is  less  warrantable  because  free  citations  from  our 
gospels  suit  precisely  the  character  of  the  time  in  which  they  fall,  i.  e., 
the  fourth  and  fifth  decodes  of  the  second  century,  and  because  per- 
fectly similar  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  abound  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Justin.  The  discussion  of  this  point  by  Dr.  Tischendorf  is, 
however,  too  brief  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  intctligout 
reader  will  be  glad  to  find  it  supplemented  by  a  conclusive  treat- 
ment in  Westcott's  valuable  work  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  was  Justin  acquainted  with  tho  gospel  of  John?  "The  view 
that'  John  also  has  been  referred  to  by  him  is  supported  by  reasons 
dacisive  to  an  unprejudiced  mind.  As  the  application  of  tho  Logos 
to  Christ  must  have  been  derived  from  John,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  synoptical  gospels  nor  in  the  oldest  writings  parallel 
to  them,  so  also  must  tho  answer  of  tho  Baptist  to  tho  Jews,  an  answer 
which  contains  the  exact  words  recorded  by  John  and  by  him  alone,' 
have  been  drawn  from  the  samo  source,  and  likewise  tho  much-dis- 
cussed passage  which  treats  of  regeneration,*  in  a  manner  that  pre- 
supposes a  scriptural  text  like  the  one  found  in  the  third  chapter  of 
John.  We  may  also  mention  that  Justin's  customary  designation  of 
the  gospels  as  'tho  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles,  called  Gospels/  con- 
firms  his  use  of  the  four.  His  silence  as  to  tho  names  of  the  particu- 
lar authors,  whom  he  nevertheless  characterizes  as  actual  apostles  and 
associates  of  the  samo,  tc^ther  with  his  appeal  to  their  writings — 
called  by  him  collectively  the  gospel — as  authorities,  justifies  us  in 
concluding  that  they  possessed  alt^idy  a  canonical  preeminence  which 
allowed  tho  personality  of  the  writers,  though  apostles  or  apostolic 
men,  to  fall  into  the  background," 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Tischendorf  in  his  argument  respecting  the 
gospel  of  the  Hebrews  which  he  behevea  was  looked  upon  at  first,  and 

1  Dial,  villi  T17.  «.  88,  comp.  witli  Jolin  1, 20.    ■  Apol.  I,  01  coup,  iritli  Jobn  m,  4«t  iq. 
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perhaps  until  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  but  another  recen- 
sion of  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  but  we  must  call  attention  to  his  list 
of  heretical  testimonies.  After  quoting  the  statement  of  Irenaeos: 
"Our  gospels  are  ao  firmly  established  that  the  heretics  themselves 
bear  witness  for  them,  and  every  one  starts  from  them  in  his  attempts 
to  confirm  his  own  doctrines,"  ho  goes  on  to  show  that  their  systems 
wero  dependent  on  our  gospels.  The  terminology  borrowed  from  the 
gospel  of  John  is  characteristic  of  Valentino's  whola  system.  If  Val- 
lentine  was  not  dependent  ondohn,  John  must  have  been  upon  Valen- 
tine.  Of  course  the  boldness  of  those  who  deny  the  apostoUc  origin 
of  the  fourth  gospel  has  accepted  this  dilemma  and  affirmed  the  latter 
to  be  true;  but  this  affirmation  betokens  the  stru^le  of  despair  for  a 
£iTorit«  opinion  threatened  with  ruin.  For  not  only  does  Irenseus 
show  how  Valentine's  doctrine  of  the  Ogdoad  is  derived  from  the  first 
chapter  of  John,  hut  Hippolytus  quotes  isoni  him  definite  expressions 
of  Christ  found  only  in  John,  e.  g.,  "AU  who  came  before  mo  were 
thieves  and  murderers,"  (VI,  35,  Comp.  John  x,  8.)  With  eqoal 
clearness  does  the  system  of  this  heretic  recognize  the  synoptical  gos- 
pels, finding  the  demiurge  in  the  centurion  at  Capernaum  and  an 
image  of  the  Achamoth  in  the  daughter  of  Jarius,  applying  the  decla- 
ration of  Jesus  in  Matthew  v,  18  to  the  ten  leona  resting  in  the  nu- 
merical value  of  iota  ("the  smallest  letter"),  and  affirming  the  suffer- 
ing and  redemption  of  the  twelfth  £Don  to  bo  figuratively  set  forth  by  the 
history  of  the  woman  who  had  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years  and  was 
healed  by  the  Saviour's  word,  (Matt,  xix,  20. )  The  forced  way  in  which 
Valentine  and  his  school  tried  to  found  so  fimtastical  a  system  on  the 
simple  words  of  the  gospel,  affords  striking  proof  of  the  established 
aathority  of  the  gospels  in  the  first  decades  of  the  second  century. 
Epiphaniua  has  preserved  a  complete  letter  of  PtolemBeus,  a  disciple  of 
Valentine,  in  which,  along  with  several  citations  from  Matthew,  is 
one  from  the  first  chapter  of  John.  Herakleon  who,  according  to 
Origcn  fuid  Epiphanius,  was  an  adherent  and  contemporary  of 
Valentine,  wrote  an  entire  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  a  fact 
wbidi  constrains  us  to  assume  the  undoubted  authority  of  this  gospd 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  proves,  in  harmony  witii 
Ircnseos,  the  dependence  of  the  Valentine  system  on  it. 

Dr.  Tischendorf  then  speaks  of  two  Ophitic  sects,  the  Haassenes 
and  the  Ferates,  who  according  to  Hippolytus  made  special  use  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  of  the  Montanists  who  probably  took  their  idea  of 
the  Faraclete  fctxca  the  same  gospel  He  refers  to  the  gnostic  Basi- 
Ldes  who  flourished  under  Hadrian  (A,D.  117-1.38)  and  wrote  a  com- 
mentrry  on  the  gospels,  assigning  his  reasons  for  beUeving  that  this 
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'  commentary  was  on  the  four  gcepeb  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  adding 
the  important  &ct  that  Hippoljtos  lets  Basilides  cite  passages  ver- 
bally  from  John  and  Luke.  He  reininda  ua  also  that  Tertullian 
represents  Marcion  as  accepting  all  our  gospels  at  first  and  only  at  a 
later  period  feeling  an  inward  call  to  reform  them.  He  locates  Celsns 
with  the  early  heretics  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  feet  that  he  drew  his  material  for  assailing 
Christianity  from  our  gospels,  making  special  use  of  Matthew  and 
John.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  he  may  have  drawn  these  materials 
from  oral  tradition;  for  he  insists  that  they  were  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  "the  disciples  of  Jesus." 

Dr.  Tischendorf  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  New  Testament  apocr3'pbal  literatore,  which  occupies  in  his  opiu- 
ion  a  position  midway  between  that  of  church  writers  and  that  of 
heretics.  This  literature  has  received  heretofore  less  attention  than 
it  deserves,  a  remark  which  is  especially  true  of  two  works,  the 
so-called  Protevangelium  of  James  and  the  Acts  of  Pilate:  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  by  Thomas.  The  two  works 
first  named  must  have  been  composed  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second 
century,  and  they  are  still  substantially  in  our  hands.  Justin 
Martyr  is  the  principal  witness  as  to  their  date,  for  in  his  dialogue 
with  Trypho  and  in  his  first  apology  are  several  statements,  of  which 
the  only  known  source  is  the  Protevangelium  of  James.  They  are  not 
limited  to  matters  of  feet,  as  e.  g.,  that  Christ  was  bom  in  a  cave  near 
Bethlehem,  but  they  include  textual  elements  also  which  do  not  agree 
with  Matthew  or  Luke  while  they  do  agree  with  the  work  ascribed  to 
James.  That  we  have  now  almost  fifty  Greek  manuscripts  of  this 
book  and  among  others  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
that  no  one  of  the  many  witnesses  from  antiquity  from  Origen  on,  disa- 
grees with  the  test  of  these  manuscripts,  gives  us  certainly,  as  against 
all  smooth  hypotheses  of  lost  sources,  a  good  right  to  hold  fast  to  the 
originality  of  this  work.  Hence  too  the  undeniable  agreement  of  Jus- 
tin with  several  passages  of  the  same  presupposes  his  acquaintance 
with  this  writing.  But  the  Protevangelium  of  James  stands  in  such 
a  relation,  as  to  its  whole  tendency,  to  our  canonical  gospels,  that  the 
latter  must  have  been  long  circulated  and  revered  before  the  compo- 
sition of  the  former.  Its  particular  references,  however,  are  restricted 
to  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  Acts  of  Pilate,  on  the 
other  hand,  refer  to  John's  even  more  than  to  the  synoptics.  In  his 
first  apology  Justin  twice  appeals  to  "  the  acts  composed  under  Pi- 
late {^iti  ndarou)  in  confirmation  of  the  manifold  events  of  the  cruci- 
fixion and  of  the  miraculous  cures  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  foretold 
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by  the  prophets.  TertuUian  refers  to  a  similar  record  in  his  Apolo- 
geticoB.  A  writing  vhich  corresponds  perfectly  with  these  oldost  quo- 
tations, and  also  bears  the  same  title,  has  come  down  to  our  times 
in  many  old  Greek,  Latin  and  other  documents.  Are  we  justified 
in  identifying  it  with  the  Acta  of  Pilate  spoken  of  by  Justin  and 
TertuUian  ?  Dr.  Tischendorf  replies  in  the  affirmative  and  supports 
his  reply  by  a  satisfectory  argument,  adding  thereupon,  "wo  may 
therefore  with  confidence  lay  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  these 
Acta  Pilati,  with  all  their  freedom  of  representation,  presuppose  abso- 
lute the  gospel  of  John."  Wg  pass  over  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  and 
the  Pseudo-Clementine  literature,  which  are  briefly  noticed  in  the 
treatise  before  us  and  translate  the  author's  remarks  on  a  passa^  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  has  received  new  value  fi-om  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Tischendorf. 

"  In  this  manoBCript  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  is 
found,  as  an  element  of  the  Canon  at  that  time,  in  its  wider  sense,  the 
whole  Greek  text  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  first  five  chapters  of 
which  have  been  known  hitherto  in  an  old  Latin  codex  only.  At  the 
end  of  chapter  iv.,  the  Latin  text  bad  these  words :  adtendanms  ergo  ne 
/orle.sumi  scripiu.mest,inultivocaii,paucielectiinve7iiamur.  The  clause: 
sictd  scriptum.  est.  Lad  natnially  occasioned  surprise  and  led  to  the  con- 
jecture that  it  might  belong  exclusively  to  the  later  Latin  version.  It  is 
the  formula  by  which  canonical  statements  were  distinguished  from  all 
others,  and  it  is  used  by  the  evangelists  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour 
himself  when  he  quotes  the  Old  Testament.  Is  it  possible,  one  may  then 
aslc  in  dou'rjt,  that  this  significant  word  was  applied  to  a  passage  of  Mat- 
thew's gospel  in  a  piece  of  writing,  which  for  hundreds  of  years,  owing 
to  its  suppoiied  derivanon  fi'om  the  circle  of  the  apostles,  was  attached 
to  the  canon  by  weighty  authorities  of  the  church?  Then,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Provideni'e,  came  to  light  from  the  darkness  of  a  cloister  the 
oldest  Greek  parchment,  and  in  its  wonderfully  rich  contents  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  proving  that  its  author  introduced 
that  passage  of  Matthew  with  the  words,  '  as  it  is  written.' " 

But  must  we  not  diminish  the  supposed  force  of  this  glorious  testi- 
mony by  conceding  that  the  words  merely  serve  to  denote  a  written 
source?  We  hold  it  to  be  unjustifiable  in  so  grave  a  matter  to  make 
an  exception  to  the  established  use  and  sense  of  tho  phrase.  The 
transference  of  this  formula  from  the  Old  Testament  to  a  New  Testa- 
ment literature,  places  the  latter  on  a  level  with  the  former  and 
marks  the  forming  of  a  New  Testament  canon.  It  is  therefore  far 
more  than  an  appeal  to  a  written  source ;  the  expression  exalts  this 
written  source  to  the  dignity  of  being  part  of  an  admitted  canon. 
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But  are  we  compelled  to  admit  &  refereoce  to  this  passage  of  Mat- 
tlew?  To  do  BO  woald  evidently  be  to  escape  the  assaults  of  an  un- 
tooDd  criticism  controlled  by  prejudice.  A  proficient  in  this  criti- 
cism has  taken  up  again  the  &iicy,  ridiculed  by  Orcdner  even,  that 
the  citation  in  Barnabas  should  be  traced  to  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra. 
For,  according  to  the  Latin  and  ^thiopic  text,  it  is  there  said, 
chapter  8th :  "  Nam  multi  ereati  swrU,  (the  ^th.  adds  in  eo,  i.  e.  mun- 
do),  pauci  autem  salvahuntur."  In  epito  of  the  applause  which  this 
fiincy  received  from  a  certain  quarter,  it  only  proves  to  what  absur- 
dities a  passionate  hostility  to  the  age  of  our  evangelical  canon  mis- 
leads one.  The  manifest  impropriety  of  referring  a  strictly  verbal 
quotatioa  from  Matthew,  alluded  to  elsewhere  in  the  latter,  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  book  of  Ezra  which  reads  quite  differently,  goes  so  for 
that  the  expression  of  the  Saviour  himself  is  degraded  to  an  "  inter- 
pretament  of  the  text  of  Ezra.  The  laurels  of  B^nan  do  not  seem 
to  permit  his  German  rivals  to  sleep !  To  be  sure  the  fact  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a  proof-passage  has  been  found 
for  the  existence  of  an  evangehcal  canon,  is  an  oppressive  burden  for 
the  measureless  use  of  hypotheses  into  which  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  has  fallen  during  the  last  decades.  For  the 
assumption  that  the  composition  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  cited  repeatedly  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  as  a  genuine  apostolic  letter,  as  holy  scripture,  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  and  not  later,  has  all  the 
contents  of  the  epistle  in  its  favor.  While  the  common  view  hesitates 
between  the  first  and  second  decade,  Weizsackcr  has  declared  himself 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  first  decade  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

"  But  are  we  to  restrict  this  direct  evidence  of  the  canonical  author- 
ity of  Matthew  to  that  gospel  alone  ?  This  we  must  firmly  deny.  All 
our  studies  on  the  history  of  the  canon  lead  to  this  point  that  no  one 
of  the  New  Testament  scriptures  attained  canonical  dignity  by  itself 
and  alone.  If  we  have  seen  in  our  investigations  respocttug  the  first 
tliree  quarters  of  the  second  century  now  Matthew,  now  Jolm,  uid 
now  Luke,  or  one  of  them  with  another,  brought  forward,  this  cannot 
prove  that  at  the  same  time  one  was  accredited  as  canonical  and 
another  not.  The  small  amount  of  literature  preserved  to  us  from 
that  time  and  the  character  of  the  particular  gospels  thesaselves, 
rendering  Matthew,  e.  g.,  for  better  adapted  to  quotation  titan  Mai-k, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  testimony  for  one  is  a  testimony  tor 
the  others.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  before  A.  D.  1^  the 
gospels  were  taken  together  as  a  whole  by  J  nstm  Martyr,  and  the 
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name  of  the  particular  writer  disregarded  in  view  of  the  corainon 
character  of  the  writings;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Justin  eometimes 
hints  at  a  classification  of  the  evangelists,  according  as  they  wero 
actual  disciples  of  the  Lord  or  only  companions  of  disciples.  And 
how  otherwise  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  harmonistic  works  on  the  four  gospels  were  under- 
taken, and  that  Irenseus,  to  go  no  farther,  spoke  of  the  fourfolil  gospel 
as  a  completed  whole,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  greater  or 
less  authority  ofsingle  gospels  ?  Or  is  there  the  least  intimation  that 
during  the  second  century,  with  many  other  controverted  points,  the 
church  discussed  and  settled  the  canon  of  the  gospels? 

"But  when  are  we  to  suppose  this  was  done?  Every  thing  compels 
us  to  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  first  century.  When  the  holy  men 
who  hsA  stood  in  person  nearest  to  the  Lord,  no  longer  with  Paul 
afibrded  the  church  hy  their  personal  authority  a  controlling  centre ; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  had  become  more  perfectly  con- 
scious of  its  independence  of  the  synagogue,  and  by  the  fall  of  city  end 
temple  had  been  cast  mere  entirely  on  itself,  when  too  by  rr^anifold 
dispereion  it  had  spread  farther  and  farther  culKide  cf  its  eld  home, 
and  was  moved  within  by  many  foreign  influences,  surrounded  with- 
out by  hostile  assailants :  then  was  the  time  when  the  church  canon- 
ized its  gospels,  and  with  them  the  other  apostolic  writings  from  the 
hand  of  Paul,  of  John,  of  Peter.  But  were  learned  sessions  held  to 
effect  this?  As  we  have  no  knowledge  of  them,  so  neither  were  they 
held.  If  such  men  as  Matthew  and  John,  Mark  and  Luke,  had  pre- 
pared written  narratives  of  the  Lord's  life,  who  would  not  have  con- 
sidered and  received  them  at  once  as  a  holy  charter  for  the  church  ? 
Luke  sent  his  two  works  in  the  first  instance  to  Thcophilus.  If  they 
passed  from  the  hands  of  this  first  recipient  into  wider  circles,  was 
there  need  of  any  doubt  respecting  them?  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Pauline  epistles,  and  cf  the  two  other  epistles  accredited  from  the 
earliest  time,  the  first  of  John  and  the  first  of  Peter.  And  when 
John,  in  the  midst  of  his  Asia  Minor  churches,  composed  his  gospel, 
would  those  churches,  the  direct  witnesses  of  its  genuineness  lo  all  the 
rest,  have  left  room  for  the  slightest  doubt  on  this  point? 

"  We  have  no  good  reaeon  at  all  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  account 
which  Eusebios  in  his  church  history  (iii.  24)  has  given,  on  the  ground 
of  ancient  narratives,  of  the  origin  of  John's  gospel.  According  to 
this  accoant  he  had  before  him  the  three  first  gospels,  already  in 
general  circulation ;  he  bore  witness  to  their  trnth,  but  missed  in  them 
a  narrative  of  that  which  Jeaus  did  at  the  beginning  of  his  public 
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ministry ;  it  was  therefore  tlie  wish  of  a  friend,  that  he  should  supply 
an  account  of  the  period  which  had  been  paaaed  over. 

All  the  four  gospels,  together  with  the  other  apostolic  writings 
named  above,  must  have  been  extant  in  the  last  decades  of  tho  first 
century,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Their  authority 
was  directly  connected  with  the  namea  of  their  authors,  and  these 
were  attested  by  the  apostolic  churches.  By  the  death  of  their 
authors  these  writings  became  more  precious  and  sacred ;  and  they 
famished  the  church,  after  its  emancipation,  from  the  synagogue,  with 
the  proper  enlargement  and  complement  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 
Yet  how  reasonabio  soever  this  view  may  be  in  itself,  we  could  not 
assert  it  with  confidence,  were  it  not  confirmed  in  ao  many  ways  by  the 
phenomena  respecting  the  canon  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
century." 

Besides  the  testimonies  already  noticed,  Dr.  Tiaciendorf  refers  to 
the  epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,     That  of  Polycarp,  written  to 
the  Philippians  soon  after  A.D.  115,  leans  in  several  passages  on  the 
synoptical  gospels,  and  especially  on  Matthew.    There  is  moreover 
certain  evidence  of  his  using  the  first  epistle  of  John ;  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact  may  be  inferred  from  the  forced  assumptions  which 
been  made  by  Baur,  Hilgenfeld  and  others  to  set  it  aside.    In 
:itation  from  the  first  epistle  of  John  we  have  in  fact  an  indirect 
nouy  from  the  second  decade  of  the  second  century  to  the  fourth 
ii ;  for  both  writings  must  have  had  the  same  author.     The  epis- 
)f  Ignatius  evince  an  acquaintance  with  tho  gospels  of  Matthew 
lohn ;  but  tho  value  of  their  testimony  is  diminished  by  any  uncer- 
y  which  may  bo  felt  as  to  their  genuineness.     The  statements  of 
IS,  as  preserved  by  Eusebius,  arc  also  examined  at  length  and 
perplexing  questions  respecting  their  meaning  and  value  discussed; 
;)r.  Tiscbendorf  does  not  altogether  satisfy  ua  in  this  part  of  his 
,'     Tho  words  of  Papiaa :  "  Matthew  composed  in  the  Hebrew 
lage  the  discourses  of  the  Lord,  and  every  one  interpreted  them 
!  was  able,"  are  not  supposed  to  refer  to  a  Hebrew  original  of 
irst  gospel,  but  to  tho  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  closely 
3d  to  the  Greek  gospel  of  Matthew;  and  the  interpreting  spoken 

:  a,  Uaraed  uid  tnttmctite  article  on  "Fapiu  of  Hierapolis,  his  Hislorical  PoGilion,  hit 
and  bisTestimoBy  respecting  the  Gospels."  iu  the  list  namber  of  the  Studim  toid 

en,  pp.  G4!M>96.  The  irritcr  attempts,  eod  ne  think  with  macb  sncceis,  la  sbon  that 
wrote  hia  KtYimr  npiu^r  i(irri"m  wrw^iMra  about  AD.  140,  that  he  meaat  bj  Uyu 
oar  present  gospeb.  and  that  our  Greek  UnttheT,  iIoqo  nsed  b;;  Pupiaa,  wu  so  eailj, 

ect  and  yet  so  free  a  repiodaction  of  the  original  Aramaic  gospel  lhit  the  latter  uxa 

I  DseleM  sod  disappeared.    This  article  is  worth;  at  studj. 
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of  may  point,  it  is  eaiA,  to  the  different  redactioua  of  that  Hebrew 
gospel. 

The  last  teetimouy  to  which  Dr.  TiBchendorf  appeals  in  support  of 
his  position  that  t^e  four  gospels  were  written  prior  to  A.D.  100,  is 
derived  from  early  mannscripts  asid  versions — a  kind  of  evidence  which 
the  studies  of  a  life-time  have  qualified  him  to  weigh.  After  a  brief 
historical  survey  of  the  labors  of  scholars  in  modem  times  to  ascertain 
by  the  aid  of  early  manuscripts  and  versions  the  original  text  of  the 
Greek  Teetament,  he  proceeds  tiios : 

"  The  earliest  Latin  version  was  ondoubtedy  made  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century;  for,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  both  Tertullian 
and  the  Latin  translator  of  Ireneeus,  before  A.D.  200,  were  dependent  on 
it.  This  earliest  version  we  still  possess  for  the  moat  part;  for  our  oldest 
documents  for  the  text  prepared  in  North  Africa,  the  home  of  Tertullian, 
are  supported  in  many  of  their  readings  by  the  two  oldest  witnesses  just 
named,  so  that  such  parts  of  the  text  as  these  men  have  not  transcribed 
in  their  works  must  also  be  presumed  to  correspond,  very  nearly  at  least, 
with  the  earlier  recension.  By  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript 
we  are  carried  still  further;  for  the  Sinaitic  text,  which,  for  reasons  pa- 
Iffiographic  and  decisive,  must  have  been  prepared  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  oldest  Latin  version  that  it 
must  be  considered  as  agreeing  substantially  with  the  text  from  which 
that  version  was  made.  And  that  this  text  was  not  unsupported  by 
others  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  besides  Origen  and  some  of  the  ear- 
lieiit  fathers,  the  oldest  Syriac  text,  lately  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
Nitrian  desert  and  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  £fth  century  spe- 
cially agrees  with  it.  Indeed  the  Syriac  text  just  named  possesses  an 
evidential  value  in  two  directions,  which  we  shall  immediately  set  forth; 
for  the  latest  investigations  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Peschito,  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  close  of  the  second  century  presupposes  the  Kitrian  text, 
BO  that  the  latter  must  be  dated  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

"  But  what  may  be  deduced  from  all  these  considerations,  in  answer  to 
the  question  which  we  have  proposed?  Two  things  especially  may  be 
Q£ed  for  this  purpose.  At  the  beginning  of  this  treatise  we  mentioned 
as  a  significant  fact,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  four 
gospels  had  undoubtedly  received  a  common  translation  into  the  Latin 
and  Syriao  languages.  These  translations  not  only  prove  the  same  which 
the  harmonistic  works  of  Tatian  and  Theophilus  about  the  same  time 
prove,  but  they  prove  yet  more,  namely,  that  the  gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  as  well  as  those  of  Luke  and  John  then  existed  in  the  same 
form  substantially  as  now. 

"But  we  have  a  much  weightier  result  from  textual  criticism  to  ex- 
hibit, a  result  which  in  our  opinion  demonstrates  the  fact  that  all  our 
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goepels  may  be  traced  back  at  least  to  the  beginning  of  the  second,  to 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  For  as  on  the  one  hand  the  Sinaitic  maou- 
ScHpt,  together  with  the  oldest  text  of  the  Itala,  vas  need  in  the  second 
century,  bo  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  critically  that 
the  same  text,  in  spite  of  all  its  superiority  to  other  documents,  ia  sep- 
arated in  many  respects  from  the  original,  that  it  preBopposes  already  ft 
history  of  the  text.  For  this  view  we  not  only  appeal  to  the  Codex 
SinaJticuB  and  one  or  another  manuscript  of  the  Itala  together  with  Ite- 
nieus  and  Teirtullian;  but  we  can  add  all  those  documents  of  the  text 
which  must  of  necessity  or  with  the  greatest  probability  be  referred  to 
the  second  century:  and  it  follows  as  an  undeniable  matter  of  fact,  that 
already  there  was  a  rich  history  of  the  text  in  the  past.  We  mean  by 
this,  that  already  before  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  as  copy 
after  copy  of  our  gospels  waa  made,  many  mistakes. were  made  by  trans- 
cribers, and  also  that  sometimes  tbe  expression  and  single  sense  passages 
was  changed,  sometimes  larger  or  smaller  additions  were  made  from  oral 
sources,  among  which  such  changes  as  arise  &om  the  combination  of 
parallel  passages  and  as  testify  clearly  of  the  union  of  our  gospels  in  a 
canon.  If  this  is  actually  the  case,  if  bo  important  a  stadium  of  the  text- 
ual history  of  our  goapela  lies  in  fact  before  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, before  the  time  when  their  canonical  authority  with  a  more  fixed 
church  order  opposed  a  firmer  obstacle  to  modifications  of  the  sacred  text 
at  pleasure — and  we  intend  to  prove  this  at  length  in  another  place — we 
must  assume  at  least  the  period  of  half  a  century  for  this  history.  Must 
not  then,  we  do  not  say,  the  origin  of  the  goBpels,  no!  but  the  beginning 
of  the  evangelical  canon  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  century?  And 
is  not  this  result  confirmed  by  all  the  historical  factors  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, which  we  have  brought  forward  without  reserve  and  have  found  to 
agree  with  it  ?" 

We  have  thua  ^ven  a  rapid  sketch  of  Dr.  Tiachendorfs  treatise. 
The  sabject  which  it  discusses  is  one  of  paramouot  importance  and 
the  result  of  his  investigation  accords  perfectly  with  the  internal  char- 
acteristics of  the  gospels.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  relations  of 
our  four  gospels  to  one  another,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  on  this 
point  that  they  were  all  written  before  the  close  of  the  first  century 
by  the  men  to  whom  they  have  always  been  ascribed,  and  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  onward  they  were  recognized  by 
the  early  Christians  aa  canonical  books.  The  Leipsic  professor  has 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  our  holy  religion  by  giving 
to  the  world  this  little  volume,  exhibiting  in  a  compact  and  popular 
ibrm  the  fruit  of  extensive  research. 

Alvah  Hovet. 
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L  BiMtary  cf  Una  Enffiami  AiHiqUi  Auart  DynattS'  B7  JobkOhb- 
ii>  PimiT.  Three  Tolunist.  BoKan;  tltUe,  Broira  k  Go. 
lUS,  IMO,  IIM.    BTO. 

I.  Biitory  of  Kea  England,  fiom  Ma  Diteovoy  b//  Enrcptant  to  Ui 
AnoIuUon  o/  M«  StMntMnU  Cbituri/.  ban;  m  abridgmtBit  of  Kit 
"Blttory  of  New  England  during  du  Siuart  Dynaetif,  By  JOHH 
OmnAH  PuruT.  la IHO volumSB.  NswYork;  HurdAUougb- 
tOB.  IS«L    Crown  Sro. 

>.  JfaaaeMiwU  Bctlttiatliail  Lata.  By  Ebkub  Book,  of  tlis  Suffolk 
Bar.    BoBtDD  1    Gould  *  LinaDln,  ISSS.    Umo. 

The  early  annals  of  New  England  have  afforded  a  fruitful  subject 
for  literary  treatment.  The  facta  have  been  largely  investigated  by 
antiquariana  and  controversialists,  have  been  narrated  by  historians 
and  celebrated  by  orators  and  poets.  In  every  history  of  the  United 
States  they  have  a  prominent  place,  and  deservedly  bo,  for  New 
England  rocked  the  "  cradle  of  hberty,"  and  has  been  the  mother  of 
great  States  and  of  ideas  that  found  and  fashion  great  States.  The 
number  of  special  histories  devoted  to  this  theme  is  considerable,  and 
some  of  them  have  so  much  value  that  it  might  be  thought  there  was 
Uttlo  left  to  reward  any  one  for  seeking  new  evidence  or  sifting  again 
the  old.  But  the  materials  available  for  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
have  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years.  No  reader  of  Dr.  Palfrey's 
volumes  could  doubt  that  there  still  remained  to  him  here  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  best  powers  of  a  historian.  He  has  proved  himself  in 
tOBxe  important  points  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  it.     The  verdict 
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of  the  public  accords  to  Mb  more  elaborate  work  a  place  among  die 
best  of  oar  recent  histories.  The  briefer  work  which  he  haa  more 
reoently  given  to  the  world,  though  bearing  the  title  of  an  abridg- 
ment, tells  the  story  with  such  fulness  of  information  and  fluency  of 
style  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  of  an  origi- 
nal. The  notes  so  replete  with  curious  lore  and  with  evidences  of 
lare  critirail  sagacity,  and  some  of  the  notices  of  contemporary  Euro- 
pean history,  which  add  so  much  value  to  the  complete  work,  are 
necessarily  omitted  in  the  later  volumes,  and  the  author's  conclu- 
aioos  are  sometimes  stated  without  all  the  axgaments  by  which  he 
formerly  supported  them.  But  even  with  these  deductions  we  think 
of  no  popular  history  covering  the  same  ground  that  will  sustain  a 
comparison  with  it. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  history  is  written  most  in  one  respect  have 
surprised  some  o'f  its  readers.  The  author  has  known  what  it  is  to  bo 
in  a  minority,  both  in  politics  and  religion.  Those  with  whom  he  is 
identified  in  religious  dissent  from  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  complaining  that  they  were  the  victims  of 
intolerance.  If,  besides  being  called  heretics  and  excluded  from  com- 
mon ministerial  and  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  they  had  been  fined, 
scourged,  banished  under  penalty  of  death  if  they  returned  from  exile ; 
if  some  half  dozen  of  them  had  been  actually  hanged ;  and  if,  after 
these  Christian  methods  had  failed  to  convert  the  survivors  to  a  sound 
faith,  they  had  been  compelled  from  that  time  to  this  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  orthodox  clergy ;  they  would  have  had  some  experience  of  that 
kind  of  government  which  Dr.  Palfrey  would  now  persuade  us  was 
the  shield  of  civil  and  rehgioua  liberty.  His  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject have  just  enough  of  novelty  to  give  some  zest  to  a  review  of  what 
has  been  so  many  times  debated  as  to  have  become  "  weary,  flat,  stale 
and  unprofitable."  He  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  added  anything 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  fitcts  in  question.  They  are  notorious  to  all 
the  world.  He  sometimes  however  gives  them  a  novel  coloring  by  sug- 
gestions that  are  more  ingenious  than  candid.  In  relating  the  banish- 
ment of  Roger  Williams,  for  example,  he  finds  much  significance  in 
the  time  at  which  that  worthy  began  to  disturb  the  colony  with  his 
"  dangerous  opinions."  It  was  a  time  of  great  public  danger,  when 
disputes  that  would  have  been  less  harmful  at  a  more  quiet  season 
were  full  of  peril  to  the  infant  State.  He  leaves  it  to  bo  inferred  that 
Williams,  if  he  had  happened  to  divulge  his  sentiments  a  little  later 
than  ho  did,  would  perhaps  have  been  tolerated.'     Unluckily  for  this 

>  Vol.  I.,  p.  105.    Oor  ralersiicu,  wtwa  not  ollienriM  sxplunsd,  «m  to  the  QDabridgtd 
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r^reeentation,  we  find  that  the  statute  against  "Anabaptists,"  enacted 
nine  years  later,  on  no  greater  alarm  or  provocation  than  the  gather- 
ing of  a  Baptist  cborcb  in  Bhode  Island,  forbade  the  most  characteristic 
doctrine  of  Williams  to  be  uttered  under  penalty  of  banishment.'  On  ■ 
that  doctriDe,-~tliat  the  ma^strate  might  not  poniah  breaches  of  the 
fitBt  table  of  the  decalc^e,  he  makes  this  not  very  ingenno<\3  com- 


"  Th«  first  table  of  the  decalogne,  conaisting  of  the  first  four  precepta, 
was  iiDderstood  to  forbid  foar  offences,  idolatry,  perjury,  blasphemy,  and 
Sabbath  breaking.  Of  these  the  iaat  two  stacd  aa  penal  offences  on  the 
statute-book  of  Massachusetts  at  the  present  day ;  the  second  there  is  no 
govenunent  that  does  not  punisli ;  while,  in  the  judgment  of  the  age  and 
the  place  now  treated  of,  a  denial  of  the  right  to  suppress  idolatry  was  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  provide  secnrities  against  an  irmption  of  Boman- 


This  gloss  seems  \a  us  quite  unjustifiable;  for  the  form  of  the 
charges  on  which  Williams  was  found  guilty  shows  that  he  denied  the 
right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  breaches  of  the  first  table  "  other- 
wise than  in  such  cases  as  did  disturb  the  civil  peace."  When  an 
offence  against  God  was  also  an  offence  against  society,  as  perjury  or 
blasphemy,  his  principle  required  its  punishment.  Labor  on  the 
Lord's  day — ^which  if  permitted  would  deprive  the  people,  the  employed 
class  especially,  of  the  rest  that  nature  as  well  as  religion  demands, — 
comes  fairly  under  the  same  rule,  though  Williams  did  not  so  regard 
it  Idolatry,  whether  Pagan  or  Eomish,  he  would  doubtless  have 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  other  than  carnal  weapons,  and  in  that 
respect  he  showed  himself  a  century  or  two  in  advance  of  "  the  judg- 
ment of  the  age  and  the  place  now  treated  of."  This  is  always  an 
offence  that  is  pardonable  only  by  posterity,  and  Williams  of  course 
found  no  men^  then  and  there. 

Dr.  Palfrey  relates  the  well-known  story  of  the  visit  of  Clarke, 
Crandal  and  Holmes  to  an  aged  brother  in  Lynn,  the  interruption  of 
their  devotions  1^  a  ma^strate's  warrant,  their  sentence  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  the  whipping  of  Holmes  for  default  of  payment. 
The  disagreeable  facte  are  duly  set  down,  but  our  historian  first  gra- 
tuitously insinuates  that  the  visit  had  a  political  motive,  and  that 
Holmee  was  flogged  because  "another  condusion  of  the  business  did 
not  suit  his  views."  He  even  quotes  Holmes'  expression  of  the  spirit- 
Dai  joy  throQgh  which  he  triumphed  over  the  pain  of  his  unmerciful 

>  VoL  n„  p.  84a.       '  Vol.  I.,  p,  407. 
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Bcourging,  as  a  ground  for  toping  that  the  executioner  had  beeo  in- 
Btnicted  not  to  strike  very  hard.*  Slowncea  to  believe  anytiiing  to 
the  disparagement  of  one's  fore&thers  Bometimes  requires  no  small 
stretch  of  credulity. 

But  without  dwelling  further  on  these  individual  instances  let  as 
examine  the  great  principles  on  which  the  Futitan  policy  is  defended. 
They  are  two:  first,  that  the  colonisto  had  au  equitable  as  well  aa 
legal  right  to  the  quiot  enjoyment  of  lUe  teritory  embraced  within 
their  chartered  limits;  and  secondly,  that  their  intolerance  was  a  ne- 
cessary expedient  for  their  protection  against  the  intrusion  of  a  per- 
secuting hierarchy,  and  was  renooneed  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over. 
The  first  of  these  positions  is  thus  stated : 

"  The  right  of  ^e  Qovernor  and  Company  of  MassachnaettB  Bay  to  ex- 
uinde  at  their  pleasure  dangerous  or  disagreeable  perBona  from  their  do- 
main, they  never  regarded  as  qnestionable  any  more  than  a  householder 
doubts  bis  right  to  determine  who  sball  be  inmates  of  his  home.  No 
civilized  man  had  a  right  to  come,  or  to  be.  within  their  chartered 
limits,  except  themselves  and  such  others  as  they,  in  the  exercise  of  aa 
absolute  discretion,  saw  fit  to  harbor."* 

This  reasoning  derives  all  its  apparent  force  from  an  ambiguity  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "right."  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  had  a  right  to  determine  the  conditions  of  inhabitancy 
there.  Th^,  and  no  one  else,  had  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  matter. 
But  there  is  stilt  left  open  the  inquiry  whether  they  decided  the  ques- 
tion rightly.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  legislato  for  Great  Britain,  but  all  its  acts  of  legislation  are  not 
therefore  just.  No  householder  has  an  absolute  discretion  as  to  the 
occupation  of  his  teneEcent.  He  has  no  legal  right  to  occupy  it  for  illegal 
purposes,  as  counterfeiting  or  conspiracy.  He  has  no  moral  right  to 
occupy  it  for  any  immoral  purpose.  The  question  is  whether  the 
early  laws  of  Massachusetta  on  religion  are  morally  justifiable — a 
,  question  that  is  not  answered  by  showing  the  exclusive  political  compe- 
tence of  the  Governor  and  Company  within  their  own  territory.  If  the 
aim  of  those  laws  was — aa  will  shortly  appear — to  establish  an  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  religious  teaching  and  worship,  and  to  prevent  by 
rigorous  penalties  the  expression  of  any  sentiments  not  agreeable  to 
the  magistrates  and  ministers— not  merely  shutting  the  door  against 
the  immigration  of  persons  entertaining  such  obnoxious  doctrines,  but 
denouncing  banishment  against  any  one  who  should  embrace  then 
&om  honest  conviction,  no  matter  how  long  after  his  arrival  in  the 
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coootiy — there  can  be  bat  one  answer.  Ko  magiatrates  ever  had  just 
snthoril^  to  forbid  the  Jree  exercise  of  thought  and  of  worship.  The 
attempt  to  do  this  was  a  sin  f^ainat  conscience  aad  the  God  of  the 


But  our  author  £nds  a  second  ground  of  justification  for  these  lavs 
in  the  neceesities  of  the  time.  The*  fathers  of  Massachusetts  were 
obliged  to  act  the  part  of  persecutor  in  order  to  shield  themselves 
from  persecution.  If  unrestricted  worship  were  tolerated,  Church  of 
England  worship  might  be  set  up,  and,  as  a  consequence  by  no  means 
remote,  the  eccleeiastical  authority  from  whose  grasp  they  fled  into 
the  wilderness  might  follow  them  there  and  again  lay  its  intolerable 
yoke  upon  their  necks. 

"  The  English  hierarchy  was  immensely  powerful,  both  in  its  own 
resources  and  in  the  ixvor  of  an  absolute  monarch.  Of  its  vigilance  and 
cruelty  the  colonists  had  had  a  well-nigh  ruinous  experience.  If  it  could 
keep  its  arms  about  them,  they  thoroughly  knew  from  the  past  what  they 
bod  to  expect  from  it  in  the  future.  They  had  Bed  from  it  to  the  wild 
solitude  of  another  continent.  Should  they  suffer  it  to  follow  them  if 
they  were  able  to  keep  it  off?  A  conventicle  of  a  acore  of  persons  nsing 
the  Liturgy  might  be  harmless ;  hut  how  long  could  the  conventicle  be 
without  ita  snrpliced  priest,  and  when  he  had  come,  bow  far  in  the  dis- 
tance would  he  a  bishop  armed  with  the  poweis  of  the  High  Commission 
Court?"' 

This  plea  evidently  implies  that  the  Puritans  acted  from  a  patriotic 
policy,  not  from  religious  intolerance ;  that  they  suppressed  dissent 
reluctantly,  from  necessity,  and  only  for  a  time ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
they  felt  secure  against  the  subversion  of  their  own  religious  liberties 
they  made  haste  to  concede  eqnal  liberty  to  the  professors  of  other 
failjis.  And  oar  historian  quotes  from  Cotton  Mather  the  confident 
inquiry,  "  Since  our  Jerusalem  was  come  to  such  a  consistence  that 
the  going  up  of  every  fox  would  not  break  down  our  stone  walls,  who 
ever  meddled  with  "em?"    (History  [abridgment].    Vol.  II.,  p.  20.) 

The  answer  to  this  question,  and  to  the  argument  which  it  contains, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  view  of  the  facta  of  history,  and  especially  of  the 
laws  on  religion  which  have  been  enacted  and  enforced  until  within  a 
recent  period,  and  which  Mr.  Buck  has  admirably  digested  in  his  in- 
teresting volume.  The  Colonial,  Provincial  and  State  laws  on  reli- 
gion and  the  principles  established  by  judicial  procedure,  are  so  tho- 
roughly analyzed  and  elucidated  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  by  any 
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investigator  on  the  subject.  He  hae  introduced  occasional  notices  of 
occloeiastical  jurisprudence  in  other  States,  so  as  to  make  his  work 
one  of  great  value  to  all  who  need  infonoation  on  the  legal  rights  of 
churches.  In  saying  that  his  book  cSeotually  refutes  the  theories  of 
Puritan  history  we  have  been  considering,  we  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  on  his  part  an  intention  to  do  so.  He  intimates,  on 
the  contrary,  that  such  laws  as  he  has  digested  need  no  apology.  The 
justice  of  this  opinion  .we  are  not  now  concerned  to  discuss.  We  are 
content  to  leave  the  question  to  any  reader's  judgment  after  a  fair  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence.  Whoever  will  gain  a  just  conception  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  New  England  will  need 
no  argument  upon  the  question  of  their  justice  or  moral  propriety. 
Pew  even  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  have  shown  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  it  It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  if  the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams,  and  the  severities 
against  three  or  four  Baptists  and  a  score  or  two  of  Quakers,  within 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Colonial  history,  can  be  justified  or  plausi- 
bly excused,  the  vindication  of  the  State  is  complete.  But  these  are 
only  instances  of  the  operation  of  principles  that  acted  continually 
and  pervasively.  The  principles,  the  system,  which  not  merely  in- 
volved a  liabilil^  to  such  developments  but  required  them,  need  to  be 
examined  and  understood.  Wo  cannot  hope,  in  the  compass  of  a  re- 
view, to  do  that  justice  to  the  subject 'ndiich  even  Mr.  Buck's  "matter- 
full"  treatise  has  failed  to  render,  but  an  outline  may  be  sketched 
which  will  at  least  represent  faithfally  the  principal  features  of  the 
original.^ 

In  speaking  of  the  New  England  ecclesiastical  establishments  we 
of  course  exclude  Rhode  Island  which  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  Boul-hberty  as  a  comer-stone.  There  first  flashed  the  sunrise  of 
the  modem  age,  while  the  mists  still  hung  heavily  over  Pljrmouth 
Rock  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  Vermont  too  claims  exception.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  her  settlement  and  the  distractions  caused  by  con- 
flicting jurisdictjons,  she  bad  no  durable  civil  order  until  after  the 
Revolution.  Her  constitution,  formed  in  1790,  affirms  the  rightfiil 
inviolableness  of  conscience,  and  to  this  principle  her  legislation  has 
been  conformed.  Of  the  remaining  States,  Maine  was  a  port  of  Mas- 
sachusetts till  1820,  and  requires  no  separate  consideration.  New 
Hunpshire  also,  during  a  great  part  of  a  century,  was  intimately  con- 
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nected  with  Massachusetts  and  had  the  same  geoeral  ecclesiastics) 
order,  but  milder  in  its  provisions.  While  New  Haven  was  a  distinct 
jorisdiction  it  had  carried  out  a  theoo^tic  system  of  governmeiit  to 
its  cxtremest  limits.  They  founded  "a  State,"  in  their  own  words, 
"whose  end  was  religion."  But  firom  its  union  with  Connecticut 
under  the  charter  of  1662  the  oxtreme  features  of  the  system  disap- 
pear. The  government,  more  daring  than  our  late  President,  under- 
took to  "run  the  churches."  The  support  of  the  clergy  was  impeded 
as  a  tax  on  the  whole  community.  But  orthodox  and  blameless  dis-  ' 
senters  were  permitted  liberty  of  worship.  This  general  survey  di- 
rects us  to  Massachusetts,  including  Plymouth,  as  furnishing  the  pat- 
tern and  exemplar  of  Puritan  ecclesiastical  legislation.  •  There  the 
system  was  instituted.  There  it  grew  up.  There  it  had  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  its  development  and  continued  longest  to  manifest  its 
tenacity  of  life.  Its  character  and  effects  can  nowhere  else  be  so  well 
studied. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark  that  the  term  Ugialation  requires  to 
be  taken  iu  a  somewhat  large  and  accommodated  sense  when  appUed 
to  the  public  acts  of  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies. 
The  magistrates  felt  free  to  act  in  a  discretionary  way,  treating  every 
case  as  it  arose  according  to  their  notions  of  justice  and  equity, 
whether  there  were  any  statute  authorizing  the  decision  or  not.  The 
civil  compact  entered  into  by  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  before  landing 
from  the  Mayflower  bound  the  signers  to  render  "all  due  submiasion 
and  obedience "  to  "such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  consti* 
tutions  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet 
and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  Colony."  Both  there  and 
in  Massachusetts  on  oath  of  fidelity  was  exacted  of  every  inhabitant. 
This  oath  at  first  required  submiasion  only  to  all  lawful  orders,  but 
Massachusetts  iu  1635  mode  the  obligation  absolute.'  Her  General 
Court  scrupled  not  to  condemn  and  punish  men  for  alleged  offences 
defined  by  no  previous  statute.  An  act  was  passed  in  1635  forbid- 
ding  the  gathering  of  any  church  without  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  magistrates.  But  the  court  had  abeady,  in  1G32,  forbidden  a 
Mr.  Bachelor  to  gather  a  church  or  act  as  a  minister  within  the 
Colony.*  The  first  kw  against  Baptists  was  enacted  in  1644,  but 
"jwA  before  the  passage  of  the  law  a  poor  man  of  Hingham,  one  Fain- 
ter," was  whipped  for  refusing  to  present  his  child  for  baptism  and 
declaring  infant  baptism  antidiristitm.*  No  general  code  of  laws  was 
passed  until  1641,  and  the  magistrates  then  yielded  tardily  to  the 
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oi^Dt  i^pUc&tioiie  of  the  depatdee  repeated  anuoally  for  six  yean.' 
But  it  was  still  the  theory  of  the  magistrates  that  in  all  cases  not  pro- 
vided for  by  their  laws  they  were  authorized  to  decide  causes  accord- 
ing to  their  own  sense  of  justice,  "  guided  by  the  Word  of  God."* 
And  the  laws  themselves  had  so  pleotifid  a  breadth  of  statement  and 
lack  of  definition  as  to  impose  no  serious  check  upon  their  discretioiL 
County  courts,  for  example,  were  authorized  to  try  cases  of  allied 
heresy  and  punish  "  according  to  the  merit  of  the  ofieace,"  the  &cl 
and  d^pree  of  uosoundnesa  in  doctrine  being  of  course  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bench.* 

This  laznees  of  administration  was  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the 
narrownessiof  the  theatre  on  which  it  was  first  exercised.  The  imagi- 
nation needs  the  help  of  the  most  prosaic  &cta  and  figures  to  form  a 
jost  notion  of  the  anuillneas  of  those  beginnings  of  empire.  Plymouth 
Colony  at  the  end  of  four  years  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
persons,  iohabiting  thirty-two  cabins.  After  the-^i^ise  of  fiileen 
years  tliere  were  but  seven  hundred  inhabitants.*  The  growth  of 
Massachusetts  was  more  rapid.  But  as  it  was  possible  during  four 
years  for  all  the  fra^neu  to  vote  in  one  assembly,  such  a  meeting 
migjit  uatorally  feel  at  liberty  to  be  negligent  in  the  observance  c^ 
technical  niceties.  Their  acts  were  not  so  much  taws  or  judicial  de- 
terminations as  mutual  ^reements,  and  their  magistrates  were  men 
acting  under  a  Uberal  authorization  as  their  agents.  With  the  growtii 
of  the  settlements  tJie  people  felt  the  need  of  a  government  of  law. 
Bat  the  ma^trates  were  embarrassed  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
system  they  had  established  was  a  departure  from  that  which  was 
established  by  the  law  of  England  and  allowed  by  their  charter. 
!niey  desired  that  the  social  &bric  should  grow  up  of  itsolf,  held  to- 
gether merely  by  precedent  and  the  silent  assent  of  the  people,  with 
as  little  of  positive  enactment  as  poeaible.* 

It  results  from  this  that  the  Puritan  system  of  government  cannot 
be  fully  understood  by  a  reference  to  their  general  laws.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  study  the  detail  of  their  proceedings  as  given  in  their  public 
records  and  in  the  writings  of  men  contemporary  with  die  events. 
Wo  can  learn  what  they  claimed  the  right  to  do  only  by  observing 
what  th^  actually  did. 

The  first  safeguard  set  up  for  the  religious  purity  of  Uie  infant 
Btate  was  a  sifting  of  the  materials  of  which  it  might  be  composed. 
Plymouth  very  early  forbade  any  peraon  to  become  an  inhabitant  cS  the 
Ccdony  unless  approved  by  the  governor  and  two  assistants.    Conunis- 
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Bumers  i^pointed  to  lay  oat  new  towns  ware  directed  to  allot  no 
lands  to  onautborized  pei-Boos.  In  one  instance  tlie  chorch  was  allowed 
a  veto  on  any  proposed  settler.  No  person  could  1«  admitted  a  fi-ee- 
man  except  by  vote  of  the  General  Court,  on  the  nomination  of  a 
majority  of  the  freemen  of  bis  own  town ;  and  Quakers,  Banters,  and 
c^iposors  of  the  regular  chnrchee  and  ministry  or  of  the  Colony  laws, 
wcro  expressly  disfranchised.  Massachusetts  admitted  none  bat 
dlorch  members  to  be  freemen,  and  also  looked  sharply  after  the 
duracter  of  the  non-freemen.  It  was  ordered,  in  1635-6,  that  none 
should  settle  in  a  new  plantation  without  leave  from  the  major  part 
of  the  magistrates.*  The  General  Court  also  claimed,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  right  and  power  to  banish  aU  persons  whose  presence  was  deemed 
on  any  account  nndesirable.  Thus  the  Brownes  were  sent  away  for 
their  attachment  to  Episcopacy,*  E(^;gr  Williams  for  bis  opinions  on. 
the  freedom  of  conscience,  the  Actinomlan  leaders  for  their  heresy,' 
and  one  Makepeace,  who  seems  in  some  unexplained  way  to  have  be- 
lied his  name,  was  solemnly  warned  by  the  Court*  that  "because  of  hia 
novilo  dispoeitirai  ...  we  were  weary  of  him  unless  he  refiirm," 
a  hint  which  he  probably  took,  as  no  further  proceedings  ^pear  to 
have  been  had  against  him.  This  watchfulness  over  the  constitntion 
of  society,  though  it  could  not  perfectly  answer  its  end,  gave  them 
reasonable  security  that  disaffection  with  the  established  order  would 
be  con£ned  to  individuals  and  would  not  reach  the  dimensions  of  a 
party  or  faction. 

Within  this  select  society  churdies  were  organized  on  the  basis  of 
strict  independency.  But  though  each  church  was  in  theory  indepen- 
dent of  all  others,  it  was  by  no  means  independent  of  the  government. 
No  church  could  be  formed  without  the  sanction  of  other  churches  and 
of  the  civil  authority.*  The  churches  so  formed  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
privilege  of  public  worship.  All  peiBODB  were  required  to  attend 
i^n  them  and  pimished  for  absenoe  unless  for  justifiable  cause.  This 
provision  waa  aubstantially  in  force  till  1835.*  The  organizing  of  a 
church,  the  setting  np  of  a  congr^;ation,  or  the  holding  of  a  single 
meeting,  without  authority,  was  a  very  serious  offence  as  the  members 
of  tho  first  Baptist  church  formed  in  Boston  were  impressively  taught, 
and  as  Holmes  and  others  had  painful  personal  reasons  for  remembering. 
Flymoath  Colony,  on  the  representations  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners, 
in  1G64,  consented  that  worship  other  then  that  of  the  established 
order  might  be  aet  up  in  any  town  where  there  were  inhabitants 
eoough  to  sustain  a  dissenting  meeting  in  addititm  to  the  r^^nlar 
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church;  a  condition  which  vaa  very  unlikely  to  be  met  while  such 
reetrictionB  as  have  been  mentioned  were  imposed  tm  the  settlemmt 
of  towns. 

The  established  worship  was  protected  not  only  against  organized 
opposition  or  competition,  but  against  the  open  dissent  of  individuals. 
For  defaming  or  reproaching  the  ministry  or  the  churches  severe  pun- 
ishments were  inflicted.  The  courts  were  liberal  in  their  offensive 
construction  of  words  spoken.  One  poor  man  was  whipped  for  saying 
that  if  ministers  who  came  over  would  but  rail  against  England,  tbere 
were  those  who  would  receive  them.^  Heresy  was  vigilantly  detected 
and  sternly  punished.  Particular  errors,  aa  those  of  Quakers,  Bap- 
tists, Antinomiaos,  Seekers,  etc.,  were  prohibited  by  statute.  The 
infliction  of  fines,  imprisonment,  whipping,  banishment,  and  finally 
death,  for  the  profession  of  these  prohibited  opinions,  is  a  history  too 
familiar  to  need  recital.  But  die  m^;iBtrates  did  not  limit  themselves 
to  the  punishment  of  enumerated  and  prohibited  errors.  One  Bewet 
was  bajiished  not  to  return  under  penalty  of  death,  for  a  heresy  not 
described  in  the  record;  Winthrop  informs  us  that  he  asserted 
the  possibility  of  entire  sanctification  in  the  present  life.*  Mr.  Edward 
Tomlins  was  arrested  for  uttering  his  opinions  about  singing  in  the 
churches.  What  those  opinions  were  is  not  stated.  Perhaps  he 
"had  no  music  in  his  soul,  nor  was  not  charmed  with  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  and  was  therefore  adjudged  to  be  "fit  for  treasons,  strata- 
gems and  spoils."  But  from  the  penalties  of  such  constructive  trea- 
son he  saved  himself  by  a  timely  retractation.'  The  record  in  Lech- 
ford's  case  needs  for  its  due  appreciation  to  be  quoted  verbatim : 
"Mr.  Thomas  Lechford,  acknowledging  Uiat  be  had  overshot  himself, 
and  is  sorry  for  it,  promising  to  attend  to  his  calling  and  not  meddle 
with  controversies,  was  dismissed."*  Whether  his  oflence  was  actual 
heresy,  or  only  presumption,  in  meddling  with  matters  too  high  for 
him,  does  not  appear.  Literary  treBpassers  were  not  forgotten.  Wil- 
liam Fyochoo,  genUeman,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Colony, 
published  a  book  entitied  "The  Meritorious  Price  of  our  Eedemp- 
tion,"  which  the  Qeneral  Court  condemned  as  heretical  and  ordered  it 
to  be  burned  in  the  market-place  in  Boston.  The  author  was  held  to 
answer  for  hia  offence,  and  deputies  who  were  opposed  to  the  prose- 
cution were  forbidden  to  enter  on  the  record  the  reasons  of  their  dis- 
sent. The  Kev.  Mr.  Norton  was  ordered  to  write  an  answer  to  the 
book.  Mr.  Pynchon  was  finally  induced  to  sign  a  pa^)er  confessing 
that  he  was  convinced  of  error  in  some  points,  while  he  claimed  tiiat 
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on  others  he  had  been  misunderstood-'  One  Kitchen,  for  showing 
certain  books  which  he  had  been  commanded  to  exhibit  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  to  no  one  else,  was  fined  ten  shillings.^ 

When  it  is  asserted  that  the  sole  offence  of  which  the  rulers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  guilty,  was  the  refusal  to  permit  persona  whom  they 
disliked  and  feared  firom  coming  among  them  to  disturb  their  har- 
mony, it  must  be  in  ignorance  or  forgetfulneas  of  such  facta  as  have 
been  cited.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  heresies  of  Pynchon  and 
Bewet  and  many  of  their  brothers  in  tribulation  were  imported  front 
abroad.  They  were  persons  who  in  the  free  ezerdae  of  their  minds 
had  arrived  at  new  opinions,  and  they  were  taught  that  it  *aa  at  ex- 
treme peril  they  ventured  to  think  otherwise  than  as  seemed  good  to 
the  General  Court.  In  regard  to-the  Quakers  there  were  two  grades  of 
penalty:  one  for  Quakers  coming  into  the  Colony  &om  abroad,  the  other 
for  such  as  should  arise  among  themselves.  It  is  manifest  that  nothing 
lees  was  required  than  that  every  man  should  repress  his  convictions 
whenever  they  were  disapproved  by  those  in  authority. 

Besides  watching  sedulously  against  aggreaeive  error,  the  govern- 
ment took  precautions  against  any  betrayal  of  orthodoxy  by  its  trusted 
defenders.  When  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson  drew  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright into  the  admision  of  the  Antinomian  heresy,  the  General  Court 
put  the  question  to  the  assembled  eldei-s,  whether  the  civil  power  was 
not  competent  to  proceed  in  such  cases  independently  of  the  churches. 
The  answer  was  affirmative.  The  prerogative  thus  recognized  was 
held  with  an  xmyielding  grasp  and  was  far  enough  from  being  an 
empty  theory.  "The  civil  authority  here  established,"  says  the  law 
of  1642,  "hath  power  and  liberty  to  see  the  peace,  ordinances  and 
roles  of  Christ  be  observed  in  every  church  according  to  to  his  word." 
And  "whereas  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Christian  magistrate  to  take  care 
the  people  be  fed  with  wholesome  and  sound  doctrine,  and  .  .  . 
every  company  cannot  be  thought  able  or  fit  to  judge  of  the  gospel 
qualifications  required  in  the  dispensers  of  the  word,"  it  was  ordered 
that  no  person  should  preach  publicly  or  be  "ordained  as  a  teaching 
elder"  where  "any  two  organic  churches.  Council  of  State,  or  General 
Court,  shall  declare  their  dissatisfaction  thereat,  either  in  respect  to 
dbctrine  or  practice."  In  pursuance  of  this  claim  to  authority  in  the 
premises,  the  General  Court  prohibited  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boa- 
ton  from  ordaining  a  Mr.  Powell,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient education.*  Mr.  Marmaduke  Matthews  was  forbidden  to  preach 
in  Hull,  and  formally  admonished  by  the  Governor  for  having  uttered 
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eome  erroneous  sM  some  "weak,  inconvenient,  and  unsafe"  eipreft- 
Bions.'  The  General  Court,  it  seemed,  was  not  only  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  but  undertook  to  insure  good  preaciiing,  of  due  strength,  safety 
and  propriety.  The  church  in  Maiden,  for  presuming  to  ordain  Mr. 
Matthews  in  the  &ce  of  thie  judgment,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fino  of 
fifty  pounds. 

The  approved  doctrine  and  worship  were  supported  as  well  as  pro- 
tected. The  first  item  of  business  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  after  their  landing  in  ibia  country,  was  a  pro- 
position for  the  maintenance  of  ministers.  Their  salaries  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  common  charge  on  the  whole  company.  This  however 
was  a  temporary  arrangement.  Both  in  Plymouth  and  MassachusettB 
the  ministers  were  supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  a  plan  which 
was  followed  in  Boston  for  a  hundred  years.  But  what  the  churches 
of  a  comparatively  wealthy  town  found  easy,  soon  began  to  be  neglected 
1^  congr^atdons  less  able.  Several  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  Fly- 
mouth  Colony  removed  to  Massachusetta  for  want  of  a,  sufBcient  sup- 
port. This  fact,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Federal  Commissioners, 
led  to  the  passing  of  several  laws  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil.  Taxa- 
tion was  authorized  in  towns  that  failed  to  give  an  adequate  mainte- 
naoce  to  their  ministers.  But  this  was  resorted  to  only  in  order  to 
make  up  the  defect  of  voluntary  contributions,  and  any  individual 
could  exempt  himself  by  proof  that  he  had  contributed  according  to 
his  just  proportion.  New  towns  that  on  account  of  poverty  were  on»^ 
ble  to  maintain  ministers  received  assistance  from  the  Colony  at  lai^ 
^'The  Court,"  in  1662,  "proposeth  it  as  a  thing  they  judge  would  be 
very  commendable  and  beneficial  to  the  towns  where  Cod's  providence 
shall  csflt  any  whales,  if  they  shall  agree  to  set  apart  some  part  of 
every  such  fish,  or  oil;  for  the  encouragement  of  an  able  godly  minis- 
try amongst  them."  Massachusetts  proceeded  on  the  same  principles. 
Delinquent  towns  were  liable  to  a  rate  levied  by  the  County  Court, 
but  towns  whose  liberality  was  suf&cient  to  the  support  of  their  pas- 
tors were  left  to  its  spontaneous  exercise.  The  increasing  emphasis 
and  urgency  of  the  acts  on  this  subject  indicate,  what  might  have  been 
expected,  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  decline  of  religions  zeal 
the  voluntary  was  gradually  giving  place  to  the  compulsory  system. 

This  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  under  the  Colonial  charter 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  notice  of  the  agency  of  the  General 
Court  in  calling  synods  and  ratifying  their  decisions.  The  synod  of 
Cambridge,  which  framed  the  celebrated  Platform  of  Churdi  Disd- 
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[Jioo  that  haa  ever  since  been  a  standard  in  the  Congrega,tioiial 
churches,  was  called  by  the  civil  authorities  in  order  to  compose  differ^ 
enci3  and  establish  a  uniform  ecolaaiastical  practice.  The  Platform 
vas  approved  "for  substance  thereof"  by  the  General  Court  in  1648; 
The  synod  of  1657,  by  which  the  "Halfway  Covenant"  was  ad<^ted, 
originated  in  the  same  manner  and  received  the  same  ratifying  sanc- 
tion. And  though  the  clergy  were  often  consulted  and  advised  with, 
it  was  never  admitted  that  they  bad  authority  to  conclude  anything 
without  the  allowance  and  approval  of  the  civil  government. 

The  ponal  laws  against  Quakers  were  tuspended  in  1661  in  obe* 
dienco  to  a  letter  from  the  King.  In  other  respects  the  state  of 
Utings  that  has  been  described  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chart^- 
governmeut  in  1684.  The  General  Court  was  supreme  in  all  matters, 
civil  and  ecdeeiaatical.  It  was  the  supreme  legislature  and  judiciary, 
the  court  of  last  resort  in  civil  and  criminal  causes.  It  bad  a  veto  on 
the  establishment  of  churches  and  on  the  election  and  ordination  of 
ministers.  It  claimed  authority  to  try  and  condemn  for  heresy  with- 
out reference  to  the  judgment  of  tho  churches,  and  to  regulate  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  all  subjects  relating  to  doctrine,  discipline  or 
worship.*  It  suppressed  books  that  were  deemed  unsound  or  unedi- 
fying.  In  short,  the  saprema^  claimed  over  the  Church  of  England 
by  both  Crown  and  Rtrliament  was  held  to  be  vested  in  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  colonists  were  intolerant  theoretically 
and  63rBtematically.  The  assertion  that  they  did  no  more  than  ex- 
clude a  few  malecontenta  for  the  protection  of  their  institutions  when 
wcah  and  in  peril  from  powerful  enemies,  in  order  that  they  might 
provide  securities  for  civil  and  religious  hberty  to  the  generations 
following,  finds  no  support  in  what  they  have  themselves  left  on 
record  of  their  principles  and  purposes.  As  long  as  they  had  power 
they  manifested  an  unyielding  disposition  to  establish  their  own  reli- 
gion and  to  outlaw  every  other.  And  when  this  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble, they  continued  for  more  than  a  century  to  annoy  and  impoverish 
those  whom  they  could  not  visit  with  pains  and  penalties. 

The  Colonii^  charter  was  canceled,  and  the  theocracy  fell.  Dar- 
ing the  bri^  reign  of  James  the  Second  the  Colony  was  under  an 
irresponsible  tyranny,  which  was  terminated  by  the  English  Bevola- 

'  This  mperriiiOD  of  tlia  charehss  kcCDnati  for  tha  fact,  gUt«d  bjr  Dr.  VeXlttj  {II.  31^  tbtt 
tba  cbiircb-WTeDiiati  vara  "remarkably  free,  in  the  earliest  timea,  from  Etstemeiiti  of  doc- 
tnao^"  Tha  £aot  does  not  prom,  aa  Unitarian  vriUn  hsva  Mmatimu  argaed,  that  aeal  tat 
mUioiaij  Tsa  a  tokan  of  dageoaracy  Uam  Iha  oiiginal  Puritan  (pirit  The  ehnt«h*a  w*ra 
ipared  iJI  tronbla  on  doctrinal  malten  by  the  vigilance  of  tba  mogistntea.  As  aoon  aa  tli* 
dinrcbes  beeama  more  truly  independent  they  aav  the  necessity  of  themselvei  setting  ap  bai- 
tiar)  against  doctrinal  innoyalioM. 
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tion  of  1688.  Uader  the  Provincial  charter  of  1691,  an  ecclesiaatical 
ajBUsm  was  introduced  which  continued  with  Bhght  modi£cationB  for 
a  hundred  and  forty  years.  Eiternally,  aa  related  to  disBenters, 
there  was  freedom  from  penal  laws,  bat  the  extortion  of  taxes  for  the 
support  of  a  ministry  to  whose  doctrines  they  were  conscientiously  op- 
posed, was  persisted  in.  luteroaUy,  the  change  then  effected  involvod 
a  complete  ecclesiastical  revolution.  We  will  first  briefly  trace  the 
workings  of  the  new  eyetem  as  related  to  the  dissenters,  and  then 
examine  its  important  consequences  to  the  favored  churches  them- 
selves and  to  the  reUgious  condition  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  charter  provided  that  there  should  ha  a  liberty  of  conscience 
allowed  in  the  worship  of  God  to  all  ChriBtians,  except  Papists.  It 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  the  "  Great  and  General  C!ourt"  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  tho  churches  and  of  their  ministers,  the  forms 
of  their  worship  and  the  articles  of  their  creeds.  But  what  could  not 
be  done  directly  might  be  effected  in  part  by  an  indirect  method.  The 
control  of  the  whole  matter  was  therefore  given  with  little  or  no 
restriction  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  each  town.'  Every  town, 
according  to  the  act  of  1692,  must  have  at  least  one  minister.  He 
must  be  orthodox  and  le»nied.  With  these  qualifications  he  might 
be  freely  chosen  by  the  people.  The  candidate  who  was  the  choice 
of  the  majority  was  the  minister  of  the  town,  entitled  to  be  supported 
by  a  tax  levied  on  the  whole  people  of  the  town.  Where  the  popula- 
tion demanded  it,  parishes  were  erected  within  the  towns,  and  the 
minister  of  each  parish  had  the  same  rights  within  his  allotted  limits 
as  tho  minister  of  a  town.  Was  not  this  religious  freedom  ?  What 
more  could  a  reasonable  man  ask  than  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the 
minister  of  his  choice?  Of  course,  if  outvoted,  he  must  submit  to  pay 
his  tax  to  the  minister  of  the  majority.  If  it  seemed  hard  for  an 
Episcopalian  or  Baptist  to  pay  for  Congregationalist  preaching,  they 
must  remember  that  whenever  tho  majority  should  be  Episcopahan  or 
Baptist  the  Congregationalists  would  be  obliged  ,  to  support  their 
preaching.  Such  reasoning  would  be  sound  if  all  that  the  char- 
ter granted  had  been  liberty  of  voting.  But  conscience  knows 
nothing  of  majorities  or  minorities.  And  those  who  devised  the  sys- 
tem knew  that  they  ran  no  risk  in  substituting  a  mnnidpal  for  a 
colonial  establishment  The  local  majorities  had  been  already  packed. 
Sixty  years  of  exclusive  right  to  the  freedom  of  teaching  and  worship 

'  It  mBj  be  DecesBarjr  to  romiDd  readers  ont  o!  'Sew  England  that  a  town  ii  a  temtonnl 
dinsioD  o(  a  Stale.  The  vhole  territorj  of  the  Commoawoalth  is  divided  into  tracl«.  of  aau- 
qoal  dimonaioiis  and  irregnlitr  farms,  but  8Tera{;;ing  about  six  miles  square,  Uie  tnhabittals  of 
well  tteing  incoiporafed  as  towns,  vtth  the  povec  of  local  self  government. 
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a&d  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  &anchifiea  had  made  it,  to  hDman  view, 
certain  that  in  every  town,  with  infiigui£caat  exception,  the  party 
dominant  under  the  Colony  charter  would  be  the  favored  denomina- 
tion. 

Tho  law  however  wae  unsatisfactory,  probably  because  the  churi^ 
were  so  completely  forgotten  in  its  provisions.  The  ministers  were 
officers  of  civil  corporations,  and  nothing  was  said  to  imply  the  oxist- 
enco  of  such  a  body  as  a  church.  A  new  act  was  therefore  passed  in 
tho  following  year  giving  to  churches  the  initiative  in  electing  minis- 
ters. The  choice  of  the  church  having  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
tho  voters  in  the  town  or  parish,  tho  election  was  complete  and  the 
obligation  of  supporting  the  minister  so  chosen  rested  on  all  the  rate- 
payers. To  this  there  was  one  noteworthy  exception.  Boston  was 
permittod  sUll  to  support  her  ministers  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  dissenters  there  had  the  same  liberty.  The  planting  of  two  Bap- 
tist and  two  Episcopal  churches  there  previous' to  the  Revolution,  and 
tio  degree  of  prosperity  they  attained,  were  fruits  of  that  exceptional 
liberality.  Everywhere  else  the  yoke  of  parochial  tyranny  was 
pressed  down  upon  the  minority  sects  without  mercy  and  at  the  cost 
of  much  suffering.  The  legislature  passed  several  acts,  beginning  in 
1728,  for  the  reHef  of  Baptists,  Quakers  and  Episcopalians.  The 
latter,  having  powerful  friends,  had  a  iiiir  chance  of  securing  their 
rights.  But  to  the  humbler  sects  the  "relief"  was  often  a  mockery. 
The  acts  were  fenced  about  fay  vexatious  quahfications,  being  in  iact 
ingenious  solutions  of  tlie  problem,  How  not  to  do  it.  Members  of 
those  denominations  were  legally  exempt  from  ministerial  taxes.  But 
in  practice  the  assessors  did  as  they  pleased  about  complying  with 
the  law,  and  for  their  disobedience  there  was  no  penalty. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  devices  for  their  suppression,  the  Baptists  Hved 
and  grow.  The  Great  Awakening  under  Edwards  and  Whitefiel^ 
(1735-43)  increased  their  numbers  and  their  boldness.  Tho  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  ideas  of  liberty  with  which  the  very  air  was 
filled,  awakened  hopes  of  a  true  religious  freedom.  But  those  hopea 
were  doomed  to  be  long  deferred.  The  State  Constitution,  adopted  in 
1780,  made  the  condition  of  dissenters  in  some  respects  worse  than 
before.  The  Bill  of  Bights  provided  that "  towns,  parishes,  precincts, 
and  other  bodies  corporate,  and  religious  societies,  shsdl  at  all  times 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their  public  teachers  and  of  con- 
tracting with  then  for  their  support  and  maintenance," — thus  confirm- 
ing tho  establishment  of  the  religion  professed  by  the  local  majority. 
As  a  concession  to  t^e  demand  for  religions  freedom,  it  was  farther 
provided  that  moneys  paid  by  any  one  for  the  support  of  reli^oua 
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teachers  miglit  be  paid  over  to  the  minister  of  his  own  sect  or  denomi- 
nation, if  any,  on  whose  instructions  he  r^ularly  attended;  otherwise 
it  most  be  paid  to  the  town  or  parish  minister.  A  dissenter"  gained 
no  benefit  from  this  proviso,  unless  he  were  one  of  a  society  regnlariy 
serrod  by  a  pastor.  Any  nnmber  of  them  too  few  or  too  poor  to  sup- 
port separate  preaching  must  pay  to  the  parish.  It  was  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  that  no  man  was  excused  from  supporting  some  Pro- 
testant minister, — if  no  other,  then  the  minister  of  the  "standing 
order."  An  act  was  passed  in  1799  permitting  the  town  authorities 
to  omit  from  the  parochial  aasessments,  members  of  other  churches 
which  they  habituaUy  attended,  and  authorizing  suits  by  ministers  of 
such  churches  to  recover  the  taxes  paid  by  their  members  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry.  This  was  the  only  practical  mitigation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  code. 

The  letter  of  the  law  was  thus  made  increasingly  severe,  and  its 
edge  was  sharpened  by  judicial  construction.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  in  every  doubtful  case  the  "standing  order"  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.  The  j  udges  not  merely  expounded  Mid  applied  the  law, 
but  justified  and  defended  it.  When  Chief  Justice  Parsons  began  bis 
judicial  career,  he  seemed  to  seize  on  the  earUest  opportunity  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  obnoxious  system.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  delivered  on  his  first  circuit,  was  occupied  with  an 
elaborate  argument  for  religious  eatablishmasts,  and  a  defence  of  that 
wbicli  tbe  Constitution  sanctioned.  The  substance  of  this  argument, 
expanded  and  reinforced,  was  afterwards  embodied  by  him  in  an 
<^inion  delivered  from  the  bench.*  His  learned  associates  shared  his 
seal  and  imitated  his  example.  The  shifts  resorted  to  for  denying  what 
little  liberty  of  conscience  there  was  left  were  certainly  extraordinary 
specimens  of  "judicial  impartiality."  A  Methodist  circuit-preacher, 
who  claimed  the  amount  of  the  tax  levied  on  his  hearers,  was  non- 
suited OD  the  ground  that  he  was  an  itinerant,  and  was  not  therefore, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  the  public  teacher  of  a  religious  society.  A 
Baptist  minister  was  put  out  of  court  becaose  he  preached  to  two 
churches.'  It  was  said  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  whole  annual  tax 
of  persons  to  whom  he  preached  only  half  the  time.  And  even  where 
there  was  no  pretence  of  leg^  exception  to  the  claims  of  such  ministers, 
the  obstinacy  of  parish  officers  and  the  partiality  of  jurors  sometimes 
denied  justice.  In  one  instance  it  required  fourteen  suits  at  law  before 
a  town  treasurer  yielded  the  taxes,  and  in  another  four  years'  time 

>  Bunn  V.  Fblmoatb,  6  Mats.  401.  ■  EsadaU  s.  Kiagxtoit,  5  Uan.  524. 
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and  an  expenao  of  one  hundred  dollata  to  recover  four  dollara  to  tho 
use  of  a  Baptist  omuster.* 

Aa  long  however  as  only  the  grievances  of  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual arose  to  ezcita  the  public  attention,  there  was  Uttle  hope  of  a 
remedy.  But  when  the  Supreme  Court  decided*  that  no  minister 
could  claim  to  he  a  "public  teadier  of  religion"  unless  the  aociety  ha 
served  waa  incorporated,  a  general  alaxm  was  raised.  This  decision 
waa  made  in  1810.  In  1811  an  act  was  passed  entitled  "An  Act  con- 
cerning Public  Worship  and  Religious  Freedom."  Its  provisions  left 
the  ancient  theory  of  the  law  untouched,  but  practically  introduced  . 
the  voluntary  system.  The  dietinction  between  incorporated  and  un- 
incorporated societies  was  abolished.  Members  of  religiouB  societies, 
of  other  than  the  eotablished  order,  were  exempt  &om  taxation  for  the 
support  of  tho  ministry,  and  to  secure  their  exemption  had  only  to  file 
a  certificate  of  membership.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  society 
shonld  have  a  minister  or  maintain  worship.  Nothing  was  required 
but  a  coi^itntion,  a  plurality  of  members  and  a  committee.  Parish 
taxation  became  a  dead  letter  in  a  great  portion  of  the  State.  But  the 
upholders  of  the  ancient  order  clung  so  obstinately  to  the  mere  shadow 
of  its  name,  that  they  were  able  in  the  Convention  of  1820  to  avert 
any  change  in  the  Declaration  of  Bights,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1833  that  the  last  vestige  of  the  Provincial  ecdesiastical  establishment 
dtsi^peared  iiY)m  the  constitution. 

It  cannot  he  claimed  that  the  religious  freedom  act  was  in  every 
respect  beneficial  to  the  dissenters.  Their  societies  became  the  refuge 
not  only  of  "distressed  consciences"  but  of  oovetous  hearts.  Every 
man  who  wished  to  befree  from  parish  taxation  "signed  off,"  as  it  waa 
phrased,  and  became  a  Baptist  or  Methodist  by  legal  fiction.  To  this 
cause  is  owing  the  fact  that  Baptist  churches  became  so  generally  im- 
plicated with  "societies "claiming  each  an  equal  voice witli  thechurch 
in  the  choice  of  a  pastor, — an  arrangement  which  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  productive,  we  believe,  of  serious  practical  evils. 

We  DOW  return,  and  as  was  proposed,  notice  some  of  the  interior  ' 
workings  of  that  ecclesiastical  system  whose  outward  fortunes  we  have 
been  reviewing.  What  was  its  e&ct  on  the  cause  it  was  intended  to 
aerve?  It  was  sincerely  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ,  the 
interests  of  pure  and  nndefiled  religion.  The  Others  and  founders  of 
New  England  were  not  the  men  to  brave  the  hardships  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  homesickness  of  exile  for  any  narrow  or  mercenary  ends. 
They  believed  that  God  had  brought  them  to  a  knowledge  of  divine 
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truth  to  which  their  coDtemporaries  of  the  reformed  chorches  were 
etill  blind.  They  desiied  to  cherish  that  truth, — to  enjo^  for  them- 
selres,  to  impart  to  others,  and  to  traDamit  to  posterity,  the  influeoces 
of  their  holy  fiiith.  It  was  for  this  end  that  they  propped  the  profes- 
sion of  their  &ith  with  civil  endowments,  and  fenced  it  around  with 
penalties ;  and  for  the  same  end,  when  their  charter  was  lost,  and  with 
'it  the  powers  and  liberties  which  had  enabled  them  virtually  to  found 
an  independent  commonwealth,  they  committed  their  Mth  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  municipal  corporations. 

This  was  a  hazardous  experiment.  Soitmighthave  well  been  deemed 
if  the  churches  had  retained  the  purity  of  their  origin.  But  they  had 
already  leaned  so  long  on  the  support  of  worldly  power  and  policy  as 
to  have  lost  in  a  measure  that  oonsciousness  of  spiritual  dependence 
in  which  was  their  only  sufficient  strength.  They  had  become  secu- 
larized, and  feehng  the  Ices  of  true  power,  had  resorted  to  increased 
energy  of  legal  coercion  and  to  such  unscriptural  devices  as  the  Half- 
way Covenant.  That  compromise,  by  which  persons  confessedly  unfit 
for  the  commimion  of  the  church  were  yet,  in  virtue  of  their  infent 
baptism  and  their  decent  morahty,  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of  church- 
members,  by  confusing  the  boundary  between  the  church  and  the 
world,  confused  men's  notions  of  what  personal  religion  conaista  in. 
And  thus  the  way  was  opened  for  the  most  serious  departures  from 
the  faith  of  the  fathers, 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  to  put  the  interests  of  religion  onder  the 
guardianship  of  town  majorities,  was  a  step  full  of  peiiL  The  first 
provincial  statute  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  committed  the 
choice  of  ministers  absolutely  to  the  towns.  They  were  civil  officers, 
as  much  so  as  selectmen  or  constables.  The  act  was  probably  passed 
without  due  consideration.  It  was  repealed  in  the  following  year  and 
each  church  was  permitted  to  make  choice  of  a  minister,  provided  the 
town  or  parish  should  concur.  It  was  enacted,  two  years  later,  that 
in  case  the  two  could  not  agree  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  an 
ecclesiastical  council,  whoso  decision  was  made  binding  on  both 
parties.  But,  even  then,  the  contract  for  setiiement  was  made  with 
the  town  or  parish.  The  minister  was  the  minister  of  the  parish. 
Low  as  the  standard  of  spirituality  in  the  churches  had  become,  the 
tendency  of  the  ministry  was  to  a  still  lower  descent,  toward  the  levd 
of  the  community  at  large.  An  ecclesiastical  council,  when  called  to 
arbitrate  between  a  town  aad  parish,  was  perhaps  as  likely  to  tend 
downward  as  upward,  and  to  cast  its  weight  on  the  side  of  worldly  ex- 
pediency. The  opposition  made  by  so  lai^  a  body  of  clei^  to 
Edwards,  Whitefield  and  Tcnnant,  and  to  the  inflaencos  which  were 
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kindled  by  tlie  Great  Awakening,  proves  how  sad  was  the  deterioration 
among  the  leaders  of  the  chnrches. 

These  evil  tendencies  were  n^ravated  in  conaeqneace  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  State  Constitution,  By  that  instrument  ihe  exdueive 
right  of  eleding  public  teachers  of  religioa  was  vested  in  "towns, 
pariahee,  precincts,  and  other  bodies  corporate  and  religious  societies.". 
Churches  were  not  named,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they 
were  properly  described  by  any  terms  used  in  the  clause.  It  has  been 
contended  that  they  were  sufficiently  designated  by  the  phrase  "reh* 
gioos  societies."  But  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  societies 
intended  must  (uiswer  to  both  appellations,  "  bodies  corporate  and 
religions  sodeties;"  they  must  be  both  corporate  and  religious;  and 
nnlees  it  were  allowed  that  churches  as  such  were  in  law  corporate 
bodies,  the  constitution  excluded  them  from  any  authoritative  part  in 
dioosing  ministers.  Whatever  may  have  been  intended  by  the  &amers 
of  the  Constitution,  judicial  construction  was  uniformly  against  any 
right  of  the  cburcbee  in  Uiis  matter.  The  practice  was  continued  m 
under  Uie  previncial  statute,  the  church  first  electing  a  minister  and 
the  parish  concurring,  or  if  otherwise,  referring  the  question  to  a 
ODuncdl.  This  practice  was  commended  by  the  judiciary'  as  a  re- 
spectaiUe  cuatom,  but  it  was  not  admitted  to  be  in  accordance  with 
any  le^  light  of  the  churches,  and  snob  right  was  afterwards  ezpli- 
dtly  denied.  The  language  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  (in  the  case  just 
dted,)  is  very  decided : 

"This  body"  (the  chuich)  "has  no  power  to  contract  with  or  eettlea 
rainistar;  that  power  reeiding  wholly  in  the  parish,  of  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  who  are  inhabitants  are  a  part.  The  pariah,  when  the 
miniBterial  office  is  vacant,  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  usage,  wait 
anti!  the  church  have  made  choice  of  a  minister  and  have  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  parish.  If  the  parish  do  not  concur  the  election  of 
the  church  is  a  nullity.  If  the  parish  concur,  then  a  contract  of  settle- 
ment is  made  wholly  between  the  pariah  and  the  minister,  and  obligatory 
only  on  them.  The  proceedings  of  the  church,  eo  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
settlement,  are  only  a  nomination  of  a  minister  te  the  parish,  which  must 
be  concurred  in  or  rejected." 

It  was  an  obvious  inference  &om  the  above  reasoning,  that  the  ' 
parish  or  town  might  if  it  chose  proceed  without  reference  to  the 
(^orcb,  or  even  in  opposition  to  it;  and  this  was  affirmed  in  the  cele- 
brated Dedham  case.'   The  first  parish  in  that  town  elected  a  ministo* 
m  opposition  to  a  large  minority  of  the  church,  who  set  up  separate 
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wcrsliip  and  claimed  to  be  still  the  church  in  Dedham.  But 
the  court  held  that  a  church  waa  not  at  all  known  to  the  law  except 
as  an  appendage  to  a  parish;  tiiat  though  a  majority  should  secede, 
they  would  go  oat  as  individoals,  bat  the  church  would  remain,  com- 
posed of  the  minority  adhering  to  the  parish,  and  retaining  all  their 
corporate  rights,  powers  and  endowments.  It  was  by  force  of  this 
decision  that  pious  giils  designed  to  perpetuate  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  as  held  by  the  cborchea  of  the  Keformation  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  "liberal  religion"  so-called.  The  reasoning 
of  Chief  Justice  Parker  in  that  important  cause  has  been  much  and 
deservedly  criticised.  He  has  been  convicted  of  rash  and  untenable 
statements.  He  was  in  the  wrong,  no  doubt,  historically  and  scrip- 
turally,  in  his  theories  both  of  apostolical  and  of  puritan  ecclesiastical 
order,  on  which  he  exhibited  an  amusing  dogmatism;  though,  had 
we  apace,  it  could  be  more  than  paralleled  by  specimens  of  judicial 
theologiring  that  reward  the  delver  into  the  "Massachusetts  Term 
Keports."  The  equity  of  his  decision  is  at  least  questionable.  But  it 
is  not  so  clear,  aa  has  so  often  been  asserted,  that  he  was  wrong  in 
point  of  law.  When,  in  some  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  commonwealth 
the  professors  of  the  orthodox  &ith  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Unitarians  the  property  and  the  prestige  which  was  their  inheritance 
from  a  pious  ancestry,  they  reaped  what  their  ancestors  had  sowed 
when  they  consented  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  should  become  the 
mere  servants  of  civil  corporations. 

And  here  is  shown  one  of  those  moral  compensations  by  which 
Divine  Wisdom  counteracts  wrong  througb  its  own  spontaneous  work- 
ings. The  Puritan  Mth  was  thought  to  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  means  used  to  free  it  from  competition  with  dissenting  behefe.  It 
was  in  reality  weakened.  The  oppressed  sects  were  correspondingly 
purified.  There  was  not  the  slightest  worldly  inducement  for  a  man 
to  declare  himself  a  Baptist.  Spiritual  impulses  alone  could  initiate 
and  sustain  a  movement  exposed  to  so  constant  and  harrassing  perse- 
cution. The  actors  and  tboae  who  looked  on  scarcely  suspected  the 
direction  in  whidi  they  were  tending.  Before  they  were  aware  of  it, 
the  moral  position  of  the  two  parties  was  reversed.  The  Puritan 
churches  had  been  "the  pillar  and  ground  "of  the  most  vital  truth  of 
the  gospel,  while  the  name  of  Anabaptist  was  suggestive  of  the  most 
dreaded  heresies.  But  by  degrees  those  venerable  churches  began  to 
paj  t  with  what  was  most  precious  in  the  heritage  of  the  fathers,  while 
the  Baptists  vindicated  their  name  from  the  wholesale  aspersions  with 
which  they  had  been  vilified,  and  became  identified  with  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  a  scriptural  fiuth.    Humble  in  the  sight  of  the  world, 
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scorned  as  ignorant  and  narrow-ioinded,  hiding  away  in  the  highways 
and  hedges,  erecting  their  lowly  houses  of  worship  in  places  remote 
from  villagea  and  finding  thair  haptisteri^  in  lonely  water-courses,  yet 
Btill  feeling  their  way  upward  and  outward,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  poured  out,  many  went  to  them  for  the  bread  of  life  who  felt  that 
iki«j  were  unfed  at  the  parish  churches.  And  so  they  grew  by  the 
very  means  used  to  suppress  them.  They  grew  because  it  was  im- 
possible for  Uie  Puritan  churches  to  take  the  weapons  of  political  power, 
without  by  that  very  act  parting  with  the  strength  which  is  minis- 
tered only  to  a  spirittial  faitL 

And  thus,  like  an  athlete  training  for  the  contest  but  waiting  the 
word  of  command,  our  churches  were  getting  ready  for  new  conditions. 
Scarcely  had  the  Eeligious  Freedom  Act  of  1811  liberated  them  from 
restraint,  when  the  stimmons  that  came  from  Judson  and  Kice  on  the 
shores  of  Bormah  to  engage  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  roused  all 
hearts  and  called  every  power  into  vigorous  exercise.  Then  began 
that  expansion  and  growth  which  looked  back  upon,  fills  us  with  wonder 
and  thankfulnees,  and  with  yet  larger  hope  for  the  future.  We  reap 
in  joy  what  was  sown  in  tears  along  the  track  of  two  hundred  years. 
And  from  the  review  of  all  the  way  in  which  God  has  led  us,  we  assure 
oar  hearts  that  so  long  a  preparation  betokens  a  great  plan  which  has 
but  begun  its  developments  9xA  whose  compass  is  to  include  yet  other 
oentoriee. 

L.  E.  Shith. 
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GOUIWIH  Smiih,  1L  &.  Beglui  Profonor  of  Uodern  Elitorj  in  th* 
DnlTsralV  of  Oxford.  Sd  Editloa.  Oxford  and  London:  John 
HsDry  and  Junaa  FiAer,  1S6S. 
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Ereralor.    Ounbiidge  and  London :  UBcmlllao  A  Co^  isso. 

1.  An  Iiiquky  into  U<  Ouariee  ijf  .Hitlorji  vUk  ipedal  nferenee  to  tlU 
prtneiptti  1^  Ou  PotiUve  nUoiiphi/.  Br  Wii.  AiUH.  Id  Edition. 
London:  Wm-H.  A)lenAOo.,1M4. 


THE  question  haa  been  consiclerably  moved  of  late  among  historical 
Btndenta  vhetlier  a  Science  of  History  ia  posaible;  tbat  is, 
whether  history  is  subject  to  law;  whether  ita  facts  {aR  into  &Dch 
order  and  sequenca,  whether  it  takes  a  course  determined  by  snch 
constant  and  calculable  forces,  that  its  variable  phenomena  can  be  re- 
duced to  system  and  a  proximate  scientific  certainty.  It  becomes  a 
qneation  of  the  method  in  which  history  is  to  be  studied  and  written ; 
whether  biographically  in  the  story  of  the  actors  and  their  acUon,  or 
scientifically  in  the  connection  of  actions  and  events  with  their  causes 
and  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  society. 

Of  the  English  writers  who  have  considered  this  question,  perhaps 
Ur.  John  Stuart  Mill  ib  the  calmest  and  clearest  and  indeed  tbe 
most  profound.  The  sixth  book  of  his  System  of  Logic  is  given  to 
considerations  connected  with  this  inquiry.    Mr.  Buckle  in  the  first 
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chapter  of  his  History  of  Civilization  in  England  tabes  ground  in  favor 
of  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  gives  hia  reaaona  for 
thinking  a  science  of  history  possible.  Mr,  Adun  in  his  Theories  of 
History  has  endeavored  to  establish  the  hypothesis  of  law  under  Provi- 
dence and  a  Supreme  Will.  On  the  other  eide,  the  Professors  of 
History  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  took  their  chairs,  with  a  vigorous 
SBsault  on  this  doctrine  for  their  first  word, 

Mr,  Kingsley  has  shown  ratKcr  a  remarkable  capacity,  almost  equal 
to  geninSjfor  not  unde«tanding  especially  the  subjects  he  is  most  dis- 
pceed  to  handle.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  far  higher  titles  to  our  res- 
pect in  every  way,  but  while  he  has  treated  the  question  with  hia  usual 
elogajice  of  style  and  high  moral  tone,  he  seems  to  us  committed  to  a 
aide,  and  does  not  thoroughly  grasp  the  real  issues. 

Mr.  Froude  has  recently  taken  the  same  aide  in  an  address  before 
the  Boyal  Institution  of  London,  of  which  parts  have  appeared  in  a 
Kew  Yo]:k  periodical 

Rather  than  adjudicate  between  these  aeveral  writers,  or  minutely 
compare  their  views,  it  is  better  perhaps  to  open  the  question  and 
pursue  ita  courae  towarda  auch  concluaion  as  is  possible,  taking  from 
Uie  one  aide  and  the  other  such  truth  aa  lies  in  the  way.  It  is  an 
inquiry  which  has  started  very  naturally  under  the  impulse  given  to 
modem  thought  by  the  progress  of  physical  science.  Its  discoveries, 
its  enlarging  range,  its  Buccesafiil  resolution  of  the  most  complex  phe- 
nomena have  infiamed  the  mind  with  boldness  and  hope,  and  have 
very  naturally  swept  inquiry  into  new  regions  quite  beyond  matter, 
to  seek  similar  triumphs  in  the  world  of  human  life.  All  nature  yields 
its  secret  processes  and  laws  to  the  patient  observer,  and  why  shall 
not  the  attempt  bo  made  upon  History,  although  it  oSers  material  much 
more  obstinate  and  complicated?  "Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  ac- 
knowledged than  that  her  seat  is  thb  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  har- 
taany  of  the  world."  Why  shall  not  life  and  history  bo  filled  with 
its  majestic  harm(Hiy,  aa  well  as  the  outward  universe?  The  most  un- 
certain and  capricious  natural  phenomena,  the  winds,  the  tides,  the 
weather,  even  the  lightnings,  are  recovered  from  the  reabu  of  chance. 
Kothing  in  nature  is  allowed  to  be  beyond  law,  and  at  least  potential 
aciejtce.  Why  stop  then  at  the  border  of  the  world  of  History,  and 
leave  that  as  if  it  were  traversed  by  no  principles,  a  chaos  of  fortuity 
and  caprice,  incapable  of  philosophical  study,  of  organic  method  ?  Why 
may  not  its  &ct»  bo  formulated  and  generalized,  as  well  as  thoee  of 
physiology  or  astronomy?  If  it  is  very  latural  that  the  scientific 
spirit  should  take  this  direction,  and  push  with  some  anx^^ce  into 
Uiia  field,  pu^iing  ail  the  harder  in  reeentmfnt  for  the  tiieological 
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jealoaaiea  it  has  eaxiuntered,  it  is  not  etmnge  on  the  otiier  bide  that 
it  abould  be  met  vith  aome  jealousy  hj  the  studente  of  moral  science, 
who  stand  for  the  eternal  diatinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  and 
who  are  uDvrilling  to  surrender  human  nature  and  the  moral  world  to 
the  methods  of  physical  science.  This  questiou  of  a  science  in  history 
touches  deeper  questions,  and  at  once  men  range  themselves  accord- 
ingly. It  enters  the  world  of  human  action  and  its  deep,  mysterious 
springs,  and  so  involves  itself  at  last  in  the  problems  of  necessity  and 
free  will,  whose  unsettled  conflict  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning  of 
speculation.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  a  question  in  regard  to  human 
action  and  its  causes,  whether  it  is  determined  by  any  discoverable 
law.  To  this  issue  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  History  is  determined  to  drive  it,  and  declares  against  an  exact 
historical  science,  because  its  foundations  must  belaid  "in  what  seems 
the  quicksand  of  freewill."  It  is  liberty  which  is  inconsistent  with 
science  and  excludes  law  from  history.  If  the  will  is  free,  and  unde- 
termined by  motives ;  if  human  action  is  without  cause  save  in  the 
wiU;  if  there  is  in  the  centre  of  the  soul  a  power  which  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  and  to  all  other  causes  or  conditions  of  action,  moving  without 
motives  or  against  motives,  seliiaoved,  unaccountable,  and  superna- 
tural, then  an  element  comes  into  history  altogether  uncertain  and 
incalculable,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  rendering  science  impossible. 

It  is  here  then,  at  this  dark,  remote,  metaphysic  point  that  the 
battle  is  joined.  This  ancient  and  endless  controversy  ig  to  be 
decided  first,  and  according  as  the  hj^wtbesis  of  liberty  or  necessity 
is  established,  the  reign  of  law  in  history  stands  or  feilla.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  causation.  Human  actions  are  no  more  without  causo 
than  physical  phenomena.  Motion  does  not  take  place  anywhere,  ia 
matter  or  spirit,  without  motive.  Say  that  the  will  is  its  own  motive, 
a  &ee,  self-moved  cause;  but  if  self-moved,  is  it  conceiyable  that  it 
moves  by  itself  entirely,  without  object,  without  the  concurrence  of 
any  other  cause,  without  reference  to  anything  but  its  own  action? 
Even  then  its  own  action  would  be  a  motive.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  the  suspension  of  the  universal  law  of  causes  over 
that  one  point  where  the  humaji  will  acts.  It  does  not  lose  its  free- 
dom, it  is  not  subject  to  any  unmoral  necessity,  because  it  acts — a 
cause  with  other  causes — influencing  and  influenced.  Something 
brings  it  into  action  besides  itself — it  never  acts  alone — ami  whatever 
that  is,  inclination  or  inducement,  subjective  or  objective,  call  it  what 
you  will,  motive,  or  cause,  or  occasion,  it  is  enough  that  the  will  never 
acts  without  it;  and  acting  with  it,  if  it  is  known,  if  thus  all  tho 
causes  in  operation  including  the  will  are  known,  then  hnman  actioi^ 
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tiaman  hiskir;  comes  out  of  the  realm  of  chance  into  that  of  order, 
and  is  found  subject  to  law.  It  is  a  cause,  but  acting  according  to 
lawa  of  causation.  It  can  no  more  act  without  something  to  act  upon, 
the  subject  cannot  act  without  an  object,  any  more  than  a  salt  in 
chemistry  ia  produced  by  an  acid  without  its  alkali.  The  will  acta 
according  to  motive;  that  ia,  according  to  the  cause  of  its  action. 
The  cause  may  be  in  the  will;  but  so  ia  it  just  as  much  in  incHnation, 
habit,  character,  the  susceptibilities,  teodenciea  joined  with  circum- 
atancea  and  outward  inducement,  alt  of  them  conspiring  towards  the 
consequent  action.  The  will  may  be  free,  but  it  never  uses  its  freedom 
inconsistently  with  character,  with  all  the  causes  which  concur  with 
it  in  the  action.  It  may  go  against  apparent  inducements,  even  on  a 
higher  etrain  that  any  previous  action  had  indicated ;  it  may  even 
change  and  go  on  a  new  course.  But  then  the  actual  antecedents,  the 
real  motives,  the  forces  back  of  it,  could  they  be  discovered,  would  be 
found  sufficient  to  account  for  even  its  moat  abnormal  action.  Given 
conditions  and  antecedents  are  invariably  and  certainly  followed  by 
corresponding  resulta.  Say  that  we  are  conscious  of  freedom;  but  are 
we  not  also  conscious  in  all  action  of  motive,  of  a  reason  for  doing 
thus  and  not  otherwise?  If  not  conscious  of  it,  it  is  no  less  surely 
back  of  the  action,  thoi^h  obscure  and  complicated  in  the  state  of 
mind  out  of  which  the  action  springs.  We  are  just  as  sure  that  our 
action  can  be  traced  back  to  some  reason  in  ourselves  or  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, that  an  effect  must  have  a  cause,  as  we  are  that  we  are 
free  in  willing  it. 

But  whatever  metaphysical  basis  there  may  be  for  freedom  in  the 
action  of  the  will  without  motive,  allow  a  pfrasible  uncertainty  in  hu- 
man action,  in  individual  action,  on  that  account,  what  does  it  practi- 
cally amount  to?  Both  schools  come  to  the  same  practical  con- 
clusion. Save  the  power  if  you  wish,  as  needful  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  but  how  often  ia  it  exercised?  That  is,  where 
do  you  find  the  human  being,  at  any  rate  any  society  and  nation  of 
men,  whose  action,  whose  life  and  character  are  made  up  of  simple  acta 
of  will,  mere  chance  volitions,  without  reason,  motive,  cause ;  which  is 
not  the  evolution  and  result  of  tendencies  and  influences  in  tbefr  nature, 
education,  place,  time, condition;  through  whose  history  there  are  not 
to  be  traced,  with  whatever  variations  and  perturbations,  unaccountable 
because  of  the  working  of  occult,  obscure  causes — some  general,  uni- 
form and  certain  forces  and  laws?  Human  nature,  in  the  individual 
or  in  society,  has  some  fixed  and  constant  qualities,  tendencies,  laws, 
which  disclose  themselves  in  Uie  course  of  time.  Allow  a  mar^  for 
what  is  called  freewill,  i.  e.,  for  unaccountable  actions  whose  motives 
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aod  cauBes  are  secret  and  inexplicable — thoagli  they  have  a  reason, 
however  hidden  away  somewhere  in  the  previous  condition  out  of  which 
they  spring — this  variable  and  uncertain  element  does  not  abolish  the 
general  prevalence  of  law,  the  operation  of  the  constant  Actors,  the 
uniform  and  invariable  tendencies  and  resnlta  which  ezist  in  human  as 
well  as  in  physical  nature.  Moreover,  as  history  is  not  the  account  of 
individuals  but  of  massea,  of  society,  of  civihzation,  we  shall  find  that 
l^e  idiosyucraciea  of  individuals  disappear  in  the  greater  and  uni- 
versal influences  which  govern  Bocial  development — the  history  of 
nations.  If  in  the  individual  fireewill  baffles  calculation,  the  effect  of 
this  uncertain  element  is  limited  by  its  connection  with  innumerablo 
'  other  wills  and  by  the  larger  forces  which  mould  the  civilization 
that  covets  lands  and  ages.  There  still  remain  the  laws  of  human 
nature  and  its  uniform  tendencies,  the  laws  which  govern  the  struc- 
tore  and  growth  of  society,  the  influences  which  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  miud,  the  character,  the  condition  of  man, — which  ma^e  history. 
There  are  more  than  the  facts  and  events  of  history  to  be  studied. 
These  are  to  be  studied  indeed,  but  not  for  themselves  alone.  History 
is  dry  and  unprofitable  enough  until  the  deep  underlying  causes,  the 
principles,  the  productive  ibrces  back  of  all  its  facts  are  discovered. 
It  is  not  the  result,  but  the  process,  history  in  the  making  which  has 
the  highest  interest.  There  is  a  dramatic  interest  in  the  persons,  the 
action  and  play  and  shifting  scenes,  but  the  philosophic  interest  is  in 
the  vital  forces,  the  secret  and  complicated  energies  which  produce 
this  visible  play  and  movement.  The  philosophic  effort  is,  not  to  seize 
the  superficial  and  flying  vicissitudes,  but  to  decompose  it,  to  find  all 
that  has  gone  into  it,  whether  physical  or  human  or  divine,  the  seeds 
of  its  planting,  the  chmato  and  culture  of  its  growing,  the  ideas,  the 
powers,  the  influences,  in  a  word  the  laws  by  which  it  has  been  made. 
Special  events  are  only  the  issue  and  consequence  of  great  underlying 
laws,  of  great  overruling  causes  which  are  the  reason  and  law  of  Uie 
course  which  history  takes.  And  it  is  these  which  constitute  the 
basis  for  what  in  some  loose  sense  may  be  called  a  science  of  history. 
For  after  all,  when  a  speculative  basis  for  the  scientific  treatment 
of  history  has  been  laid  in  the  universal  prevalence  of  law,  the  practi- 
cal question  still  rises  whether  its  laws  are  discoverable;  whether 
what  is  possible  to  omniscience  is  practicable  to  human  knowledge 
at  its  present  stt^.  This  is  the  crucial  test,  whether,  although 
a  scheme  may  be  implicated  in  the  body  of  history,  it  can  be  drawn 
out  and  a  science  constructed  with  existing  resources.  For  science  may 
be  as  yet  only  potential,  waiting  for  some  larger  inductions,  or  for  the 
hypothesis,  the  key,  the  revelation  even,  by  which  it  will  be  able  lo  ez- 
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plicate  a  historic  process.  It  may  be  at  first  but  radlmental  aud  teo- 
tative.  This  is  true  of  all  sdencea.  They  are  imperfect  and  liable  to 
oorroctioQ.  They  feel  their  way,  eUminating  by  degrees  the  imcer- 
tain,  tlie  ixkezplicable.  And  they  are  more  or  less  inexact  and  iacom- 
plete  according  to  the  nature  of  their  subject ;  according  as  the  facts 
are  simple  or  complex,  obscure  and  partial,  or  fixed  and  comprehen- 
sive. Mathematical  science  treats  of  numbers  and  ma^itudes  but  ia 
not  applicable  to  social  relations.  Indeed  physical  science  does 
not  belong  to  history  as  the  evolution  of  spiritual  forces  at  all.  You 
CEUinot  apply  evmi  the  methods  of  physiology  to  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  or  of  society,  as  Mr.  Draper  attempts.  Mr. 
Kiogaley  shows  a  strange  miBapprebension  in  the  very  title  of  his 
inaugural  lecture  at  Cambridge — "  The  Limits  of  Exact  Science,  as 
Apphed  to  History."     Says  Mr.  H.  B.  Wallace  :* 

"  lu  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  science  (of  moral 
and  political  truth)  will  be  almost  indefinitely  less  exact  in  its  premises, 
less  certain  in  its  processes  and  less  particular  and  applicable  in  its  con- 
clusions than  the  lower  and  simpler  science  of  mathematics.  Scientific 
conception  as  applied  to  social  subjects  will  perhaps  hardly  ever  get  be- 
yond some  general  notion  of  the  character  of  the  laws,  or  some  one  or 
more  of  them,  that  preside  over  the  evolution  of  society." 

Mr.  Mill  is  almost  equally  modest  in  his  expectations:' 

"In  astronomy,  the  causes  infiuencing  tho  reBuIt  are  few,  and  change 
little,  and  that  little  according  to  inown  laws ;  we  can  ascertain  what 
they  are  now  and  thence  determine  what  they  will  be  at  any  epoch  of  a 
distant  future.  The  data  therefore  in  astronomy  are  as  certain  aa  the 
laws  themselves.  The  circumstances,  on  the  contrary,  which  influence 
the  condition  and  progress  of  society  are  innumerable  and  perpetnally 
changing,  and  although  they  all  change  in  obedience  to  canses  and  there- 
fore to  laws,  the  multitude  of  the  causes  is  so  great  as  to  deiy  our  limited 
powers  of  calculation.  Not  to  say  that  the  impossibility  of  applying 
precise  numbers  to  facts  of  such  a  description  would  set  an  impassable 
limit  to  the  possibility  of  calculating  them  beforehand,  even  if  the  powers 
of  the  human  intellect  were  otherwise  adequate  to  the  task.  But  an 
amount  of  knowledge  quite  insufficient  for  prediction  may  be  most  val- 
uable for  guidance." 

In  history,  as  in  some  departments  of  natural  scdenoe,  the  greater 
causes  may  be  known  and  not  the  minor  ones,  the  general  but 
not  tho  local  and  casual  ones,  the  constant  and  not  the  variable 

>  Art,  ScMiary  Mid  Philowpbjr  in  Enn>p«,  p.  S36. 

>  lojjd,  p.  M9.    of.,  p.  &29,  538, 539. 
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forces.  The  main  moTetnenla  may  be  calculated  and  not  the 
pertnrbationa.  And  therefore  it  may  be  true  that  a  science  of 
history  is  possible,  that  every  requisite  for  its  scientific  treatment 
exists,  and  yet  because  so  many  data  are  missing  or  inaccessible,  be- 
cause of  80  many  cooperating  or  conflicting  causes  which  are  un- 
known, affecting  the  action  of  those  which  are  known,  because  of  the 
limitation  of  human  knowledge,  it  may  be  only  proximate  and  poten- 
tiaL  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  from  the  very  mystery  o^  man's 
origin  and  being  and  destiny,  &om  the  verygrandeor  and  length  and 
mingled  and  multitadinous  components  of  that  process  of  evolution 
which  constitutea  history,  from  the  revelation  it  is,  not  of  man  only,  but 
of  Him  for  whom  not  time  but  eternity  alone  is  a  perfect  revelation,  in- 
tricacy and  difficulty  are  to  be  expected.  Science  or  philosophy  is  too 
ambitions  a  name  perhaps  for  die  b^;;innings  of  a  knowledge  which 
as  yet  lies  dim  and  confused  and  embryonic,  struggling  into  deamass 
and  system. 

Such  a  scieoice  ia  embarrassed  by  the  complexity  of  causes  at  work 
in  the  bosom  of  history.  They  are  actually  innumerable  and  by  their 
mutual  re-actions  are  constantly  modifying  each  other.  Events  are 
nowise  so  simply  related  to  each  other  as  parent  and  o&pring;  every 
single  event  is  the  o&pring,  not  of  one  event,  but  of  all  others  prior 
or  ooDtemporaneous,  and  will  in  its  turn  combine  with  others  to  give 
birth  to  new.  It  ia  the  combination  of  forces  in  any  given  social  ad- 
dition, in  any  social  change,  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  study  its 
genesis  and  determine  its  law.  The  result  of  the  action  of  humanity, 
or  of  a  group  of  nations,  or  of  a  single  nation,  ia  any  historic  period — 
much  more  in  the  complete  cycle  of  history — is  an  aggregate 
of  external  circumst^ices  in  infinite  variety  and  in  infinite  reaction ; 
and  then  of  an  infinite  variety  of  charracters  and  wills  under  an  infinite 
variety  of  motives  and  reactions ;  and  from  this  aggregate  a  science 
of  uniform  causes  and  laws  is  to  be  drawn.  Like  causes  produce  like 
effects.  But  the  same  cause  never  acts  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditioos;  its  action  is  modified  by  a  different  set  of  codperating  or 
conflicting  causes,  and  so  history  does  not  repeat  itself.  What  is  true 
for  one  age,  for  one  race,  for  one  civilization,  is  not  true  for  another. 
The  principle  deduced  from  one  set  of  circumstances  will  not  apply  to 
another  set  In  astronomy  the  causes  are  few  and  constant,  and  so 
results  can  be  calculated  and  predicted  with  almost  perfect  certainty. 
But  in  society  they  are  innumerable  and  ever  changing,  they  are 
mixed  and  modified,  so  as  to  contract  the  boundaries  of  certainty. 
Man  is  half  animal,  and  in  his  life  the  physical  and  tiio  spiritual  aiB 
ccmplijated  and  interact;  calculable  coalesce  with  the  incalculable  ele- 
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ments,  progreesiva  and  retrogresaive  teodencies,  freedom  and  feudal- 
ism, the  passion  for  -weath,  the  love  of  adventure,  the  blood  of  the 
Sazon,  the  iadth  of  the  Puritan,  agriculture  and  commerce,  high  in- 
stincts and  hereditary  groesness,  all  natures  and  all  conditions,  race 
uid  climate  and  numbers  and  wealth  and  history  and  institutions, 
what  is  in  man  and  what  is  over  him  and  what  ia  under  him,  the 
most  diverse,  the  most  unequal,  similar  and  oppc^ite  conditions,  forces, 
tendencies  meet,  each  producing  its  precise  effect  and  yet  each  modi- 
f3ring  and  modified,  and  all  within  the  bosom  of  the  same  dvilization. 
And  in  the  great  world-system  there  are  the  interactions  and  reac- 
tions of  part  with  part,  of  barbarism  and  civilization,  of  nation  and 
nation,  of  religion  and  religion.  In  a  word  there  ia  the  Divine  Plan 
in  all  this  mixed  and  tangled  problem,  to  be  studied,  to  be  unravelled. 
It  is  there,  the  Divine  Eeason,  the  Divine  Will  in  'ii  all,  and  therefore 
order,  law,  science.  It  is  there  for  man  to  discover,  to  draw  out  its 
separate   threads,  to  analyze,  to  synthesize  the  complex  organism. 

Another  perplexity  in  the  problem  is  the  perturbations,  the  inter- 
jection of  new  forces,  the  different  collocation  of  existing  ones,  the 
inSuence  of  obscure,  subterranean  powers,  the  evolution  of  latent  ener- 
gies, the  arrival  o(  unexpected,  unacmtmtable  t^ncies  and  events,  the . 
irruption  of  the  reserves  whidi  Providence  holds  back  for  its  critical 
hours.  These  can  be  traced  afterwards,  but  they  cannot  be  antici- 
pated, and  so  they  embarrass  the  scientific  treatment  of  history,  and 
help  the  argament  that  it  is  impossible.  They  come  in  to  accelerate 
or  retard  or  divert  the  movement.  They  we  incalculable,  and  cfm  be 
anticipated  only  as  general  and  recurring  forces,  but  not  in  their  special 
fimn  Gt  time.  Many  of  them,  like  astronomical  perturbations,  may 
in  time  be  better  known,  and  their  period  and  effect  be  proximately 
calculated.  But  they  constitute  a  variable  factor  in  the  product,  and 
80  embarrass  the  problem. 

There  ia  first  in  nature,  in  the  physical  element  of  history,  with  all 
its  seeming  fixity  and  uniformity,  a  certain  latency  of  power  which  in 
its  evolution  sensibly  a&cfs  human  condition,  and  the  character,  if 
not  the  course,  of  civilization.  It  is  that  which  is  brought  out  into 
knowledge  and  service  by  discovery  and  invention.  The  hidden 
powers  of  nature  are  found  and  brought  into  use,  and  so  the  magnet, 
heated  vapor,  electricity,  all  the  forces  which  have  been  harnessed  to 
industry  and  commerce,  which  have  been  added  to  the  commodity  of 
life,  have  wonder^y  influenced  social  development,  and  have  often 
distorbed  and  changed  the  outward  if  not  the  interior  life  of  nations. 
Colnmbns  altered  the  balance  of  the  world  by  annexing  to  it  a  new 
continent.    Types,  gunpowder,  cotton,  have  ^  made  revolutions. 
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But  it  iB  in  man  himself,  in  human  nature,  that  this  latent,  eocen* 
trie,  incalolabla  element  appears  mightiest.  Human  nature  is  like 
tiie  wind,  now  high,  now  low,  blowing  where  it  listeth,  its  force 
80  elastic,  its  pulse  bo  uneven,  that  we  cannot  tell  sometimea  whenoa 
its  action  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth.  It  has  in  it  not  only  dor- 
mant power,  which  is  improved  by  culture,  but  it  has  in  it  unknown 
depths,  out  of  which  flame  up  panics  and  enthusiasms  and  conta^ous 
impulses,  in  heroic  or  diabolic  ezcees;  it  is  open  to  another  world  and 
ifl  touched  by  its  powers  to  new  and  nobler  life.  Great  are  these  re- 
serves of  good  and  evil  in  us.  Great  wayward  passions  there  are  iu 
nations,  and  sadden  and  hot  sometimes  is  their  explosion.  Social 
revolutions,  tihe  epilepsies  of  nations,  sadden  as  they  come,  are  no 
doubt  premiered  for  and  are  not  beyond  all  prescience.  But  such 
vagaries  and  sporadic  outbreaks  of  internal  disease  complicate  the 
difficulty  of  a  scientific  treatment  of  history. 

Again,  human  nature  in  her  grand  epochs  flowers  in  some  great 
man,  the  master  of  his  age.  Such  men  come  unpredicted  and  add  an 
immense  impulse,  sometimes  an  apparently  new- direction,  to  the  his- 
tory of  their  time.    Says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  : 

"A  grain  more  of  sand,  said  Pascal — say  rather  a  grain  leas  of  resolu- 
tion, in  the  brain  of  Cromwell,  one  more  pang  of  doubt  in  the  tossed  and 
wavering  soul  of  Luther,  and  the  current  of  England  or  the  world's 
history  had  been  changed." 

Mr.  Kingsley  gives  equal  consequence  to  great  men. 

"  I  am  not  sure  bat  that  the  one  &ct,  that  genins  is  occasionally  pre- 
sent in  the  world,  is  enongh  to  prevent  our  ever  discovering  any  regular 
sequence  in  human  progresa,  past  or  fntore.  Laws  there  are,  doubt  it 
not ;  but  they  are  beyond  us,  and  let  our  induction  be  as  wide  as  it 
may,  they  baffle  it;  and  great  nature,  just  as  we  fancy  we  have  found 
out  her  secret,  will  smile  in  our  faces  as  she  brings  into  the  world  a  m&n, 
the  like  of  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  cannot  explain,  define,  class- 
ify— in  one  word  a  genius.  So  that  instead  of  saying  that  the  history 
of  mankind  is  the  history  of  its  masses,  it  would  be  much  more  true  to  say 
that  the  history  of  mankind  is  the  bistory  of  its  great  men ;  and  that  a 
true  philosophy  of  history  ought  to  declare  the  lawa — call  them  physi- 
cal, spiritual,  biological,  or  what  we  choose — ^by  which  great  minds  have 
been  produced  into  the  world,  as  necessary  results,  each  in  his  place  and 
time."     (p.  42,  43,  44.) 

Perhaps  as  history  has  been  written,  ita  tendendea  and  laws 
■ud  deeper  causes  so  little  brought  forward,  and  with  all  the  human 
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iatereet  there  ia  in  great  characters,  an  undue  influence  has  been 
aacribed  to  great  men.  This  is  the  disposition  of  a  certain  school 
of  historians.  But  it  has  not  been  enough  considered  bow  much  they 
are  the  organs  of  the  spirit  of  their  age,  the  highest  ezpressions  and 
insti  umeDts  of  it,  and  that  generally  they  do  but  anticipate  and  help 
and  move  forward  with  the  movement  to  whose  head  they  have  come. 
Endowed  with  great  personal  power,  what  makes  them  powers  in  their 
epoch  is  that  they  know  how  to  become  leaders  of  tendencies  already 
existing  and  ready  to  come  to  their  call;  to  finish  what  begun  long 
before.  Without  this,  acting  out  only  their  individual  opinions,  their 
work  would  be  ephemeral  if  not  abortive.  Their  influence  ia  alto- 
gether esaggerated  when  they  are  supposed  to  create  the  movements, 
the  revolutiona,  with  which  they  are  identified.  These  springing  out 
of  something  wider  and  deeper  than  any  individual  mind,  receive  no 
doabt  from  their  leaders  some  color  and  direction,  a  personal  mark, 
bat  they  are  predestined,  and  would  come  and  would  find  servants  and 
c^tains  whose  genius  without  them  would  have  kept  company  with 
the  mate  inglorious  Miltons,  and  the  Cromwells  guiltless  of  their 
country's  blood.  These  contribute  a  new,  if  you  will,  a  disturbing 
force,  hut  they  do  not  make  or  unmake  the  majestic  current  which 
still  flows  on  to  its  destiny.  It  may  be  that  their  advent  and  their 
influence  cannot  be  brought  under  known  law.  And  yet  as  they  are 
natural  products  and  grow  by  some  inscrutable  law  of  life,  it  is  too 
soon  perhaps  to  abandon  them  as  too  anomalous  ever  to  be  brought 
under  scientific  inquiry;  although  Mr.  Kingaley  almost  forecloses 
the  posaibihty  of  history  being  written,  by  his  abaurd  dictum  that 
"none  can  comprehend  a  man  unless  he  be  greater  than  that  man." 
So  perhaps  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  ascribe  too  much  influence 
to  the  accidents  of  history,  and  what  Mr.  Qrote  calls  its  "imminent 
contingenciea,"  that  is,  events  which  were  on  the  point  of  occurring 
but  yet  did  not  occur.  He  gives  for  an  instance,  in  his  4th  volume, 
chapter  34,  the  romantic  story  of  a  Greek  physician,  by  whose  in- 
trigue to  get  back  to  his  native  country  a  Persian  invasion  came  near 
being  precipitated  upon  Greece,  to  the  sura  arrest  if  not  destruction 
of  its  civilization  at  a  critical  juncture.  Everybody  remembers  that 
sonorous  sentence  of  Gibbon,  in  which  he  imagines  the  consequonce 
of  a  diflerent  decision  at  the  battle  of  Tours : 

"Perhaps  the  interpretetion  of  the  Eorau  would  now  be  taught  in  the 
Bchoola  of  Oxford  and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised 
people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation  of  Mahomet."    (Ch.  62.) 

Says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith: 
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"Aocideats  too,  mere  acoidenta — ^the  bullet  which  etmck  Gustavus  oo 
the  fi«ld  of  LQtzen,  the  chance  by  which  the  RuBsian  lancere  miBsed 
Napoleon  in  the  chnrch^ard  of  Eyiau,  the  chance  which  stopped  Lonis 
XVI  in  hia  flight  at  Yarennea  and  carried  him  back  to  the  guillotine — 
tnm  the  coarse  of  histoiy,  as  well  aa  of  life,  and  baffle  to  that  extent  all 
law,  all  tendency,  all  prevision." 

Such  things  have  an  influence,  perhaps  a  disproportionate  effect. 
Such  is  the  method  of  Providence  which  works  by  combination 
and  collocation  and  so  throws  great  decifliona  upon  Bmall  causes, 
upon  what  seem  accidents.  By  their  place  at  the  very  passage  and 
angle  where  great  events  turn,  they  have  an  undue,  unexpected  im- 
portance. But  when  we  take  a  larger  view  we  find  that  theirs  is  a 
derived  importance.  They  are  only  stones  which  turn  the  main 
stream  aside  a  little,  and  it  soon  resumes  its  course.  There  are  really 
only  two  theories  possible,  as  Mr.  Adam  argues  with  much  ability, 
that  of  chance,  and  that  of  law,  of  law  under  a  sovereign  will  and 
Providence.  From  contingency  and  accident  wo  can  draw  no  infer^ 
ence  strong  enough  to  break  down  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Those 
casualities  which  might  have  happened  or  which  did  happen  are  very 
baffling  to  human  calculation.  But  a  theory  of  history  which  makes 
the  destinies  of  civilization,  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  turn  on  the 
pivola  of  accident,  on  trifles,  which  assigns  to  contingency  an  impor- 
tance above  constancy,  a  power  to  subvert  the  constant  order  which 
springs  out  of  the  eternal  laws  of  society,  is  superficial  ajid  narrow  at 
least. 

There  is  anotier  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  history  is  an  incomplete 
process;  that  the  facts  are  not  all  in,  from  which  to  make  an  induc- 
tion ;  that  the  data  which  we  have,  compared  with  the  vast  unknown 
are  too  insufficient  to  furnish  anything  like  a  comprehensive  science 
of  man,  and  of  the  grand  life  of  the  human  race.  History,  up  to  to-day 
is  but  a  segment  of  an  arc,  but  an  inch  in  a  vast  orbit  whose  complete 
cycle  is  too  far-reaching  for  any  sure  inference.  The  past  ii  hardly 
long  enough  to  measure  by  it  the  future.  Indeed,  knowledge  of  the 
future  is  necessary  to  explain  the  past.  There  is  much  that  is  unfin- 
ished, suspended,  waiting  for  events  with  which  it  is  to  be  connected 
in  the  great  plan  of  Providence,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 
There  have  been  in  history  many  premature,  apparently  purposeless 
and  incongruous  results.  There  is  immense  waste  of  material,  unless 
its  use  is  w  bo  demonstrated  hereafter.  And  so  the  catenation  of 
causes  and  events  is  not  always  visible. 

This  ought  to  induce  modesty ;  but  it  neod  not  arrest  inquiry. 
Somo  inference  can  be  drawn  from  what  has  been.     Tendencies  pre- 
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diet  their  results.  Some  ootmections  can  be  Been,  and  more  will  be  in 
doe  time.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  belongs  to  all  science,  which  be- 
longed  to  alt  sdencea  in  their  beginnings,  and  which  hangs  upon  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God  in  boandlese  space  and  inconceiv- 
able duration. 

Indeed,  the  difficoltiea  we  have  been  considering,  which  embarrass, 
which,  some  allege,  absolutely  forbid  a  science  of  history,  stand  against 
all  science.  In  all  sciences  there  are  perturbations  which  will  not  be 
acooonted  for,  which  perh^  may  upset  all  their  generalizations  by 
and  by.  This  universe  is  all  mysterious,  and  in  it,  and  beyond  it,  are 
incalculable  forces  which  may  intervene  to  disturb  our  theories,  and 
disclose  higher  and  unknown  laws.  But  meanwhile  we  must  go  on, 
and  observe  the  iacts  of  life,  and  methodise  tbem,  and  apply  to  tbem 
such  principles  as  are  within  our  reach,  and  be  content  with  what  is 
tentative  till  we  can  reach  what  is  sure.  It  will  not  do  to  count 
what  is  within  our  knowledge  subject  to  law,  and  all  that  is  now  be- 
yond it  sure  to  remain  there  forever  utterly  lawless  and  incapable 
of  solution.  Science  may  be  too  sanguine.  But  let  it  try.  Some- 
thing will  come  out  of  its  premature  inferences.  The  field  of  sore  in- 
duction will  slowly  widen.  Astrology  begat  astronomy.  Chemistry 
came  out  of  alchemy.  Sanguine  science  will  make  many  mistakes, 
and  yet  conquer  through  its  defeats,  and  find  out  what  it  lacks  by 
its  fiitile  experiments.  There  is  a  boundary  somewhere,  and  oft^i 
science  strikes  its  vain  head  against  the  adamantine  walls  of  mystery. 
There  are  fiicta  it  cannot  resolve,  not  because  they  are  insoluble,  but 
becaoBe  they  require  a  menstruum  not  in  its  chemistry. 

For  perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  after  all,  is  that  it  is  by  induction 
merely  that  the  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true  law  of  history. 
While  it  is  not  by  the  experimental  method,  by  mere  observation  of 
phenomena,  it  is  by  fiiith  that  the  divine  order  and  harmony  of  history 
is  discovered.  The  subetance  of  history  is  moral,  is  a  spiritual  force  at 
the  heart  of  humanity.  It  is  the  evolution  of  a  spiritual  law,  the  in- 
carnation of  spiritual  ideas.  And  this  must  be  spiritually  discerned. 
This  requires  not  only  the  highest  moral  sympathies,  a  spiritual  intu- 
itiixt,  but  also  the  instroments  and  ideas  furnished  by  divine  revelation^ 
the  light  shed  by  that  on  the  purposes  of  God,  on  the  final  causes  of 
creation  and  history,  on  the  ultimate  and  spiritual  destiny  of  mankind; 
Mr.  Buckle  may  read  history  backward,  and  find  its  primal  forces  in 
bread  and  butter  rather  than  in  faith  and  the  moral  nature  of  man ;  but 
true  science  taking  the  keys  of  Christianity  may  find  what  is  hid  from  a 
merely  empirical  philosophy.  Not  by  averages  and  statistics,  which 
are  oeefiil  in  their  d«|g^,  hut  by  knowledge  of  qiiritoal  causes 
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aad  divine  enda,  which  illuminates  the  courses  of  human  hiaLory  witli 
a  BQpemal  light,  is  philosophy  possible,  and  a  better  science  to  come. 
Its  theory  is  not  atomic  or  superficial.  Indeed  the  Christian  is  the 
truly  organic  conception  of  history. 

Mr.  Froude,  who  doubts  if  any  law  is  discoverable  in  history,  bo- 
yond  the  iact  that  in  the  long  run  it  goes  well  with  t)ie  good  and  that 
the  course  of  things  is  against  injustice  and  wrong,  imagines  Tacitus, 
as  he  looks  at  the  moral  putrefaction  going  on  in  Boman  life,  and  sees 
amongst  its  elements  a  certain  superstition  named  Christianity  rising 
up  amidst  the  oSscouring  of  the  Jews,  also  looking  forward  nine 
centuries  to  the  Borne  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  to  see  the  descendant 
of  the  Csesare  holding  the  stirrup  of  the  pontiff  of  that  vile  and  exe- 
crated sect,  and  he  asks  whether  the  historian  could  have  anticipated 
such  a  result  from  causes  then  in  operation  around  him.  Perhaps  he 
could  not.  But  it  was  there.  In  that  detestable  superstition  were 
the  seeds  of  the  mighty  change.  The  pagan  did  not  see  it.  But 
^ere  were  eyes  gifted  with  divine  prescience,  beUeving  in  the  powers 
wrapped  up  in  that  new  kingdom  of  light,  discerning  perhaps  from 
ftfer,  the  struggle  of  that  kingdom  with  the  powers  of  this  world,  and 
had  Tacitus  been  St.  Paul,  will  Mr.  Froude  say  that  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  divine  a  future  which  as  it  was,  was  utterly  hid 
from  hia  eyes? 

But  inductive  science  clinging  to  law  as  dominant  in  history  as 
elsewhere,  is  apt  to  leave  out  a  Supreme  Divine  Will,  in  a  word  the 
Providential  element,  which  after  all  furnishes  a  warrant  for  studying 
the  evolution  of  the  historic  life  of  the  race  after  the  methods  of 
science.  If  there  is  a  Providence,  there  is  an  order,  there  is  a  plan, 
there  is  a  Divine  scheme  infolded,  and  history  proceeds  in  courses 
and  to  ends  written  down  for  it  beforehand  in  the  Infinite  wisdom. 
It  is  all  clear,  intelligible,  fixed,  to  Divine  prevision.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumption in  man  to  ascend  to  the  Throne  and  from  the  centre  try  to 
see  through  ways  which  are  deeper  than  our  wisdom  and  past  finding 
out.  And  yet  humbly  he  may  make  the  effort  to  find  the  track  of 
the  Allwise,  and  so  far  as  the  hmita  of  his  vision  allow,  look  after 
the  laws  in  human  as  well  hs  in  physical  Hfe  which  are  the  pukes  of 
the  Divine  will. 

The  free  will  of  man  is  considered  to  be  ^i  incalculable  element  in 
history.  Even  that  moves  within  certain  Umits  and  after  a  uni- 
formity which  is  not  alt<^ther  so  capricious  as  it  seems.  Marriages, 
crimes,  the  proceedings  into  which  the  will  enters  so  largely,  are 
found  to  be  not  irregular,  but,  under  the  same  social  and  other  con- 
dltjons,  reasonably  uniform.    But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  after 
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all,  that  pure  will,  that  consciona  purpose  is  but  one  factor  in  hiatory; 
and  in  its  grand  reanlt,  perhaps  ^e  inferior  one.  At  any  rate  there 
IB  an  nnconscioQB,  involuntary  tendency  worth  study.  Everywhere 
along  the  ages  we  find  man  building  better  than  he  knew,  a  higher 
wisdom  and  will  working  through  him,  thoogh  he  did  not  mean  bo, 
neither  did  hia  heart  think  so.  Providence  is  greater  than  great  men, 
than  great  masses,  and  no  will  of  man  can  alter  or  arrest  the  eternal 
laws  of  GJod.  Those  laws  are  written,  are  evolved  in  history,  for  our 
learning.    They  are  the  way  in  which  the  Divine  Will  works. 

But  it  is  su^ested,  that  like  the  human,  the  Divine  Will  offers  fm 
inscrntable,  incalculable  element.  Sttch  is  the  argument  of  a  writer 
in  the  NaiMmal  Review  (14 :  Jan.  1862),  that  Divine  Influence  ex- 
erted over  the  human  soul  and  the  course  of  human  a&irs  must  put 
it  beyond  sdence.  This  is  the  very  question,  whether  in  nature  the 
Divine  Will  exerts  itself  in  ways  which  are  so  regular  that  their  prin- 
ciple and  law  can  be  discovered,  and  yet  in  human  life  and  history 
it  is  so  irregular,  purposeless,  and  without  principle,  that  it  baffles  all 
Bucoeesful  inquiry?  There  is  a  spiritual  working  of  the  Divine  Mind 
upon  the  human,  which  produces  such  results  as  Christianity,  which 
seems  to  be  distinct  from  Providential  government  through  second 
cansee.  This  may  open  a  further  question.  Bnt  it  falls  really  within 
the  limita  of  the  qneation  we  have  been  considering  throughout, 
whether  the  uncertain,  inscrutable  forces  in  history,  even  including 
spiritoal  ones,  are  so  many  and  so  influential  as  to  break  up  ita  orderly 
development,  and  effectually  exclude  general  laws  and  the  discovery 
of  the  principles  God  is  impressing  upon  the  history  of  the  world. 
Such  a  conception  of  history,  or  of  God,  as  seto  Him  moving  through 
it,  now  this  way,  now  that,  inconstantly,  intermittently,  without  any 
consistency  in  design,  without  any  end  in  view,  is  at  least  unworthy. 
Why  should  Bia  will  be  aaj  more  capricious  in  the  historical  than  in 
the  natural  world?  Why  should  history  be  something  to  hide  instead 
of  to  reveal  God  and  the  purposes  which  it  is  working  out  under  Him? 
If  the  Divine  as  well  as  the  human  wiE  is  working  in  history,  is  there 
anything  known  of  God  and  his  operations  which  is  conclusive  against 
understanding  his  plans  ? 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  so  jealous  for  freewill  that  he  seems  almost 
ready  to  exclude  Providence  altogether,  lest  it  should  be  falsely  inter- 
preted.   He  says: 

"  Lastly,  there  is  the  habit  of  tracing  special  acta  of  Providence  in  his- 
tory. This  Bometimea  goes  the  length  of  making  history  one  vast  act  of 
epwnol  pnmdence,  and  turning  it  into  a  puppet  play,  which  our  own 
hearts  suggest  might  have  been  played  with  other  puppets  less  sonaible 
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of  pain  and  miser;  than  man.  Sorely  it  is  a  peiilom  work  to  be  reading 
the  most  eeoret  coonsels  of  the' Creator  fay  a  light  always  feeble,  often 
clouded  by  prqadice,  often  by  passion.  To  a  believer  in  Christianity 
nothing  seams  so  like  a  special  act  of  Providence  as  the  preparation  made 
for  the  coming  of  Christianity  through  the  preceding  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  a  b^ever  in  Christianity  it  seems  so. 
Bnt  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Christianity  say,  'Yes;  that  is  the  true 
account  of  the  matter.  Christianity  arose  from  a  happy  confluence  of  the 
Qreek  and  Roman  with  the  Hebrew  civilization.  This  is  the  soorce  of 
that  excellence  which  yon  call  divine.'  Thus  what  appears  to  one  side 
a  Bingnlar  proof  of  Qie  special  interposition  of  Providence,  is  need  on  the 
other  side,  and  neoeesarily  with  eqnal  force,  to  show  that  Ghriatianitj 
itoelf  is  no  speoial  interpcsitioa  of  Providence  at  all,  but  the  natural 
result  of  the  historical  events  by  which  it  was  ashered  into  the  world." 
tp.  69.] 

There  may  be  rash  interpretationB  of  erents,  aad  &lBe  ones.  But 
unless  Providence  is  denied,  there  ia  soma  meaning  and  purpose,  and 
therefore  some  interpretation,  however  difficult,  however  perilous 
even.  And  there  are  some  proceedings  of  Providence,  some  fJEicta  which 
have  a  tpedal,  an  immense  influence  on  the  course  of  history,  and 
which  so  &r  are  special  providences.  Mr.  Smith  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  deal  with  two  grand  fects — the  division  of  nations,  and  the 
eaccession  of  ages — which  he  says  cannot  be  without  meaning,  or  "  the 
two  greatest  facts  in  the  world  are  alone  meaningless."  But  are  these 
the  only  great  facts  which  have  a  meaning,  even  a  Providential  mean- 
ing? Christianity  is  certainly  a  fact  of  considerable  duration  and 
influence  in  human  history.  Suppose  belief  accounts  for  it  in  one 
way,  and  unbelief  in  another.  Must  it  be  abandoned  as  altogether 
inexplicable,  and  without  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  to 
the  Providence  of  God  ? 

The  same  objection  may  be  brought  against  science  in  history  as 
in  nature,  and  remembering  the  historians  who  have  charmed  the 
world  by  their  story  of  the  world's  fortunes,  we  feel  its  force.  Science 
is  charged  with  washing  the  bloom  and  poetry  off  of  the  world,  and 
for  all  beauty,  for  all  feeling,  for  the  fine  and  grand  emotions  inspired 
by  nature,  giving  only  the  hardness  of  law  and  the  inflexibility  of 
scientific  understanding.  And  so  it  seems  as  if  it  would  take  the 
poetry,  the  charm,  and  the  moral,  the  human  interest,  out  of  his- 
tory.   Says  Mr.  Froude : 

"  The  address  of  history  ia  less  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  higher 
emotions;  we  learn  in  it  to  sympathise  with  what  is  great  and  good;  wa 
learn  to  hate  what  is  base.  _  In  the  an<»nalieB  of  fortune  "we  feel  the  myi- 
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teiy  of  oar  mortal  eziatenoe,  imd  in  the  oompamonship  of  ths  illastrions 
natures  who  bare  shaped  the  fortnnea  of  the  world,  we  escape  irom  the 
Uttlenewes  which  cling  to  the  roiud  of  common  life,  and  onr  minds  ar* 
ttmod  in  a  higher  and  nobler  key." 

The  analTtio  methods  of  science  may  seem  to  deeiccate  the  historio 
imagiDatloQ  and  deprire  as  of  the  vivid  pictores,  the  dramatic  life,  the 
inspiring  leeaons,  which  are  the  beauty  and  the  moral  impreaaivenees 
of  written  histc^.  Bat  it  has  been  found  that  poetry  has  not  died  with 
science.  Keither  need  history.  And  as  science  has  opened  grander 
visions  and  deeper  me&ningB  in  all  the  visible  noiverse,  so  her  grand 
generalizations,  the  harmony,  the  deeper  than  personal  interest,  the 
social  processes  and  laws  she  discloees  under  the  surface  of  history, 
as  they  are  gathered  up  by  the  historic  imagination  and  fused  by 
the  same  power  which  has  clothed  such  a  glory  upon  the  individual 
actors  and  the  BtnMng  events  of  history,  wUl  only  add  the  satiafao 
tions  of  philosophy  to  the  charms  of  her  wondrous  story. 

S.  L.  Caldwell. 
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SCIENTIFIC  DOGMATISM. 


The  late  anniiEtl  meeting  of  the  British  Aesociatioa  for  the  Advance' 
ment  of  Science,  waa  opened  by  an  address  from  the  President,  W.  B. 
Grove,  Esq.,  of  a  startling  character.  As  it  was  not  only  received  with- 
out audible  dieaent,  but  echoed  by  some  of  the  dlstingulBhcd  gentlemen 
who  took  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings,  it  may  not  unfairly  be  pre- 
samed  to  have  spoken  "the  sense  of  the  meeting."  The  signiGcanco  of 
the  demonstration  may  be  seen  by  considering  one  or  two  brief  extracts. 

"  One  word  will  giveyoatha  kef  to  «h*t  I  am  Aboat  to  dJsconm  on  ;  tli>t  vord  ia  cmd'niiify 
— no  new  word,  uid  nied  in  no  new  uqm,  bat  pnhapa  applied  more  gonernltj  than  it  htt 
hithttrto  been.  We  ituU  eee.  unlen  I  am  maeb  mistaken,  tbat  thn  deTelopmenl  q(  obcarrk- 
tionat.  experimental,  and  oven  dedaetiTfl  knawladge  ie  eitbei  attained  b;  at;pa  so  extremalj 
•mall  u  to  form  really  a.  continnoits  asoent ;  or,  when  distinct  ma\b  apparoatlf  separate  fnim 
any  eo-ordiaate  pbenomeoa  bave  been  attained,  tliat  tben,  by  the  subsoqucnt  pro;n^  of 
nienoe,  intcimediate  links  have  been  disooTsred,  oniting  tlie  apparently  segregatad  iut&noM 
with  other  more  Cuniliar  phflnomeaa." 

"  Thus  tha  more  we  invcatigate.  the  more  we  find  tbiit  in  existing  pbenemeaa  gradaation 
from  the  liiie  to  the  seemiajjly  unlike  prsTaila,  and  in  Iha  changes  which  take  place  in  time, 
gradual  prugreei  is,  and  apparently  must  be,  the  course  of  nature." 

"  Ju  phlogiitan  and  ■imilu  craatioDS  of  the  mind  have  pusad  «way.  to  with  hyp«th«tw 
fluids,  imponderable  matters,  specific  ethen,  and  otliar  inventiona  of  entilies  mnds  to  vaij 
according  to  the  roqairemente  of  the  theorisL  I  beUove  the  day  ia  approaching  when  these 
will^Ki  dispensed  with,  and  wiien  Iho  two  fandameutitl  cuncepLiona  of  matter  and  motion  will 
be  found  suSdent  to  explain  pliysicsJ  phenorabna." 

"  A  curioDs  qiecaUt«r  might  tay  to  a  palsiontotogist  of  eren  laceot  data,  in  tha  words  «f 
Lucretius — 
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E  Dihllo  si  CTSBcers  ponent. 
{Tom)  Gennt  jnvenes  mbilo  ex  infiuitibaa  pu*ij, 
E  teriflqas  aiorta  repents  Hrbusta  EUliient; 
Qaomm  oLbil  fieri  muiilMtaiii  est,  omnia  quaodo 

CT89ceatoa]nB  geniu  urvkot; 

-^thich  111*7  ^  '''■"  (tmIj  pmphtaiedt  "  Yon  havi  abtadonBd  the  belief  in  one  pnmsTil 
creation  »t  one  faint  at  time,  joa  cannot  uaerl  that  an  elophant  exiiit«d  wh«n  tbe  first 
llnriani  roamed  orar  earth  and  vater.  Witbont,  then.  In  any  iray  Umiting  Almighty  poTor, 
i[  Ml  elephant  rare  created  without  pTogenitora,  the  Gnt  elephant  mast,  in  Eome  vbj  or 
other,  bare  phjiicatly  arrived  on  this  earth.  Wbence  did  become?  Did  he  lall  from  the 
(kj.  (i.  t,  from  the  interplanetary  space)?  did  he  rise  moolded  out  of  a  mau  of  amoiphoas 
earth  or  rock  7  did  he  appear  out  of  Ibe  clnft  of  a  tree  7  If  ha  had  no  antecedent  progeniton, 
Mme  nch  beginning  mnat  be  anigued  to  him." 

"  I  tnut  that  the  membere  of  this  body  are  luScientty  free  from  prejudice,  vbatever  their 
Opinione  may  be,  to  admit  an  inqniry  into  the  general  qatutioa  irheth«T  vhat  ire  term  specie* 
an  and  have  been  rigidly  limited,  and  have  at  iiumeioui  periods  beeo  created  complete  and 
uncbangeahle,  or  irhetber,  in  some  mode  or  other,  they  have  not  gradually  and  indefinitely 
vmriad,  and  vhathar  the  changes  dne  to  the  influoDce  of  surrounding  circumstances,  to  what 
is  called  natural  selection,  or  to  the  necessity  of  yielding  tc  saperior  force  in  the  struggle  for 
axisteace,  u  maintained  by  our  illustrious  conntryman  Darwin,  have  not  sd  modified  orgao- 
ianu  aa  to  enable  them  to  eziit  nnder  changed  conditions." 

The  doctrine  not  obscurely  indicated  in  these  extracte  is  a  denial  of 
any  creation  of  species,  or  even  of  genera ;  "  matter/'as  the  speaker  ob- 
nerved  ID  another  connection,  "ia  impressed  with"  such  a  "  gradual  ten- 
dency to  strnctaral  formation,"  as  to  acconnt  for  all  organized  beings 
without  supposing  any  exercise  of  creative  power.  This  theory  is  not 
in  terms  a^eistical,  for  the  supposition  still  remains,  that  matter  was 
■fflpreased  by  the  Creator  with  that  marvellous  "tendency."  But  as  it 
traces  all  the  matchless  contrivance  of  organized  being  to  a  brute  in- 
stinct, there  ia  no  longer  an  "argument  &om  design"  to  confirm  our  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  Man,  too,  was  not  made 
Jn  the  image  of  God,  but  was  blindly  developed  out  of  an  ape  or  gorilla; 
and  the  savage,  instead  of  being  chargeable  with  degeneracy  from  the 
primitive  type  of  unfallen  humanity,  represents  the  earlier  steges  in  the 
grand  continuous  ascent  &om  brute  matter  to  civilized  man.  Mr.  Grove 
still  professes  to  believe  in  an  Almighty  Creator,  But  how  many  will 
go  as  far  as  he  does  and  not  go  into  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  a 
creation  out  of  nothing  7  Some  of  his  disciples  have  already  reached 
that  point. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  said  in  a  letter  to  a  metropolitan  journal  that 
Darwinism  is  the  creed  of  British  science.  The  word — we  think  it  is  the 
word  he  used — is  certainly  appropriate.  The  theory  in  question  is  no 
part  of  science.  No  induction  establishes  it.  No  demonstration  verifies 
it.  It  rests  on  no  evidence.  It  is  a  creed;  bnt  the  dogmatism  whicli 
propounds  it  differs  from  the  faith  of  a  Christian  in  this, — -that  it  is  be- 
lieving without  a  reason.  Mr.  Grove's  miserable  quibbles  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  creation  are  unanswerable,  simply  because  there  is  nothing 
in  them  to  answer,  The  circumstanos  that  the  doctrine  is  held  by  men 
of  ficience  does  not  change  ita  character.  Science,  and  the  opinions  of 
"scientific  men,"  are  two  things  not  always  accurately  distinguished. 
When  we  ai-e  told  that  any  doctrine  of  religion  or  testimony  of  Scripture 
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is  contrary  to  Bcience,  it  ta  a  very  serioiu  assertion  which  it  bebooTes  as 
to  investif^te.  Bnt  wlien  it  appears  that  it  ia  not  scienoe  but  a  scientist'e 
dogma  that  ia  in  question.we  are  reassured.  Aa  no  one  baa  ever  observed 
the  phenomenon  of  the  origin  of  one  epeciea  from  another,  the  suggaetion 
of  its  possible  occnrrence  ia  a  guess  that  hardly  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
bypothesia.  When  some  one  pertinent  fact  ia  brought  forward  in  its  sup- 
port, it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  saying  "to  corruption.  Thou  art 
my  father,  and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  eiater." 

Whether  the  indulgence  of  dogmatism  on  matters  as  to  which  there  is 
no  knowledge,  tends  to  the  "advancement  of  science,"  ia  a  question  for 
the  savane.  It  sounds  dignified.  It  paasea  with  the  onthinkiog  for 
science,  becanse  its  terma  represent  matters  with  which  acience  is  con- 
versant. So  we  might  say  that  the  facetious  problem  in  the  Rule  of 
Three,  "If  a  jackknife  coats  a  shilling,  what  is  the  weight  of  a  bag  of 
wool?"  is  a  mathematical  question,  because  it  ia  about  quantities. 

Had  we  space  we  might  indicate  a  similar  distinction  between  the  con- 
clusions of  scholarship  and  the  utterances  of  scholastic  dogmatiam,  of 
which  illustrations  will  occur  to  the  attentive  student 


EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

Some  of  the  English  conservative  organs  have  accused  Mr.  John  Stofurt 
Mill  of  disingenuously  modifying  his  treatise  on  Political  Economy.  Es 
had  represented  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  supremely  influenced 
by  the  love  of  money.  In  hia  last  edition  this  sentiment  does  not  appear. 
No  competent  and  impartial  observer  of  American  life,  we  trust,  could 
ever  have  failed  to  perceive  the  injustice  of  the  imputation.  But  recent 
events  have  so  demonstrated  its  falsehood  that  only  the  wilfully  blind 
could  fail  to  see  it.  That  uncalculating  patriotism,  which  not  only 
yielded  cheerfully  to  onerous  taxation  but  invited  it  and  poured  out  mii- 
liona  on  millioua  of  voluntary  contributions, should  shame  the  paltry  pre- 
judice which  has  so  long  taunted  us  with  being  a  supremely  mercenary- 
people. 

But  while  the  war  was  raging  and  the  resources  of  the  nation  seemed 
to  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost,  even  then,  as  if  the  habit  of  self-sacrifice 
had  become  so  fixed  as  to  excite  a  craving  for  the  pleasure  of  its  exer- 
cise, money  was  bestowed  with  unprecedented  liberality  for  benevolent 
purposes,  Never,  we  believe,  since  the  United  States  became  a  nation, 
has  BO  much  been  contributed  in  the  same  time  for  the  endowment  of 
eoUegea  and  theological  aeminariea  aa  within  less  than  ten  years.  In  oar 
'  own  denomination  we  have  to  record  the  founding  of  the  Yaasar  College, 
at  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y.,  by  the  generosity  of  a  single  donor  whose  gifts 
amount  to  nearly  $500,000;  a  donation  of  $60,000  by  Mr.  Gardner  Colby 
to  Waterville  College,  Me.,  securing  a  further  sum  of  $100,000;  a  sab* 
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scription  of  $100,000  to  the  andowment  of  the  UniTeiBilyat  Leviaborg, 
Pa.,  $125,000  to  the  UiuTersitj  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $75,000  to  Madison 
University,  and,  we  believe,  $25,000  to  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich.  New- 
ton Theological  Institatton  has  been  given  an  additional  professor,  and  a 
fine  building,  and  $100,000  has  been  subscribed  for  the  Beminaiy  at 
Rochester.  Movements  are  in  progress  to  add  to  the  endowment  of 
Brown  University  the  snm  of  two  or  three  hundred  thonsand  dollars, 
and  to  augment  the  funds  of  Denison  University,  Ohio.  The  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Shnrtleff  College,  111.,  have  been  aided  and  strength- 
ened, and  we  trust  will  receive  yet  more  'proof  of  the  interest  of  our 
people  in  higher  education. 

Looking  beyond  onrselves,  to  take  in  a  view  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  country  generally,  we  are  almost  bewildered  at  the  nnmber  of  facta 
that  require  record.  The  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Le- 
high University,  Fa.,  each  founded  by  a  single  donor,  and  the  gift  of 
$300,000  by  Mr.  Daniel  Drew  of  New  York  for  a  like  purpose,  will  ba 
ever  membrgble  in  the  history  of  our  time.  And  institutions  already 
Giiating  have  been  munificently  aided.  In  Maine,  Bowdoin  College;  in 
New  Hampshire,  Dartmouth,  and  the  Methodist  Biblica)  Institute  at  Con- 
cord (which  is  to  remove  nearer  to  Boston) ;  in  Massachusetts,  Harvard, 
Williams,  Amherst  and  Tufts  Colleges,  and  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary ;  in  Connecticut,  Yale  College,  and  the  East  Windsor  Theolo- 
gical Institute  (now  removed  to  Hartford);  in  New  York,  the  University 
of  the  City,  and  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton ;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege,— have  severally  received  gifts,  some  of  them  very  large. 

The  donation  by  the  United  States  of  public  lands  for  the  foundation 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  several  States,  is  a  measure  which  gives 
oppartunify  for  initiating  or  assisting  important  institutions  of  practical, 
or  what  may  be  called  professional  education.  But  experience  has  not 
yet  shown  how  far  the  governments  of  States  and  cities  can  be  relied  on 
as  wise  and  efficient  trustees  of  educational  fonds.  The  Agricultural 
Schools  thus  far  exist  only  on  paper. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  JzaUB  Cheist.    The  Com- 
mon English  Version,  corrected  by  the  Final  Committee  of  tha 
American  Bible  Union.     Second  Bevision.    New  York:  American 
Bible  Union.     1866.    8vo. 
We  are  not  likely  to  see  an  agreement  among  American  or  English 
Christians  on  the  question  of  revising  for  common  use  the  ordinary  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.    On  the  desirableness  of  revision  there  can  scarcely  be 
two  opinions  among  candid  men  who  are  competent  to  weigh  the  merita 
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of  the  qnestioii.  Bat  t!^  difficnitlea  in  the  way  of  actnally  undertaking 
it  are  regarded  as  practically  insuperable,  not  the  least  of  which  ie  the 

prejadice  which  decides  without  hearing.  And  even  among  thoBe  who 
might  agree  in  the  purpose  of  reTision  there  most  he  questions  of  detail 
on  which  there  will  be  differences  of  judgmect.  We  apprehend  there- 
fore, that  though  this  volume  ia  the  work  of  a  "final  committee,"  and  is 
certainly  printed  in  very  handsome  style,  it  is  by  no  means  "a  finality." 
Not  all  Baptists  will  be  satisfied  with  it.though  its  rendering  of  BamlZei, 
if  once  admitted,  would  eeem  to  he  an  "end  of  controversy;"  andothera 
will  call  it,  notwithstanding  their  protest  and  even  that  of  the  Bible 
Union,  "the  Baptist  Bible."  But  prejudice  iteelf  might  confeae  that  this 
is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  common  version  iu  respect  to  accu- 
racy of  translation,  that  it  gives  the  sense  in  forms  of  expression  more 
intelligible,  and  embodies  a  great  amount  of  explanation  for  which  the 
reader  would  be  compelled  to  search  through  numerous  and  costly  vol- 
umeB.  The  diction  is  pure.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  we  see  no 
occasion  for  disparaging  it  in  comparison  with  that  of  King  James's  Ver- 
sion. We  are  not  sure  of  the  idiom,  in  some  cases.  8uch  an  expression 
e.  g.  as,  "it  was  heard  that  he  is  in  the  honse,"  seems  to  us  more  Greek 
than  English.  But,  after  all  the  deductious  of  just  criticism,  the  revision 
is  a  monument  of  sound  learning,  honorable  to  the  Christian  scholars 
who  executed  it  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  society  under  whose  patron- 
age they  have  labored. 

Die  Wundert/uUcn  dea  Serm  in  Bemg  auf  die  Tieueete  KrUik  beirachiet 
von  F.  L.  Steinmeyeb.    Berlin.    1666. 

"  ITie  Miracles  of  our  Lord  considered  vntA  reference  to  the  taiest  crOi- 
ciem"  by  Dr.  Steinmeyer,  is  a  work  which  will  bo  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  biblical  scholars  on  both  continents  and  to  repay  them  for  a 
careful  study  of  its  contents.  The  question  of  Miracles  was  never 
regarded  by  Christian  scholars  as  a  more  vital  one  than  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent hour;  and  the  work  before  us  is  a  systematic,  critical  and  elaborate 
attempt  to  determine  the  motive  for  the  miracles  of  Christ  in  general,  and 
then  the  special  motive  for  each  one  of  his  miracles  in  particular.  After 
an  extended  introduction,  considering  the  question  of  miracles  from 
various  points  of  view  and  defining  the  precise  aim  of  his  treatise,  Dr.  S. 
divides  the  Miracles  of  Christ  into  four  classes:  1.  Some  of  them  were 
Slgiis  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  already  come.  In  this  class  he  places 
the  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  of  the  woman  who  had  an  issue  of 
blood,  of  the  woman  who  had  been  infirm  eighteen  years,  of  the  man  who 
had  the  dropsy,  and  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand.  2.  Otliers 
were  SymioU  at  spiritual  blessings  already  afforded  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  In  this  class  he  puts  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  the  cleans- 
ing of  lepers,  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  the  giving  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  of  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  speech  to  the  dumb.  S.  Others 
were  Teatimoniea  of  the  present  power  and  working  of  that  Kingdom. 
To  this  class  he  assigna  l^e  various  instances  of  casting  out  demons  and 
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of  raising  tKe  dead.  4.  Others  vere  IVopkeciea  of  the  future  reign  of 
God  upon  eiuth.  To  tius  clasa  he  reckona  the  miraculoua  draught  of 
fifbee,  the  Btater  in  the  fish's  mouth,  the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude  with  a  few  loavea,  the  changing  of  tiie  water  into 
wine,  and  the  corsi&g  of  the  figtree.  This  classification  will  suggest  to 
our  readers  many  things  worthy  of  reflection ;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
record  of  each  miracle  is  examined  by  Br.  Steinmeyer  will  be  found  very 
inBtmctive.  We  do  not  accept  all  his  views  as  correct,  but  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  truth  in  his  work  mingled  with  comparatively  little 
error.  He  undertakes  to  be  strictly  ex^etical,  ascertaining  the  motive 
for  each  partaoolar  miracle  by  a  careful  scrntiny  of  the  sacred  record, 
and  his  criticisms  are  original  and  quickening,  even  when  they  foU  to 
produce  settled  conviction.  A.  Hotey. 

A  Oonciae  DicHomxry  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  Anttguitiee,  Biography, 
Qeogi-aphy,  and  Natural  Siaton/;  being  a  condensatianoj  the  Larger 
DietionaTy.  Edited  by  Williau  Suith,  LL.D.,  Classical  Exami- 
ner in  the  University  of  London.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &,  Co. 
8vo.,  pp.  1039. 

The  larger  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  has  a  well- 
deserved  preeminence  among  books  of  its  class  in  the  English  langaag«. 
Other  works  may  exceed  it  in  some  single  features,  but  no  other  combines 
BO  m&ny  excellences.  But  being  intended  for  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
scholars,  it  is  of  course  above  the  attainments  of  tJie  mass  of  Bible 
readers.  The  present  work  has  been  condensed  from  the  original  in 
order  to  make  it  available  for  use  by  Sunday  School  teachers  and  in  fami- 
lies. Every  reader  of  the  Bible  will  find  in  this  volume  an  inestimable 
mass  of  information  and  illustration.  We  fear  that  an  article  is  now  and 
then  obficnred  by  a  neglect  to  translate  words  in  tongues  unknown  to 
most  of  those  for  whom  the  work  has  been  prepared,  an  inadvertenco 
which  though  not  frequent  occurs  often  enough  to  annoy  an  unlearned 
reader,  who  mnst  feel  himself  under  such  circnmstancea  a  little  like  the 
fox  that  was  the  guest  of  the  stork.  In  general,  however,  tho  ample 
information  is  made  all  the  more  grateful  by  the  manner  of  its  commn- 
nication. 

ZKe  Modemen  DarsteUungen  dee  Lehens  Jew..    Vier  Vortrfige  im  evan- 
gelischen  Vercin  zn  Hannover,  gehalten  von  Geehaed  Uhlhobh, 
Dr.  Theol.,  Oberconsistorialrath  und  eisten  Hofprediger.     Dritter 
Abdruck.    Hannover.     1866. 
"  Jfte  Modem  Bepresentaivma  of  the  lAfe  of  Jesus,"  is  the  title  of  a 
small  volume,  comprising  four  lectures  and  a  few  supplementary  pages, 
by  Dr.  Uhlhoen,  court  preatier  of  the  (late)  King  of  Hannover,  Ger- 
many.    They  were  delivered  before  the  Evangelical  Union  of  the  city  of 
fEannover,  in  the  winter  of  1866,  and  have  already  reached  a  third  edi- 
tion.   We  call  attention  to  the  volume  as  presenting  a  large  amount  of 
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tiostwoi-tliy  information  and  jnst  criticism  in  a  small  cofflpaee.  Barely 
havs  we  met  with  a  work  so  intelligible  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of 
matter.  The  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  Renan's  Vie  de  Jesa ;  the  second, 
to  Schenkel'a  Charakterbild  Jean  and  Strauss'  Leben  JWi;  the  third,  to 
the  Gospels;  and  the  fourth,  to  Miracles.  Farticularly  instmctlTt  is  Dr. 
TJhlhoni'B  sketch  of  the  course  of  rationalistic  thought  iu  Germany  from 
the  time  of  Fanlus  to  the  present  day.  The  transition  from  the  old 
rationalism  to  the  mythical  tlieory  of  Strauss,  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
Banr  and  his  school  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Chrietiaiuty  by  a  gradual 
process,  making  little  of  Christ  himself,  the  failure  of  these  efforts  and 
the  partial  return  to  the  old  rationalism  by  Schenkel,  are  depicted  with 
admirable  skill.  The  author  lays  hold  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
different  representations  of  Chnat  and  shows  how  these  principles  give 
tone  and  color  to  the  pictures  ofiered  to  ns  by  modem  artists.  In  his 
lecture  on  the  Gospels  he  discusses  a  difficult  topic  with  success,  and  in 
bis  lecture  on  Miracles  he  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already 
abundant  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject.  We  commend  the  book 
to  all  our  readers  who  possess  even  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  German 
langn^e,  and  tniet  it  will  ere  long  be  given  to  others  in  an  English 
drMs.  A.  HoTET. 

Sa^  a  Oentwry's  Ldbort  in  ike  Oospel,  tTielwUnff  Thirty-five  Years  of 
Bacheooda'  Mission   Work  and  EvangeUsing,  in  New  York  and 
Petmayhania.    An  Autobiography,  by  Thouab  8.  SEEAstioTN,  as 
related  in  his  seventy-fourth  year  to  a  Stenographer.    With  an 
Appendix,  containing  additional  sketches,  notices  of  Mrs.  Esther  G. 
Sheardown,  Histories,  &c.  Sk.,  by  other  hands.    [Lewisbnrg,  Fa. :] 
Published  by  0.  N.  Worden.  12  mo  pp.  371. 
"  Elder"  Sheardown  has  done  an  acceptable  service  to  the  advancing 
generation  of  Baptiste  by  this  record  of  his  long  and  faithful  labors  in  the 
Gospel.    If  it  served  only  to  set  before  us  the  founders  of  what  are  now 
prpsperona  cbnrchea  in  prosperous  commnnities,  but  were  once  neighbor- 
hood meetings  in  clearings  of  the  forest, — showing  ns  what  manner  of 
men  they  were  who  sowed  where  we  now  reap — it  would  have  a  great 
value.     But  it  does  more.     It  permits  ns  to  view  the  interior  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  England,  and  to  note  certain  peculiarities  which  never  emi- 
grated hither.     It  opens  an  interesting  chapter  of  frontier  life  while 
casting  light  on  early  Baptist  usages.    We  are  interested  to  notice  with 
what  strictness  our  fathers  kept  the  "  Jaith  and  order  of  the  Gospel,"  and 
bow  they  guarded  themselves  against  the  intrusion  of  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  sometimes  to  the  sore  trial  of  good  men  and  true  who  had  not 
prepared  themselves  for  snch  an  inquisition.    The  accounts  of  revivals 
are  heart-stirring.    Faster  Sheardown  h^  been  an  experienced  "  revi- 
valist."    He  has  shown  no  small  skill  and  holy  ingenuity  in  the  work, 
and  unlike  some  others  whose  immediate  success  baa  been  great  but  has 
proved  transient,  hi*  work  abideth.    Borne  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
(pp.  193 — 204)  are  worthy  of  attention.    Aa  he  is  directly  iaterestad  to 
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the  profits  of  the  publicfttion,  pnrchoBerB  will  add  to  the  pleaenre  and 
benefit  of  reading  it,  the  aatisbction  of  assieting  to  comfort  and  cheer 
his  old  age. 

Great  m  QiXKheaa.  A  mono  '.r  of  Charge  N.  Srigga,  Governor  0/  the 
CbmTrumweaith  of  MauachtuetlSjfrom  1844  to  1851.  B7  "WiLLiAjf 
G.  BiCHAKDS.    Boston,  Oonid  &  Lincoln.  1866.  12  mo. 

Qovemor  Briggs  was  neither  a  profound  jurist  nor  a  leading  states- 
man, nor  did  he  display  oztraordinary  adnuDistrative  powers ;  and  his 
moderate  claims  to  distinction  in  these  respects,  were  not  made  up  by 
any  marked  originality  of  ipfiuencs  in  other  directions.  It  is  neTertbe- 
leas  true  that  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  legislator  of  the  nation,  and  as  the  sa- 
preme  executive  magistrate  of  his  native  commonwealth,  be  attracted  to 
himself  and  retained  during  a  period  of  forty  years  an  unusual  degree  of 
pnblic  confidence.  His  political  friends  could  put  him  in  nomination 
with  no  reserve  or  misgiving,  and  his  political  opponents  could  offer 
only  political  reasons  for  not  supporting  him.  He  was  widely  appreci- 
ated also  as  a  philanthropist,  an  enlightened  supporter  of  region  and 
good  morals,  the  friend  of  every  laudable  undertaking,  and  "  a  lover  of 
good  men",  identifying  himself  with  the  most  prominent  movements  of 
Christian  benevolence  in  our  time.  Such  an  influence  could  not  have 
been  gained,  nor,  if  by  any  accident  acquired,  could  it  have  been  bo  long 
kept,  by  one  who  bad  not  a  marked  character  to  support  it.  And  when 
wfl  see  such  a  character  developed  in  unfavorable  circumstances,  in  a 
Btmggle  with  poverty  and  with  the  disadvantages  of  a  scanty  education, 
we  feel  that  a  worthy  delineation  of  the  character  and  career  of  such  a 
man  is  a  valuable  addition  to  biographical  literature.  This  is  emphati- 
cally true  of  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Richards  has  availed  himself 
of  Uie  best  helps  to  a  just  exhibition  of  his  subject.  Besides  the  india- 
penaable  aid  of  Mr.  Briggs's  family,  special  topics  have  been  illustrated 
by  those  best  qualified  to  elucidate  them.  Hon.  Increase  Sumner  gives 
an  interesting  view  of  the  Berkshire  bar,  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Brig^  was 
admitted  to  practice,  and  of  his  success  in  his  profession.  Hon.  J.  H. 
Clifford,  formerly  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  supplies  an  account  of 
the  memorable  trial  of  Professor  Webster,  for  mnrder,  and  of  the  execu- 
tion proceedings  thereupon.  President  Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  (of 
which  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  trustee,)  fumisbes  a  view  of  his  principles  and 
•entimentB  on  the  subject  of  education.  Other  phases  of  his  life  are  thus 
illustrated  by  those  who  had  special  qualifications  for  it ;  while  the  biog- 
r(q)her  has  harmonized  his  materials  into  a  highly  attractive  narrative. 

There  are  some  inaccuracies  and  noticeable  defects.  The  statement 
that  the  length  of  Mr.  Briggs's  official  term  as  Governor  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  of  Governor  Strong,  was  made  in  evident  foi^etfnt- 
Bees  of  the  long  terms  of  Governors  Hancock,  Brooks  and  Lincoln.  We 
find  no  mention  of  his  later  nomination  for  that  office  in  opposition  to 
Govenor  Banks,— one  that  was  not  fortunate  for  his  fame.  It  seems  to 
na,  too,  that  the  p-iblio  events  of  his  long  administration  are  insufficiently 
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exhibited.  Though  not  apparently  of  much  conBeqaenca  in  themselvea, 
they  marked  a  period  of  transition  towards  that  state  of  things  which 
culminated  in  civil  war.  The  relations  of  Masaachufietts  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texaf,  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  to  that  reconstruction  of  parties 
which  waa  the  direct  occasion  of  his  defeat  in  1850,  deserved  more  atten- 
tion in  a  life  of  Governor  Briggs  than  they  receive  in  this  Toltime.  We 
have  an  impression  that  his  religions  character  and  views  were  marked 
by  some  pecnliahties  that  do  not  appear  in  this  account.  The  &ct  is  in- 
cidentally discloaed  that  daring  his  entire  professional  and  congressional 
career,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  church ;  his  name  stood 
on  the  book  of  the  church  at  White  Creek,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
in  the  Baptist  churches  he  cooperated  with,  he  enjoyed  communion  onlj 
by  courtesy,  until  after  his  election  as  Governor. 

But  &e  work,  with  these  abatements,  is  one  we  could  ill  spare.  To  as 
the  memory  of  his  admirable  services  as  President  of  the  Missionary 
Union,  far  more  than  his  popular  career  in  pnblio  life,  constitntes  the 
crown  of  his  earthly  honors.  He  himself  so  regarded  it.  There  are 
multitudes  who  need  no  biography  to  help  them  remember  him,  but  who 
will  be  glad  that  others  may  gain  as  life-like  a  picture  of  the  good  man 
as  this  volume  contains. 

Two  portraits  and  other  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  thc^ 
book,  which  is  got  up  in  the  finished  style  characteristic  of  the  pub- 
lishers' issues. 


Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  have  in  press  a  work  on  Regenera- 
tion, by  Professor  Austin  Phelps  of  Andover.  They  have  also  in  prep- 
aration, "  Liberal  Education,  or  an  Introduction  to  Study  and  Life  in  an 
American  College,"  by  Professor  Bliss,  of  the  Univeraity  at  Lewisburg. 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  announce  a  now  book  by  Mr.  Spnrgeon, 
"Morning  by  Morning;  or  Daily  Bible  Readings:"  "Sunnybank,"  a 
novel  by  Marion  Harland,  which  is  a  continuation  of  "  Alone :"  and  a 
gift-book  by  the  same  author  entitled  "  The  Christmas  Holly"  with 
tinted  engravings. 

Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York,  have  in  preparation  a  new  edition  of 
Smith's  larger  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Professor  Hackett. 

The  American  Bible  Union,  besides  new  editions  of  the  revised  New 
Testament,  have  in  preparation  the  revision  of  Genesis  and  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  in  aji  encouraging  state  of  forward- 
ness. 

The  London  book-trade  shows  unusual  activity.  Among  recent  pub- 
lications are  the  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Archbishop  Whately" 
two  works  on  preaching, — "  Sacred  Eloquence,  or  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Preaching,"  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Potter,  and  "  On  the  Duty  and  Disci- 
pline of  Extemporary  Preaching,"  by  F.  Barham  Zincke ;  "  The  Acts  of 
the  Deacons" — Stephen  and  Philip — by  Rev.  Dr.  Goulburn ;  a  new  trans- 
lation of  Homer — a  work  in  which  English  scholars  seem  to  have  taken 
lately  an  unprecedented  interest — ^by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herscbell ;  and  t^« 
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"  Imperial  Bible  Dictionaryr"  liy  Dr.  Patrick  Faiibaim,  2  volnmes,  im< 
|>erial  8  to.  Among  books  announced,  we  notice  two  new  Tolumee  (com- 
pleting the  work)  of  Mr.  Motley's  Hbtory  of  the  United  Netherlands  ; 
Professor  Bawlinson'e  "  History  of  Media  and  Per.^ia;"  "  History  of  the 
Oanon  of  the  New  Testament  daring  the  First  Pour  Centuries,"  by  B. 
Foes  Westcott;  "  Student's  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  by  the  late 
Professor  Fleming ;  "  Scenes  &om  the  Life  of  8t.  Paul,  with  their  Be- 
ligious  Lessons,"  by  Bev.  J.  8.  Howson;  "Ecclesiastical  History,  from 
the  Opening  of  the  Long  Farltameiit  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell," 
by  John  Stonghton ;  and  "  The  Family  Pen ;  Memorials,  Literary  and 
Biographical,  of  Jane  Taylor,  and  other  members  of  the  Ong&r  Family," 
l^  the  late  Isaac  Taylor,  edited  by  his  son.  Some  Tolnmee  of  Boyal 
correspondence  are  forthcoming :  that  of  George  III,  with  Lord  North 
daring  the  American  War,  and  that  of  William  IV,  with  Earl  Gray, 
lB30—~32.  Among  cheap  publications  is  an  extraordinary  one,  of  Scott's 
Novels  at  sixpence  each. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

H4lf  ft  CsntoTT'i  Labon  in  tti«  G«q«l,  indading  'niir^-fire  Taan  of  Btakwoodi  Hiaan 
Turk  ud  Evuigeliiing  in  New  York  and  PeniujlT&ma.  An  Aatobiognphy,  bj  Tbomu  B. 
Shoudown,  u  related  \a  hia  Seren^-foDrth  year  to  a  Steaographer.  With  aa  Appendix,  eta, 
Lewiaborg.  Pa.:  0.  N.  Worden.    (S««  p.  121.) 

How  to  be  Sa*ed :  or,  The  Sianer  directed  to  the  Barioi,  Bj  J.  H.  B.  Fotiieth  Uionnnd, 
St.  Louis:  J.  W.  HcIntTre. 

HieodoiiB  Eraost:  or,  The  Heroine  of  Futh.  2  vati.  Philadelphia:  Ameticu  Baptiit 
Publieatjan  Society. 

Ooae  CommiLDioQ.    By  Alrah  Hovey,  D.D.    American  Baptist  Fablieation  Sodety. 

A  If  anoal  of  Bible  Beadingt  for  FabLo  and  Prirata  Oeoadom,  with  Ecoleiiaetieal  Fannn- 
laa.  et«.    By  Edwanl  T.  Hiscox,  OJ).    Philadelphia:  American  Bapliit  Publication  Socie^. 

The  Waj  of  Salratioa.    Philadelphia:  American  Baptitt  Fablieation  Sode^, 

The  Baptiit  Cat«chimi.    American  Baptiit  Fablieation' Societj. 

The  Bible-Clan  Cataehiam:  being  a  Text-Book  of  Chriatian  Doctrine.  B;  B«t.  Oharlai 
Henry  Bowe.    American  Baptiit  Pablication  Boeie^. 

The  Kilt  Baadal  fol  Fceedmen. 


The  Principle  of  Greek  Grammar.  By  Feter  Ballioni,  D.D.  Berind  by  A.  C.  Kendrick, 
D.D.    Same  pabliahere. 

The  Frincipla  of  Latin  Gruiuai.  By  Peter  Bnllion*,  D.D.  Beviaed  by  Charln  D 
Iforrii,  A^U.    Same  pnhlithen. 

The  Kaw  Teatamenl  of  onr  Lord  and  Sarioor  Jeiai  Christ  The  Common  English  Venion, 
eoTTaded  by  the  Final  Committee  of  the  American  Bible  Union.  Second  Rerision.  Kew 
Totk:  Foblixhed  by  the  Union.    (See  p.  121.) 

ne  Book  of  Geneds.    The  Common  Veraion,  reriaed  for  ths  American  Bible  tiaion,  with 
EE|diaatory  and  FhiloU^cal  Kotea,    [Chaps.  1-4.] 
The  Heaning  and  Um  of  AqiliMW,  philalo^eally  and  hiitoriKoUy  investigated  for  th« 
inBiUaDaMS.    By  T.  J,  Ceoant,  DJ).    HewToik:  PnUiahedl^  tba  Unioo. 
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Qntt  in  QoodiMW.  A  Ifamoir  of  G«arge  H.  Briggi,  Qorernoi  of  the  CommonwealtL  of 
HuwehiuattB  from  ISU  to  ISGl.  B;  W.  C.  Bicharda.  Borton:  Oonld  1  Lincoln.  (Smd. 
13S0 

A  ConciM  Diatioiui7  of  tha  Bibla,  comprising  its  Antiqaitia*,  Bio^^phj,  Oeograplij  lod 
Vkfainl  HiitoT7;  b«ing  a  CondeoaUion  of  tliB  Larger  Cictionaiy.  Edited  by  WiULuD  Smith, 
LL.D.    Boston:  Littla,  Brown*  Co.    (See  p.  123.) 

A  DictioDU?  of  the  English  LsngnBge.  Bj  Joseph  G,  Woreeatei,  LL.D.  Boatoa:  Brewer 
ATilutoD. 

Ought  Chiistiuu  to  drink  Wine?  A  Bennon  presehed  in  Uia  Bapttit  Chorah,  Fredonii,  H. 
1.    fij  Howard  IC.  Jonas,  Fastor  of  the  CoDgragatioa.    Dankirk,  N.  Y. :  Bwcher  A  Sill. 

Open  CoDunanion:  or,  tlie  Lord'e  Supper  for  the  Lord's  People.  By  Henry  A.  SawteUa, 
lately  Pastor  of  the  Seooad  Bqrtilt  Choidi,  San  Francisco, 


ECCLESIASTICAL  EECORD. 


DMtki  of  XUIrtm. 


George  Godaoe,  Jtucareen,  N.  B.,  Oct.  30. 
Hark  Haskell  (29  years),  IIiaa,N.  Y.,  Oct.3a. 
Jolham  W.  Horton,  Neir  Orleans,  La.,  Aag  5. 


Aag.  21. 

H.  0.  Uoaher,  EatoQ  Rapids,  Uich.,  Oct  IS. 
William  P.  Newmaii,  Ciacinnati,  0.,  Aux.  3. 
SamtMl  Bobinson  (65  ;ears),  SL  John,  S.  E 

Sept.  le. 
J,  W.  EusseU  («  years),  MiUord,  Hats.,  Nov. 
William  S.  Sedwick  (30  years),  Kj.,  Sept.  30. 
AUred  H.  Taylor  (54  years),  Holidaysborg, 

Pa.,  Sept.  23. 
JohnWalker  (TTyaan),  Oakham,  lCass.,Ang. 

la 
T.  K.  WaU  (6»  yean),  Dl.,  Sept.  12. 
Arthor  Waring,  Aleiaadria,  VtL,  Oct  8. 
Henry  Wooster  (58  years).  Deep  Biver,  Ct., 

Carlo*  WT&lerana,  Eancoek  Co.,  Sa.  Not. 
Bishaid  H.  Herndoti,  Lnray,  Page  Co.,  Va., 
Oct.  16. 

OrdlaaUom  of  Kialstara. 

B.  S.  Bastrick,  EUerj,  N.Y.,  Oct  31. 

J.  Edwards  Bell,  New  London,  CL,  Bept.  12. 
Alonao  P.BBDson,  West Siimner,Ue.,Oct  25. 
T.  Fowler  Birches.  BelvLdere,  N.  J.,  Oct.  25. 
HarriaoD  Blair,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Oct.  24. 
L.  a.  BiowD,  Lorrain,  N.  Y  ,  Aug.  26. 
Annies  Back,  Petersbarg,  Va.,  Aug.  T. 
8.  U.  Calkins,  Darien,  IT  Y.,  Aug.  22. 
Joaeph  King  Case,  Banth  Battle  Creek,  111., 

Oct  S), 
Simeon  L.  B.  Chase,  Bangor,  He.,  Sept  18. 
Daniel  Cliftoa,  Dark's  Fraine,  Uo.,Bept.  28. 
W.H.  Cote,  lI.D.,ltaitoaPond,C.E.,6ept6. 
Johii  Crocker,  Petersbng,  Va,  Aug.  7. 
A,  G.  Daris,  Oak  Grove,  Ky.,  Sept.  18. 
E.  J  Deckerman,  Divenpcrt,  Iowa,  Bept  13. 

C.  J.  Do  Witt,  Chatham,  111,,  Oct  31, 

Chas.  H,  Do  Wolfe,  Korth  Amherst  O.,  Oct  3. 
Henry  G.  Gay,  Hudson,  Ussi.,  Sept  11. 
Gaotg*  L.  C,  Hann a,  Philadelphia,  Fa,,  Sept  IS, 
TbomM  A,  T.  Hanna,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y.,  Sept. 
13. 


James  F.  Hill,  Horwalk,  0„  Sept  4 
O.  Hasten.  Vsaport,  Pa..  Oct  23, 
J,  K,  Lnkans,  Laporte,  Pa„  Oct,  11. 
A,  8,  Uorrifield,  Sherman,  M,  T„  Oot  17. 
Clark  B.  Oakley,  PhiladelphU,  Pa,,  Oct  18. 
William  Paul,  Palenuo,  Es..  Oct  19. 
Eqos  Perry,  Owego  Creek,  N,  Y.,  Oct  24. 
Thomas  T,  Potter,  Golden  City,  CoL,  lug.  6. 
S.  Hartwell  Pratt,  Bpringfield.  Haas.,  Aw  7. 
E-  B.  Banter,  Uill  Fork,¥-,  Sept  9. 
Leonard  Smith,  Preston  Hollow,  K.  Y.,  Aoc. 

14. 
C.  A.  Stone,  East  Charleston,  Pa.,  Oct  B5. 
A.  E.  Reynolds,  East  Jaffrey,  K,  H.,  Bept  8. 
William  Wagoner,  BloonungtoD,  Ind.,  fiapt 

Leiand  Waring,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Ang.  2. 
Arthur  L.  Wilkinson,  Duqnoin,  111.,  0«t  4. 
W.  H.  Wood,  Union  Grove,  Mo.,  Oct  14. 

ClittiahM  Orputlatd. 
Qroveland,  Mass.,  Oct  13. 

EUiabelh,  N.  J.  (Broad  St),  Aog  la 

Berlin,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  (2d),  Aug.  12. 

Whitney  Comers,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  26. 

GermantowD,  Fa,  (2d),  Bept  27. 

Zanesville,  0.  (Berean),  Aug.  23. 

Wayneafield,  O. 

Liberty,  Shelby  Co.,  Ind.,  Bapt  8. 

Waldron,  Ind. 

Kickapoo,  Cole*  Co.,  HL,  Aug.  IS. 

Constant,  lU. 

Bristol,  Wisoonnn,  Sept  22. 

JeaiiDp,  Iowa,  Bept  18, 

Albert  Lea,  Hinn.,  Oct  1. 

Eanon,  Uinn. 

Snake  Biver,  Minn. 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  Sept  6. 

Palermo,  Ks.  (Gennao),  Oot.  19. 

KMMsg  Houw  DadluM. 

Bristol,  Vt 

Baldwin  Place  Chnrch,  Boston.  Has*.,  Oot  £S 

Korth  Beading.  Usss.,  Aug  2. 

Tabernacle  Church,  TJtica,  N.  Y„  Sept  X 

East  Binoinaham,  Pa.,  Bfpt  16. 

JoaesvUlB,  Mich.,  Ang.  22. 

Coldwattr,  Mich. 

lUriton.  Ill, 

Milwaukee,  Wis ,  Aug,  12. 

Golden  City,  CoL,  kof,  0. 
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REBAPTISM. 


WE  propose  to  consider  the  following  question :  May  the  rite  of 
Christian  baptism,  as  to  its  outward  form,  be  administered  to  any 
person  the  second  time?    And  if  so,  under  what  circumatancee? 

We  shall  take  for  granted  during  the  discussion  two  propositions: 
first,  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  a  second  time  to  any  can- 
didate, unless  there  be  something  in  connection  with  the  first  admin- 
istration which  destroys  its  validity;  secondly,  that  Christian  baptism 
is  a  profession  of  feith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  immersion  of 
the  candidate  in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  the  Sou  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  admitted  by  every  man,  and  rests 
on  the  essential  idea  of  baptism  as  understood  not  by  one  sect  alone 
but  by  all  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  The  second  proposition 
may  be  assumed  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  discussion,  because 
the  question  to  be  answered  has  no  reference  to  any  external  defi- 
ciency, but  only  to  the  repetition  of  what  was  in  l^e  first  administra- 
tion correct  in  form. 

Our  question  then  reduces  itself  to  this, — what  may  so  &r  impur 
the  act  of  baptism  when  administered  in  due  form,  that  the  candidate 
may  properly  be  required  to  receive  the  rite  a  second  time  before 
enjoying  the  privil^es  of  churtdi  membership  ? 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  tiiat  the  specific  cases  which  may  occur  are 
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numerous.  For  example,  the  baptism  may  have  been  administered  by 
a  layman,  or  by  a  person  himself  uubaptized,  or  by  one  who  has  been 
deposed  &om  the  ministry  and  ezoommunicated  &om  the  church,  or 
by  a  minister  holding  heretical  opinions ;  or  it  may  have  been  admin- 
istered to  tbe  candidate  in  infant^  although  in  due  form,  or  in  adult 
a^e  but  while  he  remained  witboat  personal  faith  in  Christ,  or  whQe 
he  held  opinions  of  Christian  doctrine  grossly  imperfect  or  felse.  In 
whidi  of  these  cases,  if  in  any  of  them,  must  the  outward  act  of  bap- 
tism be  repeated  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  be  regarded  as  a 
baptized  person  ?  Or  rather,  what  principle  shall  decide  the  question 
in  all  these  cases? 

There  is  but  a  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament  whidi  can  by 
any  possible  interpretation  be  understood  as  teaching  the  propriety 
of  rebaptism.  This  passage,  according  to  the  common  English  ver- 
sion, reads  thos :  ' 

And  it  came  to  pass  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Fanl  having 
passed  through  the  upper  coasts  came  to  Ephesus.  And  finding  certain 
disciples  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye 
believed?  And  ^hey  said  unto  him.  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghoet.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what, 
then,  were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said,  tJnto  John's  baptism.  Then 
satdPaul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  sayingunto 
the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him  which  should  come  after  him, 
that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  When  they  heard  this  they  were  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when  Fanl  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them ;  and  they  apake  with  tongues  and  prophe 
sied.    And  all  the  men  were  about  twelve. — Acts  six :  1-7. 

The  natural  interpretation  of  this  narrative  certainly  favors  the 
idea  that  these  disciples  of  John  were  rebaptized  by,  or  at  the  suggestion 
of,  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  interpretation  has  indeed  been  questioned, 
and  questioned  by  such  authority  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  vindi- 
'  cate  it.  Calvin  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  to  question 
the  baptism  of  these  persons.  He  evidently  sought  for  an  interpretation 
of  the  passf^,  which  should  r^cua  it  £rom  the  use  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  from  the  support  of  the  dogma  put  forth  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
according  to  which  there  was  an  essential  difference  between  the  bap- 
tism of  John  and  Christian  baptism.  For  this  reason  he  suf^fested 
that  the  baptism  which  they  received  after  being  instructed  by  Fanl 
was  not  the  baptism  of  the  body  in  water,  hut  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Qhost.  This  is  so  evidently  a  suggestion  originating  in  his 
unwiUingneas  to  allow  any  advanta^ge  to  accrue  to  the  Anabaptists  or 
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the  Papiflta  from  die  commonly  received  interpretatioa,  and  so  utterly 
onBupported  by  any  thing  in  the  passage  itself,  ttiat  no  one  hsa  since 
been  found  to  Becond  his  Buggeation,  and  we  need  not  spend  time  in 
attempting  to  show  its  weakness. 

Beza  was  the  first  to  suggest  an  interpretation  which  has  found 
many  adherents,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many  who  have  the  same 
reason  for  advocating,  that  he  had  for  hunting  up,  a  possible  interpre- 
tation which  is  leea  liable  to  abuse  than  thsX  which  lies  on  the  face  of 
the  passage.  His  view  is  that  the  fifth  verse  is  a  continuation  of 
Paul's  words,  rather  than  a  resuming  of  Luke's  narrative — that  the 
substance  of  the  apostle's  instruction  was  this :  He  told  them  that 
John  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  instructing  those  who 
were  to  receive  his  baptism  that  they  were  to  believe  on  the  coming 
Messiah,  ihat  is,  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  only  when  the  people  bad 
listened  to  these  instructions  of  John  did  he  baptize  them,  and  that,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  narrative  is  then  resumed,  and 
Luke  informs  us  that  Paul  laid  his  hands  on  these  men  who  had  been 
disciples  of  John,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghoet 

It  is  said  in  defence  of  this  explanation,  that  the  Greek  particle  iiiv 
in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  verse  corresponds  with  dt  in  tiie  6th 
verse,  showing  that  the  two  verses  are  to  be  considered  parts  of  the 
same  passage,  and  that,  as  Uie  4th  verse  contains  the  words  of  Paul, 
his  address  must  continue  through  the  5tb.  But  the  use  of  iiiv  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding  H.  There  are  abundant  exam- 
ples in  the  New  Testament  in  which  this  particle  is  not  so  accompa- 
nied, in  some  of  which  examples  the  itlv  has  simply  the  force  of  truly, 
indeed,  and  in  others  the  corresponding  clause  is  understood  raider 
than  expressed.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  fiUing  out  the  ellip- 
sis in  this  case  if  one  were  demanded.  And  it  woold  be  something 
like  this.  "  Jdcin  did  indeed  baptize  with  the  baptism  of  repentance, 
instructing  his  disciples  to  believe  on  the  coming  MesaifA,  but  you 
seem  not  to  have  understood  the  teachings  of  John." 

Unless,  therefore,  there  is  some  farther  reason  for  thus  connecting 
these  two  veisee,  or,  at  least,  unless  such  connection  furnishes  as 
probable  an  exegesis  of  the  passage  as  can  be  obtained  ^m  the  usual 
interpretation,  we  must  set  aside  that  now  under  consideration. 

That  the  &th  verse  is  not  a  continuation  of  Faol's  address  is  evident 
from  the  following  considerations:  First,  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
whole  passage  is  evidently  that  these  disciples  were  re-baptized ;  so 
tmmistakably  so,  that  through  all  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church  no  writer  ever  suggested  any  other  understanding,  although 
the  question  of  rebaptism  was  frequenUy  and  sometimes  acrimo' 
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niously  discuseed.  All  the  early  writers  who  alluded  to  thie  passage, 
without  exception,  considered  these  persons  to  have  been  re-baptized. 
The  example  of  Paul  is  adduced  by  Tertullian  and  Oyprian  as  favor- 
ing rebaptism,  and  their  opponents,  including  Augustine,  simply 
endeavor  to  overthrow  the  force  of  the  argument,  not  questioning  for 
an  instant  the  reality  of  the  fact  to  which  they  refer. 

A  second  reason  for  rejecting  the  proposed  interpretation  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  such  an  interpretation  involves  a  misstatement  of  the 
case.  It  makes  Paul  say  that  the  disciples  of  John  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  That  they  were  not  so  baptized  is  evi- 
dent firom  the  accoont  given  by  the  evangelist,  as  well  as  by  the 
words  of  Paul  himself  in  this  very  connection.  "  John  verily  bf^tized 
with  the  baptism  of  r^entance,  saying  unto  the  people  that  they 
should  believe  on  him  that  should  come  after  him,"  meaning  by  this 
teacher  yet  to  come,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  John  so  fer  aa  ap- 
pears, did  not  mention  by  name.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  &ct 
which  the  apostle  had  just  stated,  to  say  that  John's  diaciplee  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesua.  For  these  two  reasons  we 
are  constrained  to  reject  the  suf^jestion  of  Beza,  and  must  receive  it 
as  a  &ct,  however  difBcult  to  explain  that  these  twelve  men  in 
EphesuB  were  re-baptized  after  receiving  inatructions  from  the  apostle 
Paul. 

This  being  admitted,  we  next  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  this  de- 
cision of  the  apostle.  Let  us  then  look  at  the  passE^  somewhat  care- 
fully. The  narrative  is  a  brief  one  and  haa  but  slight  connection  with 
what  precedes  or  follows  in  the  sacred  text.  These  twelve  men  are 
suddenly  introduced  to  us,  and  as  suddenly  after  the  statements  made 
in  seven  verses  withdrawn  from  our  notice,  so  that  we  can  learn 
nothing  of  their  subaequent  history.  If  the  passage  were  omitted 
from  the  narrative  of  Luke,  this  omission  would  make  no  break  in  the 
history.  The  men  themselves  seem  to  have  been  strangers  in  Epbe- 
SU3,  having  arrived  there  just  before  the  apostle  and  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Apollos.  The  conversation  which  took  place  between  them 
and  Paul  was  doubtless  a  full  and  explicit  one,  of  which  we  have  only 
the  merest  oatline  in  the  Bible.  Something  in  their  conversation 
probably  awakened  the  suspicion  of  Paul  who  had  at  first  recognized 
them  aa  disciples,  and  led  him  to  inquire  whether  when  they  believed 
they  received  the  Holy  Ohost. 

The  form  of  this  question  is  noticeable,  "  tl  wttHpa.  Stfion  lUfitn 
nwTsaaayrti:;"  it  is  not  "Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye 
believed?"  but,  "Did  ye  in  believing  receive  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
Again,  although  the  question  is  a  direct  one  it  is  introduced  l:^  t^e 
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particle  tl,  a  form  peculiar  to  New  Testament  Greek,  and  perhaps 
originating,  as  Winer  suggests,  in  an  ellipsia,  /  should  like  to  know  if. 
What  more  natural  supposition  than  the  following  ?  Paul  met  with 
these  disciples  newly  arrived  at  Ephesus,  and  had  at  first  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  previous  history,  but  observed  that  they  professed  to  be 
disciples.  In  the  course  of  conversation  something  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  some  deficiency  in  their  experience.  Perhaps 
they  expressed  wonder  at  seeing  the  miraculous  powers  bestowed  on 
their  fellow-disciplee.  At  least,  in  some  way,  tKe  suspicion  of  Paul 
was  aroused  regarding  their  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine;  and 
taking  for  granted  that  they  had  believed  under  the  instruction  of 
some  Christian  teacher,  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  surprise  "  I  should  like 
to  know  if  ye  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed  ?" 
Their  answer  must  have  increased  his  surprise,  for  they  said,  using 
the  same  tense  as  that  in  which  he  asked  the  question,  "  We  did  not  so 
much  as  hear  if  there  be  a  Holy  Ghost."  This  answer  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  broad  sense,  as  a  disavowal  of  any  particular  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  connected  with  the  mission  of  Christ;  and  it  led  to 
the  furtiier  question  from  Paul,  "  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?" 
As  if  he  had  said,  "  No  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Qhost !  How  could 
you  have  rec«ved  baptism  without  knowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Into 
■what  feith  were  you  baptized  ?"  And  they  answered,  "we  were  bap- 
tized as  disciples  of  John."  It  may  have  been  by  John  himself,  or  it 
may  have  been  by  some  one  of  his  followers.  It  may  have  been  in 
Judea,  or  in  some  distant  country.  It  may  have  been  before  Jesus 
made  himself  known  as  the  Messiah,  or  long  after  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Son  of  God.  But  at  some  time,  and  in  some  place,  and  by  some 
teacher,  they  had  received  baptism  as  John's  disciples,  accepting  his 
instructions  as  those  of  a  messenger  from  God.  On  learning  this  fact, 
and  probably  on  hearing  a.  full  statement  of  their  connection  with  the 
the  teachings  of  John,  Paul  explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  John's 
baptism;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was  that  these  twelve  men  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns. 

Thus  we  have  the  external  facta  of  the  case  so  far  as  the  Bible 
states  them.  Are  we  now  able  to  answer  the  question,  "  Why  was 
baptism  administered  again  ?"  In  the  silence  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive as  to  the  exact  reason  for  the  repetition  of  the  baptism,  we  must 
inquire  into  the  probable  reason. 

Was  it  because  baptism  by  the  disciples  of  John  or  by  John  himself 
was  so  unlike  Christian  baptism  that  the  first  could  not  be  regarded 
as  satisfying  the  law  which  demands  the  second  ?  That  is,  was  the 
rebaptism  of  these  men  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  eai'ly 
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church  which  required  the  baptism  of  all  who  had  been  disciples  of 
John,  just  as  it  did  of  all  other  persons  ?  This  is  the  answer  to  onr 
question  given  by  Neander,  who  infers  from  this  narrative  alone  that 
such  was  the  practice  of  the  {^Kjatlea.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  certainly 
a  most  remarkable  and  unaccountable  &ct  that  in  no  other  instance  in 
the  New  Testameut  is  there  any  allusion  to  such  a  practice.  Can  we 
believe  that  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  who  had  been  previously  bap- 
tized by  John  were  re-baptized  on  their  becoming  Christ's  disciples  ? 
The  very  chapter  proceeding  that  in  which  this  narrative  is  found 
contains  the  story  of  ApoUos  the  eloquent  Christian  teacher,  who, 
when  first  introduced  to  us,  was  acquainted  only  with  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  who  was  more  folly  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  by 
the  Christians  that  first  met  him.  But  not  a  hint  is  given  of  his  being 
rebaptized.  The  particulars  of  his  case  are  stated,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  taught  him  concerning  the  hfe  and  death  of  Jesus. 
If  he  had  been  re-baptized,  nothing  would  have  been  more  natural 
than  to  state  the  fact.  Yet  the  narrative  is  silent  on  this  point.  In 
the  case  of  very  many  converts  from  Judaism  and  from  idolatry, 
the  mention  of  their  baptism  is  specific  and  fiill;  so  that  no  per- 
son can  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlee  without  receiving  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  the  unvarying  practice  of  the  apostles  to  require 
baptism  of  every  such  convert.  If  the  disciples  of  John  were  also 
baptized  anew  on  becoming  convinced  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and 
giving  in  their  adherence  to  his  cause,  how  happens  it  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  such  baptism  having  been  administered  to  the  apostles 
themselves?  How  happens  it  that  in  no  single  instance,  if  we  leave 
out  of  the  account  this  doubtful  one  which  we  are  considering,  there 
is  no  allusion  to  such  baptism  ?  There  would  be  some  reason  for 
taking  it  for  granted  as  a  thing  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  statement, 
if  John's  baptism  and  Christ's  baptism  were  so  unlike  as  not  to  render 
the  opposite  supposition  more  natural.  In  both  cases  the  candidate 
was  baptized  on  profession  of  repentance  for  sin,  in  both  cases 
on  profession  of  fiiith  in  Christ,  although  in  the  one  case  a  Christ 
yet  to  come,  and  in  the  other  a  Christ  already  come.  If  John's  bap- 
tism meant  any  thing,  it  meant  juat  the  same  that  is  signified  by  Chris- 
tian baptism,  with  this  single  difference, — that  the  disciple  of  John 
avowed  hia  behef  that  Christ  was  soon  to  come,  and  his  readiness  to 
receive  htm  as  a  divine  teacher  and  the  hope  of  the  world  when  he 
should  come ;  while  the  disciple  of  Jesus  in  his  baptism  avowed  his 
belief  that  Christ  had  already  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  same  state  of  mind 
which  would  lead  any  one  listening  to  the  preaching  of  John  to  ask 
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for  baptism  at  his  hands,  would  in  a  person  liviag  a  few  jeara  later 
lead  him  to  ask  for  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  teachers. 
There  is  then  no  antecedent  reason  for  our  supposing  that  John's  bap- 
tism would  be  regfoded  as  invalid  for  membership  in  the  Christian 
chnrch,  and  we  think  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  saying  that 
imless  the  case  of  the  tw^ve  men  at  Ephesus  constitutes  such  an  in- 
stance, there  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  teaches  this 
doctrine.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  look  elsewhere  for  aji 
expIanatioD  of  this  apparenUy  anomalous  fiict.  If  indeed  no  other  ex- 
planation can  be  given,  or  if  any  which  may  be  suggested  is  attended 
wiUi  difficultjee  greater  than  surround  this,  we  can  return  from  oar 
exploration  better  prepared  than  at  present  to  admit  that  reb^tism 
was  demanded  of  all  the  disciples  of  John  who  became  followers  of 
Jesus. 

And  even  if  we  cannot  show  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  what  the 
ground  of  the  apostle's  decision  was,  still  if  we  can  suggest  any  proba- 
ble fact  not  stated  in  the  record,  which  if  stated  would  remove  the 
difficulty, — if  we  can  offer  any  explanation  at  once  satisfactory  if  it 
were  susceptible  of  proof,  and  not  in  itoelf  unlikely  to  be  trne,  we  may 
feel  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  view  quite  at  variance  witji 
our  idea  of  the  baptism  of  John. 

Sach  a  reason  has  been  found,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  in  the  sup- 
position  that  the  twelve  men  had  regarded  John  as  the  Messiah, — 
that  having  been  instructed,  not  by  John  himself  but  by  some  of  his 
followers  who  had  misunderstood  or  perverted  his  teachings,  they  had 
received  him  as  Uie  long  expected  Christ.  That  there  were  such  in 
tbat  age,  and  that  the  sect  has  been  perpetuated  till  now,  is  com- 
monly believed  by  students  of  chnrch  history.  And  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  disciples  of  John,  having  joined 
themselvee  to  him  as  the  preacher  of  a  new  faith,  were  slow  to  receive 
his  suggestions  reepecting  Jeens  as  the  Messiah,  and  after  his  death 
retained  their  existence  as  a  sect  separate  from  the  Christians  and 
opposed  to  tham.  If  the  preachers  of  this  sect  exerted  themselves  to 
gain  new  adherents,  we  might  expect  to  find  companies  of  their  disci- 
ples in  different  places,  and  these  men  at  Ephesus  may  have  been  of 
this  class.  If  they  were  honestly  desiring  to  learn  the  truth,  and  if 
they  had  received  but  little  instruction  concerning  the  teachings  of 
John,  especially  if  thsy  were  strangers  in  Ephesus  as  the  narrative 
supposes  them  to  have  been,  they  might  naturally  think  at  first  that 
Paul  vaa  of  their  sect,  or  at  least  not  fully  understand  the  difference 
between  him  and  themselves,  and  might  meet  in  worship  with  the 
Christiaas.    The  intercourse  which  followed  showed  both  to  them  and 
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to  Paul  their  real  poeition ;  and  being  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  true 
miseioD  of  John,  and  being  already  in  a  mental  and  moral  state  pre- 
pared for  these  inatructions,  they  abandoned  their  belief  in  John  aa 
the  Mesaiah,  and  assented  to  the  teachings  of  the  apostle,  being  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeeus.  They  are  indeed  called  iia9^ai 
in  the  first  veree,  the  use  of  which  word  seems  to  imply  something 
more  than  beheverB  in  the  Meesiahflhip  of  John  the  Baptist  But 
May  not  Luke  have  ascribed  this  character  to  them  on  the  ground 
that,  although  they  had  not  yet  heard  of  Christ,  and  therefore  were 
not  properly  called  Christians,  they  yet  possessed  the  elements  of  a 
true  iaith,  and  were  ready  tg  acknowledge  the  name  of  Christ  as  soon 
as  the  apostle  made  it  known  to  them?    They  bad  the  spirit  of 

This  then  is  one  possible  explanation  of  the  rebaptism  of  the  men 
at  EphesuB.  There  is  another  scarcely  lees  satisfactory.  Twenty 
years  or  more  had  elapsed  since  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  had 
been  terminated  by  his  imprisonment  and  martjrrdom.  It  is  certainly 
not  an  impossible  thing,  that  these  men  had  been  baptized  long  after 
the  death  of  John,  by  some  one  of  his  disciples,  who  journeying  from 
Palestine  had  remained  ignorant  of  the  important  events  which  had 
transpired,  in  the  cruci^zion  of  Christ  and  the  establishment  of  Uie 
Christian  church,  and  who  had  continued  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
John  and  to  administer  the  baptism  of  John,  announcing  a  Messiah 
yet  to  appear.  If  such  had  been  the  history  of  tbese  men,  if  they  had, 
within  a  few  years  of  their  coming  to  Ephesus,  been  baptized  on  pro- 
fession of  tJieir  faith  in  a  Messiah  yet  to  come,  their  case  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  early  disciples  of  John,  whose  baptism  took 
place  before  the  Christian  church  was  established  and  when  the  Mes- 
siah had  not  yet  been  revealed.  These  men  had  indeed  been  im- 
mersed according  to  the  practice  of  John ;  but  it  was  long  after  the 
reason  for  such  a  practice  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
very  teacher  whom  John  had  announced  and  whom  his  disciples 
were  to  receive  as  the  Saviour  of  men.  In  an  important  sense,  there- 
fore, it  waa  not  John's  baptism  which  they  had  received,  but  some- 
thing in  the  same  form,  administered  when  from  the  nature  of  the 
caae  the  true  baptism  of  John  could  not  be  administered.  If  such 
waa  the  position  of  the  men  whom  Paul  found  at  Ephesus,  we  can 
easily  understand  the  reason  why  he  instructed  them  to  be  baptized. 
They  had  not  received  the  ordinance  as  it  was  to  be  perpetuiJly  ob- 
served in  the  Christian  church,  nor  were  they  of  the  number  of  those 
who,  previous  to  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  Christ,  had  been  bap- 
tized on  profession  of  their  &ith  in  the  Messiah  yet  to  come.     Their 
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baptiBm  was  not  a  proper  profeeaion  of  faith  in  the  true  Messiah,  and 
was  received  while  they  i^ere  in  ignorance  of  his  misBion  and  teach- 
ings. That  which  invalidated  their  baptism  was  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge  ajid  faith  which  the  ordinance  ia  designed  to  avow.  Their 
reception  of  the  rite  could  not  be  understood  as  declaring  what  is 
always  nndentood  in  the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism.  The  essen- 
tial thing  was  wanting.  It  wae  therefore  no  true  baptism,  and  when 
they  learned  of  Jeens  the  true  Christ,  and  received  his  doctrines  and 
■were  ready  to  pledge  their  service  to  him,  it  was  doubtless  the  prompt- 
ing of  their  own  hearts,  no  less  than  the  suggestion  of  the  apostle 
that  they  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

We  present  this  supposition,  not  as  a  thing  which  can  be  proved, 
bat  as  a  possible,  if  not  a  probable  fact,  and  as  illustrating  the  state- 
ment, that  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  rebaptism  of  these  men, 
without  doing  any  violence  either  to  the  Scripture  record  or  to  our 
ideas  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the 
nature  of  baptism.  It  may  be  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  sup- 
positions we  have  made  is  the  true  one,  or  some  otjier  fact  less  likely 
to  occur  to  ue  may  have  vitiated  t^eir  baptism ;  but  in  either  case  the 
former  immersion  was  invalid  as  Christian  baptism,  because  it  did  not 
involve  that  avowal  of  ^th  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  that  consecration 
to  his  service  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of  Christian  baptism 
We  cannot  help  believing  that  the  baptism  was  in  this  case  repeated, 
not  because  of  any  mere  informality  in  the  former  administration, 
but  because  the  eesential  thing  in  Christian  baptism  was  wanting. 

What  that  eesential  thing  is,  may  be  determined  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  ordinance.  Christian  baptism  is  not  merely  the  immer-  . 
sion  of  the  body  in  water,  nor  such  immersion  while  certain  words  are 
repeated  by  the  administrator.  It  is  a  profession,  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate,  of  faith  in  Christ  and  of  aUegtance  to  Christ,  by  his  being 
mmersed  in  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghoet.  If  the  immersion  is  wanting,  the  act  performed,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  not  Christian  baptism.  If  the  profession  of  faith 
and  allegiance  is  wanting,  the  act,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  baptism. 
In  the  case  of  the  men  at  Ephesus,  the  immersion  was  not  wanting; 
but  there  must  have  been  the  absence  of  an  intelligent  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ. 

From  tiie  very  nature  of  the  ordinance,  baptism  is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  any  person  the  second  time.  The  repetition  of  the  out- 
ward act  is  allowable,  only  when  the  first  performance  of  it  was  not  a 
proper  Christian  baptism,  that  ia,  did  not  involve  a  voluntary  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     This  is  the  general  principle. 
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It  ramaitiB  for  us  to  apply  thiB  principle  to  Uie  several  casea  which 
have  heea  already  stated. 

1.  Oaa  any  &ilare  of  qualificatioQ  on  the  part  of  the  administrator 
vitiate  the  ordinajice  ?  We  at  once  see  what  answer  must  be  given 
to  this  question.  The  character  or  standing  of  the  administrator  is 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  ordinance.  If  he  is  not  called  of  Ood  to 
be  a  Christian  minister,  there  is  an  irregularity  in  his  administenDg 
the  ordinances  of  the  church, — an  irr^ularity  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  except  in  extreme  cases,  as  when  the  service  of  a  duly  author- 
ized minister  cannot  be  obtained.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  wrong  or  unwarranted  administration  of  an  ordinance  and  tiie 
invalidity  of  the  ordinance  when  thua  administered.  It  is  contrary 
to  law  for  any  person  not  specified  for  that  service  to  solemnize  mar- 
riages. But  if  any  person  not  so  specified  should  perform  Ihe  mar- 
riage service,  although  he  will  be  held  answerable  to  the  law  for  his 
illegal  act,  the  parties  thus  joined  would  be  regarded  by  the  law  as 
truly  husband  and  wife.  The  act  would  be  ill^^y  performed;  but 
when  performed,  would  be  valid.  So  if  baptism  is  administered  in 
due  form,  by  a  layman,  or  even  by  a  person  who  has  no  membership 
in  any  church,  although  he  acts  witJiout  authority,  and  may  incur 
the  censure  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  although  the  candi- 
date, in  ordinary  esses,  would  do  wrong  in  knowingly  seeking  bap- 
tism from  such  hands,  yet  if  he  receives  it  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ, 
and  intends  by  it  to  avow  his  disoipleehip  to  the  Lord  iTesus,  it  has  all 
the  essential  qualities  of  valid  baptism  and  should  not  be  repeated. 
This  has  been  the  prevalent  doctrine  in  the  different  divisions  of 

■  Christendom.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church,  previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation, always  recognized  the  validity  of  lay  baptism ;  so  does  the 
Church  of  England,  although  some  ministers  of  the  Proteetant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  States,  without  any  canon  to  that  effect, 
have  practised  a  repetition  of  baptism,  when  in  the  first  instance  it 
was  administered  by  one  whom  they  regarded  as  unordained. 

2.  What  shall  we  say  of  baptism,  administered  In  due  form,  but 
while  the  candidate  is  an  in&nt,  as  e.  g.,  the  baptisms  of  the  Greek 
Churdi  ?  Here  also  the  answer  is  beyond  a  doubt  Such  baptisms 
are  Twt  valid,  because  they  are  not  a  profession  of  repentance  and 
fidth.  This  essentiaJ  element  is  wanting,  and  therefore  such  a  person 
cannot  be  considered  as  truly  baptized.  If  an  avowal  of  one's  per- 
sonal discipleship  to  Christ  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  baptism, 
and  there  can  be  no  genuine  baptism  without  this, — then  for  one  to 
receive  the  form  of  this  rite  in  irresponsible  childhood,  although  every 
particular  of  that  form  is  scrupulously  observed,  and  the  words  are 
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repeated  which  are  used  in  the  baptism  of  believers,  it  is  evidently 
not  valid  baptism.  There  is  no  profession  of  personal  faith.  But  it 
may  be  aaked  whether  such  a  person  ia  coming  to  years  of  discretion 
might  not  endorse  the  act  of  hia  parents,  and  so,  by  his  acceptance  of 
their  act,  be  accounted  as  truly  baptized.  He  may  give  in  his  assent 
to  the  promises  which  they  made  in  hie  name,  and  such  promiees 
when  ratified  by  him  will  be  ae  binding  upon  him  ae  if  they  were 
originally  his  own.  But  the  idea  of  a  promise  does  not  exhanst  the 
significancy  of  baptism;  and  there  can  be  no  poeeible  way  for  a  man 
to  make  profession  of  his  personal  feith  in  Christ  but  by  some  acOor 
which  he  is  originally  responsible. 

3.  A  more  important  case  to  which  we  must  apply  our  principle  is 
the  case  of  those  who  received  baptism  in  an  unrenewed  state,  and 
who  believe  that  they  have,  since  baptism,  become  personally  allied 
by  &ith  to  Christ.  Shall  the  baptism  of  such  be  repeated  ?  The  an- 
Bwer  to  this  question  ia  not  difficult  or  doubtful.  If  the  former  bap- 
tism was  received  in  such  ignorance  of  its  meaning  as  to  destroy  its 
character  as  a  profession  of  feith, — ^if  for  example  the  candidate  was 
a  heathen,  and  regarded  the  ordinance  not  aa  an  avowal  of  disciple- 
ship,  but  as  a  form  the  submission  to  which  procures  the  pardon  of 
sin,  and  without  which  there  is  no  foi^veneas, — it  could  not  be 
esteemed  valid  baptism,  for  the  chief  element  of  baptism  was  wanting. 
Or  if  the  rite  was  received,  not  in  good  faith,  but  hypocritically,  the 
candidate  pretending,  for  Uie  time,  to  be  what  he  was  not,  either  for 
the  sake  of  ridiculing  the  ordinance,  or  to  procure  some  temporary 
advantage,  the  outward  form  most  be  regarded  in  such  a  case,  as  a 
mere  mockery,  meaning  nothing  in  the  view  of  the  candidate,  and 
involving  no  real  profession  of  discipleship  to  Jesus. 

But,  on  i^e  other  hand,  if  tiie  person  who  is  baptized  did  believe 
himself  at  the  time  an  accepted  disciple,  and  intended  to  declare  him- 
self snch, — if  he  thought  he  had  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and 
wished  to  avow  before  hia  fellow-men  this  belief  and  hope, — if  he  re- 
garded the  act  of  baptism  as  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  allegiance  to 
-he  FaUier  and  the  Son  and  ^he  Holy  Ghost,  and  intended  to  adhere 
to  the  consecration  thus  declared,  he  must  be  considered  as  truly 
baptized.  If  he  afterwards  decides  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
hope  he  cherished,  that  is  the  same  as  deciding  that  he  was  not  a 
suitable  candidate  for  baptism,  not  that  his  baptism  was  invalid. 
Many  a  man  is  elected  to  office  ander  the  laws  of  our  government 
who  is  wholly  nnsuitable  for  the  place;  and  tbat  unsuitableness  Jiir- 
nishes  a  reason  why  he  should  not  be  elected,  but  does  not  destroy 
the  validity  of  the  election.     There  are  many  things  wrongly  done, 
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which  when  done  are  valid.  That.a  person  ought  not  to  have  l}6en 
baptized  iB  a  very  different  thing  firom  his  baptism  being  invalid  after 
he  has  received  it.  True,  he  professed  laith  when  he  had  no  true 
fpjth,  but  the  deficiency  was  wholly  in  the  faith  and  not  at  all  in  the 
profession.  The  act  by  which  he  made  the  profession  was  complete 
and  in  due  form,  lacking  nothing.  Why  should  that  be  repeated  ? 
On  the  supposition  that  he  afberwards  becomes  convinced  of  his  unre- 
generate  state,  and  obtains  evidence  which  satisfies  him  that  he  has  at 
length  been  born  again,  how  can  he  by  a  repetition  of  his  baptism, 
make  his  avowal  of  discipleship,  or  bis  pledge  of  consecration  any 
more  serious  or  binding  than  it  already  is.  Baptism  ib  an  outward 
act.  That  ontward  act  he  has  preformed  in  the  most  solenm  manner 
possible,  and  any  repetition  of  ^e  scene  will  rather  diminish  than  in- 
crease the  moral  effect  of  it  on  himself  and  on  other  men.  Although 
his  reception  of  the  ordinance  was  premature,  and  he  now  believes  that 
he  was  then  in  an  unregenerate  state,  the  vow  which  he  assimied  is 
none  the  less  binding  on  that  account,  nor  hia  obligation  to  abide  by 
his  own  free  act  of  dedication  ajiy  the  less  stringent.  He  ought  not 
to  be  re-baptized,  because  rebaptism  would  imply  that  his  first  recep- 
tion of  the  or^ance,  with  all  the  avowal  and  promise  and  consecra^ 
tion  which  it  involved,  goes  for  nothing.  But  these  cannot  go  for 
nothing.  The  most  eeiious  act  which  a  man  ever  performs  cannot 
be  thuB  nullified.  The  avowal  is  remembered  by  his  fellow-men ;  the 
promise  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance ;  the  consecra^ 
tion  binds  him  through  all  the  years  of  his  life  here  and  hereafter ; 
and  no  subsequent  abandonment  of  hia  hope  can  destroy  their  validity 
or  impair  their  binding  force. 

Again,  that  baptism  in  such  a  case  ought  not  to  be  repeated  is  evi- 
dent from  the  consideration  that  if  there  is  no  valid  baptism  without 
a  personal  experience  of  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  many  a  man  will 
be  utterly  unable  to  teU  whether  he  has  been  baptized  or  not,  and  of 
consequence  will  not  be  able  to  decide  whether  he  is  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  earthly  church.  The  case  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
which  a  Christian  having  attained  to  a  much  higher  and  fuller  expe- 
rience of  religious  love  and  joy  than  he  felt  at  first,  comes  to  question 
whether  hia  first  hope  was  not  unfounded,  and  inclines  to  the  behef 
that  he  must  date  the  beginning  of  his  rehgious  life  at  a  period 
later  than  his  baptism.  Must  he  seek  a  second  baptism?  Or,  if  he 
is  utterly  at  a  lo6S,a8  some  disciples  are,  to  say  when  his  Christian  hfe 
began,  must  he  always  be  troubled  by  the  doubt  whether  he  has  truly 
obeyed  the  command  of  Christ  respecting  baptism? 

Again,  some  Christians  constitutionally  variable  in  their  tempera- 
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ment,  after  having  passed  &om  a  season  of  lukewarmness  and  indiffer- 
ence to  one  of  high  religious  joy  and  fervor  of  religious  zeal,  seem  to 
themselves  to  have  been  deceived  before  in  supposing  themselves 
Christians,  and  give  some  reason  to  the  church  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  before  truly  converted.  After  a  season  of  deep  feeling  and  active 
service  they  subside  into  their  former  condition  of  sluggishnees  and 
t^thy,  showing  no  signs  of  religiooe  life  and  n^lecting  the  chief  dntiee 
of  a  Christian,  and  t^en,  by  and  by,  come  again  to  the  same  expe- 
rience of  hope  and  joy  and  eetd.  If,  on  every  renewal  of  this  hope, 
they  are  to  rec^ve  bf^tism  again,  the  ordinance  loees  much  of  its  sig- 
nificance and  sacredness ;  each  repetition  of  the  rito  declares  that  the 
former  reception  was  a  nullity;  and  it  becomes  an  occasion  for  re- 
proach and  ridicole.  Let  the  man  in  such  a  case  recognize  the  vow 
he  haa  already  made,  and  begin  without  delay  to  live  according  to  his 
profession  already  uttered  before  his  fellow-men,  and  to  fulfil  the 
promises  of  that  solemn  consecration  to  the  will  of  God  which  his 
public  baptism  has  already  annoonced. 

Yet,  again,  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  one 
who  concludes  that  hie  reception  of  the  ordinance  was  while  he  was 
atill  an  unrenewed  sinner,  may  be  inferred  from  the  is/A  that  the 
apostles  seem  never  to  have  contemplated  sach  repetition.  There 
were  instances  in  tlieir  ministry,  as  there  have  been  in  every  age  of 
the  Christian  church,  in  which  persons  were  baptized  who  afterwards 
gave  evidence  of  an '  unrenewed  nature.  And  such  persons  were  ex- 
horted to  repent,  bnt  in  no  instance  were  they  exhorted  to  be  re-bap- 
tized. Peter  addressed  Simon  the  Sorcerer  in  words  which  plainly 
indicate  that  he  regarded  him  as  an  unbeliever,  declaring  that  his 
heart  was  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  he  had  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  the  matter.  He  exhorted  him  to  repent  and  pray  for  par- 
don, bnt  gave  no  intimation  of  the  duty  of  rebaptism,  and  this,  al- 
though his  uniform  custom  was,  in  preaching  to  the  most  sinfiil,  to 
exhort  them  to  repent  and  be  baptized.  80  also  when  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Corinthian  church  in  regard  to  one  of  their  members  who  had 
&llen  into  gross  Bui,  although  he  used  language  which  most  plainly 
implies  that  he  considered  him  destitute  of  piety,  and  urged  them  to 
exclude  him  from  the  church,  and  afterwards  when  he  saw  signs  of 
true  piety,  exhorted  diem  to  forgive  the  man  and  comfort  him,  and 
confirm  their  love  towards  him,  yet  he  gave  no  hint  whatever  in  re- 
gard to  a  rebaptism.  Nor  is  there  anywhere  in  the  Now  Testament 
any  indication  that  the  apostles  or  any  one  of  them  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  administering  Christian  baptism  a  second  time  to  any  person, 
however  iax  he  had  wandered  from  the  way  of  virtue,  however  clearly 
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he  had  demonstrated  that  he  had  entered  the  earthly  church,  while 
still  an  unconverted  man. 

It  can  scarcely  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the  repetition  of 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  ■will  naturally  be  attended  -with  unhappy 
resulte.  Not  only  does  it  bring  the  ordinance  into  contempt  and  en- 
courage tJie  idea  that  it  is  a  nullity,  provided  the  candidate  afterwards 
abandons  his  hope  in  Christ,  but  it  encourages  the  impression  to 
wbidi  men  are  already  too  much  inclined,  that  there  is  some  efKcacy 
in  baptism  to  wash  away  sin.  We  know  that  in  the  early  church  this 
idea  found  much  favor  and  gave  origin  to  practices  which  still  impair 
the  integrity  and  purity  of  a  large  part  of  the  true  church  of  Ohriet. 
We  are  aware  that  in  our  own  day  the  same  tendency  haa  been  widely 
developed,  snpporting  a  dangerous  heresy.  Men  naturally  attribute 
too  much  efficacy  to  outward  forms.  And  if  the  custom  should  pre- 
vail, as  indeed  it  never  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church,  to  bap- 
tize a  second  time  such  as  give  evidence  of  having  been  renewed  since 
their  first  baptism,  the  inference  would  be  too  readily  drawn  that  bap- 
tism has  a  higher  place  in  the  Christian  economy  than  was  assigned 
to  it  by  the  founder  of  the  church.  So  long  as  we  keep  the  ordinance 
in  its  true  place,  we  cannot  make  too  much  of  it,  nor  be  too  scrupu- 
lous in  obeying  that  command  of  Christ  which  enjoins  it  as  a  solemn 
duty  on  all  his  followers.  But  we  may  seem  to  make  too  much  of  it 
by  taking  it  out  of  its  true  place,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  thereby 
make  too  little  of  it,  destroying  its  power  and  robbing  it  of  its  signifi- 
cance. It  is  too  dear  to  us  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ's  appointment, 
for  us  to  be  careless  of  its  right  observance,  or  to  allow  ourselves  in 
any  practice  which  can  interfere  with  its  simple  dignity  and  its 
undoubted  meaning. 

Kendall  Bbooes. 
Philadblfbia,  pBaBA. 
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IN  endeavoring  to  ascertain,  in  accordance  witli  the  principlee  of 
exegesis,  the  meaning  of  the  highly  figurative  langoage  of  Fanl  in 
Kom.  viii.  19-23,  it  is  important  to  look  first  to  the  context,  and 
mark  the  place  of  these  verses  in  his  argument,  and  their  bearing 
upon  his  general  course  of  tiiought.  Having  shown,  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  how  powerless  the  law  is  by  itself  either  to  regenerate  or  to 
sanctify,  either  to  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  to  make  a  good  man 
better,  he  displays,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  in  contrast  with  this  impo- 
tence of  the  law,  the  efficacy  of  free  grace — the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  The  two  chapters  may  be  regarded  as  a  devel- 
opment tind  illustration  of  the  brief  statement  (vi.  14)  "sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  yon:  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace."  Oh.  vii.  shows  how  inevitably  those  who  are  under  the  law 
will  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  sin;  di.  viii.  shows  how  certainly 
thoee  who  are  und^  grace  will  be  emancipated  from  this  dominion. 
From  those  who  are  under  grace,  the  paralyzing  pressure  of  condem- 
■  nation  is  taken  off,  a  new  principle  of  spiritual  life  is  imparted  to 
them,  their  whole  inward  disposition  towards  God  and  sin  is  changed, 
Christ  dwells  in  tixfsm  and  leads  them  by  his  Spirit,  they  are  now  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  sure  heirs  of  a  glorious  immortality.  But  there  is 
one  important  condition  and  qualification  of  all  this — a  seeming, 
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though  not  a  real  drawback  to  the  bleasedness  of  this  state  of  com- 
plete and  sure  enjoyment  of  (rod's  &vor.  We  muat  first  be  fellow- 
Buflfererfl  with  Christ  before  we  can  be  glorified  together  with  him. 
These  sufferings,  however,  are  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  full 
enjoyment  of  God's  fevor,  and  they  are  to  be  esteemed  of  little  ac- 
count in  comparison  with  the  glory  that  awaits  the  sons  of  God,*  It 
is  just  here  that  the  words  come  in  whose  meaning  we  are  now  to 
examine. 

"v.  19.  For  the  earneet  espectatioii  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  aona  of  God.  t.  20.  For  the  creature  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reaeon  of  him  who  hath  subjected 
the  same  in  hope,  v.  21,  because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  Grod.  V.  22.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  v.  23.  And  not  only  tkey,  bat  our- 
selves also,  which  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  lo  wit,  the  redemption 
of  onr  body." 

The  design  of  these  verses  I  understand  to  be,  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment that  the  present  sufferings  are  not  worthy  to  he  compared  with 
the  future  glory,  by  setting  forth  that  future  glory  as  something  so 
excellent  and  desirable  that  the  whole  creation  waits,  longs,  and  sighs 
for  ite  coming.  In  this  general  view  of  the  connection  of  the  apos- 
tle's thoughts  there  is  Uttle  difference  of  opinion  among  the  ablest 
interpreters.  But  when  we  come  to  the  more  particular  explana- 
tion of  the  verses  under  consideration,  there  is  leas  agreement.  The 
key  word  of  these  verses  is  unquestionably  the  word  ttiatt.  The 
meaning  assigned  to  that  word  will  determine  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage as  a  whole. 

This  word  is  found  nineteen  times  in  the  New  Testament.*  Once 
it  is  translated  "building"  (Heb.  ix.  11),  and  once  "ordinance,"  (IPet. 
ii.  13.)  In  the  remaining  instances,  the  translation  fiuctuates  almost 
equally  between  the  words '■creation"  and  "creature."  In  the  pas- 
sage under  examination  it  might  well  have  been  translated  uniformly, 
either  by  putting  the  marginal  reading  "  every  creature,"  in  place  of 
"the  whole  creation,"  in  verae  22,  or  still  better,  by  substituting 

>  EipkndiDg  thia  thonght,  Bemhard  bskntifoU;  t».j»,  "  non  rout  mndignn  punonea  bqjna 
tsmpoiii  ad  prateritam  imlpun,  qaia  remiUitar,  »d  prKsenUm  conaalatiDcu  gratkm,  qom 
inuniUitar,  *d  futumn  gloruun,  qaa  promittituT." 

■  Mvk  1. 6;  liii.  19;  zvi.  IB;  Bom.  L  X,  25;  viii.  19,  20,  21,  22, 39;  2  Coi.  t.  IT;  OaL 
vi.  15;  Colon.  L  16,  23;  Heb.  ir.  18;  iz.  11;  1  F«t.  ii.  IS;  2  Pet  iii.  i;  Ker.  ill  11. 
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creation  for  creature  in  each  of  the  three  preceeding  verses,^    Its 
primitive  meaning  is  the  act  of  creating,  or  building. 

But  sfl  often  happens  with  words  of  this  class,  it  readily  passed  from 
denoting  the  act  to  denote  the  remJl,  that  ia,  either  the  creation  as  a 
whole,  or  some  particular  created  thing.  In  one  of  these  secondary 
senses  it  ia  always  used  in  the  New  Testament,  unless  exceptions  be 
found  in  Horn.  i.  20,  where  it  may  have  its  primitive  sense,  and 
in  two  places  where  it  is  used  with  the  adjective  tatv^^  to  denote 
a  new  creature,  or  a  new  creation.'  In  Mark  xvi.  15  it  must  be 
limited  to  homan  creatores,  or  mankind.  The  same  interpretation  is 
given  to  it  in  Coloss.  i.  23,  by  Eobinson,  Tholuck,  and  some  other 
distinguished  interpreters :  but  the  preposition  ^,  and  the  definitive 
adjunct  tj  bub  tl,v  ofi/xwrfv,  seem  to  me  to  require  that  it  be  understood 
there  in  a  loeal  sense.  There  is  also  some  dispute  about  its  application 
in  ColoBS.  i.  15,  and  Rev.  iii.  14,  some  referring  it,  in  both  these  cases, 
to  the  new  creation.  But  if  we  give  to  ir/>wrrfroi(i?,  in  the  first  case 
the  allowable  sense  of  Acir,  or  righiful  inheritor  (as  in  Deut  ni.  16), 
and  to  <Vpf I  in  the  second  case,  the  not  unusual  sense  of  (^ief  rule,  or,. 
putting  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  iJie  <^ief  ruler,  both  these  pas- 
sages will  be  in  agreement  with  the  general  usage  of  the  word.  That 
general  ust^,  leaving  out  of  view  the  four  places  where  it  occurs  in 
the  passage  to  be  examined,  ia  determined  by  at  least  ten  out  of  the 
remaining  fifteen  instances  of  its  use  to  be,  the  creation,  or  that 
which  has  been  created.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  more  than  this  world  which  we  inhabit.  It  is  never 
implied  to  mankind,  in  distinction  from  the  irrational  and  inanimate 
creation,  except  in  Mark  xvi.  15;  nor  is  it  (if  I  have  rightly  inter- 
preted the  passages  in  Colosaians,  and  Revelation,)  ever  applied  to 
Christians,  without  being  accompanied  by  the  definitive  epithet  xmi^. 

From  this  preliminary  view  of  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  in  the 
New  Testament,  I  turn  now  to  the  more  particular  examination  of  its 
meaning  in  Rom,  viii.  19-23.  The  true  meaning  of  tri/rn:  here  is 
doubtless  that  meaning  which,  while  it  harmonizes  with  the  general 
Now  Testament  usage  of  the  word,  agrees  also  with  all  that  is  predi- 
cated of  it  in  this  particular  passa^.  Let  os  see  what  is  thus  predi- 
cated. What  are  the  affirmations  and  intimations  of  the  apostle  in  these 
verses,  which  must  all  be  true  of  the  xriw,  when  rightly  underBtood^ 

1  Thia  list  kM  bMD  don*  by  tb«  rcTiMn  of  the  Bible  Union. 

'  2  Cor.  V.  17;  Q«l.  vi.  15.  Oar  eommon  venion  trueUlM  it "  naatare,"  in  both  these  euet, 
Tb*  BibU  Union  versioD  hta  "  crotDre"  in  the  first  of  these  paeiagei,  knd  "  creaUon"  in  the 
MCond;  probablj  for  the  leseon,  that  in  the  fint  caee  it  il  pT*<lic&ted  of  >  person,  n'l,  ind  in 
tb*  Mcond  ia  contnalvd  with  ctionmcisioa  and  nndrcnmciBion.  Bnt  is  tbi*  tauon  saffieient  ? 
I  Tonid  prefer  the  irord  "erMtion"  is  both  tbese  places. 
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and  by  which  we  are  to  be  condQctod  to  the  right  Trnderstandiiig  of 
it?  This  xrCtrtf  must  be  Bomething  that  waita,  with  e&meet  expectation, 
for  the  manifeatatioD  of  the  sons  of  Qod  (t.  19);  something  that  was 
made  sabject  to  Tanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  sub- 
jected it  in  hope  (v.  20);  something  that  shall  hereafter  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corraption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  (t.  21) ;  something  that  hitherto  groans  and  traTaUs  in 
pain  together  (v.  22) ;  something,  finally,  that  is  distinct  from  those 
whoee  glory  it  is  to  share, — those  sons  of  God,  who  have  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  (v.  23).  It  will  fBcilitate  our  examination  to 
arrange  these  predicates  in  a  tabular  form,  and  in  a  different  order. 
We  most  assign  to  the  word  xT{aK  in  this  passage  a  meaning  consistent 
with 

a.  Its  general  nsf^e  in  the  New  Teetament. 

b.  Subjection  to  vanity  and  corruption,    vs.  20,  21. 
e.  The  involontariness  of  this  subjection,    v.  20.^ 

d.  The  long-cOQ^ued  groaning  and  travailing  under  thia  evil  con- 
dition.   V.  22.* 

e.  The  hope  of  deliverance  from  it.    vs.  19,  20,  21. 

/,  The  fruition  of  this  hope  when  the  sons  of  God  are  maoifeeted 
vs.  19,  21. 

g.  The  distinction  between  the  xrfm  and  the  sons  of  God.  vs.  19, 
21,23. 

Of  the  many  interpretations  given  to  the  word,  it  will  suffice  to 
conBider  the  following  five.  The  others  that  might  easily  be  added 
are  either  so  nearly  oo-inddent  with  some  of  these,  or  so  fanciful,  that 
that  they  require  no  particular  notice.  Some  understand  the  word 
to  refer  to  believers  in  Christ;  others  to  the  unconverted  and  unbe- 
lieving; others  still,  to  mankind  aa  a  whole;  others,  to  the  inanimate 
creation;  and  others,  finally,  to  the  inanimate  and  irrational  creation. 
Per  convenience  of  reference  let  these  also  be  arranged  and  num- 
bered as  follows : — 

I.  Believers. 

II.  Unbelievers. 

III.  Mankind. 

IV.  The  Inanimate  Creation. 

V.  The  Inanimate  and  Irrational  Creation. 

Which  now  of  theee  several  hypotheses  best  agrees  with  the  whole 
body  of  predicates  above  given  ?  Let  us  interrogate  each  hypotheais 
sepEurately. 

I  Sat  onlj  affimad  in  tix  tiaira  but  also  implied  in  inn[TiT  usi  tnr^ain. 
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I.  Tlie  liypotliesiB  that  believers  in  Ohrist  are  referred  to  by  the 
word  rr(itK  does  not  t^iree  with  the  usage  of  that  word  in  the  New 
Teetement.  When  it  is  need  to  flignify  that  new  creation  which  is 
"created  in  Christ  Jesus,"  this  limitation  of  its  proper  meaning  is 
made  phiin  h;  prefixing  the  epithet  wiv^.  The  doubtful  passt^^  in 
ColoBsiana  and  Revelation  cannot  be  birly  quoted  as  establishing  any 
such  limited  sense  of  the  word  when  standing  by  itself.  Indeed  the 
form  of  expression  in  both  these  cases  is  opposed  to  any  sach  limita- 
tion, "The  whole  ereoHem"  "the  creation. of  Ood,"  are  expressions 
which  BQggeat  the  idea  of  the  broadest  compreheosiTeness,  ratiier  than 
of  specific  restriction.'  This  hypothesis,  again,  does  not  comport  with 
the  long  amtinued  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  attributed  to  the 
rrlatt.  This  loEg  continuance  is  emphatically  intimated  by  the  ex- 
pression "  until  now."  Sach  language  could  hardly  be  used,  if  the 
reference  were  to  that  company  of  Christian  believers  whose  suffer- 
ings and  persecutions  had  but  just  commenced — had  not  yet  continued 
through  the  life-time  of  a  single  generation.  The  obvious  intimation 
is,  that  the  condition  so  sadly  deplored  is  no  new  thing,  bnt  has 
already  lasted  long.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  this  hypo- 
thesis with  the  repeated  distinction  made  between  the  rriiric  and 
the  sons  of  God,  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  "The 
eameet  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sent  of  G-od."  Certainly  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  language  is 
opposed  to  the  identity  of  "the  creature"  with  "the  sons  of  God." 
But  the  distinctness  of  the  two  is  still  more  decisively  marked  in 
other  expressions.  "The  creature  itedf  also  shall  be  dehvered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  Uberty  of  the  children  of 
God,"  This  emphatio  form  of  speech  very  clearly  impHes,  not  only 
that  the  now  oppressed  children  of  God  are  to  be  hereafter  ushered 
into  a  glorious  liberty,  bnt  that  this  future  glorions  condition  is  to  be 
shared  in  some  way  by  eomething  elae,  which  would  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  a  sharer  in  it.  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  additicmal  foci, 
which  would  not  naturally  be  expected  or  inferred,  that  the  ereature 
itte^  also  shall  have  a  part  in  this  glorious  emancipation  from  evil. 
The  language  of  the  23d  verse  emphasizes  this  distinction  in  a  way 
not  to  be  mis^prehended.  It  expKcitly  separates  those  who  have 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  from  the  whole  creation  spoken  of  in  the 

>  Tiat  broad  Mmpnlieiinati  of  the  word  ia  al»  intiintttd  ia  the  pMWg*  and«r  tiamiiution 

by  the  Tsibi  rvvrn^K  and  rnailm,  in  a  w>j  to  which  our  TBnion  can  hudly  do  jiutice, 

Tb«  pNpadtioii  in  oompodtion  with  hoA  th«  T«rtw  (while  our  v«i«ion  Mtmt  1«  limit  it  to  the 

latUr)  mggecta  tbe  idea  of  a  great  complex  lyitam,  groMung  and  ralaring  in  all  iti  parti. 

"  Natnre  from  her  leat, 

Sighing  throngb  all  b«r  worki;  givea  ngni  of  voa." 
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preceding  verse.  Not  only  does  that  vhole  creation  groan  and  trav- 
ail in  pain  together,  bat  eoen  we  ouradvea  olao,  who  have  the  firat 
&uit£  of  the  Spirit,  groan  within  ooraelvee.  It  is  surely  plain  enough 
that  the  apostle  and  his  fellow-believere  are  here  spoken  of  as  stand- 
ing apart  &om  that  which  is  designated  by  "  the  whole  creation."  So 
isx  from  being  idenMoai  with  it,  they  are  ezprwaly  exdvded  from  it, 
they  do  not  even  form  a  part  of  it. 

This  hypothesis  then  must  be  rejected,  as  not  answering  to  the  con- 
ditions a,  d  and  g.  Mr.  Bamea,  who  adopts  this  view,  is  obliged  to 
give  a  different  sense  to  the  word  in  verse  22.  It  is  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  this  theory  to  say,  that  believers  in  Christ  are  nowhere  ap- 
parently included  in  the  T(att,  and  are  in  seyeral  places  expressly  dis- 
tinguished and  excluded  from  it. 

IX.  The  hypothesis  that  makes  the  word  synonymous  with  the  un- 
believing part  of  mankind  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  some 
able  expositors  in  times  past;  but  it  finds  at  the  present  day,  I  think, 
very  few  supporters.  There  is  nothing  to  &vor  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment usage  of  the  word;  for  even  Mark  zvi.  15,  will  not  bear  to  be 
restricted  wholly  to  unAdiemng  men.  It  would  hardly  be  in  Paul's 
style  to  represent  the  subjection  of  ooregenerate  men  to  vanity  and 
corruption  as  invoturUary,  or  to  speak  of  them  as  groaning  under  it. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  this  Epistle  he  represents  th^n,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  ehoosirig  and  ddighUng  in  their  moral  depravity  and  degra- 
dation. And  the  longing  desire,  which  he  represents  the  creation  as 
feeling,  is  not  for  immortaiity  merely, — ^whidi  the  unregen^rate 
might  truly  be  said  to  feel;  it  is  definitely  and  ezpreesly  for  the 
Tnanifestation  of  the  sons  of  Ood.  In  no  true  sense  can  irreligious 
and  unbelieving  men  be  said  to  desire  this  earnestly,  or  to  be  on  the 
way  to  its  fruition. 

This  second  hypothesis,  then,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  condi- 
tions a,  c,  and  d;  and  in  no  wise  with  conditions  e  and/. 

III.  The  third  hypothesis  indudee  under  the  word  «-/<»«  mankind 
in  general,  both  believers  and  imbelievers.  This  view  agrees  better 
than  either  of  the  preceding  with  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
word,  and  may  claim  at  least  one  instance  of  parallel  usage  in  Mark 
xvi.  15.  But  by  including  both  the  preceding,  it  becomes  liable  to 
meet  of  the  objections  urged  against  them.  As  including  all  unbe- 
lievers, it  is  of  doubtful  compatibility  with  the  affirmed  involnntarineaa 
of  subjection  to  evil,  and  the  groaning  under  this  subjection;  and 
plainly  incompatible  with  the  cherished  hope  and  certam  prospect  of 
deliverance:  ajid  as  including  all  believers,  it  is  opposed  to  the  plain 
distinction  which  the  apostle  makes  between  them  and  the  creature. 
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It  does  not  Beem  in  harmony  with  conditions  c  and  d;  and  refiisea  to 
be  reconciled  with  conditions  e,  f,  and  g. 

A  common  objection  to  all  the  three  interpretations  above  noticed 
IS,  that  the  apostle  makes  no  mention  here  of  sin  or  holiness,  kith  or 
unbehef.  If  the  things  which  he  here  affirms  were  all  predicated  of 
moTcd  beings,  both  the  nature  of  the  case,  .and  his  own  usual  practice, 
would  entitle  us  to  look  for  some  explicit  recognition  of  the  moral 
cause  of  human  d^;radation  and  misery,  and  the  moral  condition  of 
deliverance  from  them. 

IV.  The  hypothesis  which  makes  the  xrfnc  to  designate  simply  the 
inanimate  creation  does  not  seem  to  comport  with  the  statement  that 
its  snbjoctiOD  to  vanity  was  involuntcm/;  not  because  that  statement 
would  not  be  true  enou£^,  but  rather  because  it  would  be  too  true :  it 
would  be  superfluous,  certainly,  if  not  puerile,  to  tell  us  that  the  inani- 
mate creation  was  not  roUlinffh/  subjected  to  vanity.  And  the  strong 
expreesions  in  the  22d  verse  would  seem  extrav^^t  if  applied  to  the 
inanimate  creation  alone.  And  besides,  what  reason  is  there  why 
the  brute  creation,  which  is  so  much  more  really  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  should  be  supposed  to 
be  left  ont  of  view?  This  fourth  view,  then,  seems  to  be  out  of  har- 
mony, not  doctrinally,  but  rhetorically,  with  conditions  c  and  d. 
Still,  it  must  be  r^;afded  as  much  less  objectionable,  and  nearer  the 
truth,  than  any  one  of  the  preceding  three. 

V.  In  feet,  it  only  needs  to  be  completed,  by  joining  the  animate 
brute  creation  with  it,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  case. 
This  fifth  and  last  view  corresponds  with  the  ordinary,  comprehensive 
scriptural  use  of  the  word,  excepting  that  it  excludes  mankind.  But 
the  passage  itself  furnishes  both  the  proof  and  the  reoMn  of  this 
exclusion; — the  proof,  in  the  versee  (19,  21,  23)  which  expressly  dis- 
tinguish a  large  part  of  mankind  from  the  Tfiric;  and  the  reason,  in 
the  obvious  desigu  of  the  passi^,  namely,  to  set  forth  the  greatness 
of  the  future  glory,  by  whidi  the  sufferings  of  Christians  here  are  to  be 
more  than  compensated,  in  this  particular  aspect,  as  something  for 
which  all  nature  waits  and  hopes,  with  sighing  and  longing.^  This 
last  sense  of  the  word  harmonizes  entirely  with  the  subjection  to 
the  vanity  and  corruption  predicated  of  the  xrfatt.  Those  words, 
which  seem  so  unlike  what  we  should  expect  to  be  predicated  of  ra- 

'  To  fXiAaiUAi't  ohjeeUon,  th&t  th*  nar«general«  p>rt  of  mukind  would  not  be  likely  to 
b*  left  wliollj  oat  ot  view  in  lach  t,  reprsaentation,  onr  uuvec  i*,  tliti  since  the  ftpoatlg's 
object  it,  to  illnatnta  the  giutneM  of  that  futnre  glory  nhich  the  «ona  of  Qod  *is  to  iahwit, 
ud  nnoe  nnregenerate  meo  are  not  to  have  even  that  robordiaata  participatioD  in  tbis  glorj 
■rhicb  Ot*  loirer  erettioii  is  de*tiiied  to  enjoy,  tbeir  eiolniioD  from  the  repreeentation  Menu 
to  be  not  only  snffidently  seoonnted  for,  bnt  muiifeetly  n< 
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tional  and  moral  creaturee,  are  pertinent  and  appropriate,  when 
applied  to  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  in  distinction  from  man. 
They  do  not  soggeet  guilt  and  pimishment,  nor,  primarily,  conaeious 
degradation  and  misery;  bnt  on  the  one  hand,  the  fruideaenesa,  and 
want  of  any  Batia&ctory  reatUi  (vanity) ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  noi- 
versal  doom  of  deoat/  smi.  diaaohtHon  (corruption),  which  so  often 
cause  a  feeling  of  sadneaB  in  roSective  and  sensitive  minds  in  contem- 
plating the  lot  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  And  though  the 
involuutarinees  of  nature's  subjection  to  this  doom  seems  too  much  a 
truism  to  be  afBrmed  of  inanimate  nature  alone,  yet  when  the  brute 
creation  is  joined  with  it  there  is  no  longer  any  such  seeming  violation  of 
rhetorical  propriety.  What  seemed  unnaturally  said  of  a  part  seems 
naturally  said  of  tlie  whole;  since  it  is  not  only  strictly  true,  but 
atrictly  pertinent,  in  reference  to  the  Tnore  importaiU  part  of  this 
whole.  Since  it  is  literally  true,  that  not  through  any  &ult  or  by 
any  act  of  its  own  was  the  whole  creation  subjected  to  tbeee  un&vor- 
able  conditions,  but  by  a  divine  decree,  emd  since  the  animate  part 
of  creation  actuaUy  suffers  undeservedly,  the  per8om£cation  that 
represents  the  whole  aa  bowing  reluctantly  to  this  divine  decree  is  not 
too  bold.  This  last  view  also  makes  the  requisite  distinction  between 
the  xilaii  and  the  sons  of  God  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit' 
It  answers,  then,  the  conditions  a,  h,  e,  and  g.  But  how  does  it 
answer  to  Uie  conditions  d,  e,  and/.'  Here  we  come  to  the  chief 
difficulty  which  our  interpretation  has  to  encounter.  The  real  objec- 
tion to  it,  particularly  with  persons  of  not  very  lively  imagination  or 
acute  sensibilities,  is  that  the  language  so  interpreted  seems  extrava^ 
gant  and  untrue.  Ger^nly  it  is  not  true  in  a  literal  and  prosaic 
sense.  Inanimate  nature  does  not  literally  groan  and  travail  in  pain. 
The  brute  creation  does  not  literally  long  and  hope  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God.  But  yet  the  language  is  not  without  a  foun- 
dation in  natural  truth,  nor  without  a  justification  in  scriptural  prece- 
dents. Since  the  brute  creation  actually  su&rs  under  the  bond^e 
of  corruption, — the  liability  to  pain,  disease,  and  death, — and  under 
the  wrongs  inflicted  by  sinful  and  cruel  men, — since  these  evils  are 
undeserved,  and  since  God  has  promised  deliverance  from  them ;  the 
whole  brute  creation  may  fitly  be  represented  as  groaning  under  these 
evils,  and  hoping  and  longing  for  the  promised  deHverance.  And  since 
inanimate  nature  is  also  under  a  curse,  and  is  also  to  be  delivered 

>  Our  tranBlataTS,  pcobablj  nnderetuiding  afoit  la  refer  to  the  nnlMlievuig  world  of  nun. 
kind,  have  nahappily  loserted  the  pronoan  "  they"  in  the  23d  Tarn.  The  Bible  Union  rSTi* 
Stan  hu, — "and  not  only  to," — which  ia  better.  The  preceding  context  fmnidiM  no  snitabla 
*iitM«dstit  tot  the  plural  pionoQn  "  thej." 
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from  that  cnree,  it,  too,  may  well  be  represented  as  sharii^  in  this 
groaning,  this  deeire,  and  this  hope.  The  thoughtful  and  benevolent 
observer  of  nature  often  aeeniB  to  hear  her  sighs,  and  to  sympathize 
with  her  Bufferings.  He  sees  so  much  of  barrenneeB  in  large  tracts  of 
the  earth's  sur&ce,  so  much  ground  eacombered  with  briars  and 
horns,  so  many  poisonous  plants,  so  much  malaria  polluting  the 
atmosphere,  such  numerous  veetigea  of  violent  convulsions  in  the  past, 
80  many  deadly  simooms,  destructive  tornadoes,  earthqufikes,  volcajiic 
eruptions,  ezteoisiTe  droughts  and  bli^ts,  so  many  promises  of  spring 
that  autumn  fails  to  Mfil,  so  many  germs  that  never  come  to  ma- 
turity, such  all-pervading  imperfection,  and  such  a  universal  doom  of 
decay; — ^that  his  heart  is  deeply  saddened,  and  the  sigh  which  heaves 
his  bosom  seems  to  him  but  a  sympathetic  echo  of  the  plaintive  sigh  of 
universal  nature.  And  if  he  surveys  the  brute  creation,  how  much 
he  finds  to  confirm  and  deepen  this  impression :  how  many  hideous 
monsters,  ferocious  animals,  venemous  reptiles,  and  tormenting  insects, 
in  the  earth,  the  waters  and  the  air ;  what  fierce  contests  among  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest;  what  murrains  and  pestilences  among  the 
domestic  animals;  what  hard-hearted  cruelty  towards  them  on  the 
part  of  maa ;  how  much  pain  and  disease,  and  what  a  universal  doom 
of  death,  answering  to  the  nniveisal  decay  of  vegetable  nature.  Surely 
he  does  not  widely  err,  if  he  hears,  in  his  own  involuntary  groan,  but 
a  reqxjnae  to  the  universal  groan  of  the  animal  creation;  if  he  sees  in 
the  sofinsed  ^e  of  the  expiring  quadruped,  a  mingled  expression  of  pro- 
test ^^nst  wrong,  patience  in  suffering,  and  the  dim  prophecy  of  a 
coming  deliverance.  One  needs,  in  fact,  no  extraordinary  measure  of 
imagination  or  sensibility,  inorder  to  feel,  in  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
tliat  somethiriff  has  happened, — that  a  hostile  force  has  come  in  upon  na- 
ture, de&dng  her  beau^,  disturbing  her  harmony,  marring  her  per- 
fection, and  hindering  her  from  reaching  her  destined  goal.  Viewed 
in  this  li^t,  the  expressions  of  the  apostle  no  longer  seem  too  bold 
and  strong  to  be  applied  to  inanimate  and  irrational  nature. 

The  scriptural  precedents  for  such  lively  personifications  of  nature 
are  very  ample.  The  land  moumeth,  and^the  herbs  of  every  field 
wither,  for  the  wickedness  of  tbem  that  dwell  therein.  The  voice  of 
blood  crieth  from  the  ground.  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  places 
are  ^ad,  and  the  desert  rejoices  with  joy  and  singing.  The  deep 
utters  his  voice  and  Ufts  up  his  hands  on  high.  The  heavens  rejoice; 
the  earth  is  ^ad;  the  sea  roars;  the  field  is  joyful;  and  all  the  trees 
rejoice  before  the  Lord.  All  attentive  readers  of  the  Scriptures  are 
too  ^miliar  with  such  figurative  expreaaions  as  these  to  feel  any  sur- 
prise at  meeting  with  them,  or  to  find  any  dif&culty  in  understanding 
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them.  All  that  ia  aecessary  to  justify  them  is,  that  the  subject  and 
the  occaaion  be  Bach  as  natoraUj  to  excite  the  imagination  and  the 
poetic  faculty,  and  that  they  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of 
the  discooTse,  not  too  violent  and  abrupt.  In  the  present  case  they 
occur  in  a  passage  r^narkable  for  its  sustained  rhetorical  elevation 
and  its  sublimity.* 

The  expression,  "t\ie  whole  creation,"  in  verse  22,  is  so  comprehen- 
sive  that  nothing  should  be  excluded  from  it  which  is  not  required 
to  be  excluded,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  apostle's  argument,  or  by 
the  expressions  which  he  employs.  Good  angels  and  other  worlds, 
Mien  angels  and  impenitent  men,  are  excluded;  the  two  former  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  that  they  are  to  have,  and  the  two  latter  be- 
cause  we  do  hww  that  they  are  not  to  have,  any  part  in  the  glory 
in  question.*  Christians  are  excluded,  as  being  separately  specified  in 
the  passage  itseU.  This  brings  within  the  compass  of  the  expression 
juat  what  the  great  majority  of  oommentators,  ancient  and  modem, 
have  believed  it  to  include,  namely,  t^e  whole  of  this  terrestrial  crea- 
tion, animate  and  inanimate,  except  man. 

As  to  the  question  of  fatA,  in  respect  to  a  future  renovation  of  this 
earth,  the  passage,  as  here  interpreted,  has  no  difSculty  peculiar  to 
itseU.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  representations  of  the  prophets  of ' 
the  Old  Testament.  Th^  distinctly  foretoll  such  a  renovation  in  con- 
nection with  the  consummation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Such  pass- 
ages as  Isai.  xi.  &-9;  Ixv.  17-25;  Ezek.  xidt.  25-27;  and  Hoeea  iL 
ld-23,  were  donbtlees  the  germs  from  which  the  Bobbins  derived  tiieir 
doctrine  of  the  physical  renovation  of  the  world  at  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  That  snch  was  their  doctrine  is  amply  proved  by  the  testi- 
monies adduced  from  their  writings  by  Tholuck,  and  other  commenta- 
tors on  this  passage.  In  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  they  applied  to 
the  eommeruxfme^  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  prophecies  which  related 
rather  to  its  comjAedon.  Corresponding  intimations  are  not  wanting 
in  the  New  Testament.  These  are  indeed  for  the  most  part  ind- 
dental,  very  brief,  and  suggestive  rather  than  affirmative,  as  in  Matt. 
xix.  28;  Acts  iii.  21;  2  Pet.  iii.  13;  but  sometimes  more'explicit  and 
circumstantial,  though  clothed  in  highly  figurative  language,  as  in 
Bev.  xzi.  The  stead&st  believer  in  ijie  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  will  not  staler  at  this  promise  of  God  through  unbeliel  He 
reads  that  the  earth  was  cursed  on  acoount  of  man'a  sin;  and  that  it 
is  to  be  dehvered  from  the  curse  in  connection  with  man's  deliverance 

1  "Quid  nnqnus  Cicero  dixit  grandiloqaentiaa  1"  eialuDU 
clodng  TeiBU  of  tbii  diaptsr.  Soma  nipposo  that  Longiiiii 
he  rackoned  BbuI  of  Tunns  Mnong  Ite  great  ontors. 

*  The  itpoatle  ipeaki  of  suttan  ml^ect  to  onr  koovledga.    oUcfur  itt-   T.  22. 
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from  Bia;  and  he  accepto  both  as  true.  His  iaith  ia  not  founded  in 
the  kDown  laws  of  nature;  but  no  known  law  of  nature  contradicts  it, 
or  dedaree  it  to  be  absurd.  The  natural  philosopher  may,  in  his  piti- 
ful unbeUef,  smile  or  scoff  at  the  idea  of  any  such  change,  on  moral 
grotufds,  in  the  condition  of  the  physical  world;  but  he  will  neyer  be 
able  to  prove,  either  that  all  thin^  always  were,  or  that  all  things 
always  will  be,  just  as  they  are  now;  he  will  never  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  material  and  brute  creation  did  not  lose  something  by  man's 
sin,  and  will  not  gain  something  by  man's  redemption.  We  have  no 
inclination  to  fill  out,  by  our  own  conjectures,  the  picture  of  the  future 
destiny  of  our  globe  which  we  believe  to  be  sketched,  in  strong  and 
sure  outlines,  upon  the  canvaas  of  prophetic  revelation.  We  prefer  to 
leave  it  incomplete,  until  He  who  drew  the  outline  shall  fill  up  the 
picture  according  to  his  own  ungueased  plan.  We  may  have  a  firm 
&ith  in  the  general  propoeition,  that  the  material  world  is  to  undergo 
a  glorious  transformation,  coeval,  and  corresponding  in  some  sort,  with 
the  change,  so  plainly  and  emphatically  predicted,  in  our  own  bodies, 
without  committing  oursdvee  to  any  of  the  crude  and  puerile  fancies 
of  the  ancient  Chiliasts  or  the  modem  millenariana. 

A.  N.  Arnold. 

Uaduos  UtiiTiMtrT,  H.  Y. 
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"VTEXT  to  the  Lord  Jeans  Ohriat,  tie  apoetle  Paul  ie  the  moBt  promj- 
-L*  nent  person  in  the  New  Teetamont.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  devoted  to  a  record  of  hia  life,  labors  and  suf- 
ferings; and  be  is  the  author  of  fourteen  of  the  epistles  in  the  New 
Testament,'  We  therefore  propose  to  give  a  connected  sketch  of  hia 
history,  to  endeavor  to  remove  some  difficulties  which  have  been  sng- 
geeted,  and  to  seek  to  make  clearer  some  paesagea  in  his  life  which 
have  been  thought  to  be  obscure. 

Paul  was  bom  in  Tarsus,*  the  metropolis  of  the  Boman  province  of 
Cilicia,  aud  distinguished  in  its  connection  with  Greek  philosophy  and 
literature.  Although  bom  in  a  heathen  city,  he  was  a  Jew.  He 
was  care^  to  state  this  on  several  occasions,'  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
Philippians*  he  says  that  he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  By  this  statement  we  nn- 
derBtand  not  only  that  he  himself  was  not  a  mere  proselyte  to  the 
Jewish  &ith;  but  that  he  was  descended  from  a  long  lino  of  Jewish 

t  Wa  H«  a«u«  thkt  tbe  aotbonbip  of  the  Epirtle  to  the  Hebrews  ii  a  diapated  point  But 
ire  think  the  Height  o[  eridenoe  ii  io  fftTor  of  Penl  beiag  tha  anlhor.  Bee  GaDsaen'e  Canon 
ot  tbe  E0I7  Scriptures,  pegs  33S. 

>AeUxxu.3.  lActszii.  30;  ziiLS;  izTi.  i.  •PhU.iiuS. 
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anceBtora  witiiout  admixture  of  gentile  or  proselyte  blood ;  and  also 
tliat  he  and  his  family  were  strict  in  their  adherence  to  the  Jewish 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

Paul  was  also  a  Boman  citizen.  Not  by  purdiaae,  sa  waa  some- 
times the  case,'  tut  by  birth,  which  was  regarded  as  a  higher  privi- 
ly. Some  have  eappoeed  that  his  birth  at  Tarsus  secured  him  this 
privU^:*  bat  this  cannot  be;  as  it  was  after  the  tribune  knew  that 
he  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  that  in  ignorance  of  his  citizenBhip,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  scourged.*  It  is  evident  therefore  that  either  the  father  of 
Paul,  or  a  more  distant  ancestor,  had  personally  received  the  freedom 
of  Borne.  This  may  have  been  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money,  or  received  for  services  rendered  to  the  State,  or  to  some  emi- 
nent citizen;  or  as  Wieeeler  argnes,^  it  may  have  been  acquired  by 
manumission  from  slavery.  We  know,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
the  apostle  himself,  that  he  was  freebom.* 

It  ia  evident  &om  Acts  zviii.  3,  that  he  learned  a  trade.  This  wafi 
in  accordance  with  an  established  practice  among  tJie  Jews ;  for  it  was 
a  saying  of  Babbi  Judah,  "He  that  teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade,  does 
the  same  as  teach  him  to  be  a  thiol"*  This  practice  is  a  good  one, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  some  still  follow  it  who  do  not  expect 
to  earn  their  bread  by  manual  labor:  for  the  present  prince-royal  of 
Prussia  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  early  education 
of  Paul.  On  accoont  of  its  schools  and  learned  men.  Tarsus  was 
ranked  with  Athens  in  Greece,  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt.'  Some,  aa 
as  Cave  and  Lardner,  believe  that  Paul  was  fully  instructed  in  all 
the  Eberal  arts  and  sciences  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus ;  and  Br.  Bentley^ 
thinks  it  is  evident  &om  Acts  zzvii  (Qy.  Acts  xvii?)  "if  nothing  else 
had  been  now  extant,  that  Paul  was  a  great  mastw  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks;"  whUe  Conybeare  and  Howson*  think  that  his  education 
at  Tarsus  was  limited,  being  strictly  Jewish  in  its  character,  and  con- 
ducted at  home  rather  than  at  school;"  for  they  say,  "the  Hebrew 
boy  would  not  lightly  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  gentile  teaching." 


*Taraiii  wumkde  ■  free  cit7,(TTTtii  libera,)  by  Angagtne  Cdmt  :  but  tLia  onlyooofemd  oa 
Um  pa^U  llw  privilege  of  being  gOT«riied  by  theii  ovd  lam  and  nugUtrBtea,  and  of  being  ex- 
empt from  tribnle.  At  a  later  period  in  ita  biiloiy,  Tanoi  was  raised  to  the  digni^  of  a 
B(nnan  Colony,  and  thug  obtained  for  its  peopis  the  rights  of  Soman  eitieeoehip. 

■  Acta  nil  24.  '  Cocybeaie  and  Havson'e  Life  and  Epiitlee  of  Paal,  toL  I,  p.  TC. 

•  Aota  ixii  28.  •  Alford. 

'  Strabo  rays  that "  in  all  tbat  Telatea  to  philoeophy  and  general  edaoation,  it  na  eren  more 
illutriona  than  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Conybeare  and  HoTion's  Life  and  Epistles  oF  Panl. 
VoLI,p.  22. 

«  Eitto'g  CydopBdia.  Vol.  II,  p.  481.  *  Vol.  I.,  p.  50. 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  dedde  this  question :  bat  we  think  that  the 
general  bearing,  as  well  as  the  addreases  and  letters  of  the  apostle, 
indicate  tliat  he  was  a  man  of  conBiderable  culture;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  tJiat  he  poBBeeeed  a  greater  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature  than  he  would  have  obtained  in  a  mere  Jewish  school. 

But,  wherevOT  he  commenced  Mb  education,  we  know  that  he  con- 
tinued it  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
age  at  which  he  went  to  Jerusalem.  Conybeare  and  Howson  tliink 
that  it  waa  probably  "between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen."  Bev. 
W.  L.  Alexander  in  Kitto's  Cyclopffidia,  supposes  that  it  was  "  after 
he  was  fourteen  years  old;"  iind  Hemsen  is  of  the  opinion  that  "he 
did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  trained  under  Oamaliel  till  about  the 
age  of  thirty.  We  think  that  the  statement  of  the  apostle^  that  he 
wafi  "brought  lip  at  the  feet  of  Chunaiiel,"  and  his  dedar&tion,'  "My 
ma.nner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  among  mine 
own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews;  whidi  knew  me  firom 
the  beginning,  (if  they  would  testify,)  that  aft^  the  most  stnutest  sect 
of  our  religion,  I  Uyed  a  Pharisee;"  su^^t  a  middle  view.  At  from 
ten  to  fourteen  he  would  not  be  called  a  youth,*  and  if  he  did  not  go 
to  Jerusalem  till  he  was  thirty,  he  could  net  have  been  known  there 
from,  his  youth.  We  think  tiiat  having  used  to  some  oonraderable 
extent  the  educational  advantages  of  Tarsus,  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
when  he  was  between  seventeen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  that  city  for  several  years. 

Gamaliel  the  teacher  of  Paul,  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  a  prudent  man,*  but  he  was  the  gnuidson  of  Hillel,  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  school  that  bears  his  name;  and  was  himself 
so  iamous  as  a  doctor  of  the  law,  that  he  is  one  of  the  seven  who 
have  been  honored  with  the  title  of  Eabban ;  and  it  is  a  saying  of  ^e 
Talmud,  that  "since  Babban  Gamaliel  died,  the  glory  of  the  law  has 
ceased."* 

Paul  was  a  Pharisee,  but  we  think  that  a  mistaken  view  of  his 
moral  and  religious  character  has  prevailed.  He  has  be^i  regarded 
as  a  desperately  wicked  man.  This  has  probably  arisen  from  his 
persecuting  the  church  so  violently,  and  from  his  calling  himself  the 
chief  of  sinners;'  and  also  from  the  &ct  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees,  and  pronounced  woea  against 
them.'  But  Paul's  own  account  of  himself  indicates  that  before  his 
conversion  he  was  a  moral  iind  devout  man,  who  desired  to  do  the 

lAotsiiii,  3.  ■  Aola  iiTi.  4r^.  •  Sn  Lake  ii.  42-43.        <Ac(«t.M-39, 

*  Conybtire  uid  Hoinoii,  toL  I,  p.  57.        *  I  Tim.  i.  16.  ^  Luke  li.  39-14. 
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will  of  God.  He  sajra  that  he  "was  zealoos  toward  God;"'  that 
"touching  the  righteoasneaa  which  ia  in  the  law,  he  was  blameleaa;"* 
that  he  had  "  lived  in  all  good  conscience  hefore  God  until"  that  day  f 
and,  "I  thank  God,  whom  I  Beire  from  my  forefethers."*  The  last  text 
BQggeets  that  his  ancestors  also  were  devout  persons.  He  opposed 
the  followcors  of  Jesus  because  he  believed  that  Jesus  was  an  impostor; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  whcou  Jeeus 
smd  to  his  disciples,'  "Whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service."  Paul  says  of  the  course  which  he  pursued,*  "  I 
verily  thought  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  Of  course  we  beliovo  that  he  acted  sinfully,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  known  better.  We  only  object  to  exaggerated 
statements  as  to  his  wickedness. 

The  fiiBt  mention  of  Paul  in  the  Scripture  narrative  is  at  the  ston- 
ing of  Stephen,  when  we  are  told  that  "the  witnesses  laid  down  their 
clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul,"'  this  being  the 
name  by  which  he  was  then  known.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the 
age  of  Saul  at  that  time.  Nimlat  is  very  indefinite,  and  may  be  used 
of  any  one  firom  twenty-three  to  forty  years  of  age."  We  know  bow- 
ever  that  he  was  then  a  man  of  position  and  influence.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  consenting  to  the  death  of  Stephen;*  and  we  find  that 
he  had  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  arrest  men  and  women,  and 
commit  them  to  prison;"  and  that  increasing  in  the  virulence  of  his 
opposition,  and  "breathing out threatcnings  and  slaughter,"  be  "went 
unto  the  high  priest,  and  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus,"^  that 
he  might  pursue  his  persecutions  in  that  city.  And  we  know  that  he 
obtained  the  desired  commiflBion,"  Now  we  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  ao  much  authority  would  have  been  entrusted  to  one  who  was 
under  thirty  years  of  age. 

We  also  find  that  in  writing  to  Philemon,"  he  calls  himself  "  Paul 
the  aged."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  wrote  that  epistle  about 
two  years  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  Greswell  makes  ^t  arrival 
to  be  twenty-two  years  after  the  stoning  of  Stephen ;  Anger,  twenty- 
foor  years;  Hsenlein  and  Pearson,  twenty-seven  years,  and  Ush^, 
twen^-nine  years."  Now  if  we  reckon  that  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age  when  Stephen  was  stoned,  he  would  at  the  writing  of  the  epistle, 
have  been  fifty-nine,  according  to  Hsenlein  and  Pearson;  and  siity- 

■  Acta  ziiL  3.  >  PhilpfHUis  iii.  6.  ■  Acta  iziiL  1.  *  II  Timolliy  L  S. 
>  John  iri  2.                                  *  Aits  zzvi.  6.  *  Aoto  rii.  68 

■  BobuMon'B  Qr««k  and  Eaglidi  L«ii<wn.        *  A«tt  Tiii.  1,  ">  Aett  Tiii.  3;  iiri.  tO. 
u  A«te  ii.  1-^                                "  Acta  itti.  12.  »  Fbilauou  9. 
K  Alsiudai  in  KiUo'i  CyBlopMdi*,  roL  I,  p.  53. 
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one,  according  to  Usher;  and  ve  donbt  whether  he  would  have  called 
himself  "Paul  tlie  aged,"  at  a  mnch  earlier  age  than  these. 

The  date  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen  is  BUppoeed  by  Ueher  and  Peax- 
Bon  to  have  been  A.D.  34;  by  Ksenlein,  A.D.  36,  and  by  Greawell 
and  Anger,  A.3).  37.  We  think  that  the  date  given  by  Usher  and 
Peareon  ia  probably  the  correct  one. 

It  has  been  sapposed  by  some  that  the  statements  that  Paul  was 
consenting  to  the  death  of  Stephen,*  and  that  he  gave  his  voice,  or 
vote,*  against  those  who  were  put  to  death,'8howB  that  he  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim :  but  while  we  admit  that  the  Bup- 
poeition  is  reasonable,  we  think  that  had  this  been  bo,  he  would  have 
stated  the  {act  at  some  time  when  he  was  speaking  of  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  Judaism. 

Where  was  Paul  during  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ?  We 
have  no  means  of  answering  this  question.  Bat  if,  as  we  suppose, 
Stephen  was  stoned  within  a  year  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ, — and  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  occupied  about  three  years 
and  a  half, — then  at  the  commencement  of  that  ministry  Paul  was  about 
twenty-aix  years  old,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  this  he  had  re- 
tamed  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus.  But  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem;  and  the  pubUc  preac^ng  of 
the  apostles  attracted  his  attention,  and  aroused  his  opposition,  and 
he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  trying  to  stop  the  spread  of 
what  he  ignorantly  thought  were  blasphemous  doctrines. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  period  in  the  life  of  Paul,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  refer  to  the  conversion  of  Paul.  Henan, 
in  his  recent  work  on  "The  Apostles,"  says  that  the  whole  matter 
was  mere  hallacination  on  the  part  of  Paul :  that  he  had  been  affected 
by  terrible  visions  since  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  now  excitement 
and  &,tigue  caused  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  tirew  him  to 
the  ground;  that  a  thunderstorm  may  have  just  then  occnrred  to 
cause  darkness ;  tJiat  he  auppoted  he  saw  Jesus,  and  heard  bim  speak, 
but  that  the  whole  affiiir  was  an  illusion.  But  we  prefer  to  believe 
the  statemeuts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  think  that  we  show  less  credulity 
in  doing  so,  than  if  we  were  to  adqpt  M.  Eenan's  view  of  the  matter. 

We  have  three  accounts  of  this  conversion.  That  given  by  Lnke,* 
and  those  given  l^  Paul  to  the  people  at  Jerusalem,*  and  to  King 
Agrippa.'  From  these  we  learn  that  as  Paul,  with  others,  drew  near 
to  Damascus,  to  ezecate  the  conunission  of  the  chief  priests,  there 

I  Aoto  xxii.  20.  >  tftw.  t  Acts  xivi,  10. 

*  Acts  ii.  1-lS.  t  Ada  zxii.  5-11.  •  Aeto  uri.  12-lS. 
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suddenly  Bhone  upon  them  a  great  light,  which  caused  them  to  fall  to 
the  earth;  that  Paul  heard  a  sapematural  voice  distinctly  saying  to 
him,  "Saul,  8aul,  why  persecatcst  thou  me?"  Believing  himaelf  en- 
gaged in  a  religiooB  work,  he  inquired  with  astonishment,  "Who  art 
thou,  Lord?"  And  to  his  surprise  he  heard,  "I  am  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, whom  tiiou  persecutest"  Paul  immediately  yielded,  and  in- 
quired, "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  Jesus  instructed  him 
to  go  to  Damascus,  telhng  him  that  he  should  there  receive  further  di- 
rections. Paul  rose  irom.  the  earth  and  found  himself  blind,  and  was  led 
to  the  city  by  the  men  who  were  with  him.  In  this  state  he  rem^ed 
three  days,  during  which  he  fested.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the 
state  of  his  mind  during  t^ese  days.  It  is  probable  that  he  occupied 
them  with  prayer  and  meditation,  and  we  know  that  he  saw  in  a  vision 
AnaniftA  coming  to  him  to  restore  hia  sight*  At  the  expiration  of 
the  three  days,  Ananias  came  by  divine  direction,  and  told  Paul  that 
Jeens  Christ  had  sent  him  that  he  might  receive  "sight  and  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghoet"  There  then  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Paul,  "as  it 
had  been  scales,"  and  he  was  able  to  see,  and  being  instructed  that  it 
was  his  duty,*  he  arose  and  waa  baptized,  probably  by  Ananias. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  severed  narratives  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other:  but  we  think  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy.  Paul 
says'  that  he  and  the  men  that  were  with  him  all  fell  to  the  earth ; 
and  Luke  tells  us,*  that  while  Jesus  was  speaking  the  men  stood 
Bpeechless.  The  men  no  doubt  fell  to  the  earth,  aa  Paul  says  they 
did;  and  rising  as  soon  as  they  recovered  &om  the  shock,  they  stood 
speechless,  as  Luke  tells  ns.  Paul  says,*  "They  that  were  with  me 
saw  indeed  the  light,  and  were  a&aid :  but  they  heard  not  the  voice 
of  bim  that  spake  to  me."  Lnke  eays*  "the  men  heard  a  voice,  but 
saw  no  man."  We  sometimes  say,  "I  heard  a  voice,  but  did  not  hear 
what  you  said."  So  we  may  suppose  that  these  men  heard  a  voice, 
i.  e.,  a  sound ;  but  not  the  voiee,  i.  e.,  the  words  of  Jesus. 

We  pass  to  the  apostolic  labors  of  PauL  He  is  positive  in  stating 
that  he  received  no  human  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
but  that  he  received  the  gospel  "by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ"^ 
He  also  asserts  that  he  had  received  the  apoetleship  from  Jesus  Christ 
himself  He  says,'  "Paul,  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man, 
but  by  JesuB  Christ."  And  he  asks,*  "Am  I  not  an  a^wetle?  am  I 
not  free?  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?"    There  has  been 

>  Adt  ii.  12.  '  A«t«  xxil  le.  •  Airif  zitL  14. 

*  Acta  ii.  7.  '  Aeli  ixii.  9.  •  Aoto  ii.  7. 

iG«LLll-13.  »Q»I.  i.  1.  •ICor.ij.l. 
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some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  the  f^)Ostle  saw  Jeeus  Christ. 
There  were  several  oGcaaioiiB  on  which  Paul  saw  Jesos  Christ.^  But 
we  think  that  the  occasion  to  which  he  especially  refers,  ia  the  time 
when  JeeuB  met  with  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  Ananias  said  to 
him,  "Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jeens  that  appeared  unto  thee  in 
the  way  as  thou  earnest,  hath  sent  me."*  And  in  his  statement  to 
Agrippa,  Paul  speaks  of  Jesus  as  saying  to  him  at  that  time,  "I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a 
witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things 
in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee."'  And  his  appointment  as  the 
apostle  especially  to  the  Qentiles,  was  made  known'  to  him  at  the 
same  time;  for  Jesus  added,  "Delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and 
from  the  Oentilee,  unto  whom  I  now  send  thee."* 

Immediately  after  his  baptism  he  began  to  preach  in  the  syna- 
gogues at  Damascus.'  At  first  aig^t  the  statement  of  Luke^  appears 
to  conflict  with  that  of  Paul/  but  a  little  ezamioation  will  remove 
this  impression.  Paul  simply  asserts  that  he  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  consult  with  those  who  were  apoBtles  before  him :  but  that  receiv- 
ing a  special  commission  by  "  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  he  acted 
independently  of  the  other  apoatles;  and  that  when  he  left  Damaaeus 
he  "went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  to  Damascus."  This  does 
not  conflict  with  the  statement  of  Luke,  that  after  his  baptism, 
"straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Probably  soon  afterwards  he  went  into  Arabia,  which 
was  not  &r  distant,  and  after  remaining  there  for  a  season,  he  re- 
turned to  Damascus,  resuming  his  work  in  the  synagogues,  and  con- 
founding Uie  Jews,  "proving  that  this  is  the  very  Christ"'  Whetier 
he  met  with  opposition  a£  flrst,  we  do  not  know;  but  finally  the  Jews 
resolved  to  kill  him,  and  probably  thinking  that  Paul  might  be  aware 
of  ikwc  intention,  and  would  leave  the  city,  they  watched  the  gates 
day  and  night  for  an  opportnnity  to  accomplish  theu:  purpose.  But 
the  disciples  let  him  down  in  a  basket  from  the  window  of  a  house  on 
the  waU  of  the  city,*  and  thus  he  escaped  from  them.  Speaking  of 
this  Paul  says,  "Li  Damascus,  the  Governor  under  Aretas  the  King 
kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  desirous  to  appre- 
hend me :  and  through  a  window  in  a  basket  was  I  let  down  by  the 
wall  and  escaped  his  hands."  Damascus  was  in  the  province  of  Syria; 
hat  for  some  cause,  unknown  to  ns,  it  was  at  this  time  in  the  power 


*  AcU  ii.  25:  II  Cor.  li.  32-33. 
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of  the  King  of  Arabia.  Many  such  clianges  of  aathority  were  tempo- 
ralily  occurring,  whidi  have  only  been  known  to  have  occurred  by 
coins,  inscriptions,  or  the  incidental  remarks  of  writers. 

Luke  does  not  tell  us  how  long  Paiil  had  been  converted  when  he 
escaped  &om  Damascus ;  bat  he  intimates  that  he  went  from  there  to 
Jerusalem,  and  Paul  tells  us,'  "After  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days."  Assnming  with 
Pearson  and  Usher  that  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  in  the  year  after 
the  stoning  of  Stephen,  this  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  would  be  A.D.  38.* 

"When  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem  the  diBciples  of  Christ  were  afraid  of 
him,  knowing  him  to  have  been  a  bitter  persecutor;  but  Samabas  took 
him  to  the  apostles,  assuring  them  of  his  conversion,  and  tolling  them 
how  he  had  preached  the  gospel  boldly  at  Damascus.  It  appears* 
that  there  were  only  two  of  the  apoetlea  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
Peter  and  "James  the  Lord's  brother."  We  need  not  be  surprised  at 
this,  as  l^e  work  of  the  apostles  was  to  go  forUi  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel. 

Paul  preached  boldly  io  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  during  his 
stay  in  Jerusalem,  and  disputed  against  the  Hellenistic  Jews.*  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Jesus  appeared  to  him  while  he  was  in  a  trance, 
and  told  him  to  leave  Jerusalem  quickly,  because  the  Jews  would  not 
receive  his  testimony.*  The  disciples  knowing  the  Jews  were  seeking 
to  kill  Paul,  took  him  to  Caesarea,  about  fifty-five  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  sent  him  on  his  way  to  Tarsus. 

We  now  lose  sight  of  Paul  for  a  time:  but  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
was  not  inactive.  He  tells  us,'  that  after  he  left  Jerusalem,  he  came 
into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Oilicia;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  spent 
his  time  in  itinerating  and  preaching  to  the  Gentiles^  throughout  those 
two  provinces.  But  about  four  or  five  years  after  Paul  left  Jerusalem 
we  hear  of  him  again.  Those  who  were  scattered  in  consequence  of 
the  persecution  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the 
gospel  wherever  they  went,  yet  only  to  the  Jews.'  But  some  of  them 
coming  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  preached  to  the  Qentiles,'  and  a  great 

>  Gftlatiuu  i.  8. 

•  Tb*  time  vben  it  Li  moBt  proliable  tfaat  Aretu  conld  have  ralsd  in  Dudmciu  todIiI  ap- 
pear to  b«  within  >  7SK  or  two  after  the  death  of  Tiberiua,  A.D.  3T;  becaoae  at  that  time 
ViteUina  aent  home  the  army  be  waa  taking  agiinst  Aretaa:  on  the  gTOuad  tkit  Tibenoi 
being  dead,  he  had  not  nfficiant  authoritj  far  the  war.  See  Joaephni,  AntiqoitiM,  Book 
XVIII,  cbsp.  5,  i  3. 

■  Galatiaut  i.  18-19.  •  'xutirunit.  *  Acta  xxii  1T--21. 

•  Galaliuu  i.  21.  i  Acts  xiii.  21.  *  Acta  xi.  19. 

■  Ada  zi.  20.  The  wa^t  of  anthorilj  seems  to  be  in  faror  of  'BXXiru  a«  the  tme  reading, 
initead  ol'tM^^nnU:  and  the  coDlaxt  appears  to  require  it 
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number  of  them  "believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord."  The  church  at' 
JeroBalem  having  heard  from  Peter  of  the  work  of  ihe  Lord  upon 
OomelioB  aod  Hb  frienda,  and  concluded  that  God  had  "to  the  Qea- 
tiles  granted  repentuice  nnto  life/'  were  prepared  to  hear  of  this  work 
at  Antioch,  and  they  sent  Barnabas  to  tiiat  dby.  When  he  arrived 
at  Antioch,  be  rejoiced  at  what  he  saw  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  after 
remaining  awhile,  he  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Paul ;  who  returned  with 
him  to  Antioch :  and  they  labored  together  there  in  the  gospel  for  a 
year. 

The  disdplee  were  called  CbriHtians  first  at  Antioch :'  but  whether 
as  a  term  of  reproach  aa  some  suppose,  or  by  divine  appointment  as 
others  think,  we  do  not  know.  We  may  remark  here,  that  for  a 
number  of  years  from  this  time,  although  Paul  spent  most  of  his  tome 
in  other  places,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  Antioch  as  his  home.* 

At  t^e  expiration  of  a  year,  the  church  at  Antioch  resolved  to  send 
pecuniary  assistance  to  the  poor  scuote  at  Jemaalem;  and  Barnabas 
and  Paul  were  appointed  to  carry  this  to  the  eldera  at  that  city. 
This  was  Paul's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  hie  conversion.  It  is 
evident*  that  he  did  not  at  that  time  see  any  of  the  apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  iho  reason  is  obvious.  Herod  had  killed  James  the 
brother  of  John,  and  woold  have  alao  killed  Peter,  if  he  had  not  been 
delivered  by  mirade.*  In  accordance  therefore  with  the  injunction  of 
their  Lord,'  the  apostles  would  now  be  engaged  in  labor  in  other 
cities.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  bad  accomplished  the  object  of  their 
journey,  they  returned  to  Antioch,*  taking  with  them  John,  who  was 
also  cilled  Mark,  and  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas. 

While  the  church  in  Antioch,  witii  the  prophets  and  teachers  who 
were  there,  were  engaged  in  special  religious  exercises,  the  Holy 
Spirit  directed  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  should  be  set  apart  for  a  spe- 
cial work.  This  was  done  with  fasting,  prayer,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Taking  John  Mark  with  them,  they  went  to  Beleucia,  and  from 
thence  to  the  i^and  of  Cyprus,  the  native  place  of  Barnabas.  Visit- 
ing Salamis,  they  afterwards  went  to  Pf^hoa,  the  residence  of  Sergiua 
Paulus,  the  proconaol'  of  the  island.  Here  Paul  wrought  hia  first  re- 
corded miracle,  by  inflicting  temporary  blindness  upon  Elymas,'  a 
Jewish  sorcerer  who  sought  to  influence  the  proconsul  againat  Chris- 
tianity; and  the  result  of  .the  miracle  was  the  conversion  of  the  pro- 
consuL    We  have  all  along  called  the  apostle  by  the  name  by  which 

lActiii  26.  ■  Bm  Acta  lii.  25;  liii.l;  liv- 26;  it.  30;  itiU.  22. 

*  Qalitiuu  u.  1,        <  Ad*  liL  1-10.         *  Hattheir  i.  23.         *  AcU  lii.  25  ;  lui.  1. 
I  'Arfnim-  That  Cfpnu  wu  k  procoosaUte  ippeua  from  ■  coin,  ud  *1io  from  tn  ancieat 
iiMcription.    See  Hotm'*  Introdaction,  Vol.  I,  p.  30.  *  Acta  xiil  11. 
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lie  is  generally  known ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  up  to  this  time  he 
IB  invariably  called  Saul,  aad  that  Luke  stating  here  diat  he  is  also 
Faol,*  he  is  henceforth  known  only  by  the  latter  name.  We  shall 
recur  to  this  sul^ect. 

From  Cyprus,  BamabaA  and  Paul  went  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia, 
(where  John  Mark  left  them,)  and  thence  to  Antioch  in  Fisidia,  where 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  listened  attentively :  but  multitudes  of  the 
latter  manifeeting  an  interest  in  the  word  which  was  preached,  die 
Jews  became  envious,  and  contradicted  and  blasphemed.  Paul  and 
Bamabaa  then  declared  the  purpose  of  God  to  save  the  Gentilee; 
and  this  led  to  greater  bittemesB  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  who  ex- 
pelled them  out  of  their  coasts.  Having  shaken  "  off  the  dnst  of  thdr 
feet  agunst  them,"*  Paul  and  Bamabaa  went  to  Iconium  in  Lycaonia, 
where  a  great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks  believed.  They  re- 
mained here  a  long  time,  but  the  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the  un- 
believing Gentiles,  and  Paul  and  Bamabaa  were  obliged  to  flee.  They 
went  to  the  cities  of  Lyetra  and  Derbe,  and  preached  in  them 
and  in  the  smronnding  country.  At  Lystra,  Paul  healed  a  cripple 
who  had  never  walked,  and  this  led  the  people  to  suppose  that  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  had  come  to  visit  them,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  had 
difficulty  in  preventing  them  from  offering  sacrifices  to  them.  But 
Jews  firom  Antioch  and  Iconium  came  and  persuaded  the  people,  who 
allowed  them  to  stone  Paul  and  drag  him  out  of  the  city,  where  they 
left  him,  supposing  that  he  was  dead.  He  however  rose  up  while  the 
disdplee  were  standing  around  him,  and  went  into  the  dty.  The  next 
day  he  and  Barnabas  went  to  Derbe.  Thence  they  returned  to  Lys- 
\i&,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  confirming  the  disciples  and  or- 
daining elders  in  every  church.  They  afterwards  went  through 
Fisidia  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  then  down  to  Attalia,  and  thence 
saOed  to  Antioch,'  where  they  "rehearsed  to  the  church  all  that  God 
had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened  the  door  of  ^th  unto 
the  Gentiles." 

Paul  and  Barnabas  now  remained  a  long  time  at  Antioch,*  but  cer- 
tain men  came  down  from  Judea,  and  taught  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision in  order  to  salvation.*  Paul  and  Barnabas  contradicted  these 
assertions,  and  finally  the  church  at  Antioch  sent  them  with  other 
brethren*  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles  and  elders  on  this  sub- 
ject.   This  was  Paul's  third  visit  to  Jerusaiem  since  his  conversion. 


>  Ada  xiii.  9,  •  Acta  liii.  51;  ir*lU>e' 

•ActBiiT.2e.  «AcUziT.28: 

■  litiu  Kff*i%  t«  h*Te  bMn  on«  of  theae.    See  GaUtiani  ii.  1. 
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The  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  church  at  Jemsalem,  came  to- 
gether to  consider  and  decide  on  the  question  concerning  which  Faul 
and  Barnabas  had  come.  After  mnch  disputing,'  Peter  reminded  the 
assembly  of  the  oonveraion  of  ComeHus  and  his  friends;  Faul  a,nd 
Barnabas  related  what  they  had  seen  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  among 
the  Gentiles;  and  James,  who  appears  to  have  been  president  of  the 
assembly,  gave  his  opinion,  that  all  which  shonld  be  required  of  the 
Oentile  converts  was  abstinence  from  idol  pollution,  fornication,  things 
strangled,  and  blood.  The  whole  assembly  agreed  to  this,  and  they 
reaolTed  to  send  with  Faul  and  Barnabas  two  of  the  principal  breth- 
ren, Judas  Barsabas  and  Silas,  as  a  deputation  to  the  church  at  Anti- 
ocb,  to  convey  their  decision.  Having  thus  accomplished  their  mission 
Faul  and  Barnabas  returned  with  their  companions  to  Antioch  to 
make  their  report,  which  was  very  aatisfiictory  to  the  brethren  there. 

After  a  time  Fanl  proposed  to  Barnabas  to  go  a^n  and  visit  the 
churches  in  every  city  where  they  had  preached  the  gospel.*  This 
led  to  a  difficulty  between  them.  Barnabas  determined  to  take  Mark 
with  them,  but  Faul,  remembering  that  he  had  left  them  before,  soon 
after  they  started,*  was  unwilling  to  do  so.  The  result  was  they  went 
separately.  Silas  bad  not  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  Paul  took  him  as 
a  companion,and  Barnabaa  took  Mark  and  sailed  to  Cyprus.  Faul  and 
Silas  visited  the  churches  in  Syria  and  CiHcia,  and  thence  went  to 
Derbe  and  Lystra.  Here  they  found  a  young  disciple  named  Timo- 
thy,* whom  Fanl  chose  for  one  of  his  companions,  and  his  mother 
being  a  Jewess,  F&ul'  had  him  circumcised,'  to  satisfy  the  Jews  which 
were  in  that  region.' 

Leaving  Lyatra,  they  went  through  Phrygia  and  GaJatia,  and  came 
to  Troaa,  in  Northern  Mysia,  where  Paul  saw  in  a  vision^  a  man  from 
Macedonia,  saying,_  "Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  He 
concluded  that  this  was  a  divine  call,  and  therefore'  went  to  Philippi, 
the  first  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia.  Here  Lydia  and  her  house- 
hold were  converted.*  Here,  also,  Faul  expelled  the  spirit  of  divina- 
tion from  the  damsel:  which  led  to  Faul  and  Silas  being  brought 

'  AcU  IT.  7.  ■  Aeti  IT.  86.  »  Acta  liii.  13. 

*  Timothj  WM  prob»bly  converted  it  Psnl'i  first  Tiiit  to  Lystra.  Acts  liv.  6.  See  I  Tim- 
othy i.  2;  IT  Timothy  i.  2;  I  CorLnthi»ii»  \i.  1*.  15, 

>  When  Paul  took  Titug  Iji  Jersaalem  a  abort  time  before  this,  be  would  not  allov  the  Jev- 
ish  Christians  there  to  compel  him  to  be  circumcised,  (Galatians  ii.  3,)  because  he  wu  a  Qreek. 
and  be  thns  insieted  en  Gentile  freedom  from  the  Jewish  law.  He  neemi  now  to  haTe  takeo 
a  different  course  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  whose  mother  was  a  Jeweaa,  to  proTC  that  he  was 
not  nnwilliuf;  that  those  of  Jewish  duscent  should  continus  to  observe  the  law  of  Mosos. 
•  Acts  ivi.  3.  1  Acte  »Ti.  9. 

*  Luke  here  commences  lo  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  the  company,  by  using  the  plural  »< 

*  These  appear  to  have  been  Ibe  first  converta  to  Christianity  in  Europe. 
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before  the  magistratea,  who  ordered  them  to  be  beaten,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prison.  In  the  night  the  jailor  and  hia  household  were 
converted  and  baptized.  The  next  day  Paul  and  Silas  were  brought 
out  from  priaon  by  the  mf^trates,  and  proceeding  on  their  joum^, 
they  went  through  Amphipolia  and  Appolonia  to  TheasalonicfL  Here 
Paul  met  both  with  success  and  peraecution.  He  went  thence  to 
Berea,  where  the  Jews  again  caused  trouble.  Leaving  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy to  follow  him,*  Paul  went  on  to  Athens.  Here  Paul  addressed 
the  Al^eniajis  at  the  Areopagus  in  a  speech  which  manifests  his  tact 
and  prudence,*  and  in  which  he  not  only  exposed  the  folly  of  idolatry, 
but  set  before  them  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  claims 
of  that  God  who  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  had  created 
and  preserved  them,  and  held  them  responsible  for  th^r  conduct. 

On  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy  at  Athens,  Paul  seems  to  have 
sent  the  latter  to  Thessalonica,  and  the  former  to  some  other  part  of 
Macedonia,*  and  then  proceeded  to  Corinth,  Here  he  met  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  a  converted  Jew  and  his  wife,  and  abode  with 
them,  working  at  his  trade  as  a  tentmaker  and  preaching  the  gospel, 
for  a  year  and  a  haJf.  After  this,  accompanied  by  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla, he  went  to  Ephesus,  where  after  a  short  stay  he  left  them,  that 
he  might  go  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  one  of  Uie  Jewish  feasts.  This 
was  his  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Having  remained  in  that  city  bat 
a  short  time  he  returned  to  Antioch.* 

After  remaining  some  time  at  Antioch,  Paul  started  on  another 
journey,  going  over  Qalatia  and  Fhrygia,  and  thence  to  Ephesus,  in 
which  city  he  dwelt  about  three  years.*  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  ap- 
pears to  have  directed  the  baptism  of  some  of  John's  disciples,  whose 
knowledge  was  so  defective  that  they  had  not  heard  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,*  During  his  stay  in  Eph&sus  Paul  wrought  many  miracles  and 
met  with  much  success  in  preaching  the  gospel  Towards  the  close 
of  his  stay  there,  Paul  intending  to  go  into  Macedonia,  sent  Timothy 
and  Erastus  before  him;  and  after  they  were  gone,  the  uproar  occur- 
red, in  which  for  two  hours  the  people  cried  out,  "Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians."  Paul  seems  to  have  been  in  great  danger  at  this 
time;  but  by  the  advice  of  his  firiends  he  kq)t  out  of  the  theatre 

>  A<ti  iTit.  11, 15. 

■  Web*ve  no  doubt  that  .c  ttintsuunTT^nt  ifuw  (Acta  iTii.  22,)  should  ba  translated  ";e 
are  lerj  deioat,"  or  in  vorda  of  limilar  import. 

■SecIThvnaloniaiisiii.  1,2;  Acta  iviii.  5.  *  Acl«  iviii.  S2. 

■  The  time  of  Paal'B  ita;  at  Epliesni  ia  noted  in  Acta  lii.  in  penoda.  Fint,  three  montha, 
Tene  8;  then  two  yean,  vena  10;  Iben  a  tetaaa,  rarse  22;  m^ing  in  the  <rhol«  the  three 
jean  qK>ken  of  in  Acta  zi.  31.  *  Acta  tix.  2. 
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vhere  the  people  were  aeseiubled,  and  therefore  eecaped  the  intended 
mischief.* 

Leaving  EphesoB,  Paul  spent  some  months  in  Macedonia  and  Greece 
Proper,  and  then  with  a  number  of  companions,*  inclading  Luke,  he 
started  for  Jerusalem.  On  his  way  from  Philippi,  he  stayed  some  days 
at  Troafl,  and  while  there  reettn^  a  young  man  to  life.  Thence  by 
several  stages  he  reached  Miletus,  where  the  elders  of  the  cburdi  at 
Ephesus  came  to  him,  and  he  gave  them  a  solemn  charge  and  took  an 
affectionate  ^eweU.  At  CWarea  he  was  warned  of  the  afflictions 
that  awaited  him  at  Jerusalem ;  bat  though  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  these  warnings,*  he  refused  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose;^ 
and  with  the  alms  he  had  collected  for  the  poor  saints,*  he  reached 
Jeruaalem  for  the  fifth  time  since  his  conversion. 

On  reaching  Jerusalem,  Paul  immediately  placed  himself  in  commu- 
jication  with  James  and  the  brethren,  and  told  them  "what  tilings 
God  had  wrought  among  the  Crentiles  by  his  ministry."  They  in  re- 
turn told  him  that  the  Christian  Jews  believed  be  t&ugbt  that  the  Jews 
among  the  Gentiles  "ou^t  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither 
to  walk  after  the  customs,"  and  they  advised  him  to  contradict  these 
reports  by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  sacrifices  of  four  poor  brethren, 
who  had  taken  the  vows  of  a  Nazarite.  They  argued  that  while  this 
would  show  that  he  was  not  oppwed  to  Jews  observing  the  law  of 
Moses,  it  would  not  interfere  with  liie  previous  decision  respecting  the 
Gentiles.  Paul  acted  on  this  advice,  but  whatever  influence  it  had 
upon  the  believing  Jews,  it  did  not  remove  the  hatred  of  his  onemies. 
The  Jews  of  Asia  raised  a  tumult,  declaring  that  Paul  had  taken 
Greeks  into  the  temple  and  had  thus  polluted  it.*  They  would  have 
killed  him  if  Claudius  Lysias,  the  Boman  bibun^  had  not  rescned 
him  firom  their  hands.  Obtaining  permission  to  address  the  people, 
Paul,  standing  on  the  stairs  of  the  castle,  spoke  to  them  in  Hebrew 
and  gave  an  account  of  his  birth,  his  zealous  persecution  of  the  saints, 
his  conversion,  his  interview  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  appointment  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles.  Up  to  this  point  they  heard  him  with  silence 
and  attention;  but  his  reference  to  the  Gentiles  again  excited  them, 
and  they  cried  with  loud  voices  that  it  "was  not  fit  that  he  should 
live." 

Probably  the  ixibune  had  not  understood  what  Paul  said  to  the 
people  in  Hebrew,  and  supposing  him  a  maleiactor,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  examined  by  scourging,  that  be  nught  be  induced  to  confess  his 
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crude;  bat  F&nl  escaped  thie  by  telling  that  he  waa  a  Boman  citizen. 
On  the  next  day  the  tribune  ordered  the  Sanhedrim  to  aaBemble  and 
toob  Paul  before  them.  Here  Panl  declared  that  he  -was  called  in 
question  concerning  "  the  hope  and  resonection  of  the  dead,"  and 
thia  led  to  a  contention  between  the  Fhariseee  and  Saddacees  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  Claudius  Lysias  had  again  to  take  Paul  into  the 
castle. 

A  conspiracy  was  now  made  to  kill  Paul,  and  the  tribune  being 
informed  of  it,  sent  hira  protected  by  four  hundred  and  seventy  aol- 
diers  to  Ceesarea,  the  residence  of  Felix,  the  Boman  Governor.  On 
hearing  the  charges  and  Paul's  ansver,  Felix  delayed  giving  judg- 
ment, ^d  Panl  remained  a  prisoner  at  Csesarea,bnt  was  allowed  con- 
considerable  liberty,  and  had  a  number  of  opportunities  of  preaching 
Christ  to  Feliz.  At  the  end  of  two  yeais  Felix  was  superseded,  and 
to  please  the  Jews,  he  left  Paul  a  prisoner.  Festus,  who  came  in  the 
place  of  Felix,  being  alao  willing  to  please  the  Jews,  was  disposed  to 
send  Paul  to  Jerusalem  for  further  examination.  But  Paul  knowing 
his  danger,  used  his  privilege  of  a  Boman  citizen,  and  appealed  to 
Cteear.  Agrippa,  the  great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  King 
of  the  tetrarchies  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Philip  and  Lysa- 
nias,  came  with  Bemice  his  sister  to  visit  Feetus,  and  Paul  had  an  op- 
portnuity  before  them  aad  others  of  giving  sji  accoont  of  his  conver- 
sion, and  of  the  perfect  accordance  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  resolt  was  a  decision  that  Panl 
had  done  nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the  law,  and  might  have  been 
set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  Osesar. 

Paul  was  sent  to  Borne  with  other  prisoners,  in  charge  of  a  centu- 
rion nuned  Julius,*  Luke  and  Aristarchns  accompanying  him.*  They 
Bailed  from  Caesarea  to  Myra  in  Lycia,  and  then  took  another  vessel 
for  Italy.  At  Fair  Havens,  Paul,  who  had  obtained  &vor  with  the 
centorion,  represented  to  that  ofBcer  that  in  the  advanced  season  of 
the  year  it  was  nnsafe  to  proceed;  bat  the  centurion  determined  to 
go  on,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  passed  through  great  perils, 
and  at  last  were  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita,  now  called  Malta. 
Here  they  stayed  three  months,  Paul  performing  numerous  miracles 
and  obtaining  mncb  favor  with  the  people.  They  proceeded  on  their 
journey  by  way  of  Syracuse,  Ehegium,  and  Puteoh.  On  reaching 
Borne,  the  centurion  gave  up  his  charge  to  the  proper  officer.  Paul 
had  long  desired  to  visit  Bome,*  and  now  he  is  there.  But  it  is  as  a 
prisoner.    As  however  no  serious  charge  was  laid  against  him,  he 
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was  allowed  to  dwell  in  a  house  which  he  hired,  having  a  Boldier  to 
guard  him.  The  chief  Jews  at  Borne  having  come  together  for  the 
purpose,  Paul  spent  a  whole  day  in  "persuading  them  concerning 
Jesiis,  both  out  of  the  law  and  out  of  the  prophets,"  Some  believed 
and  others  believed  not.  Paul  then  announced  that  salvation  was  sent 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  waa  of  coarse  unable  to  leave  his  bouse,  but 
many  came  to  him,  and  to  all  who  did  so  he  was  able  to  preach  the 
gospel  without  hindrance  for  two  years.^ 

Here  Luke  closes  his  narrative,  but  we  know  irom  the  epistles  of 
Paul  that  his  labors  at  IU)me  were  successful,  and  that  some  of  Gssar's 
household  became  Christians.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  by  being 
beheaded.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  this  occurred. 
Some  think  that  it  was  soon  after  the  close  of  Luke's  narrative,  while 
others  believe  that  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
after  a  second  imprisonment  at  Bome.  The  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter  opinion.  While  at  Rome,  and  probably 
towards  the  close  of  the  two  years  mentioned  by  Luke,  Paul  wrote 
the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Coloseians,  and  Philippians,  and  to  Phil- 
emon. In  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  while  speaking  of  his  "  desire 
to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,"  be  expresses  his  confidence  that  he 
shall  live,'  and  says  he  expects  to  visit  them  soon,*  In  the  letter  to 
Philemon  be  requests  that  a  lodging  may  be  prepared  for  bim,  as  he 
believed  that  through  Philemon's  prayers  he  should  soon  be  able  to 
visit  him.' 

The  second  epistle  to  Timothy  was  also  written  from  Rome;  but  in 
this  we  find  the  apostle  in  a  different  frame  of  mind,  and  with  differ- 
ent expectations.  Instead  of  expecting  to  visit  his  friends,  he  is  look- 
ing for  a  speedy  martyrdom.'  His  imprisonment  during  the  two 
years  mentioned  by  Luke  was  lenient;  but  now  it  is  very  rigid.' 
Then  his  dwelling  was  well-known,  for  numbers  came  to  him;  but 
now  Oneaiphorus  had  to  seek  him  very  diligently.'  Then  he  had  nu- 
merous friends  with  him,  as  Tychicus,*  Aristarchus,  Mark,  Justus, 
Epaphras,  Luke,  and  Demaa."  But  now  Lemas  has  forsaken  him, 
Orescens  has  gone  to  Galatia,  and  Titus  to  Dalmatia,  and  Tychicus 
has  been  sent  to  Epbesus.  Only  Luke  is  with  him."  Then  there 
seemed  no  risk  in  being  known  as  the  friend  of  Paul;  but  now  he 
says,  "  At  my  first  ajiswer  no  man  stood  witJi  me,  but  all  men  forsook 
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me."'  Timothy  was  with  him  when  he  wrote  the  letters  to  the  Phi- 
hppians,*  Coloesians,^  and  to  Philemon  ■*  but  now  in  his  louelinees,  he 
greatly  desires  to  see  Timothy,*  and  urges  him  to  make  efforts  to  come 
soon,  and  before  winter.* 

It  has  been  supposed  that  soon  after  the  close  of  the  two  years 
spoken  of  by  Luke,  a  change  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  at 
Rome,  which  led  to  a  change  in  tiie  circumstances  of  the  apostle. 
But  s  careful  reading  of  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy  will  lead  to  a 
different  opinion.  He  requests  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  a  cloak  he  left 
at  Troas  with  Oarpns,  and  also  some  books,  but  especially  the  parch- 
ments.' He  telle  Timothy,  evidently  as  a  matter  of  news,  that  he 
had  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus,  and  that  Eraatus  abode  at  Co- 
rinth.' But  if  the  epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  close  of  Luke's 
narrative,  and  before  Paul  had  been  liberated,  then  it  was  more  than 
five  years  since  Paul  had  been  at  either  of  these  places.  And  Trophi- 
mus was  not  left  at  Miletus  at  the  last  visit  before  Paul's  imprison- 
ment, for  he  went  on  with  Paul  to  Jerusalem.'  And  Timothy  was 
with  Paul  in  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,'"  and  would  have  known  at 
the  time,  if  Erastus  was  then  left  behind.  We  therefore  conclude 
that  soon  after  the  close  of  Luke's  nairative,  Paul  was  set  at 
liberty;  that  he  travelled  more  or  less  extensively,  certainly  visiting 
Troas,  Ck)rinth  and  Miletus;  and  apparently,  Ephesus,  Macedonia," 
Crete,"  and  Nicopolis."  Perhaps,  as  some  think,  he  went  as  far  as 
Spain,"  and  even  to  Britain.  And  returning  to  Rome  at  the  end  of 
these  travels,  perhaps  aJready  a  prisoner,  he  was  treated  very  rigor- 
ously and  soon  after  suffered  martyrdom. 

There  are  some  q>ecial  incidents  and  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  Paul,  which  claim  our  attention.  One  of  these  is  the  change  of  his 
mune.  There  has  been  much  said  on  this  subject,  and  we  cannot  add 
any  thing  that  is  decisive.  Origen  thinks  that  his  parents  gave  him 
two  names:  Saul,  a  Jewish,  and  Paul,  a  Boman  one;  and  Conybeare 
and  Howson  adopt  this  opinion  as  probable,  with  the  suggestion  that 
.  the  Roman  name  may  have  been  given  in  honor  of  the  feraily  through 
whom  his  ancestors  recived  their  freedom."  Jerome  says  that  the 
name  Paul  was  assumed  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  Sergius 
Paulus."    Augustine  believes  that  the  apostle  took  it  in  token  of  hia 
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humility ;'  and  Ambroee  tella  na  that  AnaniaB  gave  him  this  name  at 
his  baptism.  But  all  that  we  know  is,  that  up  to  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Faphos  he  ia  always  called  Saul;  that  the  Evangelist  then 
states  that  he  is  also  Paul,*  and  that  tcom  that  time  he  is  called  by 
others,  and  by  himself,  Paul.  We  incline  to  the  opinion,  however, 
that  the  name  Paul  was  given  or  assumed  on  account  of  his  Gentile 
mission  and  connections. 

His  rapture  and  visit  to  the  third  heavens  nezt  claims  oar  notice. 
Luke  does  not  apeak  of  this  in  the  Acts;  and  all  we  know  about  it  is 
what  Paul  tella  us.*  Various  opinions  have  been  offered  respecting 
it.  Some  think  it  occurred  at  the  time  when  he  was  struck  to  the 
earth  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  W.  L.  Alexander*  thinks  it  was  in 
the  trance  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.'  Pearson*  thinks  it  was 
while  he  was  at  Antloch,  before  he  started  on  his  first  missionary 
journey.^  We  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  opinions  is  correct. 
When  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and  Iconium  stoned  Paul  at  Lystra,  they 
"drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead."  Sut  while 
the  disciples  stood  round  about  him,  ha  rose  up  and  came  into  the 
dty."^  Speaking  of  his  rapture,  in  his  second  letter  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, Paul  says,  "Whether  in  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out 
of  the  body  I  cannot  t«lL"  We  think  that  this  might  very  well  be 
affirmed  of  the  time  when  his  enemies  supposed  they  had  killed  him, 
and  when  his  Mends  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  when  a 
miraculous  cure  was  certainly  wrought,  if  he  was  not  restored  &om  a 
state  of  death.  Paul  tells  us  that  this  occurred  fourteen  years  before 
he  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  being  written  A.D.  60, 
would  give  A.D.  46  for  the  date  of  the  rapturous  vision,  and  this  is 
the  date  given  in  reference  Bibles  as  the  time  when  he  was  stoned  at 
Lystra. 

Paul  speaks  of  "a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"*  aa  being  ooimected  with  the 
rapture  and  revelations  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  There  has 
been  much  speculation  on  this  also;  but  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing tohat  it  was.  We  agree  with  Ke&nder  in  saying,  "We  mnst 
regard  it  as  something  entirely  personal,  affecting  him  not  as  an 
i^Kstle,  but  as  Paul;  though  in  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to 
its  characteristics,  it  would  be  foolish  to  decide  more  precisely  what 
it  was."  But  keeping  in  mind  oar  su^^tion  about  the  rapture  oc- 
curring at  the  time  when  he  was  stoned  at  Lystra,  we  would  farther 
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softest  that  it  is  veiy  probable  that  vhile  he  was  miraculously  re- 
stored, perhaps  &om  actual  death,  s  pernuuient  injury  firom  that  ston- 
ing, painful  or  humiliating  in  its  nature,  may  have  been  allowed  to 
remain,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  says,  of  preventing  hia  being  "  exalted 
above  measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the  period  of  the  visit 
which  Paul  made  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  after  hia  conversion.' 
W.  L.  Alexander*  thinks  it  waa  either  the  second  visit  spoken  of  by 
Luke,'  or  was  a  private  visit  which  occurred  between  that  and  the 
next  visit  which  Lake  najrates.*  In  another  article,*  Mr.  A.  indinee 
to  the  latter  opinion.  But  a  comparison  of  Acts  zv.  and  Galatians  ii. 
convinces  ns  that  these  chapters  refer  to  the  same  visit,  and  that  the 
second  visit  referred  to  in  the  epistle  is  identical  with  the  third  men- 
tioned by  Luke.  We  have  already  seen  that  at  Paul's  second  visit  to 
Jerusalem  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  saw  any  of  the  apoB- 
Uea;  and  in  writing  to  the  QtJatians  he  was  not  speaking  of  mere 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  bat  of  intercoaae  with  the  apostles.  He  asserts 
that  he  did  aot  learn  the  gospel  of  man,  bat  of  God^  that  it  waa  three 
years  after  his  conversion  before  he  saw  any  of  the  apostles,  tmd  then 
only  Peter  and  James;  and  that  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion 
he  again  had  an  interview  with  some  of  the  apostles,  viz.,  James, 
Cephas,  (Pet^,)  and  John.  Paul  says,  "  they  gave  to  me  and  Barna- 
bas the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  that  we  should  go  unto  the  heathen 
and  they  unto  the  circumcision."*  In  Luke's  account  we  find  that  the 
letter  &om  the  apostlee  and  brethren  makes  especiEil  mention  of  "oar 
beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul"  as  "men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives 
for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Christ."^  We  are  aware  that  Titos 
and  John  are  mentioned  in  Galatians  ii.  as  being  in  Jerusalem  at  this 
visit,  and  that  they  are  not  named  in  Acts  zv.  But  it  is  ezpreealy 
said  in  the  latter  chapter  that  "certain  other  of  them"  were  sent  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Titus 
was  one  of  those  then  sent;  and  while  only  Peto*  and  Jamee  are  men- 
tioned by  name  as  speaking  at  the  council,  (besides  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas,) we  learn  that  others  did  speak,*  and  John  may  have  been  among 
them ;  or  the  recognition  of  which  Paul  speaks  may  have  been  a  pri- 
vate and  distinct  affair  sometime  during  this  visit.  It  may  be  objected 
still  fiirther,  that  while  in  Acts  zv.  it  is  said  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
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vere  aeot  on  a  miBeion  by  the  church,  in  Oalatiana  u.  Paul  says  he 
went  by  revelation.  But  there  were  other  occasions  in  the  history  of 
Paul  when  he  had  special  revelations,  while  others  were  the  general 
actors.* 

We  pass  to  Paul's  disputes  with  Peter  and  Bamabaa.  The  former 
is  referred  to  only  by  Paul.*  His  object  in  speaking  of  it  waa  only  to 
vindicate  the  course  he  had  pursued,  as  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Judaizing  teachers  in  the  churches  of  Galatia.  The  dispute  was 
about  the  old  question  which  had  been  so  often  ^tated,  whether 
those  who  had  been  circumcised  should  eat  with  those  who  had  not. 
It  is  evident  that  Paul  was  right  in  the  matter,  for  it  waa  in  accordance 
with  the  instruction  which  Peter  had  received  from  (Jod.*  When 
called  to  account  for  his  conduct  when  he  visited  Cornelius,*  Peter 
vindicated  himself  by  a  declaration  of  that  instruction,  and  of  the  re- 
sults which  had  followed  his  oourse.'  When  the  question  of  what 
should  be  required  of  Gentile  believers  was  discussed,  at  Jerusalem, 
Peter  a^ain  referred  to  his  visit  to  Cornelius.*  And  now  visiting  An- 
tioch,  he  at  first  ate  with  the  Gentiles;  but  when  others  came  from 
Jerusalem,  he  separated  himself  from  GentQe  Christians,  because  he 
feared  what  these  new  comers  might  say.  Paul  thought  this  was 
wrong,  and  as  he  says,  "withstood  him  to  the  ftice,  because  he  was  to 
be  blamed." 

With  reference  to  the  dispute  with  Barnabas,^  it  is  more  difficult  to 
come  to  a  decisive  opinion.  It  is  likely  that  there  were  faulla  on  both 
sides.  Barnabas  was  interested  in  his  nephew,  Mark,  and  determined 
to  take  biTn  with  them;  but  Paul  remembered  that  Mark  had  left 
them  before,  and  was  unwilling  that  he  should  go  now.  Barnabas 
may  have  thought  that  Paul  was  assuming  the  superior  position ;  and 
Paul  may  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  conduct  of  Barnabas 
when  Peter  was  at  Antioch." 

But  we  think  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  both  these  cases. 
Apostlee  and  ministers  of  Christ  are  laUible  men,  and  may  act  and 
speak  with  undue  warmth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Paul  was  permanently  estranged  from  either  of  these  brethren.  Years 
after  this,  Peter  spoke  of  "our  beloved  brother  Paul,"  as  having  writ- 
ten a  portion  of  the  "scriptures."*  And  after  this  difficulty  we  find 
Paul  referring  to  Bamabaa  as  a  fellow-laborer  with  himself.'"  And 
while  the  difficulty  occurred  with  reference  to  Mark,  we  find  that  he 

1  See  Acta  ii.  10-12;  xiiii.  It;  Md  compare  Act'ii.  29-30  with  Acts  iiii.  18. 
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afterwards  became  a  fellow-laborer  with  Faal,  wbo  highly  esteemed 
him.' 

Id  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  Fanl  says,*  "If  after  the 
manner  of  men  I  have  fboght  with  beasts  at  Epheaus,"  and  he  proba- 
bly refers  to  the  same  occurrence  in  his  second  letter,  when  he  apeaks 
of  being  delivered  from  "  bo  great  a  death."*  Because  no  such  event 
is  recorded  by  Luke,  some  suppose  this  is  to  be  understood  figurative- 
ly, and  that  Paul  meant  that  men  acted  like  wild  beasts.  But  if  this 
were  his  mefuiing  we  think  that  he  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
have  referred  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  at  Lystra  as  an  il]ustrati9n; 
for  their  conduct  was  more  violent  than  wa£  that  of  any  others  who 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Acta,  We  think  it  quite  probable  that  Paul  may 
have  been  cast  into  the  arena  at  Epheaus,  with  literal  wild  beasts. 
Bat  if  so,  it  cannot  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  the  uproar  in  that 
city,  narrated  by  Lnke;  for  at  that  time  Faul  did  not  go  into  the 
theatre  to  the  people,*  and  therefore  could  not  have  suffered  violence 
at  their  hands.  The  silence  of  Luke  is  not  conclusive  against  the  oc- 
currence, for  in  his  limited  space  he  necessarily  omitted  many  things. 
Paul  says,*  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila  "laid  down  their  own  necks"  for 
his  life;  but  Luke  does  not  relate  this  circumstance.  Faul  also 
gives  ns  a  catalogue  of  his  sufferings,*  which  includes  many  not  nar- 
rated in  the  Acts.  We  are  aware  tiiat  as  a  Boman  citizen  Fanl  could 
not  be  legally  cast  lo  the  wild  beasts;  but  we  know  also  that  he  could 
not  alwaya  secnre  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  that  citizenship,' 
It  may,  however,  be  as  has  been  suggested,  we  believe,  by  Hammond 
and  Whitby,  that  «ird  &/9pantav,  should  be  translated,  "according  to  the 
intention  of  men,"  and  that  it  means  that  the  men  at  Epheaus  intended 
to  throw  Paul  to  the  wild  beasts,  if  they  could  have  got  him  within 
their  power. 

When  before  the  Sanhedrim,  Faul  said  of  Ananias,*  "I  wiat  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  High  Priest,"  Mid  the  truthfulness  of  this 
statement  has  been  called  in  question.  Now  we  learn  firom  Josephus 
that  at  that  time  there  was  great  irregularity  with  reference  to  the 
holding  of  this  office.  Sometime  before  this,  Ananias  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  high  priesthood,*  and  betyeen  the  murder  of  Jonathan"' 
and  the  investment  of  Ismael"  there  was  an  interval  during  which 
there  was  no  high  priest.    Michaelia  suggests  that  during  the  inter- 

I  Coloniaiu  W.  10:  PhilemoD  24;  tl  Timothr  iv.  11.  ■  I  CoriatliiBiii  it.  32. 

■  II  CoriDthiani  i.  B-10.  '  Acta  lii.  80.  *  Romans  iTt.  3,  4. 

•  II  CorinthiaiM  li.  23-26-  '  Acta  lyi,  23.  •  Actc  «iii.  5. 

*  Josepbu*.  An^qaities.    Book  XX;  cb^pter  6;  secUoD  2. 

M  Ibid.    Book  XX.ohapUi  8,  nctioQ  S.  "  Ibid.    Book  XZ, 
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val  Paul  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  tliat  Anamaa  took 
upon  himself  to  act  ba  High  Priest  and  Fresideat  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
It  was  therefore  quite  possible  that  Paul  who  had  just  arrived  at  Je- 
roealem  was  ignorant  that  Auaniaa  had  aaeumed  the  office.  "Admit- 
ting him  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  &ct, 
the  ezpreesion  muBt  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and  a  tacit 
refusal  to  recognize  usurped  authority." 

We  must  not  close  without  referring  to  the  geodral  character  of 
Paul.  His  self-abasement  is  seen  in  the  statements  be  makes  con- 
cerning himself.  Take  as  specimens:  "This  is  a  faithful  saying  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jeeus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  ^ief."^  "Unto  me,  who  am  less  than 
the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace'  given,  that  I  should  preach 
among  the  Qeutilee  the  unseardiable  riches  of  Christ."*  "For  I  am 
the  least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  Grod."* 

Yet  witii  this  spirit  of  aelf-abaaement  ihere  was  a  determination  to 
vindicate  his  character  and  his  position  as  an  apostle,  when  these 
were  called  in  question.  Thus  he  calls  himself,*  "Paul,  an  apostie, 
not  of  m^,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  Qod  the  Father 
Trtio  raised  him  from  the  dead."  He  asks,*  "Am  I  not  an  apoetie? 
am  I  not  free?  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?  are  ye  not  my 
work  in  the  iKird?"  and  he  adds,  "If  I  be  not  an  apostle  unto  others, 
yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you ;  for  the  seal  of  my  apoetleship  are  ye  in 
the  Lord."  He  says,*  "In  nothing  ami  behind  the  very  chiefeet 
f^MHtles,  though  I  be  nothing.  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were 
wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
mighty  deeds."  And  he  asserts,'  "I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind 
the  very  chiefest  apostles."  And  to  show  that  this  was  not  vainglo- 
jiouB  boasting,  he  declares,*  "  But  by  the  grace  of  Gcd  I  am  what  I 
am,  and  his  grace  which  wss  bestowed  upon  me  was  not  in  vain;  but 
I  labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all;  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of 
God  which  was  with  me." 

Paul  also  showed  a  disposition  to  claim  his  legal  rights.  Never 
shrinking  from  duty  to  escape  persecution,  he  did  not  tamely  submit 
to  indignity,  when  an  assertion  of  his  rights  would  secure  him  from 
it.  Thus  when  the  jailor  at  Phihppi  came  to  him  with  what  he  sap- 
posed  woold  be  welcome  intelligence,  "The  magistrates  have  sent  to 
let  you  go,  "Paul  replied,  "They  have  beaten  ns  openly  and  unccm- 

1 1  Timothj  i.  15.  *  Ephesiuii  iii.  S.  •  I  ConnUiiuu  it.  9. 

•  Qalatiaiu  i.  1.  *  I  CorinUiiaiu  iz.  1, 2.  *  II  Corinthiuia  lii.  11,  12. 

'  II  Corinfbuu  il  5.  *  I  CotinUiiuu  xt.  10. 
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denmed,  bfflng  Botaans,  and  have  caet  as  into  prisoQ,  and  now  do 
thoy  throBt  as  out  privily?  Nay,  verily;  but  let  them  come  them- 
selves  and  fetch  oa  out."  And  the  magistrates  "came  and  besought 
them,  and  brought  them  out,  and  deairad  them  to  depart  oat  of  the 
city."*  Wben  the  Boman  tribune  at  Jerusalem,  unable  to  ascertain 
fix)m  the  multitude  the  chai^^  alleged  against  Faul,  "bade  that  he 
should  be  examined  by  scourging,"  Paul  asked,*  "  Is  it  lawful  for  you 
to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Koman,  and  uncondeumed  ?"  And  he  tJius 
escaped  Uie  intended  torture.  And  so  also  when  Feetus,  disposed  to 
please  the  Jews,  inquired  of  Paul,*  "  Wilt  thou  go  up  to  Jeru&alemt 
and  there  be  judged  of  these  things  before  me?"  Faul,  conscious  of 
his  rights,  and  daring  to  maintain  them,  replied  with  the  scathing  re- 
buke, "  I  stand  at  Caesar's  judgment  seat,  where  I  ought  to  be  judged ; 
to  the  Jews  have  I  done  no  wrong,  as  thou  very  well  knowest.  For 
if  I  be  an  offender,  or  have  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I 
refuse  not  to  die;  but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things  whereof  they 
accuse  me,  no  man  may  deliver  me  unto  them,  I  appeal  unto 
Caesar." 

EameBtneaa  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  apostle  FauL  Always 
an  earnest  man,  tiie  same  zeal  which  he  manifested  before  his  conver- 
sion in  persecuting  the  saints,  is  shown  afterwards  in  seeking  to  build 
up  the  futh  which  he  once  destroyed ;  and  in  striving  to  accomplish 
that  object,  he  spared  no  pains,  hesitated  before  no  difficulties,  and 
was  willing  to  encounter  any  amount  of  toU  and  suffering.  With  the 
certain  prospect  of  bonds  and  afflictions,  we  find  him  saying,'  "But 
none  of  these  things  move  me;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  my- 
self, so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  tiie  ministry  which 
I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jeaus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  tiie  grace  of 
God." 

And  there  was  an  unceasing  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  wel&re  of 
those  among  whom  he  had  labored.  As  a  proof  of  thia  we  may  refer 
to  the  nomeroUB  letters  which  he  wrote :  which  though  they  were 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,*  are  also  indicative 
of  Paul's  personal  anxiety  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. His  frequent  revisits  to  those  among  whom  he  had  labored,* 
and  the  meesengeis  he  sent  to  them  from  time  to  time,^  are  also  evi- 
dences of  this  anxiety.  This  Gharacteristic  of  the  apostle  is  brought 
before  us  in  impressive  language  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  when 

1  Acb  iri.  S9-39.  »  Art.  iiii.  £5.  •  Acb  ikt.  ft-Il. 

•  Acta  IX.  24.  '  II  Petar  iU.  15. 

•  Ant*  liT.  21-26;  iy.  36;  itiu.  23;  u.  17-39. 

•  Act!  lii,  22i  II  Cohnthiuu  viii.  16-18;  I  TbenloniMU  iii.  1, 2;  II  XimoUij  It.  12. 
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he  Bays,^  "  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the  (i^pel  of 
Christ;  that  whether  I  come  and  see  you,  or  else  be  absent,  I  may 
hear  of  your  afiairs,  that  ye  stand  fafit  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind 
striving  together  for  the  feith  of  the  gospel." 

We  have  only  incidentally  referred  to  the  epistles  of  Paul;  and 
have  not  attempted  to  fix  their  dates,  or  to  discuss  any  of  Uie  ques- 
tions connected  with  their  history,  as  this  would  have  occupied  more 
space  than  the  limits  of  this  article  allow. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Paul  should  lead  to  thoughtfulness. 
Many  persons  think  that  if  they  are  sincere  in  their  opinions  and 
practices  they  must  be  right.  But  we  find  that  Paul  was  sincere 
when  he  persecuted  the  foUowers  of  Jesus.  Hence  while  he  was  sin- 
cere, he  was  egr^ously  wrong,  and  was  sinning  grievously  against 
Ood.  It  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  be  in  the  same  condition.  And  wa 
should  be  careful  to  know,  not  only  that  we  are  sincere,  but  that  we 
are  right. 

And  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Paul  should  lead  to  hopefulness. 
Who  that  knew  Saul  when  he  was  "breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,"  and  "was  exceedingly 
mad  against  them,"  would  have  supposed  that  he  would  become  Paul, 
the  laborious,  eanjeat,  and  successful  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
gentiles?  Yet  this  was  ever  the  plan  and  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ 
respecting  him ;  for  he  said  to  Ananias,  "  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto 
me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  G-entiles,  and  kings  and  the  children 
of  Israel."  Truly,  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  character  and  conduct  of  any  one  vrith  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  we  need  not  despair  of  his  conversion,  but  may  be 
encouraged  to  earnest  prayer  and  active  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
object. 

WiLLIAU  HUBLIN. 
AsnuM ,  H.  H. 
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TTT^  propose  to  set  forUi  as  compactly  as  possible  what  we 
•  '  conceive  to  be  tbe  Bcriptural  doctrine  oonceming  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  man.  Scriptiir^,we  say:  for  the  Scripture,  althongh  not  writ- 
ten in  a  metaphysical  form  or  with  metaphysical  intent,  is  true  in,, 
itself,  and,  therefore,  true  to  the  &£ts  of  metaphysics.  Moreover,  the 
true  anthropology  is,  as  we  believe,  a  revelation,  aa  much  as  the  crea- 
tion, or  the  immort^ty  of  the  hnman  personality,  or  the  reconciliar 
tion  by  Christ.  We  propose  accordingly  to  free  ourselves  as  &r  aa 
possible  &om  all  preconceptions,  and  come  to  the  Scripture  really  as  • 
disciples, content  to  adjaat,if  itshaUseemnecessary,ourtheorieflto'the 
Scripture,  rather  than  to  accommodate  the  Scripture  to  our  thawies. 
Above  all  things,  we  shall  seek  to  avoid  the  spirit  of  dogmatjsipg.  Al- 
ways indecorous,  it  is  specially  so  in  a  matter  so  grave  and. confessedly 
baffling  as  this.  At  the  very  outaet,  we  make  an  emphatic  disclaimer 
of  any  expectation  of  being  able  to  laydown  all  our  definitions  vrathAb^ 
solute  accuracy.  We  firankly  confess  that  we  do  not  always  see  tbe 
whole  of  our  own  path  dearly.  We  expect  therefore  to  be  chargod'here 
and  there  with  self-contradictions.  Nor  will  the  thoughtful  reader,  who 
knows  that  Truth  is  many-sided,  and  most  always  be  more  or  less 
eclipsed  by  the  shadow  of  human  finiteness,  deem  this  a  fatal  objection. . 
We  feel  assured  that  he  will  judge  the  views  here  presented  by  a 
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staDdard  wHch  would  be  more  rigorous  were  they  aet  fortli  as  dog- 
mas rather  than  bb  hintB  and  tAitatives. 

Doubtless  the  treatment  of  our  topic  would  be  more  natural  and 
authoritatiTe  were  we  to  pursue  the  exegetical  method.  But  the 
limitB  presoribed  by  the  nature  of  a  periodical  forbid  such  a  treat- 
ment. We  must  content  ourselves  with  stating  as  compactly  as  pos- 
sible the  conclusions  we  have  reached  by  the  light  of  exegetical 
study.  We  hardly  need  hint  that  this  very  compactaess  will  doubt- 
leas  often  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  indistinctneae,  ambiguity,  and 
self-contradiction. 

The  scriptural  anthropology,  as  we  conceive,  is  this ;  Man  consists 
of  vafia,  ^uxi,  and  jcveu/ia, — body,  life  or  living  principle,  and  spirit. 
It  is  the  union  of  these  three  which  makes  up  the  wonderful  thing 
which  we  call  a  human  being.  It  is  not  the  body  alone,  nor  the  living 
principle  alone,  nor  the  spirit  alone,  which  makes  the  man;  but  it  is 
the  union  of  the  three.  Herein  lies  our  defence  of  the  term  anthro- 
pology, which  in  this  discussion  we  use  in  its  strictly  literal,  primary 
sense.  Holy  Scripture,  unlike  man,  deals  not  in  half-truths.  Its 
anthropology  is  more  than  somatology;  more  than  psychology;  more 
than  pneumatology;  it  is  mm&iohgy,  physchology  and  pneumatology 
-combined.  We  do  not  affirm  that  this  three-fold  distinction  which 
iwe  have  indicated  is  always  observed  in  Holy  Scripture.  But 
we  do  affirm  that  it  is  observed  with  sufficient  frequency  and 
-emphasis  to  demand  from  us  a  formal  recognition  of  it.  Neither  do 
we  preteod  to  discriminate  with  absolute  accuracy  between  these  sev- 
eral parts  or  aspects  of  man's  nature.  Even  in  the  realm  of  matter 
&ere  are  some  forms  of  life  concerning  which  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  they  belong  to  tie  animal  or  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  is  implied  in  the  very  term  formerly  used  to  designate  them, 
namely,  zoo-pkyte,  that  is,  animal-plant.  So  in  the  human  organism, 
we  cannot  point  out  with  absolute  accuracy  where  the  body  ends  and 
the  vital  principle  begins,  or  where  the  vital  principle  ends  and  the 
spirit  begins.  Certainty  here  is  conceit.  We  must  content  oiirselves 
with  the  scriptural  statements  on  this  point,  and  with  such  general 
outhnes  as  ol^rvation  and  reasoning  give.  With  these  preliminary 
hiutfi  and  cautions,  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  these  three  elements. 

L  Beginning  with  that  which  is  moat  ptJpable  to  us,  we  survey, 
first.  The  Body. 

Nor  need  we  dwell  long  on  it;  for  all  will  admit  that,  so  long  at 
least  as  we  are  constituted  as  we  now  are,  the  body  is  a  constituent 
j)art  of  man.  How  far  the  body  is  ahacHiddy  essential  to  the  existence 
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of  the  personality,  or  in  what  its  identity  predeely  consiets,  are  ques- 
tiona  which  will  be  more  appropriately  diacoased  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  bearing  of  oar  doctrine  on  tiie  matter  of  the  resurrection. 
For  the  present  it  is  enon^  to  say  that  the  body  is  the  organ  of  com- 
munication between  the  other  parte  of  man's  nature  and  tiie  outward 
world:  the  avenue  through  which  he  is  fed  emotionally,  intellectually, 
morally. 

II.  Wa  paas  to  consider  the  second  element  of  man's  nature,  which 
we  take  the  liberty  of  calling  The  I^tche. 

We  are  aware  that  the  use  of  this  term  e^>oflee  ns  to  the  charge  of 
pedantry.  But  inasmuch  as  Christendom  has  persisted  in  clinging  to 
the  old  pagan  notion  of  man's  double  nature,  instead  of  accepting  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  his  triple  constitution,  we  are  compelled,  in 
fideUty  to  God's  revealed  troth  conc^iung  the  second  principle  inter' 
mediate  between  body  and  spirit,  either  to  invent  a  new  word,  or  to 
transfer  the  scriptural  term  iteelf,  i*«rf,  a  word  which,  as  a  personifi- 
cation, already  figures  in  our  language  under  the  form  of  Psyche. 
Modesty  cannot  long  hesitate  as  to  which  is  the  better  alternative. 
What  now  does  Holy  Scripture  mean  when  it  uses  the  t«rm  psyche  ? 
Primarily,  comprehensively  and  controllingly,  the  term  ^o;^^ 
means,  the  breath,  the  life,  the  vital  principle,  that  mysterious  force 
which  makes  the  object  which  p08seBBe8.it,  whatever  it  be,  a  living 
being.  Thus  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the  animal 
kingdom  including  man,  the  terms  describing  the  water  and  land 
animals,  and  rendered  in  oar  version  living  creatures,  or  creatures 
having  life,  are  literally  identical  with  the  terms  rendered  living  soul. 
Thus:  "Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantiy  the  moving  creature 
that  hath  n>n  tfsi,  psyche,  life,  soul."*  "Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  n'H  i^sj  living  psyche,  living  creature,  Uving  soul, 
after  his  kind."*  "To  every  thing  that  creepeth,  wherein  there  is 
tfoj,  psyche,  life,  soul,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  food,"* 
"The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  n*n  tfoi,  living 
psyche,  living  soul."*  The  term  psyche  then  in  ite  primary,  essential, 
controllii^  sense,  means  l^e  life,  the  vital  principle. 

And  what  roost  wonderfol  thing  this  vital  principle  or  principle  of 
life  is  I  What  its  nature  is,  whether  material  or  immaterial, — what  its 

>  Generia  i.  20.  ■  Oenems  i.  24.  *  GeDemi  i.  30. 
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origin  and  laws  of  vorking,  Ib  the  most  baffling  as  well  ae  fascinating 
of  nature's  secrets,  utterly  defying  lancet  and  microBCope,  crucible 
and  balance,  physiologist  and  philosopher.  And  yet,  although  we  do  not 
understand  its  origin  or  nature,  we  do  understand  something  of  its 
phenomenal  movements  and  relations.  Phenomenally  surveyed,  the 
psyche  seems  to  be  endowed  witii  a  moat  mysterious  gathering,  form- 
ing, organising,  directing  force.  In  some  utterly  inscrutable  way,  it 
seema  to  gather  around  it  material  atoms  for  the  body  it  informs  and 
vitalizes,  and  manifests  itself  in  all  varieties  of  sensation,  emotion,  in- 
stinct, reason.  It  seems  to  be  the  inmost  centre  and  pivot  of  the  per- 
sonality, around  which  the  whole  man,  as  now  constituted, — ^physi- 
cal, emotional,  intellectual,  spiritual, — gathers,  crystalizes,  and  lives, 
according  to  an  order  of  Qod's  own  establishing.  In  answer  to  its 
mystic  power,  the  heart  throbs,  the  lungs  dilate  and  contract,  the 
sensibilities  awaken,  the  passions  take  fire,  the  im^^inaUon  roams,  the 
reason  marches  forth  in  logical  sequence,  the  will  stjides  on  in  exploits 
of  conquest. 

And  all  this  is  shared,  although  in  an  immeasurably  lower  degree 
by  the  animals  around  him.  Keason  and  instinct,  we  are  disposed  to 
beheve,  are  only  relative,  comparative  terms.  That  which  in  man  we 
call  reason  in  animals  we  call  instinct.  As  that  mysterious  force 
which  vitalizes  and  builds  up  the  &,bric  of  the  human  body  is  the 
same  mysterious  force  which  vitalizes  and  builds  up  the  &bric  of  the 
animalcule,  so  that  mysterious  guide  which  teaches  Newton  how  to 
establish  the  law  of  gravity,  and  Shakespeare  how  to  write  hia  Ham- 
let, and  Stephenson  how  to  bridge  the  St.  Lawrence,  seems  substan- 
tially to  be  the  same  mysterious  guide  which  teaches  the  beaver  how 
to  build  his  dam,  and  the  robin  when  to  migrate,  and  the  ant  how  to 
construct  its  spiral  home.  The  difference,  as  we  believe,  is  not  so 
much  one  In  nature  or  kind,  as  one  in  degree  or  intensity.  As  the  dia- 
mond is  the  same  substance  with  charcoal,  only  under  superior  crystal- 
line form,  so  reason  seems  to  be  the  same  substantially  with  instinct, 
only  in  an  intensely  organized  state.  One  controlling,  essential,  all- 
characterizing  element  is  common  to  man  and  animals,  namely:  life, 
psyche,  soul. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
define  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  psyche.  Knowing  nothing  here, 
we  have  nothing  to  state.  NeiUier  do  we  affirm  that  tiie  Scripture,  in 
using  the  term  in  those  cases  where  it  is  translated  soul,  uses  it  as 
absolutely  identical  with  life.  But  we  do  affirm  that  when  it  uses 
the  terra,  even  in  the  cases  just  alluded  to,  it  very  generally  uses 
it  with  a  paramount,  controlling  reference  to  its  primary  signification 
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of  life,  or  vitalizing,  infonning,  plaatic,  force.  Of  course,  in  the  case  0 
■man,  the  psyeke,  that  Tna/sterious  aomething  in  virtue  of  whieh  he  is  a 
liviing  being,  is  immeaeurably  ennobled  by  its  union  with  the  third 
dement  of  kis  Tiaiure.     But  of  thia  we  shall  treat  presently, 

A  word  in  relatioo  to  the  bearing  of  sin  on  the  psyche  will  be  ap- 
propriate. The  psyche  as  such,  considered  in  itself,  has  inherently  no 
moral  quality.  But  it  may  take  on  a  moral  hue.  And  that  moral 
hue  is  given  it  by  the  character  of  the  third  element  of  man's  nature, 
the  pnenma,  or  spirit.  If  the  pneuma  be  sinless,  as  in  the  caee  of  the 
unfallen  Adam,  then  the  psyche  appears  as  sinless.  If  the  |meuma  be 
sinAil,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  fallen  Adam,  then  the  peyche  appears  as 
sinful.  Moreover,  when  the  pneuma  fiJls,  it  loses  aU  authority, 
completely  vanquished  by  the  psyche.  Accordingly,  Holy  Scripture 
frequently  calls  unregenerate  men  psychical,  because  whatsoever  of  the 
pneumatic  there  is  in  them  lies  utterly  dormant,  in  fact,  as  though 
extinguished  altogether.  The  life  they  live  being  animal  rather  than 
celestial,  they  are  described  by  a  term  which  Links  them  with  the  ani- 
mal creation.    Still  the  peyche  as  such  has  no  moral  quality. 

Glance  now  at  some  of  the  principal  phases  under  which  the  psyche, 
as  it  appears  in  man,  may  be  surveyed. 

1.  We  will  beg^n  with  the  lowest.  The  pBychical  man  may  be 
entirety  a  creature  of  sense.  Instead  of  his  ruling  his  body  his  body 
rules  him.  He  is  sensuous,  gross,  brutal  in  his  tastes.  Eye,  ear, 
taste,  touch — every  capacity  is  prostituted  to  the  most  groveling 
purposes.  In  one  scriptural  word  he  is  carnal.  Such  are  the  epi- 
cures, the  sots,  the  Ubertines  of  society.  Psychical  and  sensuous, 
soul  and  sense  in  their  case  are  well  nigh  convertible  terms,* 

2.  Note,  as  a  second  phase  of  the  psychical  nature,  that  whole  range 
of  feeling  and  temperament  which  we  call  cesthetic.  To  this  range 
belong  the  sensibilities,  specially  aa  they  are  called  into  play  by  what- 
soever is  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  The  organs  of  sense, — eye,  ear, 
touch, — are  the  organs  by  which  the  psyche  comes  into  communication 
with  the  outward  world,  and  can  take  the  impress  of  whatsoever  is 
beautiful  or  glorious  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  architecture,  in  mu- 
sic, in  nature.  And  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  Qod  has  given  us  this 
capacity  t  What  exhaustless  fountains  of  pure  delight  does  it  open  to 
us  I  And  if  ever  there  be  a  man  who  has  the  right  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  these  exquisite  creations  of  art  or  landscapes  of  nature,  it  is 
the  pneumatic  man,  bom  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  to  him  that  God 
has  given  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.    But  this  is  very  &,r  from  saying 
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that  there  is  any  thing  religioue  or  spiritual  in  an  seathetic  li&. 
There  is,  we  grant,  a  certain  sort  of  sentimentalism  in  it  which  pre- 
sents on  the  snriace  many  of  the  appearances  of  true  religion.  It  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  Fatherhood  of  Gktd;  but  it  has  very  little 
to  Bay  about  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  It  is  a  religion  which 
glows  with  sensibility  in  presence  of  a  mountain  or  a  cathedral  win- 
dow, but  is  dumb  in  presence  of  the  cross.  It  is  the  religion  of 
the  psyche,  not  of  the  pneuma.  Such  a  reUgion  is  not  the  religion 
of  the  Crucified.  Z%i8  is  true  religion :  to  know  God,  the  only  True 
One,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent.  And  naught  but  the 
spiritual  part  of  man's  nature  can  know  God,  who  is  Spirit.  The  psy- 
chical part  can  know  his  works  aa  displayed  in.nature,  or  as  set  in  new 
forma  by  art.  But  this  is  not  religion.  Never  haa  the  Eesthetic  ele- 
ment moved  in  a  higher,  purer  range  than  in  the  poetry  of  William 
Wordsworth.  And  yet  Wordsworth's  poems  are  as  Christless  as  the 
Eclogues  of  the  heathen  Virgil.  And,  in  &ct,  we  often  see  the  most 
exquisite  aesthetic  sentimeute  blended  with  open  irreligion,  sceptidsm 
and  profligacy.  Never  has  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  which  are 
said  to  be  purifying  and  half-divine  in  their  influence, — never  have 
music,  and  eloquence,  and  poetry,  and  sculptnre,  and  architecture, 
been  carried  up  to  such  perfection  aa  in  Greece.  And  never  was 
Greece  so  irreligious  and  dissolute  as  at  the  very  time  when  the  culti- 
vation of  these  arts  soared  the  higheat.  No  wonder  that  Plato  ex- 
cluded the  poets  from  his  Republic;  for,  heatben  though  he  was,  his 
searching  eye  caught  glimpses  of  the  trutb,  that  the  aathetic  element 
in  man's  nature,  unsanctified  by  religion,  and  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  religion,  is  the  certain  precursor  of  degeneracy,  anarchy,  and  ruin. 
3.  Note,  as  a  third  phase  of  the  psychical  nature,  the  inteZJecfuoZ 
life;  that  is,  tiie  life  which  concerns  itself  with  thinking,  inquiring, ex-  . 
amining,  reasoning,  philosophizing.  And  a  very  noble  life  it  is.  It 
is  a  life  among  the  stars.  But  after  all  these  stars  are  in  the  earthly 
heavens,  not  in  the  spiritual.  The  intellectual  life,  as  such,  is  the  life 
of  the  psyche,  not  of  the  pneuma.  There  is  no  religion  in  it  any  more 
than  in  the  life  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
the  world  has  ever  seen  were  as  eminent  for  their  irreligion  as  for 
their  mental  grasp.  Look  at  our  own  age.  It  is  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  science:  the  age  of  astronomical  exploration,  of  geol(^cal  in- 
vestigation, of  physiological  inquest,  of  chemical  analysis,  of  pyscholo- 
gical  inquiry;  the  age  of  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  crucible, 
the  balance,  the  consciousness  turning  on  itself  in  self-scrutiny.  And 
yet  it  is  die  age  pre-eminently  of  Scepticism.  It  is  the  age  of  Eational- 
ism,  of  the  authority  of  reason  as  distinguished  &om  and  opposed  to  the 
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authority  of  Scripture  apad  of  the  Giver  of  Scripture.  There  haa  never 
been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  science  vas  cultivated 
■with  Buch  ardor  and  succeas  as  now;  and  there  never  liaa  been  a  pe- 
riod when  scientific  men,  as  such,  so  oniveraally  disowned  the  author- 
ity of  Revelation,  or  ao  strenonsly  insisted  on  excluding  from  the 
univerae  the  living,  peraonal,  ruling  God.  Well  may  James,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  visdom  of  this  world,  describe  it  thus:  "This  -wisdom 
descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  payekioaZ,  devilish."'  It  ia 
earthbom,  belonging  to  the  aphere  of  the  psyche,  and  such  as  the  de- 
mons may  have.  No  more  intellectual  character  has  ever  been 
conceived  by  an  unioapired  genius  than  Milton's  Loet  Archangel. 

4.  Note,  as  the  last  and  highest  phase  of  the  psychical  nature,  the 
ethical  life.  Beautiful  as  an  sesibetic  life  is,  noble  as  an  intellectual 
life  is,  a  moral  life  is  more  beautiful,  more  noble.  It  is  the  highest 
range  in  which  Mien,  unreetored  man  can  move.  And  he  ean  move 
in  it.  He  needs  no  gospel,  no  salvation,  no  Jesus,  in  order  to  be 
generoos,  and  humane,  and  aympathetic,  and  honest,  and  patriotic, 
and  chaste,  and  mffflianimona,  and  honorable.  But  there  is  no  reli- 
gion necessarily  in  all  this :  no  personal  godliness,  no  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  his  Son  Jesua  Chriat.  Some  of  the  most  renowned 
sceptics  of  history  have  been  men  of  irreproachable  morals.  Virtues, 
in  the  earthly  sense  of  the  word,  may  and  do  exist  apart  from  Christ 
and  his  gospel ;  and  aa  auch  belong  to  l^e  domain  of  the  psyche  or 
soul.  In  &ct,  most  theories  of  virtue,  from  Aristotle  to  Faley,  are 
psychical  rather  than  spiritual.  What  are  virtues  in  the  case  of  the 
psychical  man  are  graces  in  the  case  of  the  pneumatic. 

These  are  the  principal  phases  under  which  the  psyche  or  soul  may 
be  surveyed. 

"But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  will?"  the  reader  asks.  "Does 
this,  too,  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  pysche?"  We  frankly  confess 
we  do  not  know.  We  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  much  of  the 
discuaaion  concerning  the  will  proceeds  on  an  imaginary  basis,  end 
that  the  will  itself  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  e?w  rationis,  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  theological  problem.  It  is  certain  that 
Holy  Scripture  says  very  little  about  it;  and  this  is  remarkable,  if  the 
will  be  of  such  pivotal  importance  as  the  theologians  represent. 
However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  will,  practically  considered,  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  desire,  appetite,  instinct  in  the  large  phi- 
losophical sense  of  the  term ;  and  these  confeeaedly  belong  to  the  psy- 
chical range.    Animals  certainly  have  wills,  as  many  a  tamer  of  beasts 
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hafl  learned.*  But  we  hazard  no  statement  on  tliis  point.  The  subject 
is  profoundly  m3rateriouB.  We  content  ouraelves  with  repeating  the 
remark  already  made,  that  we  know  not  where  the  psyche  ends  or  the 
pneuma  begins. 

Neither  do  we  Venture  to  locate  the  consciousness.  We  feel  certain, 
however,  that  psyche,  as  occurring  in  the  Apostolic  Scripture  ,and  spe- 
cially in  those  passages  where  it  is  translated  soul,  ia  a>-ordinate  and 
co-extensive  with  life,  and  as  such  seems  to  be  the  center  and  pivot  of 
the  personality.  It  is  not  for  us  to  affirm  that  animals  are  not  self- 
conscious.    Assumptions  are  not  always  &cta. 

IIL  We  paas  to  the  third  and  highest  element  of  man's  nature, 
The  Phedma. 

This  is  distinctively  the  religious  fex!ulty.  The  pneuma  is  the  ca- 
pacity or  organ  by  which  man  has  the  sense  of  God,  by  which  he 
comes  into  contact  with  him,  and  apprehends  him,  and  knows  him, 
and  feels  him,  and  enters  into  conscious  fellowship  with  him,  and  is 
made  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  pneuma  is  that  part  of 
man's  oonstitution  which  the  Creator  infused  into  it  when,  in  the  pro- 
foundly mysterious  language  of  Scripture,  he  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  of  life — ^his  own  spiritual  nature,  so  that  the  human 
spirit  ifl  the  response  to  the  divine.'  Grod  is  not  said  to  be  the 
Father  of  our  bodies  or  of  our  souls;  of  these  he  is  only  the  maker 
and  &amer.  But  he  is  said  to  be  the  Father  of  our  spirits.'  It  is  not 
our  bodies,  or  our  souls,  but  our  spirits  which  are  the  oflfepring  of 
God, — ^his  children,  his  sons,  bearing  his  image,  sharing  his  likeness.* 
It  is  because  God  is  Spirit  and  also  the  Father  of  spirits,  that  he 
yeameth  only  towards  those  who  worship  him  spiritually;  for  since  he 
is  spirit,  only  spiritual  natures  can  consciously  come  into  relation  with 
him,  and  so  really  worship  him.*  The  pneuma  is  the  organ  of  piety, 
the  organ  by  which  we  approach  God  and  love  him,  "the  organ  of 
spiritual  mindedness." 

And  this  is  the  celestial  sign  which  separates  man  so  radically  and 
everiastingly  from  the  animal  creation.  The  animal  has  a  psyche,  a 
soul,  as  well  as  man.  He  not  only  has  life.  Having  life,  he  can  rea- 
son, and  desire,  and  feel,  and  love,  and  rejoice,  and  be  enraged,  and 
do  a  thousand  things,  like  any  human  soul.     But  unlike  man,  he  has 

>  We  mggeat  some  such  dutinctjon  as  tbe  follawiDg.  Fint:  There  u  the  will  of  insdnct,  in 
the  large  Hnse  af  the  term,  u  dstermined  bjr  what  ore  called  condition!  of  life.  This  is  the 
will  of  the  ps7chical  men.  Secondly:  There  it  the  will  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense,  u 
determined  hj  the  epiritaal  sppiehension  of  God  tnd  his  tiatb.    This  it  the  will  of  the  pnen- 
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no  pneumcb.  He  canoot  know  God,  or  worsMp  him,  or  have  sense  of 
fellowship  with  him.  Not  bom  of  tha  Father  of  spirits,  he  cannot  be 
God's  ofepring,  God's  son.  Having  a  soul,  he  can  desire,  and  feel, 
and  love;  but  having  no  pneuma,  he  cannot  be  pneumatic,  spiritually- 
minded.  But  man  can.  Having  a  spirit  he  can  be  inspired  of  God 
who  ia  himself  Spirit.  Having  a  pneuma  he  can  become  the  habita- 
tion of  Grod,  the  temple  of  the  H0I7  Pneuma.  If  his  psyche  links  him 
with  bmtee,  his  pneuma  links  him  with  angels  and  with  Deity  bim- 
eelf^  There  is  much  discussion  in  the  scientific  drcles  of  the  day 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  his  place  in  nature,  based  on  the 
discovery  of  the  so-called  human  skulls  in  the  cavra  of  Engis  and  the 
Neanderthal.  Even  if  it  should  be  demonstrated  that  ^ese  skulls 
belonged  to  a  period  uitecedent  to  the  present  geological  era,  it  would 
not  affect  the  credibiUty  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Neither  skeleton 
nor  psyche  is  the  disoretive  index  of  man :  it  is  the  pneuma.  Because 
Professor  Huxley  thinks  that  an  ape  looks  or  acts  like  a  man,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  is  one.  The  merest  tyro  in  church  history  knows 
that  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  Homoiousia  and  Homo- 
onsia.  When  the  geologist  shall  turn  up  a  pneumatic  fossil,  it  will  be 
tune  to  discuss  the  veracity  of  Moses.  80  long,  however,  as  the  church 
refuses  to  recognize  the  scriptural  distinction  between  psyche  and  pneu- 
ma, the  defenders  of  the  development  theory  wUl  have  at  least  a  show 
of  ground  on  which  \a  stand.  It  shall  be  seen  in  the  end  that  Holy 
Scripture  has  solved  in  advance  many  of  the  deeper  problems  of  sci- 
ence. If  the  church  were  truer  to  Scripture,  science  would  be  truer  to 
the  church. 

This  scriptural  distinction  between  psyche  and  pneuma  has  a  pro- 
found theological  bearing.  It  sheds  Hght  on  many  difficult  scriptural 
passages.  It  illuminates,  for  instance,  the  prime  formula:  "bom  of 
the  Spirit"  The  pneuma,  or  organ  of  joyous  fellowship  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  since  the  fall  in  Eden  lies  dormant.  It  was  not  an- 
nihilated by  the  fall;  but  it  was,  so  to  speak,  stunned,  paralyzed.  Tha 
capacity  for  knowing  God  and  entering  into  bliss&l  communion  with 
him,  still  exists  in  every  human  breast.  But  it  lies  dormant,  lifeless. 
Every  man  bom  into  this  world  is  naturally  an  unspiritual  man.  His 
body  is  alive.  His  f«ydie  is  alive.  But  his  pneuma  is  dead,  or  at 
least  parf^yzed.  This  is  his  natural  state  as  bom  under  the  usurping 
reign  of  sin.  Hence  in  order  to  be  raised  to  a  pneumatic  life,  a  super- 
natural force  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  case.  That  super- 
natural force  is  the  Holy  Pneuma.  For  the  two  are  contitutionally 
akin.     Man  constitatively  was  a  son  of  God.    But  he  disowned  his 
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divine  birth.  Ab  a  cooBequeQce,  his  apiritual  nature,  Bepajated  from 
that  which  was  ita  source  ajid  life,  shrank,  and  withered,  and,  practi- 
cally aurveyed,  died.  To  be  resuscitated,  it  must  be  bom  again ;  bom 
of  him  who  is  Spirit,  renewed  in  the  image  of  him  who  created  him. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee  eicept  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  Marvel  not  at 
this.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  ajid  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.'  Like  begets  like.  That  which  is  bom  in  the 
plane  of  nature  ia  nature,  and  that  which  is  bom  in  the  plane 
of  SQpemature  is  supematore.  Spirit  can  be  bom  only  of  spirit. 
The  Divine  Fneuma  alam  can  restore  to  life  the  comatoee  human  pnen- 
ma.  And  he  does  do  it.  He  breathes  upon  the  dry,  withered,  dead 
pneuma,  and  it  catches  his  inspiration  and  lives.  Thus  is  the  sinner, 
beneath  the  breathing  of  the  Holy  One,  bom  again,  renewed  after  the 
image  of  him  who  created  him.* 

The  blessed  result  is  that  he  is  now  pnemnatic.  The  pneuma,  re- 
stored to  its  rightful  away,  govema  him.  He  is  now,  according  to 
ibe  scriptural  phraaeolc^,  spiritually-minded.  He  has  spiritual  dis- 
cernment. He  is  filled  with  the  knowlege  of  God's  will  in  all  wisdom 
and  spiritual  insight.  He  has  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  the 
Divine  Pneuma,  and  knows  all  things;  for  the  Spirit  searches  al^ 
things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  revest  them  unto  him. 
He  walks  no  longer  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  led  by  the 
Spirit,  filled  with  the  Spirit.  He  has  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  he  cries:  "Abba,  Father!"  For  the  Holy  Spirit  himself 
bears  witness  with  hia  spirit  that  he  is  a  son ;  for  as  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  He  is  a  partaker 
of  the  Divine  nature,  having  the  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  ia 
a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,  the  temple  of  tiie  Holy 
Ghost.  Thia  ia  the  "higher  life"  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  devo- 
tional booka, — the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  through  the  mutual 
fellowship  and  communion  of  the  human  pneuma  and  the  Divine.  This 
is  to  be  what  Holy  Scripture  calls  a  pneumatic  man. 

Herein  lies  the  tme  majeaty  of  humanity.  It  can  walk  with  God. 
Whatever  the  achievements  of  our  psychical  nature,  whatever  the 
curriculum  of  our  univeraitiea  and  schools  of  philosophy,  whatever 
our  schemes  of  philanthrophy  and  reform,  all  ia  of  the  earth  earthy, 
till  the  pneumatic  Gk>dward  side  of  man'a  nature  is  fully  recognised. 
Till  then,  nature,  atrictly  speaking,  is  not  nature,  but  unnature,  disor- 
der, dislocation,  anarchy,  death.    The  true  nature,  that  is,  God'a  own 

I  Joba  iii.  6,  e.  '  ColotMU  iiL  10. 
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order  as  he  established  it  in  Eden,  was  that  the  pDeuma  should 
be  supreme.  But  man  ainoed,  and  the  pQeoma  was  deihroaed  and 
the  psyche  oaorped  the  sceptre.  From  that  time  man  was  no  longer 
pneumatic  but  psychical  But  the  Son  of  God  has  come  down  to  be 
man's  Bastorer.  By  the  Spirit  whom  he  sends  he  arouses  the  sleeping 
pneuma  in  order  to  restore  it  to  the  original  communion,  the  primal 
fellowship  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  When  the  pneuma  has  thus  re- 
gained her  long  lost  sceptre,  the  man  is  pneumatic.  As  such,  his  na- 
ture, dislocated  and  set  in  schism  by  the  fall,  is  in  equilibrium  and  peace 
again.  In  fact,  the  pneumatic  man  is  the  psychical  man  transfigured. 
For  the  psyche  is  not  in  itself  inherently  «infiiL  It  is  the  sin  of  the 
pneuma  which  makes  it  appear  so,  casting  its  baleful  shadow  over 
all  that  is  beneath  it.  But  when  the  pneuma  is  fully  restored,  the  whole 
man,  body  and  psyche,  is  made  whole  also,  healed  throughout  of  every 
plague.  The  pneumatic  man  is  not  only  meet  for  heaven :  he  is  meet 
for  earth  also,  and  this  because  meet  for  heaven.  It  is  for  him  to 
use  this  world  without  abusing  it;  to  move  amidst  the  loveliest  land- 
scapes of  nature  and  creations  of  art,  and  feel  an  ennoblement  utterly 
unknown  by  the  mere  psychical  man.  He  pre-eminently  has  the 
ri^t  and  is  empowered  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  science  and 
philceophy  and  whatever  is  profoundest  in  the  realm  of  intellect. 
He  spontaneously — not  beneath  the  yoke  of  Kant's  categorical  impe- 
rative, "thou  shalt,"  which  is  all  that  morality  can  do, — ^bnt  natural- 
ly and  joyously  yields  in  his  daily  Ufe  those  graces  of  character  which 
with  the  psychical  man  are  only  virtues :  for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ia 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance.  He  is  not  only  pneumatic,  but  he  is  all  that  the  psy- 
chical man  is  in  his  best  estate,  and  this  because  he  is  pneumatic.  In 
short,  he  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  that  temple,  his  body 
is  the  first  or  outer  court;  his  psyche  is  the  second  or  inner  court;  his 
pneuma  is  the  third  or  innermost  court,  the  very  holy  of  holies,  where 
man  meets  his  God  face  to  &ce. 

Such  phrases  as  we  have  been  considering, — ^bom  of  the  Spirit,  being 
pneumatic  as  opposed  to  being  psychical,' — are  only  samples  of  many 
scriptural  passages  which,  as  we  conceive,  disclose  new  volumes  of 
meaning  in  the  light  of  this  distinction  between  psyche  and  pneuma. 
We  also  feel  sure  that  the  distinction  casts  a  fiood  of  light  on  such 
questions  as  these:  the. relation  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit;  the  pneu- 
matic gifts  or  charisms  of  the  apostolic  period ;  the  demoniacal  posaes- 
ffions;  the  pneumatic  wickedness  in  high  places;  the  blasphemy  against 
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the  Holy  Gboet;  the  natural  immortality  of  man;  the  nature  of 
the  pneumatic  body;  and  many  other  problems.  But  we  must  re- 
serve the  consideration  of  them  for  another  paper,  which,  should  it  be 
prepEired,  will  be  more  strictly  exegetical  in  its  character. 

Meantime,  it  should  be  distinctly  noted  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Holy  Scripture  alone  for  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  functions 
of  the  pneuma.  Neither  let  it  be  surmised  that  the  three-fold  nature 
of  man  as  set  forth  in  the  apostoHc  Scriptures  was  an  accommodation 
to  the  current  philosophy  of  the  age;  for  that  man  is  a  duality  was 
and  ever  had  been  the  theory  of  the  schools,  and  in  fact  of  the  race. 
It  is  true  that  the  pneuma,  as  a  distinct  element  in  man's  nature,  is 
scarcely  recognised  in  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  or  even  in  the 
Gospels.  It  wae  not  till  the  apostles,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  gospel  theology,  that 
the  deepest  part  of  man's  nature  was  brought  out  into  clearer  light; 
and  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  course  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation. How  much  clearer,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  the  apostles  than  to  the  prophets  and  patriareba !  In 
fact,  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  distinct  person  in  the  Godhead,  is  very  sel- 
dom alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  remarkable  statement 
of  the  Evangelist  John  is  in  point:  "This  spake  Jesus  of  the 
Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive:  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified."'  But  no  sooner  had  Jedus  ascended,  and  so  entered  into 
his  glory,  than  the  Spirit's  dispensation  began,  of  which  the  Pente- 
costal baptishi  was  the  inauguration  and  pledge.  And  from  that  day 
forth  the  person  and  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  distinctly  recog- 
nised by  the  apostles,  as  is  evident  on  every  page  of  their  epistles. 
In  very  much  the  same  manner,  the  existence  of  the  pneuma, — that 
part  of  man's  nature  which  is  akin  to  him  who  is  Spirit  and  which  is  the 
special  object  of  change  in  the  new  birth,  or  birth  of  the  Spirit, — was 
but  very  dimly  conceived  before  the  ushering  in  of  the  Spirit's  dis- 
pensation at  Pentecost.  Nor  is  this  at  all  wonderful.  Until  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Divine  Pneuma  were  distinctly  perceived,  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  special  sphere  of  his  operations, 
which  is  the  human  pneuma,  would  be  clearly  understood  even  by  the 
scriptural  writers.  Accordingly,  as  it  is  to  the  epistles  that  we  must 
chiefly  look  for  the  unfolding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  it 
is  to  the  epistles  that  we  most  chiefly  look  for  the  unfolding  of  the 
doctrine  of  that  part  of  man's  nature  which  answers  to  the  Divine 
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Spirit  and  which  is  the  special  sphere  of  his  operatiooa,  uamely,  the 
human  pnenma. 

It  is  to  apOfltolic  Scripture  then  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  txuo 
anthropology.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  modem  church  atill  in- 
sists on  surveying  man  from  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view.  Nay, 
ve  are  not  bo  far  advanced  as  prophets  and  patriarchs;  for,  though 
th^  recognized  mau  as  only  a  duality,  yet  they  did  not  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  triplicity,  whereas  we  insist  on  his  duality  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  triplicity.  We  persist  in  ignoring  precisely  that  thing 
which  is  the  ot^ect  of  a  Divine  revelation,  which  separatee  man 
firom  animals,  which  is  his  title  to  immortality,  which  alliee 
him  to  Deity.  The  truth  is,  the  church  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  wholly  ridding  herself  of  the  inheritance  entailed  on  her  by 
the  philosophies  of  pagan  antiquity.  To  this  day  she  persists  in 
gathering  her  anthropology  from  the  groves  of  the  Academy  and  the 
Colonnades  of  the  Lyceum  rather  than  irom  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim 
of  the  apostolic  tablets.  It  is  not  strange  that  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
heathen  as  they  were,  and  living  before  the  Spirit's  dispenaation, 
should  have  known  nothing  of  the  pneuma  and  made  no  account  of  it 
in  their  philosophies.  But  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  church,  with 
an  inspired  anthropology  in  her  hands,  should  still  insist  on  surveying 
man  from  the  platform  of  a  pagan  antiquity.  But  a  better  day  is 
dawning.  It  is  cause  for  devout  gratitude  that  Christian  scholarship 
is  b^pnning  to  inquire  earnestly  jnto  this  scriptural  distinction  of  the 
psyche  and  pnenma.  Not  but  that  the  distinction  has  been  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning.  Irenceus,  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Gre^ry  of  Nyssa,  Basil  of  Cesareea,  held  to  the  dis- 
tinction firmly.  But  it  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  mediseval  church, 
whose  tendencies  were  scholastic  rather  than  ezegetical,  and  whose 
philosophy  was  thoroughly  Aristotelian.  But  with  the  emancipation 
of  the  Bible  by  the  Beformation  began  the  science  of  hermeneutics ; 
and  with  the  rise  of  hermeneutics  began  the  development  of  scriptural 
anthropology.  This  is  now  the  problem  which  is  absorbing  the  atten- 
tion of  ezegetee  philosophically  inclined.* 

1  Ws  inbjoiQ  klist  of  tiM  more  importuit  trsktum  on  this  to)n<i: — Schobeit'i  OttdiicKU  itr 
BctU;  Becka  BihUitheit  SttUnUhre:  OlshBOMD's  CptuaUa,  Art.  6;  DelitMh's  FtyeKology. 
Buh  on  TSe  SovL  W»  voald  particnUil;  mention  Hsuil'l  TVipartite  Saturt  oj  Itan,  k 
Tsloabla  book  TiTuionsIywriltan.  Su^uUts  hints  an  auttared  thronghont  the  Hotai  of 
Alfbrd  ud  Ellicott,  and  tit  tfih  urman  of  the  latter  in  hii  l>alia.y  of  Ih*  Oriatitrt  i(  worthy 
of  tptoitl  etudj. 

However  nsbmiliar  the  diitinetion  we  liaTf  been  seeking  to  eihibit  maj  seem  u  a  tlieory, 
we  feel  enra  that  it  ig  in  harmony  with  th*  catholie  experience.  It  ii  the  key  to  FUto'i 
Winged  Chariot  and  Unmanageable  Bteedi,  and  OTid'a  Video  meliora  proboqae,  M  well  as  to 
Paul'*  inner  eonfliet  in  Bomaiw  tU. 
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And  tlie  problem  ia  a  majestic  one.  What  the  beariQg  of  the  scrip- 
tural distinctioD  of  psyche  and  pneuma  on  the  state  of  man  as  faUen 
and  on  the  new  birth  is,  we  have  ah^ady  aeen.  What  its  bearing  on 
moral  science  is,  is  equally  significant.  For  instance :  many  of  the 
operations  of  conscience  so  called,  we  are  persnaded  would  be  better 
understood  were  they  directly  referred  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  whole  system  of  ethics  would  be  greatly  clarified  were 
the  divine  element  more  distinctly  and  emphatically  recc^mzed. 
Moreover,  this  distinction  is  of  supreme  consequence  in  the  depart- 
ment of  anthropology.  The  problem  of  man's  nature  can  never  be 
solved  till  the  existence  of  its  grandest  constituent  is  distinctly  and 
formally  recognized.  Had  Sir  William  Hamilton  recognized  this 
instead  of  deliberately  excluding  it,'  his  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  belief  would  now  have  been  seen  resting  on  a  solider  foundation, 
and  Mr,  Mansel  would  have  been  spared  mudi  of  his  trouble  in  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Mill's  examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  tha  hi^iest  reason  or  sense  of  God  and 
£utlt  are  synonymes.  The  pneuma  is  the  true  es^nent  of  man 
whether  surveyed  as  an  animal  or  as  a  son  of  God.  When  will  the 
church  learn  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  psychology  where  there  is 
no  distinct,  Csrmal,  scientific  recognition  of  the  scriptural  pneumatol- 
ogy?  Were  we  unbeUevers,  or  were  we  pagans,  we  might  be  par- 
doned for  excluding  from  our  metaphysics  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  pneuma.  But  since  we  profess  to  be  neither,  to  teach  psycholc^ 
and  ignore  pneumatology  is  to  caricature  humanity  and  pro&ne 
truth  at  one  of  her  most  sacred  shrines.  It  is  to  enact  Hamlet  with 
the  Hamlet  missing.  It  is  to  bivouac  in  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones 
with  no  Ezekiel  to  prophesy  to  the  four  winds.  There  can  be  no  true 
science  of  man  until  Christ  and  his  trut^  are  carried  into  ethics,  met- 
aphysices,  ffisthetics,  physiology,  in  short,  ontology,  as  well  as  theology. 
The  God-man  is  the  centre  and  co-ordinating  force  of  all  things.  He  is 
before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  do  subsist.*  Out  of  him  all 
things  are  in  schism.  In  him  all  things  stand  in  beauteous,  homage- 
fol  array.    He  beaxs  within  himself  a  destiny  of  diadem. 

Geo.  D.  Boaedman. 

PHI1.&SELFBIA,  Pbhba. 


>  See  Lactorea  on  MetaphjoicB,  p.  94.  *  Colossians  i.  17. 
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L  AiUCe  ITonMp.    An  Euod  rtad  b^irt  Oia  SaptlMl  VMn,  at  Hi  lal4 

a.  mat  it  Ui  Tnu  Qmt^tiim  of  ChriMtiaa  WortMpI  A*  ArUOt  fn  tit' 
BOHotluita  Baen,  Octetnr,  isat.    Bf  Rer.  J.  a  Hun. 

I.  IluLan<ffSU«alitmaaimlnaaiitUinlatlimtoltiiWorai^aod,le 
tttiVilwIWwCTTeH,  to  Ua  CAureA  ijf  Aiglaiid,  OKdla  tlu  Protatant 
l^illpapal  CImreh  «n  U<  OMtsI  fitoto.  B7  the  Rt.  Bgt.  Johh 
Hnni  Honm,  D.D„  LL.D.,  Blitaop  of  VermoDt.  Naw  York 
Hold  *  Houghton.   IMO. 


THE  subject  of  Christian  worehip  is  exciting  unoanal  attention  at 
the  preaent  time  throughout  the  world.  In  this  country,  in 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  is  the  prominent 
topic  of  reli^ouH  discoasion.  Numerous  articleB  on  the  subject  have 
already  appeared  in  our  periodical  literature,  which,  lite  the  radiant 
tips  on  eledxical  conductors,  indicate  the  presence  of  an  element  in 
the  atmosphere  of  thought,  which  may  be  beard  from  in  subsequent 
Btorms.  Thus  hx  the  diBCUBsions  for  the  most  part  have  been  confined 
io  the  proprieties  and  formalities  of  public  worship.  The  eesay  on 
public  worship  which  was  read  before  the  "Baptist  Union,"  at  its 
late  meeting  in  Liverpool,  England,  fitly  chides  some  manifest  impro- 
prieties, and  suggesta  some  doubtful  innovations.  The  distinction 
which  the  writer  makes  between  "the  worship  of  the  church  and  that 
of  the  congr^ation,"  seems  superfidal  and  ill-founded.  Unregener- 
ate  men  never  worship  God,  for  they  do  not  know  him.    It  is  never- 
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thelesa  proper  for  ChriBtians  to  invite  them  to  join  with  them  in  wor- 
ship, because  thiB  is  only  another  way  of  inviting  them  to  come  to 
Christ;  for  to  begin  to  worship  Chriat  is  to  have  become  regenerate. 

The  suggestion  in  the  essay  which  ib  most  significant  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times  is,  "Whether  a  form  of  prayer  would  not  in  some 
measore  help"  the  leaders  in  their  conduct  of  pubHc  worship.  If  we 
might  nnderstAud  by  "a  form  of  prayer"  a  carefully  prepared  petition 
written  from  time  to  time  by  the  suppliant,  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
practice,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  inclined  men  of  Qod  in  olden  time 
to  write  their  prayers  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  These 
inspired  prayers  ought  to  be  studied  and  imitated;  not  indeed  with 
the  shallow;  servihty  of  a  copyist,  but  with  the  sublime  enthusiasm  ' 
with  which  true  genius  perfects  itself  by  the  study  of  the  best  models 
and  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods.  But  if,  as  we  suppose,  by  "a 
form  of  prayer"  be  meant  a  fossilized  prayer,  we  think  the  sentiment 
of  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  presents  an  appropriate  comment, — that  he 
would  as  soon  think  of  taking  his  fether'a  love  letters  to  go  a  courting 
with,  as  to  go  to  the  Lord  with  other  people's  prayers.  The  hint  of 
the  essay  towards  a  "  modified  Hturgy"  is  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  fiying  cinder  from  the  shrines  of  ritualism,  which  are  now  all  aglow 
in  the  Elstablished  Church.  In  England  ritualism  is  rampant.  While 
the  Baptist  Union  was  in  session  at  Liverpool,  "a  Church  Congress" 
was  sitting  in  the  city  of  York,  and  connected  with  it  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  "clerical  vestments  and  other  ecdeeiastical  ornaments." 
Upon  this  ritualistic  movement  the  essayist  forcibly  remarks : 

"What  does  all  this  mean?  Has  an  inexplicable  mania  seized  on  a 
number  of  foppish  young  clergymen  intent  on  a  new  sensation?  This 
explanation  would  be  false  from  beginning  to  end.  The  clergymen  in 
question  are  often  neither  young  nor  foppish,  nor  is  this  movement  a  ma- 
nia. The  intention  is  to  give  to  the  church  a  priesthood,  and  to  impress 
this  on  the  multitude  through  the  eye,  even  as  the  Oxford  Tracte  of 
thirty  years  ago  endeavored  to  indoctrinate  it  on  the  intellect  of  the  few. 
The  facts  of  the  case  ehow  that  the  robes,  with  the  accompanying  obaerv- 
ances,  are  doing  more  than  the  tracts  in  their  widest  influence  ever 
wrought.  Already  multitudes  accept  this  priesthood,  and  regard  the 
vesture  but  aa  the  symbol  of  vicarious  service  before  the  altar.  Ser- 
vice, I  say;  I  might  add  sacrifice;  for  the  ground  of  such  sacerdotalism 
really  lies  in  a  revived  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence." 

"The  Law  of  Ritualism,"  by  Bishop  Hopkins,  appears  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  prescription  for  the  ills  of  the  church.  It  orders  an 
ancient  crust  for  the  hungry  ritualists,  and  sedatives  for  their  oppo- 
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nenta.    Its  prolc^a  ia  veiy  arajigelical.    After  annotmcing  his  sub- 
ject as  "Eitualism"  the  Bif^op  says: 

"Id  my  treatment  of  it  I  propose  to  advance  nothing  which  ia  not  de- 
rived  from  the  Bible — the  written  Word  of  God,  For  I  hold  that  in- 
spired record  to  be  the  divine  standard  of  faith  and  practice."  p.  4. 
"In  every  thing  connected  with  the  church  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  our 
first  recourse  should  be  to  the  Bible — the  only  unerring  guide  to  the  will 
of  God.  And  therefore  I  take  that  sure  Word  of  inspired  truth  as  the 
beat  standard  on  the  claims  of  ritualiBm."    p.  6. 

The  Bible,  tho^fore,  is  aasumed  as  the  basis  of  his  argnment.  Ac- 
cordingly he  attempts  to  show  that  "the  ritual  which  the  Lord  gave 
to  Israel"  ia  not  abrogated,"  and  that  the  comnioQ  opinion  in  regard 
to  it  ia  "a  very  manifest  error."  p.  4.  Of  the  soundnesa  of  this  opin- 
ion we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  after  reading  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  to  the  Galatians;  eapecially  Hebrews  vii.  12;  Qalatiaoa 
ii.  14-18,  iii. 

There  is  a  manifest  change  of  base  in  the  argoment  at  the  fifth 
cht^ter:  for  by  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  qaotationa  from  the 
Others  and  decrees  of  councils,  it  is  shown  that  Christian  edifices 
were  sometim^  "  bnilt  &cing  towards  the  east,  like  the  temple  of 
Solomon;"  that  "altars  were  never  placed  at  the, back  wall;"  liat  in 
front  of  early  chorches  "there  was  commonly  a  feontain  or  dstem 
of  water  for  the  people  to  wash  before  thsy  entered;"  that  "holy 
gatee  and  veile"  were  in  early  use;  that  "men  and  women  occupied 
s^iarate  places;"  that  "texts  of  Scripture  were  written  on  the  walls;" 
that  "holy  tables  were  called  altars;"  that  the  custom  of  UghtiAg 
candles  by  day  "was  tolerated  in  some  placee;"  that  the  burning  of 
incense,  if  not  authorized  by  tradition,^iB  required  by  Malachi  L  11 ; 
that  "bowing  towards  the  altar,"  "chriam  in  confirmation,"  "vest- 
menta,"  "sticharia,"  and  "tuniclee"  are  tdl  abundantly  authorized. 
There  is  "for  a  bishop,  the  orarium,  ring  and  staff;  for  a  presbyter, 
the  orariom  and  planeta;  for  a  deacon,  the  orarium  and  alba,"  Sui. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  "  The  Mosaic  ritual  was  the  guide  of  the 
Oentile  church.  For  there  we  know  that  the  Lord  commanded  his 
priests  to  have  sacred  garments  for  glory  and  for  heaviy." 

In  all  this  the  bishop  does  not  aeem  aware  that  Patristic  tradition 
haa  taken  the  place  of  the  word  of  Qod.  He  does  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive the  purport  and  the  npshot .  of  his  own  avowal,  viz. :  that  he 
"adopts  the  judgment  of  the  primitive  GhristiulB  as  the  best  and 
sa£eet  interpreter."  Here  ia  an  avowed  abandonment  of  the  "word 
of  God,"  aa  he  meant  it,  for  a  &lse  interpretation  of  that  word. 
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Eere  is  the  interrentioii  of  anoUier  Mediator  between  Qod  and  men 
than  Christ  JeauB.  It  is  do  wonder,  therefore,  that  one  who  reads  the 
Scriptures  in  the  light  of  ecclesiastical  traditions,  instead  oi  in  the 
true  light  which  lights  every  man  who  comee  into  the  world,  should 
say,  "I  do  not  aulwcribe  to  the  prejudice  bo  common  among  my  Pro- 
testant brethren,  in  calling  the  Pope'  the  great  Antiehrist  of  Scrip- 
ture." p.  56.  If  there  is  no  difference  between  "the  written  word  of 
Qoi"  and  the  sonjaUed  word  of  God,  as  "interpreted  by  the  fathera," 
then  Christianity  never  became  corrupted;  the  fieformation  is  a  mis- 
nomer ;  FrotestaDtism  ia  heresy ;  and  the  Bishop  is  right  when  he  aaya 
of  the  church  of  Kome,  "Notwithstanding  the  corrupt  inventions 
which  she  has  added  to  her  Creed,  her  persecutionB,  her  idolatry  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  and  her  priestly  despotism,  she  is  still  a  part 
of  the  Soly  CkUholie  Churck."  p.  67. 

The  final  base  of  argument  to  which  the  Bishop  &JI0  back  is  "the 
authority  of  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,"  and  the  "l^;atine  and  provincial  constitutions."  These,  I  sup- 
pose, are  to  be  considered  co&rdinate  with  "the  written  word  of 
God,"  because  they  were  ordained  by  the  powers  that  be  I  The  para- 
phernalia of  candles,  incense,  surplice,  alb,  girdle,  stole,  dalmatic, 
tunicle,  chasuble,  hood,  Ac,  are  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  "be- 
cause the  first  book  of  Edward  VI  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  those 
thii^B."  p.  70. 

Worship  may  thus  fitly  be  regarded  as  the  blossom  of  theological 
sentiment  which  invariably  indicates  its  lineage.  Modes  of  worohip 
are  like  plants,  whose  botanic  dassification  may  be  unmistakably  as- 
certained by  those  characteristics  whidi  are  developed  in  successive 
stages  of  their  growth.  The  Episcopal  Chapel  of  St.  Albans  in  New 
York  is  a  bubble  on  the  wave  whidi  indicates  the  direction  of  tho 
tide  in  this  country.  Such  a  display  of  ecclesiastical  millinery  as  is 
shown  there  would  be  amusing  if  it  did  not  claim  to  be  retigions. 
Boys  in  surplice,  priests  with  red  stoles  around  their  necks,  crossed 
in  front,  the  Pharisaical  alb,  the  medieval  chasuble,  the  tall  candles 
burning  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  numberless  genuflections,  bowings 
and  signs  of  the  cross,  the  pouring  of  water  over  the  priest's  hands, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  sacred  emblems,  are  there  exhibited  in  a  style 
BO  I^misb,  that  to  the  beholder  nothing  seems  to  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  illusion  that  he  ia  gazing  on  papal  munSmeries  in  a  European 
cathedral,  except  the  majesty  of  grand  architecture,  the  g^eam  of 
silver  censers,  and  the  hazy  perfume  of  sacred  smoke. 

While  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  of  Home  is  waning,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  tliere  is  a  wide-spread  revival  of  ritualism,  which 
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iB  felt  even  within  the  most  evangelical  churches.  The  epirit  of  pa- 
pacy will  not  die  when  Piua  IX  expiree  or  qoita  Borne. 

Against  Uiis  phalanx  of  ceremonies  it  is  vain  to  hurl  arguments, 
however  compact  and  logical;  because  the  votaries  of  this  kind  of  re- 
ligion are  governed  b^  sensuous  pageants.  Ai^punetits  avail  only 
with  those  who  appreciate  what  is  metaphysical  and  spiritual.  A 
leading  cause  of  this  sur&ce  swell  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
onr  popular  literature.  Fiction,  glowing  with  gaudy  imagery,  saps 
the  foundation  of  a  pure  Christianity  and  prepares  the  way  for  the 
inrcmd  of  a  religion  of  showy  rites.  NoveUsts  belong  to  the  ei^neer 
corps  of  Homsjusm.  They  necessitate  corruptions  in  religion  by  de- 
latwing  the  taste  and  intellect  of  the  people.  The  progress  of  this 
"strange  revival"  will  keep  pace  with  the  prevalence  of  novels,  thear 
tres,  pomps,  parades  and  gewgsws,  A  religion  of  forms  is  the  logical 
upebot  of  a  life  of  sensational  shows  and  shams.  A  fictitious  litera- 
ture requires  a  false  religion,  and  a  false  religion  duoands  a  &lso  god. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  manifold  idolatries  of  heathenism 
have  their  root  in  certain  abnormal  propensities  of  human  nature, 
whose  healthy  action  would  require  the  pure  worship  of  God.  It 
would  be  a  question  more  curious,  perhaps,  than  satis&ctory  and  ser- 
viceable, to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  marred  images  of  truth  are 
discoverable  among  the  rubbish  of  'superstitions  and  barbaric  ritee. 
While  there  has  been  displayed  by  some  nations  a  certain  tendency 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  perhaps 
among  the  Greeks  in  their  exalting  Zeus  to  supremacy  as  father  of 
gods  and  men,  or  in  their  deification  of  Fate  as  above  all  gods;  never- 
theless Polytheism  is  the  general  characteristic  of  all  the  moat  &- 
moos  mythologies,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Is  ttus  historic  phe- 
nomenon to  be  looked  upon  as  an  abortive  search  of  the  soul,  feeling 
after  the  triune  God,  though  incf^ble  of  finding  out  the  intangible 
mystery  which  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  distinction  o 
Father,  8on  and  Holy  Spirit?  Are  not  the  clouds  of  sacrificial 
smoke,  which  have  gone  up  from  bloody  altars  among  all  nations, 
in  all  ages,  visible  indications  of  the  universal  want  which  human  na* 
ture  feels  for  propitiation  and  the  pardon  of  sin? 

Are  the  fictitious  distinctions  which  exist  in  society,  such  as  castd 
in  India,  aristocracy  in  Europe,  and  adventitious  separations  every- 
where, the  displaced  land-marks  of  primeval  £rateruity  based  in 
common  loyalty  to  God?  We  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  even  the 
vioee  of  men  are  the  aberrations  of  misguided  powers  originally 
adi^ted  to  holy  uses.  le  profane  swearing,  for  example,  a  perversion 
of  the  natural  propensity  in  men  to  pray? 
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The  finer  features  of  the  original  constitation  of  man  have  become 
80  effaced  as  to  be  no  longer  legible.  The  great  fact,  however,  that 
human  nature  ia  fundamentally  and  esBentially  religious  is  clear  and 
indubitable.  The  sin-scathed  trunks  of  religious  Busoeptibility  which 
remain  in  man  show  bow  beautiful  and  majestic  was  his  primeral 
godliness.  It  would  be  aa  idle  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  man  to  wor- 
ship, as'  it  would  be  to  doubt  the  hietoric  existence  of  the  nation  that 
built  the  pyramids.  The  grandest  monuments  of  the  past  are  memen- 
tos of  human  reltgiiSusnees.  Andent  rains  are  the  grave  stones  of  bur- 
ied idolatries.  The  temples,  ahrinea  and  goda  with  which  the  world 
ia  filled  show  how  univereal  and  imperious  ia  the  instinct  in  man  to 
worship  and  adore.  Ita  strengUi  is  amazing.  The  higheet  aduev- 
mente  in  architecture,  poetry,  and  music  have  been  vrroaght  out  under 
the  glow  of  religions  fervor.  Fhidiafl  and  Michael  Angelo  both 
wrought  iu  obedience  to  what  they  believed  to  be  Divine  behests. 
The  niad  of  Homer  and  the  .Xneid  of  Virgil  are  both  reUgions  poema. 
Milton  tuned  hia  harp  to 

"  Assert  eternal  providence 
And  justiiy  the  ways  of  Qod  to  man." 

Enthusiasm  never  rises  to  the  pitch  of  aubhmity  nntil  it  becomes 
devout.  This  was  the  fire  with  which  Peter  the  Hermit  inflamed  the 
breasts  of  the  mediaeval  Crusaders;  this  made  the  saintly  Athanaaioa 
fltrong  to  stand  against  the  world,  Luther  the  Reformer  bold  to  con- 
front the  Pope,  and  Joan  of  Arc  a  heroine  to  fight  the  enemies  of  her 
country.  Hence  we  say  it  ia  not  more  true  that  certain  animals  are 
carnivorous  than  it  is  manifest  that  man  is,  in  the  etymological  aenae 
of  the  word,  worship-ful. 

What  ia  true  of  the  race  ia  undoubtedly  true,  eaaentially,  though 
not  palpably,  of  every  indvidual,  Every  man  undoubtedly  worships 
some  god  or  other.  Atheists,  who  disclaim  all  belief  in  God,  are  un- 
consciously led,  like  the  poet  Shelley,  to  conatruct  a  new  mythology 
of  their  own  which  is  quaint  or  classic  according  to  the  talent  of  its 
author.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  Ixue  God  throi^  Jeena  Christ, 
worship  imaginary  gods.  Principles  are  deified ;  ideas  are  apotheo- 
sized, and  altars  are  reared,  as  among  the  Athenians,  "To  the  Un- 
known God;"  many,  like  the  Samaritans,  worship  they  "know  not 
what."  Those  who  do  not  worship  God  in  churches,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  do  nevertheleee  worship  in  theatrpa,  lodgea,  muaic  halls, 
ball-rooms,  and  exchanges,  the  gods  whose  ritee  they  love.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  constitute  idolatry,  tljat  the  worshipper  have  a  diatioct 
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conception  of  the  character  of  the  idol;  even  the  heathen  perceive  not 
that  they  sacrifice  to  demone  and  not  to  God,  as  inspiration  asserts. 
Idolatry  is  the  drapery  of  forms  in  vhich  monstrous  conceptions  are 
concealed.  The  right  unfolding  and  exercise  of  man's  highest  en- 
dowment is  worship.  When  the  supreme  hom^e  of  the  soul  is  ren- 
dered to  men,  or  things,  or  fancies,  it  is  idolatry. 

As  the  capadty  of  worshipping  is  the  highest  endowment  whidi 
human  nature  possesses,  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  supreme  law  which  controls  its  exercise.  Is 
that  law  to  be  found  within  the  soul,  or  beyond  and  above  it?  That 
there  must  be  a  species  of  internal  harmony  in  aU  healthy  action  of  the 
human  spirit  is  manifest,  for  in  its  normal  condition  it  cannot  be  divided 
against  ilself.  Moreover,  since  worship  is  a  royal  endowment  it  is 
useless  to  inquire  whether  it  is  subject  to  the  domination  of  any  of 
the  inferior  elements  of  our  nature.  It  cannot  legitimately  &11  under 
the  coatjvl  of  any  of  our  powers  less  authoritative  than  conscience. 
Is  conscience  then  the  supreme  governor  of  the  worshipping  &culfcy  in 
man? 

We  answer.  No.  1.  Becanse  an  affirmative  answer  would  as- 
sume that  conscience  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  right  and  duty  to 
which  man  is  amenabla  But  it  is  the  universal  conviction  of  man- 
kind that  there  is  a  Ck>d  to  whom  men  owe  allegiance  and  homage, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  very  idea  of  worship.  2.  Conscience  is  not 
the  umpire  of  worship,  because  this  assumption  would  amvihUaU  the 
authorify/  of  aU  law  in  worship.  The  Hindoo  worships  Vishnoo ;  the 
Barman,  Qotama;  the  Hottentot,  his  fetisch.  Each  conforms  in  so 
doing  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  If  conscience  is  the  su- 
preme umpire  of  worship,  dien  all  sincere  worship  is  right;  and  there- 
fore feticism  is  as  right  as  Christianity.  If  one  kind  of  worship  is  aa 
right  as  another,  then  there  is  no  authoritative  law  which  requires 
the  observance  of  any.  3.  The  assumption  that  conscience  is  the  au- 
tocrat of  worship  would  annihilate  all  moral  distincti(m8.  In  looking 
at  the  validity  of  the  authority  of  conscience  in  worship,  we  must 
aBsnme  the  conscienoe  of  one  man  to  be  as  valid  and  anthoritative  an 
uioUier'a.  In  so  fundamental  a  question  it  is  invidious  for  any  man 
to  claim  any  moral  primogeniture.  A  heathen  thinks  it  meritoriQua 
and  right  for  men  to  &11  down  and  worship  befiare  the  bloody  Jaugar- 
naught.  If  now  the  individual  conscience  is  the  supreme  judge  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong  in  worship,  then  self-morder  is  right,  because 
his  conscience  requires  and  sanctions  it.  But  the  Christian  thinks  it 
wrong  for  men  to  immolate  themselves  before  Jaugemaoght.  Hence 
if  an  individoaL  conscienoe  is  the  supreme  judge  of  what  is  right  and 
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frroiig  in  worship,  then  self-murder  is  wrong,  because  hia  consdence 
condemns  it  That  is,  the  same  thing  is  at  the  same  .time  right  aad 
wrong,  which  is  absurd.  Hence  no  individual  conscinoce  is  the  so- 
preme  standard  for  determining  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  womhip. 

Is  the  law  of  worship  to  be  foond  in  an  enlightened  conscience?  If 
it  is  for  one,  then  it  undoubtedly  is  for  all;  for  the  essential  want  of 
human  nafore  is  the  same.  The  case  then  standa  fisaentially  aa  be- 
fore, with  only  an  additional  difficulty  at  the  outset:  viz.:  Who  has 
the  enlightened  conscience?  The  Badhist,  the  Brahmin,  the  Moham- 
medan, and  the  Christian  clum  to  possess  it;  the  Papist,  the  Infidel, 
and  the  Ghorclmian  claim  it;  the  Unitarian,  the  Freebyteriaji,  and 
the  Methodist  each  claim  it;  and  he  who  could  decide  the  case  right 
amidst  so  many  and  so  respectable  claimants  woold  be  a  more  suitable 
object  of  adoration  than  men  have  ever  found  for  themselvee.  Since 
then  the  claim  is  common,  let  ns  suppose  we  have  found  a  person  with 
an  enlightened  conscience,  competent  to  fix  the  law  of  worship  fiff 
himself  at  least.  If  for  himself,  then  that  enlightened  person  is  qual- 
ified to  point  out  the  law  of  worship  to  all  men;  for  they  need  no  bet- 
ter worship  than  he.  A  right  law  for  him  is  a  right  law  for  all, 
ince  the  want  of  worship  is  common ;  belonging  not  to  individuals 
hut  to  the  race.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  qualified  to  fix  the  law  of 
worship  fcer  himself,  is  qualified  to  fix  it  for  the'race. 

K  thwe  be  among  men  one  or  more  individuals  with  a  conscnence 
enlightened  enough  to  promulgate  the  law  of  wonihip,  the  ability  of 
each  or  all  to  do  so  must  either  he  essentially  coordinate,  or  the 
abihty  of  some  one  must  be  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other.  First 
let  us  suppoee  that  the  ability  of  one,  all  things  considered,  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  other.  Moreover,  we  will  suppose  that  hia  superior 
capacity  is  so  manifest  that  it  is  possible  to  select  him  from  among  all. 

In  promulgating  the  law  of  worship,  he  must  act  in  his  own  name, 
or  by  del^^ted  authority.  His  superior  wisdom  might  be  the  basis 
of  superior  authority,  or  he  may  act  under  instructions  whici  ccane 
from  beyond  himself,  or  even  beytwd  the  race.  If  he  act  under  in- 
structions, by  virtue  of  authority  delisted  to  him,  then  the  law  of 
worship  does  not  originate  with  him  and  is  not  therefore  to  be  traced 
to  an  enlightened  conscience  as  its  source.  The  law  derived  its  va- 
hdity  from  its  original  author,  and  therefore  does  not  reside  in  an 
enU^tened  conscience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  profeeses  to  have  an  enlightened 
conscience  may  act  on  hia  own  authority  in  promulgating  the  law  of 
worship.  In  that  case  he  either  does  what  he  has  a  right  to  do,  or 
what  he  has  no  right  to  do.    If  he  does  what  he  has  no  right  to  do. 
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he  either  has  not  an  enlightened  conscience,  or  he  doee  not  obey  it. 
On  either  aappoeition  he  is  incompetent  to  m^k  out  the  law  of  wor- 
ship either  for  himself  or  others,  ajid  therefore  it  could  have  no  bind- 
ing force  and  could  not  be  a  law. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  authority  is  valid,  and  he  does  what  he 
has  a  right  to  do,  then  his  decisions  and  appointments  can  never  be 
set  aside  or  contrayened  by  any  higher  autiiority;  for  what  is  right 
cannot  be  invahdated.  If  his  authority  can  never  be  impugned,  then 
it  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  Universe;  for  if  there  were  a  higher, 
then  his  law  by  that  higher  authority  might  he  legitimately  set  aside, 
and  he  pimished  aa  a  nsurper.  If  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  vested  in  him,  then  he  is  God  of  gods,  and  has  a  right  to  &e 
the  law  of  worship  according  to  hia  pleasure — to  claim  and  receive 
the  supreme  homage  of  every  inteUigent  creature  in  the  Universe. 
The  claim  of  an  enlightened  conscieuce,^with  authority  to  prescribe 
the  law  of  worship,  is  a  claim  to  supreme  divinity. 

The  second  hypothesis,  that  the  claims  of  several  enlightened 
consciences  are  aubstantially  equal,  remains  to  be  considered.  Now 
since  a  law  which  is  fit  for  one  is  fit  for  all,  the  want  in  each  being 
the  same,  one  may  promulgate  the  law  for  all,  or  each  one  for  him- 
self. 

First,  suppose  each  one  make  his  own  law  of  worship  and  all  are 
di^rent.  If  each  has  this  right,  then  there  is  no  higher  authority  in 
the  Universe  which  can  contravene  or  modify  their  several  autocratic 
decisions;  for  right  is  inalienable.  We  have  then  as  many  laws  of 
worship  as  there  are  enlightened  consciences,  and  each  ia  supreme.  If 
each  sees  fit  to  bnm  his  neighbor  in  worship,  as  some  men  who  thought 
they  had  enlightened  consciences  have  done,  there  is  no  help  for  it; 
for  each  has  a  supreme  right  to  do  in  worship  what  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  On  this  hypotheals  the  cruelty  of  the  Falkland  Islander 
roasting  hia  human  victim  is  just  aa  righteous  aa  the  philanthropy  of 
Howard;  there  would  he  no  longer  any  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong;  aU  law  in  worship  would  be  simply  individual  caprice.  The 
supreme  right  of  each  carried  out  and  enforced  would  make  the 
Universe  an  anarchical  hell  of  warring  rights;  and  man's  highest  en- 
dowment would  become  aji  inefiable  curse.  The  law  of  worship,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  based  in  the  divergent  convictions  of  several  individ- 
uals similarly  enlightened,  because  such  a  supposition  leads  to 
contradictory  and  absurd  conclusions. 

Again;  if  one  or  more  enHghtened  individni^  promulgate  the 
law  of  worship  for  the  reet  of  mankind,  its  validity  muat  rest  either 
in  the  enlightened  convictions  of  its  author  or  authors,  or  in  the  con< 
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carrent  coDTictions  of  maztkisd.  We  have  already  seen  that  an  indi- 
Tidual  of  Huperior  ability  would  be  incompetent  to  promulgate  the 
law  unleBB  he  be  supreme  in  the  Universe;  much  more  would  a  per- 
son of  inferior  ability  be  incompetent. 

Our  last  inquiry  is :  Doee  the  constitutional  law  of  worship  rest  for 
its  validity  in  the  (xmeurrerU  oonviciions  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  or 
of  the  Tnost  erUightened  poiJion  of  the  race?  If  so,  who  can  tell  us 
what  the  law  is?  What  or  whom  shall  we  worship  and  how  shall 
homage  be  paid?  Alas  I  there  are  no  concurrent  convictions  beyond 
the  tact  that  man  oug^t  to  worship.  All  is  confusion.  The  worship 
of  one  is  the  abomination  of  another;  the  Hindoo  god  is  the  Chris- 
tian's devil;  the  sainthood  of  the  Bomauist  is  heresy  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Protestant. 

But  suppose,  since  there  are  so  many  who  profess  to  be  able  to  set 
forth  the  true  law  of  worship,  that  we  have-  fomid  a  representative  of 
the  race,  or  of  some  wise  sect,  who  can  prodaim  the  law  in  behalf  of 
his  oonstittiency.  The  first  question  then  which  we  have  to  ask  him 
is,  does  the  constituency  which  you  represent  teach  worship,  in  its  own 
name,  or  by  delegated  authority?  The  reply  must  be  either,  "Our 
authority  is  nltimate,"  or  "our  authority  is  derived,  in  part  or  entire." 
If  derived,  then  the  source  of  authority  is  not  at  all  in  the  race  or  in 
the  sect  represented,  but  in  the  higher  authority  which  issued  the 
commission.  In  that  case  we  should  have  a  r^ht  to  demand  a  vaUd 
warrant  for  his  authority,  a  commission  to  promulgate  the  law.  And 
since  there  haa  been  so  much  manifest  imposition  in  this  line  among 
men,  if  the  vouchers  were  not  produced,  we  should  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  dismiss  the  pretender  without  ceremony,  though  he  style  him- 
self Pope,  Archbishop,  or  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  representative  of  the  race  or  of  the  wisest 
sect  daims  original  authority,  our  second  question  is :  Does  this  high 
prerogative  belong  to  your  constituente?  Can  they  vindicate  their 
right  against  aU  opponents?  Is  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Uni- 
verse vested  in  them?  Do  they  possess  almi^ty  power  to  substan- 
tiate their  assumption  if  it  is  contested?  Can  they  guarantee  to  all 
worshippers  protection  against  all  other  claimants  of  their  homage  as 
long  as  they  exist  in  this  or  other  worlds?  Without  such  securities 
every  discreet  man  ought  to  say,  "  I  reserve  my  homage  till  some 
better  claimant  appears."    "I  wait  till  some  greater  god  arise," 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  fiindamental  law  of  worship  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  human  conscience,  to  whatever  pitch  enUghtened, 
nor  in  the  concurrent  convictions  of  the  whole  human  race,  nor  of  the 
most  enlightened  portion  of  it. 
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It  is  maniJ^t  from  wHat  kaa  just  been  said  that  an  original  promul- 
gator of  the  law  of  worship  must  at  least  claim  supreme  authority, 
aboighty  power,  and  everlasting  dominion.  I/eea  than  tihia  would 
not  be  enongh  to  aecure  the  worshipper  againat  a  higher  claim  on 
him,  which  might  be  aabeeqaently  enforced. 

Promulgators  of  the  law  of  worship  have  not  been  wanting  in  all 
agee  of  the  world.  In  a  soarch  for  it  there  is  a  presumption  in  &vor 
of  the  teacher  who  pute  forth  the  most  suitable  claims.  We  pass  by 
the  advocates  of  Atheism  as  not  entitled  to  a  hearing,  because  they 
do  not  pretend  to  supply  a  counterpart  to  man's  worshipping 
constitution,  but  leave  it  like  an  uutrelliaed  vine  to  grovel  and  creep 
in  degrading  superstition,  as  is  seen  in  Buddhism  where  Atheism  has 
gone  to  seed,  Brahminism  and  Mohammedanism  are  effete  supersti- 
tions. The  only  two  systems  which  a  thoughtful  man  would  care  to 
examine  are  Katioiialism.  and  Christdanity.  A  man  must  have  a 
prodigious  appetite  for  worship  to  be  able  to  swallow  Christianity  so 
called,  as  a  whole,  with  die  dashing  claims  and  different  rites  of  its 
professed  expounders.  We  must  then  take  Oonfiicius,  Hume,  Boling- 
broke,  Strauss,  Parker,  or  onraelveB,  i.  e.  some  Eationalist,  or  Jesos 
Christ,  as  our  teacher  in  worship. 

Bationalism,  whoever  be  the  teacher,  throws  us  upon  the  fearful 
dilenmia  of  self-deiScation  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Atheism  on  the 
other; — for  if  every  man,  either  with  or  without  tiie  assistance  of  his 
teacher,  is  to  fix  the  ultimate  law  of  worship  for  himself,  then  it  fol- 
lows, either  there  is  no  God,  or  he  himself  is  the  supreme  God,  and  is 
able  to  vindicate  his  right  to  worship  aa  he  pleases  against  all  op- 
posers,  human  and  divine.  The  absurdity  of  tiiis  position  has  al- 
ready been  shown  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  assumptions  of 
Rationalism  are  identical  with  the  claims  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
which  have  already  been  considered. 

For  the  present  let  us  pass  by  all  the  sects  and  teacJiers  of  Chris- 
tianity who  profess  to  act  under  commissioned  authority.  Let  us 
come  -directly  to  its  Founder.  Are  the  claims  which  Jeeus  Christ 
puts  forth  snffident,  if  sustained,  to  constitute  him  the  original  and 
authoritative  propounder  of  the  law  of  worship?  Any  want  of  har- 
mony and  completeness  in  them  would  be  a  strong  presumption  against 
his  law;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claims  which  he  puts  forth  are 
thoroughly  consistent  and  altogether  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
worshipping  tendency  of  the  race,  then  we  must  accept  him  as  the 
authoritative  propounder  of  Uie  law  of  worship,  for  if  it  is  not  to  he 
found  in  him  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere. 

From  what  has  been  said  ab^ady  it  is  manifest  that  if  Jesus  Christ 
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had  the  right  to  promulgate  the  law  of  worship  for  the  hmnan  race, 
he  possessed  the  highest  authority  there  is  in  the  Universe;  for  any 
authority  leas  than  the  supreme  is  liable  to  he  oyerruled  and  set  aside, 
and  is  therefore,  in  reality,  no  authority  at  alL  Jesus  Christ  plainly 
and  poBitively  claims  -aA,  the  outset,  as  his  undeniable  and  exclusive 
right,  what  no  other  founder  of  religion  has  dared  to  claim — auto- 
cratic supremacy.  Mahomet  only  claimed  derived  authority,  saying, 
"There  is  one  Gfod  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  The  theory  of  ra- 
tionalism openly  lays  no  claim  to  original  authority,  but  nevertheless 
covertly  exerdses  that  which  is  supreme;  for  the  right  to  fii  the  law 
of  worship  for  one's  self  implies  the  exercise  of  discretionary  preroga- 
tive, and  discretionary  prerogative  in  ao  great  a  matter  is  nothing 
else  than  supreme  right;  for  t^e  ri^t  to  fix  any  part  of  the  law  of 
worship  implies  the  right  to  fix  ihe  whole  law.  In  striking  contrast 
to  every  other  teacher  of  reUgion,  Jeans  Christ  not  only  claims  outright 
the  authority  to  institute  the  law  of  worship  but  also  to  possess  the 
power  and  dominion  necessary  to  vindicate  his  claim.  He  represents 
hirtiself  at  the  same  time  as  the  Vicegerent  of  Grod  and  the  absolute 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe.  He  claims  to  he  both  deputy  and  prind- 
pal,  saying,  "I  came  forth  from  the  Father,"  and  "He  that  sent  me 
is  with  me."  He  joins  himself  with  God,  as  coordinate  with  him — 
"I  and  the  Father" — and  blends  his  own  personality  with  that  of 
God,  saying  "  We  will  come  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  He 
claims  for  himself  the  highest  love  of  which  our  nature  is  capable, 
"  He  that  loveth  lather  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me." 
His  teaching  rests  not  upon  argument  but  upon  the  authoritative. 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,"  which  astonished  his  hearers  by  its  unpre- 
cedented boldness.  There  are  two  scenes  in  which  Jeeus  deUberately 
arrays  himseh'  in  Godlike  grandeur.  One  is  the  giving  of  the  great 
commission;  the  other  the  judging  of  the  world.  The  preamble  to 
the  great  commission  logically  sustains  the  high  prerogative  which  ia 
exercised  in  sending  out  men  to  teach  religion.  "All  authority 
(i^ouii(a)  in  heaven  and  upon  earth"  which  he  declares  given  to 
him  was  indispensably  necessary  to  create  the  smallest  obligation  or 
to  enjoin  the  moat  insignificant  observance;  and  the  promise,  "Lo  I 
am  with  you  always,"  is  only  such  a  pledge  of  protection  as  the 
responsible  work  of  teaching  religion  demands ;  for  he  who  teaches 
any  thing,  though  it  be  the  most  insignificant  rite,  without  a  warrant, 
usurps  Divine  prerogative, — the'  highest  offence  that  mortals  can 
commit. 

In  his  delineation  of  the  final  judgment,  Jesus  represents  himself  as 
sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  with  all  nations  assembled  before 
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liim,  and  the  state  of  every  individual  in  the  Universe  in  bliss  or  woe 
as  depending  on  the  words  which  he  pronounces,  "Coma  ye  blessed," 
or  "Depart  ye  cursed."  Here  is  an  explicit  claim  to  the  kind  of  au- 
thority and  power  which  is  indispensable  to  the  original  promulgator 
of  the  law  of  worship.  A  lower  claim  to  authority  would  be  insufB- 
cient ;  for  no  one  is  qualified  to  give  the  law  who  cannot  righteously  fix 
all  its  provisions, — t.  e.,  fix  both  the  object  and  the  mode  of  worship. 
The  ateolute  right  of  any  one  to  fix  the  object  of  worship  implies  the 
jight  to  present  himself  as  the  object  of  worship,  or  in  other  words,  to 
be  worshipped.  In  this  particular  we  see  a  bold  contrast  between  the 
forgers  of  religious  rites  and  Jesus  Christ !  The  former  are  inconsis- 
tent; their  assumptions  are  illogical;  while  Jesus  Christ  was  thor- 
oughly self-consistent  He  openly  claimed  the  prerogativeB  which 
rendered  it  consistent' for  him  to  receive  the  worship  which  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  impHes.  So  &r  firom  attempting  to  conceal 
or  evade  the  logical  upshot  of  the  claim  which  he  put  forth,  Jesus 
actually  received  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee  the  hom^lge  of  some  of 
his  foUowers  and  reproved  those  who  doubted.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  claims  of  Jesus  as  an  authoritative  teacher  of  worship, 
are  perfectly  unique  and  thoroughly  self-eonaistent.  He  presents 
just  the  claim  which  is  indispensable  to  constitute  an  original  promul- 
gator of  the  law  of  worship.  His  assumptions  are  what  they  ought 
to  be;  they  are  what  no  pretender  dare  put  forth  or  could  maintain 
before  the  scrutiny  of  men.  Upon  the  same  principle  that  we  know 
an  honest  man  from  a  rogue,  or  an  adept  from  a  quack,  we  perceive 
that  he  is  the  true  teacher.  There  is  a  profundity  which  makes  us 
feel  that  we  are  under  the  direction  of  a  mind  which  sees  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  case.  There  is  the  ring  of  superhuman  authority  in  his 
words;  th^e  are  the  pledges  of  protection;  there  is  such  a  majesfy  of 
Kingship  in  his  claims,  and  withal  such  an  appreciation  of  the  wants 
of  his  subjects,  that  we  know  that  he  is  the  Majesty  of  the  realm;  to 
Kim  belong  the  throne  and  the  sceptre;  we  unconsciously  wait  to  hear 
his  mandate, — and  our  waiting  is  worship.  The  deference  which  is 
paid  to  Christ  by  the  civUized  world  is  a  practical  concession  that  he 
is  the  only  authoritative  promulgator  of  the  law  of  worship  ?  What 
is  his  law?    What  and  how  ought  men  to  worship? 

The  Christian  norm,  or  rule,  contains  two  principal  elements.  One 
determines  the  object,  the  other  the  mode  of  worship.  Neither  is 
arbitrary.  Both  rest  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  and  like  their 
Divine  author  shine  with  self-evidencing  light.  The  first  is  based 
upon  the  sublime  truism  which  Jesus  Christ  enunciated  to  the  tempt- 
ing Fharisees,  whe  came  to  ask  him  whether  it  was  lawftd  to  pay  tribute 
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to  CsBsar.  "Eendar  therefinre  toCwsar  the  tidiigs  that  are  Casar's, 
and  toOod  the  things  that  are  God'a."  The  principle  impHed  is  that 
every  order  of  being  is  entitled  to  honor  appropriate  to  its  character 
and  grade.  Beepect  is  due  to  all  men;  tribute  to  kings;  but  worship 
belongs  ezclnaiTely  to  God.  In  this  sentiment  all  ages  and  nations 
agree;  bat  their  gods  have  all  been  different.  Which  of  all  shall  yre 
adore?  Whom  does  Jesus  designate  as  the  true  Gk>d?  Certainly  not 
the  "Stdf"  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  "Deua"  of  the  Eomans;  COTtainly 
not  the  "Gotama"  of  Buddhists,  nor  the  "Allah"  of  the  Mohamine-. 
dans,  and  therefore  not  the  god  of  the  modem  Pantheist,  nor  of  the 
Deist,  nor  of  the  Mariolater. 

On  the  top  of  a  high  monntaiu  in  the  Wilderness  of  Judea,  Satan 
caused  a  panorama  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  paas  in  a  mo- 
ment before  the  eyas  of  the  Son  of  God.  All  the  power  and  glory 
which  they  contain  was  offered  by  Satan  to  him — a  magnificent 
bribe — ^for  a  single  act  of  worship.  Jesus  replied  to  the  tempter  by 
repeating  the  fii«t  section  of  the  eternal  law  of  worship :  "  Thon  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  This 
laugua^  unmistakably  points  to  the  Jehovah  EHohim  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  the  only  proper  object  of  worship.  It  is  a  concise  con- 
densation of  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  first  and  second  command- 
mente  of  the  Decalogue,  which  is  reiterated  in  various  forms  by  all 
the  Hebrew  prophets. 

The  exact  form  of  these  words  is  to  be  found  in  no  passage  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  the  thought  which  they  express  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law,  the  Prophets  and  Psalms.  Jesus  Christ  therefore 
endorses  the  Theism  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  The  deUneation  of 
the  character  of  God  therein  contained  he  pronounces  to  be  a  true  con- 
ception. The  Decalogue  is  a  Divine  autograph;  the  moral  picture 
aketohed  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  is  a  true  likeness  of  God. 

The  true  conception  of  God  being  given,  the  duty  of  men  to  worship 
him  is  self-evident.  There  is  none  like  him  in  greatness,  power  and 
glory.  There  is  one  God;  besides  him  there  is  no  other.  Beyond  him 
we  cannot  go  even  in  imagination  and  thought.  Jehovah  is  the  ulti- 
mate of  all  conception.  He  is  self-evident  and  eternal.  He  alone  is 
the  uncreated  Blister;  from  ev^lasting  to  everlasting,  God.  He 
alone  is  absolutely  ind^ndent.  All  existences,  beings  and  laws  de- 
pend  on  him;  he  depends  on  none,  but  is  above  all  and  sways  all.  He 
only  in  the  highest  sense  has  immortality.  He  is  the  source  of  all 
life;  to  him  therefore  belongs  exclusively  the  title  the  "Living  God." 
He  is  also  supreme  in  intelhgenoe  and  might.  He  not  only  knows  all 
things,  but  does  whatsoever  he  will.    All  contingencies  are  known  to 
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him;  all  poasibilidee  are  within  hia  akoighfy  power.  Tb^re  is  no 
pkce  where  he  is  not.  He  reveals  his  presence  specially  in  some 
places,  bnt  is  excluded  from  none.  He  is  newer  to  as  than  the  Mr  we 
breathe.  There  ia  no  being  in  the  Universe  so  tme  and  benev- 
olent, and  therefore  none  worthy  of  universal  confidence  and  adorar 
tion.  God  is  therefore  a  perfectly  onique  Being.  He  etands  apart 
from  alL  There  is  none  like  him.  Hence  by  virtue  of  what  he  is 
there  is  due  to  him  peculiar  honor.  He  has  a  right  to'  claim  what 
no  other  being  in  the  universe  has  any  right  to  receive, — ^the  adora- 
tion of  worship.  Hot  only  in  view  of  what  he  is,  bat  also  in  view  of 
what  he  ha^  done,  is  Jehovah  worthy  of  wor^p.  He  created  all 
things.  Every  living  germ  is  a  memento  of  his  almighty  power  and 
goodness;  traced  throngh  all  its  generations  to  the  bflginning  cf  its 
kind  the  smallest  seed  leads  the  mind  bock  to  an  adorable  Creates 
who  projected  it  into  being  with  ^  its  latent  capadties.  Ood  is  in- 
comprehensibly great  in  character  and  achievement,  and  herein 
rests  his  righteoos  dajm  to  that  devout  recogniticm  which  we  call 
worship. 

While  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  in  Uie  Hebrew  Scnptnrea  is  truth- 
ful, it  is  nevertheless  rudimentary.  Jesus  declared  himself  to  be  the 
&11  drawn  portrait  of  Qod.  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father."  Inhisdelineationseveralfeatureec^tiieBivinecharacter'which 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  inspire  worship,  obtain  aHomanding  promi- 
nence. In  the  foreground  stands  the  complex  personality  of  Grod.  Man 
has  a  three-fold  nature,  in  which  the  animal,  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual  elements  are  mysteriously  combined;  bnt  Ood  alone  has  a  tri- 
une personality.  He  is,  and  was,  and  always  will  he.  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  a  Unity  who  exists  in  three  unique  listinctiOTia  which  are 
anomalous,  spiritual,  adorable  andDivine.  In  the  mystery  <^  the  com- 
plex unity  of  the  Divine  nature  rested  eternally  the  poesilnli  ty  of  human 
redemption  and  the  pardon  of  sin;  for  had  thwe  been  no  cmly  begot- 
ten 8on  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  divine  love  could  not  have  been 
expressed,  nor  could  God  have  been  jost  in  justifying  those  who  now 
bedieve  in  Jesus.  The  wooden  cross  reared  on  the  summit  of  Gol- 
gotha is  the  trophy  of  Grod's  greatest  achievement.  The  cmci£xion  ia 
the  climax  of  eternal  wonders.  The  import  of  the  emblematic  l&n- 
guage  with  which  the  scene  is  emblazoned  i6"Behdd  the  wisdom,  the 
righteousness,  and  the  love  of  God."  Here  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
divine  character  which  never  &ils  to  inspire  pteana  of  worship  in  those 
who  comprehend  its  meaning. 

Tinrmgh  has  been  aaid  to  suggest  the  nature  of  true  worship.  The 
outshining  of  the  divine  glory  is  its  procuring  cause;  a  perception  of 
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the  divioe  character  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  ScriptureB  ie  its  indis- 
pensable condition.  Worship  ia  the  musical  resonance  which  the  hu- 
man Bonl  gives  forth  to  the  touch  of  divine  truth — an  echo  sent  back 
from  the  heart  of  man  responsive  to  the  voice  of  God — God  and  man 
conversing!  Hence  the  answer  of  David  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah, 
which  said,  "  Seek  my  &ce,"  "  my  heart  said  onto  thee,  thy  &ce,  Lord, 
will  I  seek,"  is  an  ezempMcation  of  the  nature  of  all  true  worship. 
The  first  perception  of  God  evokes  from  the  creature  the  response 
"Abba  Father."  The  perfection  of  worship  would  be  a  fuH  reflection 
of  the  divine  glory  from  the  soul  in  which  it  is  mirrored.  A  percep- 
tion of  Grod's  greatness  awakens  emotions  of  reverence  and  awe;  a  per- 
ception of  the  divine  taithfulnees  elidts  trust ;  love  kindles  love.  Evecy 
doctrine  of  the  cross  has  its  office  in  worship;  God  speaks  in  the  doc- 
trine; the  appropriate  recou^fwnn  of  the  soul  is  worship.  In  other 
words,  when  the  hnman  soul  receives  the  effulgence  of  the  divine 
glory  Bod  replies  in  answering  emotions  to  the  divine  in-shining,  it 
worships;  but  the  adoration  of  a  man-made  conception  of  God  is  idol- 
atry. It  is  not  indeed  as  gross  as  the  worship  of  material  forms  in 
marble  and  brass,  but  ia  nevertheless  as  real  an  in&action  of  the  fun- 
damental law  of  worship. 

There  is  danger  in  exalting  one  attribute  of  the  Divine  character  to 
a  prominence  which  dif^tarages  the  rest.  It  has  be»i  inferred  by 
some  theologians  firom  the  declaratioD  "God  is  love,"  that  the  essence 
of  the  divine  nature  is  love,  thereby  giving  love  a  kingly  preeminence 
in  his  character.  Upon  this  point  the  remark  of  Bishop  Butler  sug- 
gests a  healthful  caution:  "Ferhf4>s  divine  goodness  with  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  make  very  free  in  our  speculations,  may  not  be  a  bare 
single  disposition  to  produce  happiness;  but  a  disposition  to  make  the 
good,  the  faithful,  the  honest  man  hB|)py,"  While  it  is  true  that  in- 
spiration declares  that  God  is  love,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
also  affirms  a  great  many  times  and  with  peculiar  emphasis  that  God 
is  Holiness.  If  any  preeminence  in  the  divine  character  is  to  be  given 
to  any  quality,  it  should  be  to  that  which  is  affirmed  with  greatest 
frequency  and  emphasis.  In  vision  Isaiah  saw  Jehovah  sitting  upon 
a  throne  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  fiUed  the  temple ;  above  the 
throne  stood  the  six  winged  seraphim  who  cried  one  to  another  and 
said,  "  Holiness,  holiness,  holiness  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts — the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  In  t^e  similar  apocalyptic  vision  of  John, 
the  four  living  creatures  who  were  around  and  within  full  of  eyes,  rest 
not  day  nor  night,  saying,  "Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  wWch  was 
and  is  and  is  to  come,"  These  passages  and  others  like  them  would 
indicate  that  holiness,  ratlier  than  love,  is  the  zenith  of  the  Divine 
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character.  Why/  may  we  not  rather  believe  that  there  is  a  peer- 
lesB  rotnudity  of  perfection  in  the  divine  nature  which  renders  his 
character  Hke  a  sphere  or  a  circle,  uniqae,  perfect  and  glorious,  be- 
yond conception?  We  look  at  the  different  &tcea  of  a  many  sided 
prism  in  succeesion  because  we  cannot  see  them  all  at  once.  By  the 
limited  nature  of  our  powers  we  are  similarly  restricted  in  oar  con- 
ception of  God.  We  are  always  in  danger  of  a  one-sided  theology 
becansQ  every  aspect  of  the  divine  character  has  its  special  adminis- 
trative functions.  The  moral  reason  whidi  require  of  us  worship 
radiates  from  the  perfect  combination  of  the  variegated  hues  which 
make  up  the  divine  glory.  The  command,  "Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy,"  impUee  that  one  aspect  of  the  divine  nature  fronts  moral  pu- 
rity. The  duty  of  loving  is  enforced  by  the  consideration  that  Christ 
loved  OS.  The  unity  of  Uie  Godhead  is  presented  as  the  model  and 
reason  for  the  oneness  of  believers;  "that  th^  all  may  be  one  as  we 
are." 

From  ihe  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  the  Divine  Spirituality  determines  and  fixee  the  na- 
ture of  worship  or  the  form  of  homage  which  God  requires.  "  Qad  it 
a  spirit"  and  therefore  all  acceptable  worship  must  be  spiritual.  In 
other  words  there  must  be  a  concord  between  the  natiire  of  God 
and  the  kind  of  homage  which  he  receives.  We  observe  a  similar 
principle  in  all  social  intercourse,  adjusting  acts  of  deference,  by 
which  we  show  onr  regard  to  the  known  character  of  th^  recipient. 
To  the  lover  of  antiquity  we  bring  what  ia  quaint  and  old;  bouquets  to 
the  lover  of  flowers;  pictures  to  artists;  works  of  thought  to  those 
who  have  intellects  to  appreciate  them.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  there- 
fore all  worship  offered  to  him  most  be  spiritual. 

1.  When  it  is  said  "God  is  a  spirit"  it  is  clearly  affirmed  that  Grod 
is  perfectly  incorporeal  He  has  not  the  coarse  propertiea  of  matter, 
such  as  extension,  form  and  weight. 

He  cannot,  therefore,  be  pleased  with  a  worship  which  is  only  out- 
ward and  formal.    He  haa  no  delight  in  materialistic  rites  and  cere-  > 
moniee.    Bodily  exercise  proflteth  little.    Spiritual  worship  stands 
opposed  to  ritualistic  perfbnnances. 

Another  indication  of  what  is  spiritual  is  to  be  seen  in  its  origin  or 
source.  That  which  is  bom  of  tiie  flesh  is  carnal;  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  spirit  is  spiritual  Hence  the  performance  of  ceremonies  which 
men  have  invented,  however  beautiful  and  graceful  they  may  be,  is 
not  worship,  because  they  are  not  of  God,  and  therefco^  not  spiritual. 
All  human  devices  of  worship  are  carnal :  only  what  God  authorizes 
and  evokes  is  spiritual.    That  which  is  spiritual  is  distinguishable 
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from  what  is  senstiAl  and  carnal  also. by  its  sigoificaiice.  All  rites 
which  are  spiritual  mean  somethiDg,  They  expre^  not  human  hot 
IHvine  ideas.  They  not  only  have  the  Holy  Spirit  for  their  author, 
but  express  hia  mind  and  wilL  The  rites  of  the  Leritical  Ek»nomy 
were  designed  to  foreshadow  the  facta  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  devout  IsraeHte  who  by  faith  diBc^med  their  divine  significance 
offered  spiritual  worship  in  their  observance.  Abel's  offering  was 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  Cain's,  because  it  foreshadowed  the 
blood  of  atonement,  while  Gain's  contained  no  divine  meaning.  Hence 
Abel's  was  spiritual  while  Cain's  was  carnal. 

To  eat  the  Lord's  supper,  discerning  by  &ith  his  broken  body,  is 
Bpiritual  worship.  Christiim  baptism  is  aa  emblematic  diagram  which 
iUnstrates  the  fiindamental  &cts  of  the  gospel.  The  import  of  the 
Uquid  burial  may  be  thus  translated  in  words.  Through  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jeaue  Gtrist  there  is  for  man  diviau  t^eanaaig  from 
hifl  gwUy  dejUemmt  and  a  resurrection  of  Ai»  body  from,  the  grave.  . 
Thoee  who  heartily  proclaim  the  gospel  through  the  symbol  which 
God  has  authorized,  offer  to  him  in  its  observance  spiritual  worship. 
It  is  therefore' easy  to  see  the  part  whioh  our  bodies  have  to  perform 
in  ^iritual  worship.  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Glorify  Qod.  therefore  in  your  bodies."  The  use 
of  the  body  in  spiritual  worship  consists  in  its  being  the  vehicle  to 
express  holy  emotion  and  thought.  Bowing  the  knee  before  God  is 
acceptable  worship  if  it  expresses  the  reverent  submission  of  the  hu- 
man will  to  the  Divine.  Song  is  worship  if  the  heart  also  praise  God. 
Material  gifta  are  spiritual  sacrifices  with  which  God  is  well  pleaded, 
if  they  are  true  emblematic  declarations  that  all  which  we  possess 
belongs  to  God.  If  they  have  not  this  import  they  are  hypocritical 
and  vain. 

It  is  manifest  therefore  that  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  performances 
and  usages  in  worship  which  have  no  divine  sanction  and  express  no 
inspired  truth,  are  to  be  frowned  on  as  superstitious  or  idolatrous. 
They  are  be^^^ly  elements  which  have  only  the  ahow  oi  xoisdom  in 
the  "self-made  worship"  which  they  authorize. 

2.  God  is  a  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  corruption  and  defilement  d 
our  depraved  natures.  The  divine  nature  is  in  a  normal  state  of  per- 
fect purity  and  hoUneaa.  In  hia  primeval  innocence  Adam  waa  spir- 
itual and  capable  of  rendering  to  God  spiritual  worship;  bat  by  the 
conuniaaioD  of  sin  his  nature  became  disordered  and  debased.  Human 
nature  haa  become  universally  materialized,  dehumanized,  imbruted. 
When  we  first  awake  to  self-conBOiooBneea  we  find  ooraelves  in  an  ab- 
normal state,  with  aji  uncomfortable  tendency  to  sin.    In  order  theror 
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fore  for  US  to  be  capable  of  rendering  spiritual  worship  to  God  oar 
vi&it«d  uid  debased  nature  must  be  renewed.  Our  wayward  affec- 
tions must  be  redaimed,  our  defilement  deansed.  By  nature  we  are 
carnal; ,wd  must  be  made  spiritual  We  are  bom  of  the  fleeh;  we 
moat  be  bom  of  the  Spirit.  We  find  onrselTes  earth-born  and  eartiily 
minded;  we  must  be  bom  of  God  and  become  heavenly  minded.  We 
have  lost  the  original  image  of  God  and  need  to  be  "created  anew  in 
Christ  JeeuB."  From  our  corrupt  nature  nothing  but  oormption 
springs.  In  order  to  be  able  to  worship  God  acceptably  we  must 
hare  a  renewed  nature  and  then  all  which  springs  from  it  will  be 
holy. 

Th£7  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  Qod,  because  they  are 
destitute  of  moral  resemblance  to  him.  Christ,  who  is  the  inu^  of 
God  formed  in  the  soul,  fiimishee  tlie  basis  of  a  new  likeness  to  God, 
and  therefore  a  foundation  for  spiritual  worship. 

Faith  is  indispensable  to  spiritual  worship;  for  without  &ith  it  is 
impoeaible  to  pleaae  God.  But  all  men  have  not  &ith;  in  their  carnal 
state  they  are  destitute  of  faith;  for  fijth  is  not  indigenous,  beoanse 
it  "cometh  by  hearing  uaA  hearii^  by  the  word  of  God."  No  maZi, 
therefore,  ever  performed  an  act  of  worship  which  was  acceptable  to 
God,  who  did  not  hdieve  on  Ike  name  of  lot  only  begotten  Son.  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  offer 
the  spiritoal  wordiip  it  requires. 

3.  God  is  a  spirit  in  that  he  is  the  living  God.  The  most  eaaentdal 
attribute  of  spirit  is  life.  God  is  the  original  uncreated  essence  of 
life.  A  live  worship  is  demanded  I^  the  Divine  nature.  There  are 
various  grades  of  life.  Our  bodies  are  pervaded  by  physical  life;  our 
minds  have  intellectual  life.  As  the  nature  of  God  is  more  exalted 
tiian  any  form  of  created  life,  spiritual  worship  must  be  animated  by 
vitali^  derived  from  God.  The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  dwelling  in  the 
soul  and  energizing  ite  powers  is  indispensable  to  spiritual  worship. 
He  ifl  the  vitalizing  agent  of  our  renewed  nature.  Christ  living  in 
m  makes  us  cf^bU  of  worship.  As  birds  live  in  air,  as  lilies  grow 
in  water,  nay,  as  the  branch  abides  in  the  vine,  so  must  we  abide  in 
him  and  he  in  us.  Without  this  oonunnnity  of  life  with  Christ  the 
simplest  acta  of  worship  which  can  be  performed  beocone  as  dead  as 
the  pompons  ritual  of  Bome.  An  anxious  seat  may  take  tJje  place  of 
Bt.  Feter's  toe;  an  evangelical  legalism  may  be  used  as  &  subetitute 
for  Pilate's  stair  case;  the  prayers  of  QtristianB  may  come  in  lien  of 
the  intercession  of  Hie  Virgin. 

4.  God  is  a  spirit  and  as  spirit  intelligent.  Intelligence  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  h^hest  form  of  life.  Aa  extension  is  an  essential  proper^ 
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of  matter,  bo  mtdligdnce  is  an  eeBe&tial  attribute  of  epirit.  As  Qod 
ia  inteUigent,  spiritiuu  worahip  most  oorrsspcmd  and  be  int^Iigect. 
Worahip  whidi  is  not  intelligent  aooords  nather  with  the  nature  of 
God,  nor  with  that  of  man.    It  is  brutish. 

The  words  of  otir  Lord  to  tiie  woman  of  Samaria  c(»itainB  a  canstie 
r^roof — "Te  worflhip  ye  know  not  what,"  They  imply  that  God 
mTiat  be  known  or  he  cannot  be  wonhipped.  There  mmt  he  an  intd- 
ligeat  recc^initdon  of  the  anihcnrity  and  character  of  Qod  in  all  -nor- 
ship  paid  to  him.  To  perceire  no  h^eo:  aathority  in  religioiia 
obeervancee  than  costom  or  the  ezamjde  of  others,  ia  to  make  oor- 
selree  worshipplog  Bp«e  or  monkeys.  A  paateboard  pantomine  is  as 
^iritnal  as  a  servile  imitates  of  man.  An  officer  in  tiie  army  in  the 
employ  of  gormunant  mnst  have  a  warrant  or  commiaaion,  most 
know  what  it  cont^ns,  and  act  in  aooordanoe  with  its  iostraoUcHis. 
To  worship  Ood  is  doing  the  will  of  God  in  dne-  ibrm:  hnt  how  can 
the  will  (A  GkA  he  done  without  an  intelligent  perceptioa  of  what  it 
requires?  God  <mly  oomprflhends  his  own  nature  and  will,  and  is 
the  sole  author  of  the  symbcda  by  which  they  are  revealed.  All  rites 
of  worship  are  but  di^;rams  and  illastrations  of  the  spiritoal  ideaa 
which  God  has  ocanmTinioated  to  men.  To  foil  to  compr^end  thcMT 
import  is  to  miss  the  object  they  were  intended  to  secure. 

It  S::^lowB  that  only  Divinely  instituted  ceremcmiee  can  be  oaed 
intelligently  in  worship,  beoaose  they  alcme  oontun  s[»ritnal  ognifi- 
canoe.  "ForwhohathknownthemindoftheLordihathemayinstnict 
him?"  HencA  htunan  rites,  snch  as  mass,  omfirmations,  CSuiBtmaseSi 
croesinge,  donning  robes,  sprinklings,  dirisma,  and  all  ordintmoes  after 
the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men,  be  they  ancient  or  modem, 
Bomiah  or  English,  Mascmic  <x  barbaric,  are  ntmsensical  and  sit- 
perstitions.  They  are  not  spiritual;  God  never  instituted  them. 
They  signify  nothing  divine  because  Ood  never  gave  thmn  meaning. 

5,  God  as  a  spirit  possesses  the  power  of  Bptmtaneoas  dioioe.  A 
will  is  an  essential  attribute  of  spirit.  All  of  the  IMvine  choicee  are 
perfectly  free.  The  volitions  of  iho'  Divine  mind  are  spontaneous. 
Hence  alacrity  in  the  worshipp^  is  indispensable  to  apiritnal  yror- 
ship.  A  relaotant  mind  does  not  correspond  to  the  Divine  bemeea. 
An  ass  ia  proverbial  for  relnctance  and  waywardness.  An  old  writer 
quaintly  remarks  that  on  aocount  of  its  stabbcnTtneea  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  ogar  ite  firsUing  to  the  Lord,  but  to  redeem  it;  and 
if  ihey  did  not  see  fit  to  redeem  it  they  were  oommuided  to  kill  it  by 
breaking  its  neck.  A  reluctant  and  wayward  will  is  not  a  f^iritnal 
offering  under  the  Christian  dispensafciott  any  more  than  an  ass  was 
under  the  Mosaio.    What  is  spiritual  in  wtotihip  most  be  sponto- 
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neOnB.  Wherefore  the  paahiust  prayed,  "Create  in  me  a  clean  heart 
and  bestow  oa  me  a  £ree  [i.  0.  a  willing]  spirit."  A  cordial  villing- 
nees  is  a  notable  diaracteristic  of  all  ths  worshij)  which  ia  most  com- 
mended  in  the  Scriptures.  Abraham  showed  no  reluctance  or  irreeo- 
lution  when  called  to  o9er  up  Ibasc;  for  "he  st^^red  not  at  the 
promiBes  of  Glod."  In  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wildemeBa 
"aa  many  ae  ware  willing-hearted"  brought  gifts  and  rendered  ^seiBt- 
acoe. 

Bpiritoal  worship,  as  we  have  eeen,  ia  that  which  accords  with  the 
^iritoal  nature  of  God.  Our  Saviour  teaches  ^t  it  must  also  con- 
form to  the  test  of  tnitb.  Truth  is  the  expression  erf  fact  or  the 
declaratioQ  of  reahty.  The  word  of  God  is  the  declaration  of  eternal 
reality,  and  therefore,  is  in  the  best  sense  truth..  Hence  our  Lord 
prays,  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth.  We 
kam  therefore  that  {^1  acceptable  worship  must  accord  with  the 
nature  of  God  which  is  spiritual,  and  with  the  word  of  God  which  is 
truth.  What  is  acooordisg  to  the  word  of  God  is  according  to  the 
^>iritual  nature  erf  God,  for  his  word  is  a  daguerreotype  of  his  holy' 
nature.  The  two  standurds,  though  not  identical,  are  not  inconsistent 
with  each  other;  they  differ  in  form,  not  in  essenoe.  Truth  revealed 
ia  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  nature. 

Worship  is  nothing  else  than  spritual  ocmverae  between  the  crea- 
ture and  the  Creator.  It  is  intercourse  in  the  hi^est  social  relation. 
It  oonsiBte  of  spiritual  addreeses  and  responses  between  God  and  man. 
The  word  of  God  consists  of  a  eeriee  of  I>ivine  addreeses  made  to  me& 
The  right  reply  to  them  from  ^e  hearts  of  men  is  worship.  The  souE 
of  worship  is  &ith;  faith  is  the  reception  of  the  word  of  God.  Hence- 
when  men's  hearts  respond  lovingly  to  the  word  of  God  they  worship 
in  tmth. 

Preaching  viewed  as  worship  is  something  more  than  an  emphatic 
reading  of  the  word  of  Gkd.  It  is  the  response  of  the  preacher  to  the 
word  of  God  in  the  audience  of  the  people;  if  the  congr^;ation  wor- 
ship  also  they  join  in  the  spiritual  response  of  their  leader  and  en- 
doree  the  Divine  t«etimony  with  the  seal  of  faith.  Prayer  as  petition 
is  the  response  of  the  heart  to  Divine  prcsnises  apprehended  and  be- 
lieved; thanksgiving  and  pruse  are  the  repKee  which  grateful  hearts 
return  for  mercieB  and  joys  received.  Baptism  w  the  answer  of  a 
good  consaence  unto  Qod,  or  the  reply  which  a  right  confidence  gives 
bac^  to  God  in  token  of  receiving  renovating  grace.  The  yielding  of 
the  body  to  be  submerged  in  water  is  a  moat  emphatic  confession  of 
the  pollution  of  ain ;  the  washing  received  ia  an  emblematic  declaration 
of  spiritual  renovation;  the  raising  up  of  the  body  firom  its  liquid 
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grave  is  the  proclamation  of  iht  hop«  of  ab  iiomortal  reflOTreotioa. 
Ilhus  baptifim  is  the  pr«acribed  fbrmnlAr  of  discipleBhip  fillod  ooi 
witii  a  fall  amkaeioa  of  &itli  in  Jesus,  signed  in  doe  form,  returned 
and  registered  in  heaven.  The  Bndiarist  is  tite  autltorixed  reep<NiM 
of  baptized  believers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Those  who 
celebrate  this  ordinance  thereby  dedore  to  God  in  the  presenoe  of  each 
ether,  "We  live  by  this  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  Jesoa  Christ" 
This  is  an  a^^jropriate  response  to  the  Divine  declaration  of  righteons- 
nesa,  set  forth  in  the  cmcdfixio&  of  JeooB  Christ  at  CMgotha. 

The  preeemtation  of  gifis  to  God  is  the  aathorised  order  of  reqmnaes 
far  the  blessings  of  redemption.  An  act  is  more  emphatic  than  a 
word.  Strong  afiection  always  ripens  into  reciprocal  benebctjcms. 
Hence  God  will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  than  that  love  him,  and 
h«ice  the  presentAtion  of  l^eir  bodiee  as  living  sacrifices  is  ^e  rea- 
sonable service  of  believers.  The  ofiering  <A  weekly  giAs  onght  to  be 
reoc^;ni2ed  as  a  Ghristiui  institation.  It  is  iudispeDsable  to  the 
maintensjiGe  of  the  apostolic  fellow^p  which  was  miracnlously  inaa- 
gurated  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  it  is  emphatically  enjoined  iqwo 
cborches  and  groups  of  churches  (I  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2) ;  it  is  the  natoial 
ctHoplement  of  other  acts  of  worship;  it  ofEera  the  only  practicable 
base  of  operations  for  the  financial  independence  of  Christiaoity  and 
the  recoQstraction  of  the  world;  and  is  therefore  the  most  emphatic 
jreeponse  whidi  men  can  render  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  salvation. 

Tho  reception  of  answers  from  Qod  is  the  c(uitinttaCi<»i  and  cc^lat- 
«ral  part  of  worship.  This  was  visibly  prominent  under  Uie  old  econ- 
omy. God  responds  to  his  people  now  by  new  and  enlarged  dtsclo- 
jsnres  of  troth;  by  joyful  commuoicatiooa  of  hie  presence;  by 
Providential  intimations  and  the  gift  of  blessing  sought.  These  aie 
properly  hmnan  responses  to  antecedent  divine  communications.  All 
true  worship  therefore  consists  in  responsive  answers  of  the  heart  to 
divine  truth.  Every  act  of  right  worship  is  a  reply  to  the  spiritual 
warrants  which  God  has  issued  in  examples  of  inspired  worship. 
Inspired  worship  consists  of  the  responses  which  holy  men,  moved  hy 
the  Holy  Spirit,  rendnvd  to  God  in  word  and  deed.  They  constttate 
the  fundamental  law  of  worship  interpreted  in  a  series  <A  authoritative 
precedents.  To  worship  according  to  those  inspired  precedents  is  to 
worship  in  spirit  and -in  truth,  and  thns  join  the  general  anthem  of 
universal  worship.  To  o&r  unauthorized  worship  is  to  tnock  the  Divine 
Being  and  issue  to  men  forged  warrants  of  worship ;  for  all  right  worship 
is  a  concrete  dedaration  of  divine  truth.  The  direct  design  of  public 
worship  is  the  aouading  out  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  fall  revelatitm 
■of  the  divine  character.    God  requires  the  proclamation  of  a  concrete 
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.  gmpel.  Christ  became  inoamate  tLaA  he  in%ht  thns  preach  it  in  its 
plenitade.  The  i^>ostleB  bav  and  hftndled  the  Word  of  Life  and  re^ 
ceiT«d  special  anointing  from  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  that  the 
spiritual  respcMseB  whidi  ther^  returned  to  God  in  woiship  might  be 
perfect  paragons  of  tratji.  A  Bermon,  an  exhortaticH),  or  a  song  of 
praise  no  lees  than  a  prayer  is  primarily  a  reeponaiye  ofiering  to  God, 
and  secondly  a  means  of  instTuotioa  and  edification  to  the  petals. 
Each  becomes  as  aggressiTe  power  in  pn^rtion  aa  it  becomes  a  con- 
crate  endorsement  of  troth — a  true  response  to  die  wrard  of  Qod.  The 
irwd  of  Qod  which  has  taken  ^ect  on  the  heui)  of  the  preacher  and 
is  a  true  and  distinct  response  of  hia  soul  to  Ghxl,  ia  the  gospel  which 
oomea  not  in  word  only  bat  in  power  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
Whoever  speaks  most  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God,  (x  give  a  trae 
reE^>on8e  to  the  wwd  of  God. 

We  oonclnde  therefore  that  the  oonstitutioiial  law  of  tme  wor^p 
is  eternal  and  divine.  It  was  not  enacted  by  man;  it  cannot  be 
altored  or  iJbn^ted  by  human  aathority.  Councils,  churches,  popee 
and  archbishope  have  no  more  jurisdiction  in  the  aphere  of  worship 
than  th^  have  in  the  realm  of  science.  Tb^  business  is  to  find  out 
and  obey  the  law  \  their  hi^eat  prerogative  is  to  worship  in  a  divinely 
iq^tointed  way,  so  that  fiom  than  may  "sound  oat  the  word  of  the 
Lord." 

The  preoeeding  discussion  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  iJie  question 
of  Htui^CE^  formulas.  Upon  this  point,  however,  no  oondnsion  can 
be  deemed  satis&ctoiy  which  ignores  the  wid&-^ead  use  that  litor- 
giee  have  obtained  among  man.  We  must  not  overlook  the  &ct  that 
heathen  worship  is  almost  universally  liturgical.  Mohunmedanism 
is  essmtially  liturgical;  Judaism  was  litoi^cal;  the  largest  s^menta 
of  nominal  Christendom^-the  Qreek  Church,  the  i^omish,  the  Episcopal, 
and  sundry  smaller  sects — ^nse  a  written  liturgy.  These  &cts  prove 
that  men  feel  the  need  of  a  liturgy.  The  .felt  want  is  so  wide-spread 
thftt  it  becomes  indicative  of  human  neoesd^.  Ezperienoe  proves  ihat 
mm  ure  never  satisfied  without  a  liturgy.  I  think  it  is  also  sa  uni- 
versally conceded  that  men  need  a  «uttoi&  liturgy.  Perhaps  we  may 
go  even  a  step  further  and  say  l^t  it  is  the  spontaneous  conviction 
of  every  indlvidnal  who  has  a  litni^  that  his  liturgy  is  good  enough 
iat  everybody  etee.  The  war  of  opinion  then  centers  tuvund  this 
point — ^what  litm^  sh^  be  onrversally  adopted  ?  Shall  we  go  for 
ma  to  Bome,  to  OxfcHrd,  to  oounoils,  to  presbyteries,  or  to  -Christ? 
8tnoa  a  litui^  claims  to  exhibit  the  law  (tf  public  worship  the  <{uee- 
tion  is  identical  with  the  one  which  has  aJready  been  considered,  viz.: 
What  is  the  fundamental  law  of  wor^p?    Tha  rq)ly  in  subetanoe 
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has  already  been  giv^.  The  Bible  la  the  true  liturgy,  because  it  , 
nfita  fortb  the  ritual  of  worship  vhich  accords  irith  the  Divine  nature. 
All  otiier  litoi^ee  are  bat  the  reflections  of  human  minds.  But  one 
liturgy  can  become  universal  and  the  Bible  alone  deserves  that 
high  proSminoice.  Every  thing  valuable  which  the  others  con- 
tain was  taken  from  this.  Whatever  ihey  contain  which  is  not  in 
tfiis  impinges  against  the  Divine  nature  and  is  eseentially  Popish. 
Since  worship  consiats  of  tpiritual  addressee  and  responses,  an  artifi- 
cial system  of  oral  reeponaea  militates  against  the  Divine  spirituality. 
Since  God  is  holy,  to  teach  men  that  tiiey  can  worship  at  all  without 
p^doQ  by  blood  militates  ag^nst  the  Divine  holiness.  ■  Since  Qod  is 
intelligent,  to  teach  a  routine  of  forms  only  is  superficial  and  militatee 
against  the  Divine  intalligenoa.  To  abridge  human  liberty  by  artifidal 
couventionalisnis  militatee  against  the  Divine  freedom.  As  every  one 
sees  that  this  inspired  liturgy,  the  Bible,  cannot  be  entirely  set  aaide 
without  rendering  the  rival  liturgy  which  aims  to  supplant  it  woilh- 
less,  BO  no  infraction  upon  it  can  be  made  without  marring  the  beaaty 
of  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rif^t  performance  of  a  single  act 
of  m>r8hip  according  to  the  Divine  liturgy  initiates  the  wor^pper 
into  Uie  inheritance  of  eternal  salvation.  This  cannot  be  said  of  tmy 
human  liturgy.  The  best  of  them  are  imperfect.  Their  impotence  is 
manifest  from  this :  that  the  rigid  practice  of  all  the  ceremonies  whidi  . 
they  enjoin  does  not  insure  the  salvation  of  Uie  soul. 

Not  my  interpretation  of  ihe  Bible  is  a  Divine  Utuigy;  yours  is 
better  only  as  it  approximates  nearer  to  the  truth  as  Qod  meant  it 
and  said  it.  The  Divine  idea,  whoever  hath  it  or  whoever  speaks  it, 
is  the  highest  pinnacle  of  anthcoity.  Even  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment has  one  grand  limitation. '  In  respect  to  his  fellow  men  every 
man  is  free  to  judge  ^r  himself;  but  before  God  no  man  has  any  right 
to  misinterpret  or  misunderstand  the  Bible.  The  revelation  is  perfect. 
Every  misapprehooBion  of  its  meaning  is  culpable;  and  tluty  who 
incorrigibly  pervert  the  Scriptures  "wrest  them  to  their  own  des- 
truction." The  Bible  is  the  only  liturgy  which  wears  an  inimitable 
badge  of  truth.  Jesus  Christ,  its  autjior,  claimed  not  the  right  to 
state  anything  di£f^«ntiy  ironx  what  he  did.  "  ^e  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  I  apeak  not  of  mysdf.  The  Father  who  sent  me  he  gave  me 
a  commandment  what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should  speak.  I  do 
nothing  of  myself;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me  I  speak  theee 
things."  Otlier  liturgies  can  be  revised  and  improved  beamse  ihey 
are  untrue.  Fabrications  are  changeable,  but  eternal  truth  is  imma- 
table.  A  liturgy  which  is  not  as  positive  and  unbending  as  scientifio 
or  mathematic  truth,  is  worthless  and  shows  upon  its  faoe  that 
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it  is  a  forgery;  for  traih  is  always  as  inflexible  and  changeleee  aa 
God. 

Tbe  Bible  therefore  is  the  i»leadar  of  the  tme  church:  the  Bible 
ia  the  only  true  book  of  common  primer.  The  Bible  is  a  complete 
aad  perfect  liturgy,  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  man,  and  as  catholic 
aa  tiie  nature  of  Qod.  Vaisa  away  with  artificial  enbetitatMl  Let 
Tradition  be  dumb;  let  Oustom  fiill  down  like  Dagon  before  the  a^ 
of  Qod;  away  with  all  forged  precedents  I  Lift  up  the  standard  of 
Divine  authorify;  rear  it  high;  hold  it  final  By  this  ensign  alone 
we  conquer  the  tumultuous  hosts  of  an  idolatrous  world. 

J,  OOLVEE  'WlQHTMAN. 
Cakbkidob,  Hah.  * 
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Bmm  k.  6vwna»,  A.  IL,IM*lr  PMtor  of  tin  BMcnd  Bi^itiat 
Chondi,  Sui  FnodHKi.  Ban  Fiannlsao :  JtHaph  Wlntarbon  A 
OD.    IMt. 

THE  treatise  vhoae  title  is  here  given  ia  a  pamphlet  of  seveDty-two 
pa^.  'Whatever  may  have  been  ita  drctdatioQ  in  GBlifomiB,  it 
ia  as  yet  but  little  known  in  the  Eaat.  Single  copies  have  been  sent 
td  many  individoala,  and  several  of  the  rdigioos  papers  have  noticed 
the  vork.  The  &ct  of  the  anthor's  change  of  views  and  relations 
and  of  his  publication  of  this  defence  of  his  change  is  &r  more  gmer< 
ally  known  than  are  the  contents  of  his  defence.  The  author's  most 
intimate  personal  friends  will  not  qneeti<»i  his  honesty  of  conviction, 
and  integrity  of  purpose  in  this  change;  althoo^  most  of  th«n  have 
probably  been  surprised  and  saddened.  He  may  be  sure  that  the 
hope,  so  modestly  expressed  by  him,  "that  his  motives  are  mainly 
r^t>"  meets  from  them  cordial  response.  His  old  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  old  friends  he  will  still  retain,  but  when  he  asks  that  he 
may  still  "  enjoy  a  pleasant  place  in  tiie  Baptist  ranks"  of  this  country, 
he  requests  a  simple  impoesibility.  One  cannot  at'  the  same  time  both 
break  rank  and  keep  rank.  "Strict  communionista  will  not  push  him 
off  from  them."    If  th^  had  the  will,  they  lack  the  opportunity,  for 
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he  has  already  witlidrawn.  Not  "poshed  off,"  bat  strongly  drawn  to 
them,  be  still  left  of  his  01m  free  vill.  And  not  only  boa  be  left,  bat 
frith  Thaterer  foroes  are  at  bis  conunand,  be  turns  and  makes  war 
apon  the  pittctioe  of  "close  commanion," honorably,  indeed,  yet  earn- 
estly. These  requests,  perhaps,  betray  the  secret  of  his  change — a 
yearning  afiectionatenoss  of  heart  which  has  introduced  confusion  into 
bis  mental  processes.  In  the  rebgious  world  the  watchword  of  tbo 
hoar  is  "Union," — a  watchword  freighted  with  meaning  at  once  mi»< 
chievona  and  wholesome.  No  spirit  coold  more  eagerly  respond  to 
all  that  is  good  in  each  raUying  cry  iban  die  spirit  of  Mr.  &iwtelle, 
and  if  under  the  lead  of  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Robert  Hall  he  haa 
sacrificed  too  much  to  union,  and  thus  obstructed  the  caose  which  he 
hoped  to  advance,  he  is  not  the  first  example  and  probably  will  not 
prove  to  he  the  last.  This  treatise  against  restricted  conunumoii 
he  designs  as  a  "cootributioa  towards  Christian  Unity."  It  may 
result  in  the  desired  end,  for,  under  divine  Providence,  increase  of 
oonfusions  may  be  a  step  towards  harmony.  Only  thus  indirectly  can 
the  promulgation  of  sentiments  inherently  disint^rating,  and  the 
evoking  of  a  new  sect  with  a  principle  that  necessarily  separates  it 
from  every  other  body  of  Christians  in  America,  issue  in  increased 
union. 

Theee  words,  however,  axe  not  intended  as  a  censure  of  Ifr. 
Sawtelle.  So  &r  from  this  bis  open  avowal  and  ddence  of  his  ^iews, 
and  his  prompt  obedience  to  bis  convictions,  can  receive  only  cordial 
merited  approbation.  Most  nobly  does  bis  condact  contrast  with 
theirs,  who,  ^ough  entertaining  the  same  convictiona  equally  fixed, 
'  for  prudential  reasons  oonoeal  their  oonvictions  from  the  pubbc,  that 
they  may  in  secret  more  effectually  undermine  the  &itb  of  those  wi& 
^om  they  are  understood  to  ogKia.  Bumor,  better  accredited  thad 
in  some  other  cases,  speaks  of  the  existence  of  such  ministerial  moths 
hidden  in  the  texture  of  the  church's  visible  garment  to  eat  off  its 
thrwula  a&d  work  secret  destrnction.  Mr,  Sawtelle  teetifiee  that  he 
has  fellen  in  with  some  of  these  and  received  from  them  confidential 
conununications.  In  his  judgment  they  are  many,  burrowed  about  in 
all  parts  of  the  robe,  busily  at  work,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly 
powerfol.  This  testimony  is  deserving  of  special  consideration,  since, 
by  sympathy  of  views,  but  sorely  not  of  character,  he  was  drawn  to 
them  and  tbey  to  him  through  myateriooa  attraction.  He  has  kindly 
favored  the  public  with  samples  ^  their  concealed  utterances.  One, 
he  says,  speaks  as  follows: 

"My  own  position  is  this:  To  enforce  dose  OMnmanion  as  a  Soriptoial 
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rale  U  nnviM  and  wrong.  T^  poaition  miut  and  slionld  bs  abandoned. 
But  there  u  no  need  of  poblioly  proclaiming  the  position  and  challeng- 
ing the  denomination.  The  moment  the  qaeation  should  be  brought 
nnder  diecassion  the  partisans  of  close  communion  would  brace  them- 
seWes  for  the  shock,  and  the  unthinking,  holding  by  the  ti^tion  of  the 
elders,  wonld  close  their  ears  against  reaaon,  and  shont,  'Great  is  Diana 
<£  the  Ephesiane,'  until  no  one  conld  know  what  the  matter  was.  Better 
patiently  wait  for  the  li^t  time.  The  trath  is  working  and  will  keep 
at  work.  Frejadicee  will  die  ont.  Quiet  thought  and  friendly  talk  will 
bring  more  and  more  to  see  eye  to  eye.  By  and  by,  when  the  question 
is  brought  forward  publicly  by  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  surely  will 
be,  we  will  take  oar  stand  and  abide  the  issne." 

"This,"  addB  Mr.  Sawbelle,  "is  doabtleeB  Uie  preeant  podtion  of 
muiy."  His  inference,  it  ia  to  be  lioped,  is  lalse.  Can  any  Baptkt 
minlBter,  especially  any  one  who  can  jnatly  be  ranked  "among  the 
moat  influential,"  think  ao  meanly  of  tlie  intelligence  and  character 
of  Uie  Baptista  of  America  ae  to  claaa  tliem  aa  a  whole  with  the  Ephe- 
aian  mob  ?  Can  there  be  many  bo  devoid  of  self-respect  sjid  common 
maolineas  aa  to  act  deliberately  upon  the  maaked-battery  principle 
here  ao  nnblnahingly  avowed?  Most  we  believe  that  there  are  men 
ordained  aa  miniaters  of  God'a  Word,  who  entertain  &a  idea  of  Divine 
fVovidence  ao  groteaque,  to  eay  nothing  of  ita  moral  qnality,  as  to 
Buppoee  that  Providence  reqnirea  ^em  to  act  for  a.  time  a  lie  in  order 
to  gain  an  end?  Our  author  haa  done  well  not  to  keep  company 
yn&i  such  in  hie  life  course.  He  would  have  done  atill  better  if  he 
had  visited  with  just  oondemnation  their  Jeauitical  sentiments.  Their 
case  is  very  unlike  that  of  those  who  are  more  or  less  doubtM  as  to  ' 
the  correctneea  of  restricted  communion,  and  who  cannot,  therefore, 
'  expresB  an  aaaored  conviction  for  or  against  the  practioe.  Soch  may 
and  ahoold  oonibrm  to  the  usage  of  the  body  witli  which  they  are 
united  until  they  are  convinced  that  its  practioe  is  wrong.  This  point 
reached,  honor,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  principle,  dsnands  &e 
ceasation  of  conformity.  Those  acquainted  with  tlie  Bsfitiata  of  tliis 
ooontry  have  little  reaaon  to  apprehend  that  an  open,  honeat,  earnest 
(^jpositiou  to  any  aentimeata  which  they  entertain,  or  to  any  practice 
which  t^ey  follow,  will  be  hated  aa  unjust,  or  dreaded  as  leaistleaB. 
They  are  banded  togetlier  by  no  merely  party  ties,  for  no  merely 
party  enda.  Common  oonvictions  constitute  their  sole  bond  of  union, 
and  the  intereete  of  truth  the  sole  end  of  their  endeavors.  With 
them  it  ia  a  first  principle  to  have  no  Diuia  except  the  truth,  and  to 
d^end  her  by  argumenta  only,  by  unmeaning  clamor  never.  If  for 
truth  thoy  hold  error,  tihey  wish  to  know  it,  and  for  no  aervioe  will 
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th^  be  more  gratefal  than  for  the  expoeitioa  of  ibifi  error.  Hence, 
while  justly  abhorring  the  secret  plot  and  the  deceptive  assault,  thejr 
cheerAilly  welcome  the  open  discussion,  and  carefully  weigh  the  oat- 
qwkeu  argoment.  Hi.  Sawtelle  will  be  assuled  by  no  clamorous 
Tituperatifm,  and  will  become  the  victim  (£  no  infuriate  mob.  As 
ibr  that  other  daas,  the  wont  they  can  fear  for  themselves  is  justice, 
for  who  does  not  feel  that  the  balofbl  moth,  when  shaken  from  the 
folds  of  a  garment  into  the  sunlight,  ought  to  be  crushed?  So  firm  is 
the  strength  of  intelligent  convictions  among  the  Bf^tiats  of  America 
upon  the  matter  of  communion,  that  they  will  not  be  easily  shaken 
from  their  position,  even  by  discussion;  so  'strong  the  sentiment  of 
Christian  manliness  within  them  that  the  wily  intriguer,  the  reverend 
smuggler,  has  little  to  hope. 

In  the  treatise  under  review  it  ia  maintained  first,  that  baptism 
has  no  'such  relation  to  the  Lwd's  sapper  that  the  observanoe  of  the 
former  is  necessary  and  "indispensable"  to  the  observance  of  the  latter ; 
and,  secondly,  that  under  existing  circomstanoee  baptism  should  not 
be  required  as  a  pre-requisite  to  communion,  Mr,  Sawtelle's  discus- 
sion is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  does  not  keep  distinct  these  two 
positions  and  treat  eadi  septmitely  and  in  its  own  place.  Sudi  sep- 
aration would  have  oontribated  materially  to  the  clearness,  if  not  to 
the  force,  of  his  diecassion,  Each  argument  would  then  have  ap- 
peared  in  a  connection  which  would  have  made  deax  its  precise  aim, 
and  thus  a  correct  estimate  of  its  force  would  have  been  gready  &Gil- 
itated.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Sawtelle  &iled  to  perceive 
that  there  were  two  distinct  positions  to  be  carried  before  his  case 
should  be  made  out.  Too  clear  is  the  foct,  that,  evem  though  a  neCee- 
sary  and  invariable  order  of  aequencp  in  the  observance  of  &e  ritee  be 
disproved,  it  will  by  no  nieans  follow  that  nnd^  eiisting  drcnm- 
sta^cee  a  given  order  should  not  be  required.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  interests  of  the  church  should  require  that  which  is  not  in  its  own 
nature  indispensable.  Hence,  though  the  oommon  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  die  two  rites  be  disproved,  it  still  remains  to  establish  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  common  practice.  As  the  points  to  be  made 
are  very  unlike  in  nature,  the  lines  of  argument  bearing  upon  the  two 
are  equally  unlike.  The  confusion  is,  therefore,  the  more  inexcusable 
sod  the  more  damaging. 

The  discussion,  aiming  to  accomplish  the  same  work  undertaken  by  > 
Bobert  Hall,  brings  forward  no  new  argument,  and  certainly  presents 
the  old  arguments  in  no  new  light,  and  in  no  more  effective  combina- 
tion.   Indeed,  he  would  be  a  skilfhl  log^dan  and  a  master  in  dialectics, 
who  should  surpass  that  renowned  champion  of  unrestricted  commu- 
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aioo.  It  iB,  tharafore,  no  disparftgemeiit  to  Mr.  Sawtelle  to  s&y  iJiat  he 
has  not  eqoftllod  his  leader,  while  thia  etateineiit  ia  demanded  in  espUnar 
tiim  of  tl^  artiale.  Ooinmg,aB  it  does,  ao  aoon  after  theafq>eanuiceof 
two  ina«ter1y  discoeacRia  of  tiie  estire  subject  of  reetricted  comniTmiini, 
tlw  one  by  Ker.  Albert  N.  Amokl,  and  the  other  by  Profeeaor  Alvah 
^>v^,and  in  almoat  immediate  connection  with  the  Madiaon  Avenne 
■ermona,'  ita  Teryprodootioa  might  aeem  to  imply  that  newobjeetiona 
to  the  oommon  practioe  had  be^  bronght  forward,  or  tiiat  new  force 
had  beat  put  into  die  old  otgectiona.  There  ia;  however,  neither  this 
OonoeeaitHi  en  the  <me  huid,  nor,  on  the  other,  the  aaanmption  either 
that  the  treatlaea  jost  motioned  are  not  trough  and  condnsiTe,  or 
that  a  new  uid  more  effective  argument  is  here  presented.  It  haa 
been  th<mgfat  by  thoae  whose  judgment  in  the  premiaee  is  likely  to  be 
right,  that  the  Baffist  Qitabtebly  would  be  a  auitabl^  medium,  and 
the  [ffeaent  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  rq>etition  of  some  considerations 
baring  special  referenoe  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Sawtelle.  This  design 
allowB  a  treatment  of  tiie  subject  leea  comprehenaive  than  would  other- 
wise be  required.  As  the  poaition  moat  frequently  and  moat  folly  dia* 
cuaaed  and  defended  has  been  that  bt^tiam  ia  the  necessary  and  India- 
penaable  pre-reqniaite  to  otuBmnnion,  it  will  be  leas  needfiil  here  to 
dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  aabject,  but,  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  defencea  of  the  poaition,  a  more  extended  diacosaion  may  be  pre- 
aMited  of  the  qaeation  wbethn",  evm  if,  ae  the  open  commnnioniats 
daim,  there  b«  no  divinely  determined  necessaiy  order  of  sequence  in 
the  obeervanoe  (rf  the  two  rites,  Chriatiaji  chnrchea  are  not,  under  ex- 
isting  drcumstanoes,  justified  in  making  -baptism  a  pre-requiaite  to 
commnnion.  It  seems  often  to  be  assumed  titiat  if  Divine  anth<sity 
doee  not  compel  ns  to  insist  upon  the  usual  order,  and  thus  take  fr(«n 
na  all  occasion  for  fnrthw  d^beration,  there  r^naina  no  defence  fer 
the  "dose  communionist."  It  deserves  to  be  careiiillyt considered 
whether,  aside  from  thia  autiiority,  justification  of  the  usual  practice 
doee  not  exist.  If  that  ultimate  authority  does  not  expressly  forbid  the 
requirement  of  baptism  under  any  drcumatancea  as  a  qualification  for 
communion,  it  may  be  that  existing  drcumatancea  justify  anch  requir- 
ment  If  it  should  appear  &at  they  do,  the  "dose  communioniat" 
will  fad  himadf  doubl^  fortified,  and  in  his  view  the  open  oommu- 
nloniat  will  be  doubly  at  fiiult. 

>  Til*  Tirmi  of  AdmiMion  to  tha  Lord'i  Bappar,  B7  Bar.  Altwrt  H.Araold,  D.D.  Borton: 
Qonld  &  Linealn. 

Clon  Gommniiioa.  tj  Alnh  Horej-,  D.  D.  Fhil«d«lp)u*^  AmarNui  Baptiit  PablieitiDn 
Bo«i»t7.    1865. 

Th«  Ifadiaon  Araniw  LMton*.      Fhiladalphia:   Antitcu  Btptiit  Fnliliostion  Sociitj. 
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At  tliis  point  it  ia  well  to  paose  a  momeat,  and,  if  poeaible,  dedde 
who  are  the  partifls  in  thia  litigation,  and  how  they  are.  ranged. 
Treatises  upon  "<^n  oonuannion"  are  osaally  addressed  to  the  "dose 
conunnaion"  Bifitists,  u  thongh  they  stood  alone  npon  the  cme  side, 
and  the  whole  Christian  world  besides  on  the  other;  as  though  tbey 
were  arrayed  against  tiie  whcde  great  army  of  God,  past  and  preeen^ 
in  defence  of  a  crotdiet  so  obnooaly  Tidous  and  abeard  aa  never  to 
have  received  sanction  or  &vot  tcom.  any  save  them.  In  fact,  however, 
very  unlike  this  is  die  aotoal  ration  of  portios.  The  Ishmaela  c^ 
Ui6  Christian  church,  in  this  particular,  whose  hand  is  against  every 
num,  ooomelling  every  man  to  raise  the  hand  against  tiieni,  are  Jlie 
open  commonionists  instead  of  the  Kegnlor  Baptists.  Excepting  tlw 
dpeo.  ooQuaunioaieta,  no  Christian  sects  who  have  recognized  the  8fr- 
vionr's  anthority  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  external  ordinances,  have 
ever  taken  any  other  view  of  the  relatiicm  of  b^tism  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  than  that  the  observance  of  the  former  neoessarily  preoedee 
the  observtmoe  of  the  latt^.  In  intention,  with  scaroe  an  exception, 
no  other  practice  has  ever  eoisted.  Unquestiuiably  the  oniverBal 
conviction  has  been,  both  tLat  the  ScriptureB  require  this  order,  and 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  diurch,  aside  from  scriptural  requirements, 
also  demand  it.  As  to  the  relation  of  baptism  to  the  supper,  so 
&r  as  the  two  positions  in  lit^tion  are  conoemed,  there  is  not  and 
never  has  been  any  controversy  between  "close  OMnmnnion"  Baptists 
and  Cbriatendom  at  large.  Tooching  these  positions,  and  their  maiu- 
taiaoce,  these  Baptists  have  stood  indiaecdubly  united  with  other  pro- 
feesedly  Christian  denaminati<HiB.  They  stwid  thus  with  them  to-day. 
The  cootrovfflsy  between  these  Bf4)tiBts  and  those  denominati<»ia  has 
been  npon  baptism,  and  not  upon  the  proper  and  required  order  in 
the  observance  of  the  rites.  Only  in  ^pearaooe  has  the  difierenoe 
tonched  this  last  point.  With  their  vieira  of  the  initial  ordinanoe, 
the  implication  of  the  common  doctrine  has  made  division  .at  the 
supper ;  bnt  every  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  principles  in- 
volved, nnderstanda  perfectly  that  this  division  at  the  supper  ia  only 
the  (^^>earance  at  that  point  of  the  baptiamal  division.  Since  it  is  the 
principle  of  an  act  that  oonstitutee  its  essence  with  reference  to  the 
actor,  it  is  plain  that>  in  restricting  communion  to  those  onderstood 
to  be  truly  baptized,  the  practice  of  r^;ular  Baptists  and  of  pedobf^ 
tista  is,  in  character,  the  very  same.  Open  oommnnionista,  there&a^, 
assail  both  the  piincaples  and  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
If  they  are  right,  not  alone  the  Bf^tista  maintaining  restricted  oc»n- 
munion  bat  all  other  denominations  are  and  ever  have  been  wrong. 
If  the|y  are  wrong,  the  defence  of  the  general  doctrine  and  of  its  appli- 
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eatioQ  beloogB  not  exclnfUTelj  to  tlie  Statist,  bat  also  to  tike  pedobap- 
tiat.  He  vho  s^ipears  in  the  defence  of  that  doobrine  may  juBtfy 
r^ard  himself  aa  the  mpreeentativB,  not  of  a  sect,  bot  of  the  whole 
body  of  belierere.  And  yet  it  may  be  seen  that  a  difference  doee 
exist  in  the  ratios  of  th«ee  two  parties  to  the  controversy  that  has 
been  nused  by'open  oommnnionlBte.  There  is  obnoosly  a  practical 
difference  of  relataon  felt  by  all  partdee  to  exists  even  if  the  predae 
natnie  of  this  difference  has  not  always  been  seen.  Otherwise  tlie 
argamenta,  invectives  and  perHnasions  of  open  commonionists  would 
not  be  addreeeed  exclusively  to  such  Baptists  as  hold  and  apply  the 
ocsmnon  and  ancient  doctrine.  Otherwise  pedobaptiats  would  not  be 
BO  willing  to  see  their  own  prindplea  and  practices  assailed,  and  »o  ready 
in  many  cases  even  to  dieer  on  tiie  assailants  and  tiiemselvee  beocane 
assailants.  Otherwise  the  Baptists  would  not  be  so  much  qnicker 
than  their  neighbors  to  come  ibrward  in  defence  of  tJieir  positions. 
The  explanation  of  this  difierence  of  ration  can  easily  be  made.  First, 
the  doctiine  of  a  necessary  order  of  sequence  in  Uie  observance  binds 
the  Baptist  to  separate  in  tlie  ooounnnion  from  other  professors,  while 
it  does  not  bind  the  oUiers  to  separ^e  at  that  place  either  from  each 
ot^er  or  by  direct  application  firom  the  Baptists.  Thos  while,  as  a 
purely  speculative  dot^irine  and  an  abstract  principle,  it  has  the  same 
value  and  force  £»  both  parties,  and  in  that  light  exclusively  would 
receive  equally  cordial  defence,  this  difference  of  its  requirements  in 
application  places  the  two  parties  in  quite  difierent  rdations  to  it. 
To  the  pedobaptist  the  application  of  the  principie  by  himself  to 
others  is  easy,  its  ^plication  by  the  Batiste  to  him,  galling.  In  hia 
own  practice  he  is  aauviAj  conscious  that  he  applies  the  principle,  so 
slight  is  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  in  the  practice  of  the 
Baptist  the  principle  becomes  paiofiil  and  offensive  to  him.  To  the 
Baptist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  a[^lication  of  tjie  principle  is  an  afibrt 
of  confidence  and  courage,  and  the  principle  itself  invaluable  as  his 
divine  justification  and  support.  Henoe  anses  the  diffsranoe  with 
which  tiiese  two  parties  r^ard  the  attach  upon  their  oonunon  princi- 
pie.  Secondly,  if  both  parties  were  to  surreuder  this  first  poaitum, 
they  are  very  differently  related  to  the  seotmd.  If  the  ezigendes  oS 
the  case  and  the  drcumstancee  of  the  churdi,  and  not  the  written 
Word,  are  to  dedde  whether  b^tism  shall  be  required  aa  the  ante- 
cedent of  communion,  there  is  imposed  upon  the  Baptist  a  task  fer 
different  &om  that  which  his  bro^iar  has  to  perform.  Should  llie 
two  parties  arrive  at  the  same  condusion  and  adopt  the  same  rule, 
the  application  of  tiie  rule  involvee  tlie  di&rences  jnst  noticed. 
Hence  we  see  why,  in  this  0ontroverBy,the  real  pOBitious  of  parties  are 
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80  milike  their  appannt  poeititHis.  It  ia  becaase  men  &il  to  see 
and  jadge  oonduct  Bolely  in  its  principIeB.  If  this  vere  ftlTays  doaa, 
pedob«ptistB  of  all  namea  woald  rail;  iriUi  eqnal  seal  to  aid  the  regu- 
lar Baptiat  in  defending  the  eomzoon  £uth  and  practice.  If  oondnot 
vara  thiia  Been  and  jndged,  the  pedob^tist  ironld  not  oaljr  thoe  come 
forward,  but  he  vould  also  And  hitnseif  aa  unable  to  commune  vith 
the  B^itiet  aa  is  the  B^>t)it  to  ootnmniM  with  him;  for  he  ooold  no 
more  oountenaoce  and  ancoorage  in  anotiier  the  violation  of  a  princi- 
ple than  in  hJTnmilf  Sat  the  ocunmanion  of  a  Baptist  and  a  pedo- 
btqttiat  of  neceeaity  involvea  the  Tiolatioii,  bj  one  or  bodi  partiee,  of 
the  princq>le  and  rule  that  bf^itism  ahall  precede  ocnomimioB.  Thu 
dear  diacemment  of  principle  and  fid^iy  in  its  iqjplicatioQ  woold 
iwoe  in  tha  foUeat  hamumy  between  those  whose  principlee  are 
idenUoBL  To  expect  of  men  generally  tnck  disoenuuent  and  ita 
reBaUB  is  TmreneonaMfl.  The  regnlar  B(4>tiatB  most,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  azrayed  a^inat  the  Christian  world  at  laige,  and  in  the  oconmon 
eetimation,  bear  this  disadTantago  whidi  in  ri^t  bdmgs  excloeively 
to  the  little  haodfol  erf  open  oommonioniHta.  We  may,  however, 
justly  feel  and  expren  surprise  that  theae,  when  they  ooma  as  th^ 
almost  invariably  do  &can  the  Saptaat  ranks,  and  still  hold  and  avow 
their  former  views  of  Baptism,  sknild  betny  such  utter  onconsciooB- 
nsBB  of  the  trae  relatioas  ot  partiee. 

Iioaving  this,  let  as  next  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  evidence 
whidi  has  {vodooed  the  oniveraal  oodviotitm  that  bi^tiem  ia  an  indis- 
pensable pre-reqnisite  to  oommunkm,  and  frtHn  that  advance  to  consider 
mora  folly  what  will  be  dooandedcf  dhristiansnaderexiBting  cdrcmn' 
stances,  if  Uie  divindy  eataUiahed  neoean^  of  the  given  order  be  not 
iTMri«tni<  npcn.  Here  at  the  threshhold  most  be  stated  a  principle 
which  oaderliea  the  entire  diacosBioD.  It  is  the  principle,  that  they 
who  qwead  the  table  of  the  Lord  most  determine  what  are  the  qnaU- 
ficatiims  for  partidpation  of  the  supper.  They  cannot  eay.  The  table 
ia  the  Lord's  and  iiuarehse  we  have  no  reepo&edbility  aAer  it  is 
^jread.  If  they  reaaon  thoa  they  most  be  prened  with  the  question. 
What  right  then  have  you  to  qnead  the  table?  The  very  act  oi 
spreading  is  the  concesBicii  that  the  ordinanoe  baa  been  entmsted  to 
them  for  administration.  As  its  administratcnn,  they  stand  and  ne- 
oeesarily  act  to  that  extent  as  the  Lead's  representativee.  They  have, 
therefore,  abcady  assumed  the  responsibility  which  involves  the  de- 
termination of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  tboee  who  may  properly 
^proabh  the  table,  and  henoe  for  those  whcnn  they  may  mvite  io  that 
table.  Standing  aa  the  execatcss  of  thdr  Master's  will,  they  must 
determine  as  beat  they  can  what  ia  bia  wilL    ^Hiis  will  det^iuined, 
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no  liberty  is  given  them  to  disrc^iard  it.  T\a&  prindple  is  as  freely 
oonoeded  by  the  advocatea  of  open  commanion  as  by  otliers.  The 
diepated  point  is,  Wliat  are  the  qualificationa? — not,  M&y  those  who 
spread  the  table  pass  jadgment  upon  die  existence  of  qoalificatitHiB? 
It  is,  For  whom  shall  we  spread  ^e  board? — not,  Ebve  we  Nothing 
to  do  save  to  spread  it?  The  open  commuoioiuBt  pronoonoes  quite  as 
dedsiTflly  upon  the  qtialifications  requisite  fbroommanion,  and  apon 
the  character  of  the  invitation  or  privily  to  be  extended,  as  does  the 
diurch  at  l&rge. 

Another  principle,  self-evident  yet  sometimes  in  effect  qaeetioned, 
is  that  doctrine  is  not  always  conveyed  in  Scripture  by  direct  asaer* 
tion  bat  sometimes  by  necessary  implication,  and  that  the  aathority 
of  the  latter  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  former,  being  in 
each  case  divine  and  ultimate.  The  difference  in  the  two  cases  can 
only  respect  the  &cility  of  apprehending  the  teaching,  not  the  obliga- 
tion to  obey  it.  In  some  cases  the  teaching  is  as  clear  withont  ^e 
direct  statement  as  it  coold  well  be  with  it.  The  open  oommunionist 
from  the  Baptist  ranks  will  no  more  doabt  that  he  ought  not  wittingly 
to  b^tize  an  nnr^enerate  man,  than  he  would  if  ^re  were  in  the 
Bible  a  direct  formal  prohibition  to  that  effect.  The  Bible  most 
direct  us  iax  beyond  its  express  affirmations  luid  denials,  commands 
and  prohibitions.  If  this  be  conceded  by  the  Baptist,  how  much 
rather  by  the  pedobaptist,  who  tries  to  support  sprinkling  and  the 
baptism  of  in&nts  from  the  Bcriptnree.  In  view  o£  this  principle  it 
a^ls  nothing  to  say  that  the  Bible  does  not,  in  ezpreas  tenns,  specify 
and  require  baptism  as  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  for  commanion. 
This  fact  settle  nothing.  It  only  leaves  the  case  open  for  further 
inquiry.  It  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  absence 
of  the  direct,  explicit  statement  involvee  the  absence  of  tiie  require- 
ment in  any  ferm.  Even  Mr.  Sawtelle  verges  toward  this  unau- 
thorized assumptioQ  when  he  writes  as  follows :  "t>ne  woald  suppose 
from  the  punctiliousness  of  some  in  demanding  baptism  in  all  cases 
before  the  supper,  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  had  somewhere  said, 
in  so  many  words,  that  the  communicant  must  be  a  baptized  person." 
^e  name  by  which  he  calls  his  "first  argument"  is  open  to  the  same 
objection.  "No  written  law"  is  the  titie  given  it.  Taken  literally, 
this  phrase  covers  tiie  whole  ground  of  debate,  since  the  advocates  of 
restricted  communion  daim  to  find  their  law  of  action  in  the  writtoi 
Word,  though  not  in  the  form  of  a  direct  command.  They  believe 
themselves  justified  in  this  claim  on  the  following  grounds: 

First,  The  symbolic  import  assigned  to  each  ordinance  by  the 
Scriptores.    The  one  is  represented  as  the  symbol  of  the  commence- 
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ment  of  tlid  new  life  and  of  the  chief  &ct3  pertaining  to  that  <^iange, 
the  other  as  the  eymbol  of  the  development  of  that  life  smd  of  the 
chief  &cts  pertuning  to.  that  development.  Now  it  is  an  obvious  and 
necessary  inference,  vhich  needed  not  to  be  expressly  stated  by  inapi-: 
ration,  that,  as  the  &ct8  symbolized  are  related,  so  also  are  l^e  sym- 
bols themselves.  If  the  new  birth  must,  by  natural  necessity,  precede 
the  new  life,  then,  by  necessity  of  law  and  order,  must  the  birth  in 
symbol  precede  the  life  in  symboL  Invariableness  in  the  order  of  the 
facts  givee  the  law  for  the  order  of  the  symbols.  Again,  the  &>cts  sym- 
bolized are  incapable  of  separation.  They  are  one  rather  than  many. 
They  constitute  an  indivisible  unit.  The  fiwt  as  a  whole  may  be  ei- 
pressed  by  the  word  life.  It  is  the  life  in  its  commencement  and  ita. 
continuance  that  is  eipressod  to  the  eye  in  two-fold  symbol.  Con- 
tinuance or  development  of  life  is  but  the  taking  up  and  carrying 
forward  of  the  process  of  birth.  Hence  the  birth  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  life  course.  Hence  the  sjrmbol  of  the  birth  is,  as  it  were,  taken 
up  and  carried  on  in  the  symbol  of  the  development  of  the  life.  Thus 
the  statement  of  Mr.  SawteUe,  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  supper 
that  implies  the  existence  of  water  baptism  or  makes  us  think  of  it, 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  related  to  it,"  certainly  needs  very 
considerable  mpdification.  How  can  a  Christian  in  the  light  of  his 
own  experience  and  in  the  light  of  revelation  say  that  "each  ordinance 
points  to  its  own  separate  inner  truths"?  They  are  not  "separate" 
inner  truths  that  are  symbolized,  but  one  indivisible,  inseparable 
inner  truth.  To  express  this  one  truth  both  symbols  are  required, 
each  in  its  order.  The  continuative  symbol  in  each  repetition  of  its 
use  pre-suj^fosee,  and,  as  it  were,  re-exhibits  by  necessary  implication 
the  initial  symbol.  Otherwise  it  is  the  declaration,  in  the  most 
solemn  form,  of  the  grandest  of  all  lies,  for  it  asserts  the  development 
of  a  spiritual  life  that  has  never  begun.  It  presents  a  sanctification 
which  has  not  its  point  of  departure  in  regeneration.  E!ach  symbol 
therefore  speaks,  not  in  its  separation,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  other. 
Change  that  relation  and  you  change  the  utterance  of  each.  To  take 
the  liberty  of  an  inversion  of  the  order  would  he  to  deal  with  these 
divine  figures  as  he  would  deal  with  a  note  who  felt  himself  justified 
in  making  any  change  whatever  in  the  relative  position  of  the  figures 
T^n  its  feice,  provided  he  left  the  orijpnal  figures  themselves.  The 
note  for  $1000  00  might  become  $0100  00,  $0010  00,  $0001  00, 
$0000  10,  or  $0000  01.  It  is  certain  that  no  man  of  business  would 
willmgly  submit  his  notes  or  boo^  to  the  manipulation  of  such  meta- 
physics, unless  he  could  have  entire  control  over  the  changes  to  he 
wrought. 
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Secondly,  Coafirmatioos  of  the  preceding  iaference  from  the  re- 
vealed import  of  the  two  ordinances.  There  is,  first,  a  typical  con- 
firmation, in  the  express  command  that  none  but  the  circomcised 
should  partake  of  the  passoyer.  The  objection  made  to  this  is,  that 
those  ceremonies  were  not  typical  of  the  gospel  ordinances,  but  of 
qiiritual  tacts,  and  that  to  use  the  command  which  £zed  the  order  of 
observing  those,  as  an  indication  or  expression  of  the  Divine  will 
respecting  the  observance  of  these,  is  to  allow  the  force  of  the  appeal 
to  circumcision  in  f&vor  of  infant  baptism.  Circumcision  does  point 
to  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  '  As  the  national  Israel  typified 
the  spiritual  Israel,  die  circumcision  which  immediately  followed,  not 
preceded,  natural  birth,  bids  ua  baptize  children  not  before,  but 
immediately  after,  spiritual  birfh.  As  the  apirittial  facte  pointed  to 
by  circumcision  and  the  passover  were  essentially  the  same  with  those 
symbolized  by  baptism  and  the  supper,  the  reasons  which  required 
the  undenting  order  of  sequence  in  the  observance  of  tiiose,  hold  also 
(rf  these.  Or,  will  one  object  that  under  the  gospel  there  in  more  iree- 
dom  and  less  ceremonial  exactness?  The  answer  is,  that  the  differ- 
«ice  in  the  two  dispensations  respects  not  exactness  of  ceremonial 
requirement,  but  the  amount  of  such  requirement.  More  scope  for 
individual  freedom  is  given,  but  when  the  positive  precept  is  given,  it 
is  and  must  be  as  unalterable  in  the,  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Another  confirmation  is  the  order  of  the  institution  of  the  two  rites. 
Robert  Hall  endeavored  to  take  the  force  of  this  confirmation  from 
those  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  compel  it  to  do  service  for  open  com- 
munioD.  His  Quixotic  attempt  to  make  out  a  third  dispensation, 
interjected  between  ihe  Mosaic  and  the  Christian,  and  to  prove  that 
John's  baptism  was  not  Christian  baptism,  has  fortunately  not  been 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Sawtelle.  Christian  baptism,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  preceded  the  supper  in  the  order  of  institution.  Again,  the 
order  of  sequence  in  the  terms  of  the  great  commission,  especially  when 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  other  Scripture,  affords  additional  confir- 
mation. The  stress  laid  upon  ihis  order  by  advocates  of  restricted 
conununioQ  has  been  visited  with  the  objection,  that  it  proves  too 
mucL  The  Lord's  supper,  it  is  said,  is  only  one  of  the  "all  things" 
whose  observance  is  to  be  taught  after  baptism,  and  hence,  to  single 
out  oommunion  as  the  one  special  act  to  be  disallowed  in  the  absence 
of  compliance  with  the  preceding  requirement,  is  arbitrary  and  illogi- 
cal. Disfellowship  must  extend  to  all  Christian  acts  and  duties,  if  to 
any  one.  The  objection  at  first  view  spears  &tal.  Let  it  be  tested. 
Those  who  advocate  restricted  communion,  in  the  first  place,  do  not 
single  out  that  one  act  for  disfellowship  where  baptism  has  not  been  ob- 
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■erred.  They  equally  disfellowslup  all  acts  involved  io  the  formation  of 
a  cburcli  without  baptiBm.  Henoe,  that  act  is  regarded  and  treated  aa 
one  of  a  class,  and  not  as  a  solitary  exception.  Again,  this  latter  class 
of  dutiee  lies  in  a  totally  different,  though  of  course  not  separate, 
sphere  &om  that  of  the  other  claas  of  duties  in  which  the  defenders  of 
restricted  communion  cheerfally  fellowship  the  unbaptized.  The  one 
classjespects  visible  church  constitution  and  order;  the  other  does 
not  To  the  former  class  belongs  baptisnt.  Its  relation,  therefore,  to 
all  the  other  acts  of  its  own  class,  is  quite  .uniyie  its  relation  to  acts  of 
the  other  class.  The  order  of  injunction  in  the  commiBsion  cannot, 
therefore,  in  ^imess  be  made  to  mean  as  little  for  the  churchly  duties 
as  it  does  for  others.  Christ  in  the  commission  contemplated  the 
b^tism  of  regenerated  converts,  and  immediately  upon  this,  their 
instruction  as  members  of  a  visible  body.  As  members  of  such  body 
or  church,  they  were  to  be  indoctrinated.  The  relation  of  baptism  to 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  that  visibility  is  obvious.  To  this<it  stands 
related,  aa  does  regeneration  itself,  to  the  subsequent  religions  life  and 
activitiea  of  the  souL  The  objection,  therefore,  that  the  order  of 
requirement  in  the  commission  proves  too  much  for  the  advocate  of 
restricted  communion  is  not  'mlid.  Another  confirmation  of  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  import  of  the  symbols,  is  the  apostolic  prac- 
tice. It  has  been  often  proved,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  Ulo 
ordinance  of  the  suppw  was  administered  only  to'the  baptized.  This 
is  not  denied  or  questioned  by  the  author  of  "Open  Communion," 
He  regards  the  &ct,  however,  as  giving  uo  sanction  to  the  idea  of  an 
indispensable  order  in  the  observance  of  the  rites,  and  asserts  that  it 
shows  only  "uAof  wcu,  and  not  vihal  must  be."  He  adds:  "It  is  no 
more  evident  from  gospel  example  ihat  baptism  preceded  the  eucha- 
rist,  than  t^t  it  preceded  any  other  privilege  of  Christian  fellowship, 
car  other  great  duty  of  our  holy  religion."  This  statement  must 
have  been  penned  hastily,  for  it  is  entirely  false,  and  very  little  reflec- 
tion could  have  been  needed  to  discover  ite  falsity.  Unless  baptism 
had  been  administered  to  the  unregenerate,  or  regeneration  had  taken 
place  in  baptism,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  would  have  rendered 
not  only  possible,  but  necessary,  the  performance  of  the  "great  duties 
of  our  holy  religion"  by  each  believer  before  baptism,  for  prayer, 
praise,  and  the  exercise  and  expression  of  all  holy  affections  toward 
God  and  man,  is  a  necessity  of  the  renewed  soul.  The  Christian 
teachers  could  not  &il  to  have  "Christian  fellowship"  with  tilieir  con- 
verts, as  truly  before  as  aftor  their  baptismal  profession.  Of  the 
unb^tized  Paul  it  was  said  to  Ananias,  "behold  he  prayeth,"  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  he  was  to  go,  and  after  a  season  of  precious 
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"  C3iriBtiaii  fellowehip,"  bury  him  in  baptiflm.  Philip  commimed  with 
the  eunuch,  and  the  eunuch  with  Philip,  in  sweet  and  holy  accord,  or 
the  water  by  the  wayside  would  never  have  been  disturbed  by  their 
descent  into  it  for  the  administration  of  the  initial  ordinance.  Totally 
unlike  these  spontaneous  spiritual  exercises  of  the  r^enerate  soul  is 
the  participation  of  the  supper  in  ita  relation  to  baptism.  Very  signifi- 
cant, therefore,  is  the  apostolic  example  with  reference  to  the  order  for 
tiie  obserrance  of  the  two  rites.  As  it  is  evident  that  not  merely  some 
avowal  of  faith  was  required  of  converts  prior  to  their  admiasion  to 
the  table,  bat  an  avowal  in  the  way  of  a  baptismal  profusion,  only 
the  moat  convincing  evidence  should  lead  one  to  dedare  that  such 
profession  was  not  deemed  indispensable,  but  only  "desirable."  Sacb. 
evidence  has  not  appeared,  but  rather  its  opposite,  and  hence  the  declar- 
ation may  justlybe  pronounced  unjustifiable.  The  great  value  placed 
upon  baptism  by  the  Scriptures  deserves  mention  in  this  place.  Every 
attentive  reader  of  the  Bible  has  doubtless  been  impressed  by  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  rite.  It  is  the  only  public  profession  of  con- 
version recognized.  It  is  demanded  as  the  immediate  duty  of  the  con- 
vert. Ita  requirement  ie  inserted  into  the  great  commission,  and  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  into  instructions  given  to  convicted  inquirers. 
Language  so  strong  as  to  have  fitcilitated  the  rise  and  spread  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  applied  to  it  All  this  tends 
strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  our  Lord  would  have  his  people,  to 
the  end  of  time,  insist  upon  ita  observance  in  its  proper  place  and  in  its 
fixed  relation  to  the  other  rite.  The  tendency  of  the  doctrine  and  prac 
tice  of  open  communion  to  impair  our  estimate  of  baptism,  and  even 
to  do  away  with  the  ordinance,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  othera 
and  is  in  itself  quite  obvious,  while  the  very  call  for  open  communion 
"assumes  an  unscriptural  inequality  between  the  two  ordinances." 

Thirdly,  The  supper  a  church  ordinance.  That  it  is  such,  has  beea 
maintained  by  arguments  drawn  directly  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
have  not  been  met  and  answered.  They  cannot  be  here  rq)rodoced 
for  want  of  space.  Mr.  Sawtelle  has  nothing  to  present  in  answer  to 
those  arguments.  He  passes  unnotioed  all  that  has  been  presented  in 
proof  that  the  supper  was  celebrated  as  a  church  ordinance,  and 
dwells  solely  upon  the  representations  of  its  general  spiritual  bear- 
ings. But  these  latter  representations  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
view  that  it  is  a  church  ordinance,  and  those  more  general  spiritual 
bearings  are  as  freely  admitted  and  as  highly  prized  by  the  "cdose 
communionist"  as  by  the  "open  communionist."  It  was  needful  to 
show  not  siniply  that  the  supper  had  such  general  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, but  that  it  had  this  only.    There  is  also  raised,  as  an  ajyn- 
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mentum  ad  hammem,  the  objection  that  if  the  supper  be  a  church 
ordinance,  bo  also  is  the  Christifui  ministry  an  institation  of  the 
■  church,  and  that  if  on  this  ground  we  can  only  fellowship  the  baptized 
in  the  ordinance  of  the  supper,  we  can  only  fellowBhip  ^e  baptized  in 
the  ministry.  It  must  and  may  be  granted  that  t|^  Baptist  who  be- 
lieves in  restricted  communion  does  recognize  and  fellowship  the 
nnimmersed  minister,  not  as  a  representative  and  officer  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  but  as  a  well-accredited  teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  grace; 
not  in  his  churchly  character,  but  aa  a  servant  of  Christ.  Assuming, 
then,  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  church  ordinance,  and  is  so  repre- 
sented by  the  Scriptures,  it  follows  at  once  that  only  the  baptized 
should  be  invited  to  it  since  only  the  baptized  are  members  of  a 
Christian  church.  Mr.  Sawtelle  not  only  adnvts  this,  but  strenuously 
insiste  upon  it.  He  proposes  to  have  a  "close  church"  of  the  baptized 
only,  but  to  practice  "open  communion,"  How  he  can  make  this 
distinction,  as  though  baptism  were  the  one  sole  ordinance  of  the 
church  or  sign  of  its  visibility,  it  ia  not  easy  to  see.  Of  the 
onbaptized  Christian  he  says : 

"We  admit  ^im  to  the  table,  becanee  be  will  bat  nnite  with  ns  in 
practiBiDg  the  ordinance  as  we  do;  but  we  cannot  admit  him  into  the 
church,  BO  long  as  he  will,  not  unite  with  ua  in  practising  the  ordinance 
for  which  the  church  is  set.  Here,  then,  is  our  pcinciple:  Build  up  a 
true  model  church,  ai  the  same  time  feUowthiping  those  outside  in  ail 
matters  of  offreemait,  provided  we  do  hold  them  to  be  Christians." 

On  his  own  principle,  therefore,  until  it  can  be  shown  to  be  untrue 
that  the  supper,  unlike  the  declaration  of  truth  and  spiritual  fellowship, 
was  designed  to  be  celebrated  exclusively  in  a  church  capacity,  he  has 
not  disproved  the  "indispensable"  priority  of  baptism  to  communion. 
Those  weighty  fects  brought  forth  from  the  Scriptures,  eepecially  by 
Drs.  Arnold  and  Hovey,  in  proof  that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
supper  is  that  it  is  solely  an  ordinance  of  the  church  and  for  the 
diurch,  must  be  shown  to  have  been  misinterpreted,  as  they  have  not 
yet  been  shown,  before  one  will  be  justified  in  inviting  one  not 
qnalified  for  church  membership  to  take  a  place  at  the  table. 

It  is  in  view  of  considerations  like  the  foregoing,  that  the  Christian 
^orld  have  believed,  and  do  still  believe,  that  there  is  a  "written  law" 
which  fixes  for  them  an  order  of  sequence  "  indispensable,"  an  order 
which  ihey  have  no  liberty  to  change  on  any  ground  of  expediency 
or  of  enjoyment.  Yet  Mr.  Sawtella  urges  that,  even  if  this  law  does 
exist,  even  though  it  were  stated  in  the  most  explicit  sjid  direct 
terms,  its  violation  would  be  required  and  the  practice  of  "  open  oom- 
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mnnion  would  be  a  Christian  doty.  "The  law  of  lore  is  higher  tium 
the  law  of  re^larity."  Hence  he  proceeds  to  argue,  that  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  prompting  of  Christian  lore  the  onbaptized  ought  to  be 
welcomed  to  the  supper  even  in  violation  of  expireas  command.  This 
it  is  maintained  w<mld  be  "mercy  and  not  saorifioe."  Aa  though 
there  were  a  lore  in  na  b^er  and  more  intelligent  than  that  love  in 
Christ  which  originated  and  prescribed  the  law!  As  though  any 
course  could  be  more  unmerciful  and  sacrificial  than  to  administer 
Christ's  ordinaooee  in  a  manner  directly  opposed  to  his  will,  and  that 
too  both  deUberately  and  habitually.  The  sentiment  in  its  own  na- 
tore,  though  not  in  its  auUior's  intent,  is  simply  atrocious,  destructiTe 
not  only  of  the  ordinances  and  the  church  itaelf,  but  also  of  commcm 
morality.  Certainly,  neitber  he  nor  ^ey  whose  practice  he  oppoeea 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  acting  upon  that  principle.  They  who 
find  a  law  fixing  the  relation  ^of  baptism  to  the  supper  will  abide  by 
that  law,  in  tiie  full  assnrance  that  this  obedience,  whatever  its  cost 
and  its  seeming  inexpediency,  will  bring  only  blessing  to  man  and 
glory  to  God. 

Leaving  now  the  discussion  of  the  first  position  assailed  by  the 
advocates  of  open  communion,  viz. :  that  baptism  is  an  indispensable 
pre-roquisite  in  virtue  of  the  divine  law,  it  remains  to  inquire 
whether,  aside  from  this.  Christians  under  existing  circumstances 
ought  not  to  insist  upon  baptism  before  communion.  Even  though  it 
were  conceded  that  the*  Scripturee  do  not  irrevocably  fix  the  order  of 
observance,  and  thus  relieve  those  who  administer  or  receive  the  ordi- 
nance of  all  responsibility  in  determining  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  whether  a  given  order  should  alone  be  observed,  this  concession 
would  not  close  up  the  case,  and  surrender  as  untenable  the  practice 
of  restricted  communion.  It  does  not  follow  that  what  may  be  done 
sometimes  most  be  done  always.  Without  conceding  the  nntena- 
blenees  of  the  position  thus  &r  discussed,  we  are  now  to  examine  the 
second  position. 

If  that  which  has  already  been  brought  forward  does  not,  as  ia 
claimed,  prove  that  the  Scriptures  mi^e  indispensable  in  all  conceiv- 
able cases  the  order  of  observance  commcmly  required,  it  does  prove 
that  this  order  alone  is  "natural"  and  "normal,"  and  hence  that  it  ia 
extremely  "desirable,"  and  to  be  changed  only  for  grave  reasons. 
Christ's  idea  of  the  church  which  he  wished  to  have  realized  in  fact,  con- 
templated this  order  and  this  only.  He  would  have  the  visible  church 
in  ite  organization  and  in  its  ordinances  body  forth  to  view  invisible 
verities  in  their  tnle  nature  and  relations.  This  at  least  stands  secura 
The  meet  eameat  prtHnulgator  of  unreetricted  communion  haa  not 
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denied  it,  and  vliile  the  Scripturea  are  heeded  it  will  not  be  called  in 
qoeetion.     Equity  erident  is  it,  ^t  the  Saviour  conBtituted  the  1 

diurch  and  gave  to  it  its  external  ritee  for  purpoees  not  trivial,  but  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  external  had  a  value  beyond  itself.  The 
exhibition,  the  maintenance,  the  progress,  and  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  redemptive  truth  in  the  world,  had  vital  connection  with  the  ex- 
ternal. In  Christ's  view,  as  clearly  revealed  in  hia  words  and  acta, 
no  sharply  defined  aeparatlon  could  be  made  between  the  purely 
spiritual  and  invisible  interests  of  his  church,  and  its  visible  interests. 
The  visible  were  given  for  the  invisible,  and  upon  the  visible  hang 
the  invisible.  Human  history  makee  increasingly  clear  the  justness 
of  his^dedsioD  and  the  wisdom  of  his  arrangement.  Hence,  he  who  en- 
deavors to  maintain  in  its  designed  place  and  relations,  and  apply  solely 
to  its  designed  uses,  an  outward  ordinance  of  the  church  of  Christ,  is 
not  bnsjring  himself  with  a  mere  formality,  and  showing  anxiety  only 
fat  outward  order,  but  he  is  giving  his  efforta  to  save  the  precious 
spiritual  interests  that  are  inseparably  linked  with  the  ordinance  in 
question.  The  more  clear  and  penetrating  his  vision,  the  more  pro- 
found will  be  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  his  efiorts,  and  the 
more  intense  the  energy  which  he  will  throw  into  them.  80,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  who  dudl  pervert,  destroy,  or  counterfeit  an  ordinance 
of  the  church,  by  that  act  strikes  not  alone  at  the  external  rite,  but 
the  full  force  of  the  blow  passes  on  into  the  invisible  realities  and  is 
felt  throQgh  all  their  extent.  Whether  igdorauce  or  mahce,  blind 
friendship  or  clear-eyed  enmity,  deal  the  blow,  its  effects  are  equally 
mischievous.  Hence,  to  avert  such  a  blow  must  be  equally  the  care  of 
the  discerning  &ithful,  and  their  endeavor  to  counteract  and  remove 
its  evil  effects  when  dealt,  equally  earnest  and  persistent.  They  have 
to  preserve  intact  the  treasure  committed  to  them  in  all  lawful  ways 
frtna  all  dangers,  whatever  their  source  or  the  occasions  which  have 
evoked  them.  Thus  it  is  made  clear  that  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to 
whom  he  entrusted  for  perpetual  maintenance  the  visible  organization 
and  external  rites  of  his  church,  are  required  not  only  to  regard  in 
their  actions  the  religious  character  and  spiritual  state  of  their  fel- 
lows, but  also  to  keep  with  scrupolous  fidelity  that  thing  which  has 
been  committed  to  them.  Hence  becaose  of  these  two  directions 
which  attention  and  effort  are  to  take,  there  may  sometimes  arise  an 
apparent  conflict  of  claims,  and  the  decision  of  duty  will  be  difBcult. 
One  may  sometimes  be  placed  in  a  dilemma,  where  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  choose  betweffn  a  separation  from  a  ChristJan  brother,  with 
treatment  of  him  which  conveys  disapprobation,  and  the  countenance 
of  an  injury  onwiitingly  inflicted  by  tiiat  brother  upon  Chrat's  king- 
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dom.  In  sncli  casOj  the  only  doubt  as  to  daty  which  it  is  possible  to 
r^Ete,  is,  whether  the  daims  of  fraternal  fellowship  could  ever  possibly 
outweigh  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  int^prity.  If  that  integmy  were 
seriously  threatened,  and  the  Divine  idea  of  Uie  visible  church  were  in 
peril  of  grave  diatortion,  the  magnitude  of  the  spiritual  interest  en- 
dangered would  both  justify  and  require  vigorous  efibrts  at  protection, 
'  and  the  sacrifice  of  any  thing  save  principle.  For  this  reason  Faol 
.commanded  the  Thessalonian  church  to  withdraw  themselves  "from 
every  brother  that  walked  disorderly  and  not  aStet  the  tradition 
which  he  received"  of  the  apostles;  aesored  the  Gaktians  that  he 
"wonld  that  they  were  even  cut  off  which  trouble  them,"  and  bade 
Titus  to  "reject  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  a  man  that 
was  a  heretic."  The  chief  aim  in  these  and  other  like  injunctions 
was  to  secure  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  church,  and  for  this 
Paul  would  have  Christians  sepamte  even  &om  brethren  whose  prin- 
ciples and  practice  endangered  that  purity  and  integrity.  Two  ends 
of  the  withdrawal  of  fellowship  exist  and  are  recognized  in  Scripture, 
the  one,  the  correction  of  error  in  the  erring;  the  other,  more  &r-reach- 
ing  and  important  immeasurably,  ecdesiastical  self-defence.  These 
principles,  too  obvious  to  be  questioned,  will  aid  in  giving  correct 
answers  to  the  qnestion  now  before  os,  viz:  whether  under  existing 
circumstances  Christians  should  require  baptism  before  communion, 
even  if  there  be  no  law  commanding  ^em  to  require  it. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  question  and  to  be  affected  by  its 
answer  &11  into  two  classes :  the  first  class  comprising  all  such  as  be- 
lieve all  rites  now  administered  under  the  name  of  baptism  are  truly 
baptism;  the  second  class  comprising  those  who  do  not  believe  this. 
Each  dass  is  supposed  to  hold  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  external  rite 
as  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  It  is  needless  to  have  reference  to  persons 
of  other  views,  since,  even  if  any  others  were  deemed  qualified  to  take 
their  place  at  the  table,  they  would  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
Their  principles  would  make  the  act  either  wrong  or  idle.  Hence,  in 
&ct,  we  have  to  do  in  this  discussioo  oSlj  with  those  who  belong  to 
one  of  the  two  classes  just  mentioned. 

Ou^t  the  first  of  these  classes  to  require  bEq>tism  before  comma- 
nion?  In  this  question  and  its  discussion,  the  word  baptism  is  used 
with  the  meaning  which  the  persons  in  mind  attach  to  it,  and  without 
reference  to  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  that  meaning.  It  is 
clear  that  as  a  matter  of  personal  duty  each  one  belonging  to  this 
class  ought  to  be  baptiKid  before  he  himself  communes.  We  have  eeen 
how  obvious  is  the  natural  order  of  the  observanoe  of  the  rites  and 
the  intention  <^  the  Saviour.    This  is  questioned  by  none,  not  even 
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by  tiw  advocates  cA  unrestricted  commumon.  Hence  no  man  could 
be  justified  in  adopting  another  than  the  natural  and  intended  order 
withont  important  raaflon.  Thero  must  be  a  combination  of  circmn- 
stances,  constituting  on  the  one  hand  aa  inenrmoimtable  obstacle  to 
the  reception  of  baptism,  and  on  the  other  an  imperative  requirement 
to  commune  vlthont  delay,  before  one  would  feel  at  liberty  to  violate 
such  order  and  approach  the  table  unbaptized,  and  also  before  another 
would  approve  thia  course.  Such  a  combination  of  circumstances 
cannot  be  oonceivod  by  one  of  ordinary  imagination,  for  whoever 
is  competent  to  administer  the  one  ordinance  is  competent 
also  to  administer  the  other,  and  whoever  believes  that  any  and 
all  rites  now  called  baptism  are  truly  such  can  have  no  scruple  in 
receiving  any  of  these  rites  as  valid  baptism.  Hence,  even  in  the  view 
taken  by  the  open  commaniooiat  of  the  relation  of  the  two  rites,  the 
personal  duty  of  all  who  belong  to  the  first  class  ia  certainly  that 
which  is  universally  regarded  as  duty,  and  that  is  to  receive  baptism 
before  receiving  the  supper.  Again,  the  same  line  of  thought  shows 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  also  who  belong  to  the  second  class  to  be 
baptized  before  they  commune.  Not  only  are  the  facts  which  mEike 
this  course  a  duty  universally  recognized  by  them,  but  the  duty  itself 
no  less.  Whether  a  state  of  error  and  confusion  might  exist,  such  as  to 
relieve  persons  of  either  ciass  of  this  sense  of  obligation,  need  not  be 
determined,  since  the  queetion  at  issue  respecte  existing  drcumstancee, 
aad  no  others. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  decide  whether  professing  Christians 
of  the  first  class  should  require  baptism  as  a  qualification  for  commu- 
nion. Since  they  have  to  reg&rd  only  those  included  in  the  two 
classes  mentioned,  it  becomes  clear  that  they  ought  to  make  such 
requirement.  All,  as  we  have  seen,  recognize  not  only  the  propriety 
but  the  duty  of  regarding  this  order.  To  establish  the  rule  that  this 
order  should  invariably  be  observed,  is  thus  only  insisting  that  a  man 
should  not  violate  his  own  conscience  in  the  act  of  fellowship.  It 
would  only  be  the  expression  of  the  universal  conviction,  not  only  of 
those  already  bt^tdzed  bat  equally  of  the  unbaptized.  If  the  opposite 
course  were  pursued  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  objection  of  being  a 
temptation  to  that  which  both  the  party  tempting  and  the  party 
tempted  know  and  recognize  to  be  wrong.  The  further  charge  could 
be  urged  against  it  that  it  would  tend  to  bring  in  obscurity  in  place  of 
existing  light  and  thus  to  end  in  confusion.  Finally,  it  would  be  j  nsUy 
condwnned  as  a  refusal  to  exercise  care  in  the  preservation  of  the 
known  order  of  the  ordinances  entrusted  to  the  church.  Since  there 
is  nothing  in  existing  drcumstancee  demanding  even  laxness,  it  would 
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be  maDifeetly  wicked  to  be  at  pains  to  enoonrage  a  perrersioo  <^  tbe 
Divine  order.  Hence  tbe  class  of  Ghristianfl  now  in  viaw  ought 
enrely  to  require  baptiam  as  &  oonditioii  precedent  to  cominum(H), 
even  if  holding  with  the  open  communionist  that  the  divine  law  has 
not  prescribed  this  order  as  Deoeesaiy  and  indispensable.  Robert 
Hall  himself  virtoally  affirms  the  same  thing.    He  Ba3r8; 

"  Supposing  a  convert  to  Christianity  convinced  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  in  the  light  in  which  we  contemplate  it,  we  ahanld  urge  his 
obligation  to  comply  with  it  previous  to  his  reception  of  the  sacrament, 
with  as  little  heaitatian  as  the  most  rigid  of  our  opponents ;  nor  should 
we  be  more  disposed  l^an  themselves  to  oonntenance  a  neglect  of  known 
dnty,  or  a  wanton  inversion  of  the  order  of  Christiaa  appointments." 

If  then  Hobert  Hall  had  regarded  the  ordinance  of  baptism  in  the 
light  of  the  class  whose  case  is  under  discussion  he  "would  have 
ni^ed"  upon  each  "his  obligation  to  comply  with  it,  previous  to  his 
reception  of  the  sacrament,  with  as  little  hesitation  as  the  most  rigid" 
advocate  of  restricted  a>mmnnion,  since,  as  We  have  seen,  all  con- 
cerned in  this  matter  are  "convinced  of  the  ordinance"  and  of  their 
duty  to  receive  it  before  receiving  its  consequent.  Hence  aU  can 
concede  to  this  class  that  they  may  and  indeed  should  maintain  the 
order  which  is  "natural,"  "normal,"  and  "designed." 

We  ask  next.  What  ought  the  second  class  to  do  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances, provided  they  view  the  relation  of  the  rites  to  each 
other  as  do  the  advocates  of  open  communion  ?  The  Eaptistb  alone 
may  be  underatood  to*  compiisQ  this  class,  for  although  this  is  not 
strictly  true  it  is  true  practically  jn*  all  purposes  involved  in  tho 
present  controversy.  These  Baptists,  as  has  appeared  above,  strict 
law  aside,  must  needs  recognize,  as  they  do,  their  personaJ  duty  to  be 
baptized  before  communing  in  the  ordinance  of  the  supper.  Hence,  on 
the  principles  already  noticed,  they  both  might  and  should  urge  upon 
those  convinced  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism  in  the  light  in  which  they 
contemplate  it,  compliance  with  that  ordinance  prior  to  communion. 
To  this  extent  there  should  he  no  removal  of  the  present  restriction. 
But  beyond  Uiis  they  must  decide  upon  their  duty  to  those  who  com- 
prise the  first  class,  particularly  to  such  of  that  class  as  have  not  been 
immersed — who  not  only  in  opinion  endorse  as  valid  all  rites  called 
baptism,  but  in  act  have  received  another  than  the  true  baptismal 
rite.  Here  the  decision  is  less  easy,  fiir  relations  are  more  compli- 
cated. One  point,  however,  has  been  settled  beforehand  by  that 
which  has  preceded.  They  should  require  of  one  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  participation  of  the  supper,  that  he  should  in  his  own  opin- 
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ion  have  reoei-ved  fa^^sm;  that  there  shonld  bave  been  both  the 
intent  to  be  baptized  and  that  theint«itioD  Bhoald  have  taken  form  in 
act.  ThiB  followB  at  ooce  from  the  &ct  already  noticed  that  the 
memberB  of  the  first  daas  equally  vitii  those  of  the  seoond  recognize 
botii  the  propriety  and  duty  of  being  baptized  before  they  oonunimei 
Hainly  they  ou^t  not  to  be  ooontenanced  and  encouraged  in  the  vio- 
lation of  convictioQ,  especially  by  those  who'  entertain  the  same  con- 
Tiction.  They  ought  not,  save  for  reasons  that  practically  cim  have 
no  existence,  to  be  fellowahipped  in  a  known  reversal  of  the  nomud, 
natural,  and  scriptural  order  of  Christian  appointments.  Another 
consideration  tending  to  the  same  oonclnsi(»i  ia  presented  by  Mr. 
Sawt«lle.  For  the  sake  of  regularity  and  to  escape  common  scandal 
it  ought  to  be  required  that 

"The  communicant  should  be  under  the  approval  and  diaciplioe  of  an 
orangelical  body,  eo  that  he  may  have  the  judgment  of  reapoasible  par- 
ties with  his  own  conscience  that  ho  is  a  disciple  of  Jeeas.  ...  We 
Bay  then  invite  to  the  Lord's  table,  not  self-asserted  Christians,  but 
recoffJtaed,  publicly  professed  and  accepted  Ohrifitians;  Christians  recog-' 
nized  as  such  by  a  responsible  evangelioal  body  who  are  capable  of  test* 
ing  their  qualifications.  Practically,  then,  the  invitation  should  be  to  all 
members  of  evangelical  churches  in  good  and  regular  standing." 

As  such  membership  involyes  the  reception  of  that  which  in  the 
person's  own  view  is  baptism,  Mr.  Sawtelle  maintainB  as  a  condition 
of  good  order  the  restriction  of  communion  to  such  only  as  believe 
themselves  baptized.  For  persons  of  Baptist  views  the  restriction  is 
to  the  truly  baptized;  for  others,  to  those  baptized  in  intent.  Law 
aside,  ought  the  restriction  in  the  latter  case  to  extend  still  farther? 
This  brings  ns  to  the  chief  difficulty  of  our  subject.  Its  solution  must 
be  attempted,  if  not  effected. 

It  will  here  be  in  place  to  say  that  in  ibis  discuseioa  no  question  is 
to  be  rMsed,  even  mentally,  respecting  the  correctness  or  incorrect- 
□eea  of  the  Baptist's  belief  as  to  Christian  baptism.  The  oorrectneea 
of  his  belief  except  in  the  single  point  of  its  vueeasary  priority  to  the 
supper  must  be  assumed;  or  rather,  we  have  to  detea*mine  what  in 
virtue  of  his  belief  ought  to  be  his  decision  and  action.  Back  of  that 
belief  we  are  not  to  go.  If  Christian  baptism  be  other  than  what  he 
supposes,  and  the  Scriptures  are  not  properly  interpreted,  let  it  be  so. 
There  is  a  place  for  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  but  the  place  is 
not  here.  We  want  no  double  vision  and  consequent  confosion,  but 
unglenees  of  eye  and  aim,  and  the  resulting  clearness.  The  Baptist 
holds  that  Christian  baptism  is  the  believer's  immersion  in  water  into 
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the  name  of  tiie  Trinity  as  the  divinely  preecrlbed  declaration  of  his 
regeneration  already  experienced,  of  the  great  dootrinee  of  grace  spe- 
cially implied  in  regeneration,  and  of  his  faith  in  thoae  doctrines. 
Not  only  does  he  hold  that  this  is  Christian  baptim,  bat  he  holds 
that  nothing  else  is,  since  nothing  save  this  has  been  preecribdd 
by  the  Lord.  Hence  those  not  thus  immersed  are,  in  his  judgment, 
onbaptised.  On  this  conviction  ha  must  act.  On  this  conviction, 
nntil  it  changes,  conscience  compels  him  to  act,  and  by  it  faith- 
fully to  stand.  Any  other  act  than  such  immersion,  therefore,  can- 
not be  recognized  and  treated  as  though  it  were  baptism.  Snch  act 
claiming  to  be  baptism,  whatever  the  motives  prompting  it,  whatever 
the  convictions  leading  to  it,  whatever  the  just  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  the  action  in  view  of  it,  he  must  treat  as  unauthorized 
by  Scripture,  and  in  effect  the  ejection  of  true  baptism  and  the  intro- 
duction of  its  counterfeit.  His  treatment  of  it  must  correspond  to  his 
conviction  of  it.  This  is  not  to  have  a  "crotchety  conscience,"  but  a 
detir  consdenco.  If  any  thing  is  "crotchety"-it  is  the  antecedent 
judgment.  Those  advocates  of  unrestricted  communion  who  have 
gone  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular  Baptists  can  hardly  need  to  have 
these  preliminary  points  urged,  since  they  freely  avow  their  unwaver- 
ing atiherence  to  their  prior  convictions  in  these  particulars.  Yet 
the  statement  of  the  points  will  tend  to  prevent  confusion. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  determining  whether  Baptists,  having  snch 
convictions,  even  with  the  open  oommunionist  view  of  the  relation  of 
the  rites  to  each  other,  ought  in  existing  drcumstancee  to  make  bap- 
tism as  understood  by  them  a  condition  precedent  to  communion, 
arises  from  the  great  complication  of  circumstances  apparently  or 
really  affecting  the  dedsion.  If  this  complication  can  be  escaped,  the 
decision  will  be  rendered  comparatively  easy.  A  most  naturtd  escape 
from  this  obstacle  will  be  to  consider  these  Baptists  in  several  succes- 
sive positions,  such  as  to  bring  the  actually  existing  position  before  us 
gradually.  This  will  constitute  a  practical  analysis  or  subdivision  of 
the  case  and  enable  as  to  begin  with  the  moat  simple,  and  proceed 
step  by  step  to  the  most  complex.  To  the  fairness  and  legitimacy  of 
such  method  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made.  It  can  only  help 
to  elucidate  truth  and  discover  errors  on  whichever  side  they  lie. 
Kow,  then,  since  the  Baptists  are  to  act  upon  their  belief  that  th^ 
have  the  true  apostolic  doctrines,  and  practices,  and  our  inquiry  re- 
spects, not  the  decision  that  is,  in  and  by  itself,  right,  but  that  which  is 
right  provided  their  faith  is  right,  and  hence  right  for  them  to  make 
having  that  faith,  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  we  may  obviously 
go  back  and  suppose  the  primitive  church,  while  as  yet  uncorrupted, 
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to  liave  been  the  same  in  &ith  and  practice  with  these  Baptists,  ex- 
cepting, of  coarse,  the  point  here  in  litigation.  B^iinning  with  this 
asBomption,  entirely  correct  for  the  pnrpoeee  of  this  examinatioDt 
ve  can  bring  forward  a  progressive  series  of  cases  ending  in  the  one 
actually  furnished  b;  existing  facts. 

First,  Suppose  Uie  primitive  church  as  just  conceived,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  apostles  and  as  yet  nndivided  and  homo- 
geneous, to  have  had  some  one  whoee  Christian  integrity  was 
above  suspicion,  come  forward,  avow  it  as  his  deliberate  and  fixed 
conviction  that  the  rite  practised  by  the  church  as  alone  baptism  was 
not  alone  baptism,  but  that  several  other  rites  administered  for  differ- 
ent purposes  to  di£erent  persons,  sometimes  regenerate  and  sometimes 
unregenerate,  sometimes  conscious  and  responsible  and  sometimes 
unconadouB  and  not  responsible,  were  equally  baptism  and  equally 
valid ;  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  assertion  by  the  actual  introduction 
of  these  rites  and  their  administration,  not  simply  to  the  neglect  of 
the  true  baptism  but  with  an  avowed  preference  for  his  own  rites; 
give  unmistakable  proof  that  he  was  determined  to  f^ve  general  cur- 
rency to  his  views  and  practice,  and,  if  possible,  effect  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  the  rite  practised  by  the  church  and  the  universal  introduc- 
tiou  of  his  own  improved  rites,  and  as  a  climax  claim  the  privily  of 
communion  with  the  church  from  whidi  he  had  broken  away,  yet  with 
the  avowed  principle,  not  by  the  church  entertained,  that  true  bap- 
tism was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  and  by  divine  law,  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, a  sine  qua  non  for  communion.  Ought  that  church  under 
such  circumstAncee,  &iling  in  all  Intimate  efforts  to  correct  his 
schismatic  principles  and  practice,  to  welcome  him  to  the  Lord's 
table?  Ought  they  not  rather  to  withdraw  fellowship  from  him  in 
that  ordinance?  Unquestionably  they  ought.  First  of  all  his  own 
principle  that  valid  Christian  baptism  must  precede  communion  would 
compel  the  church  to  disfellowahip  him.  With  that  principle  he  can 
come  only  as  a  baptized  man,,only  on  the  ground  that  his  oounterfeita 
are  genuine.  Communion  with  his  views  pre-supposes  the  validity  of 
his  rites  and  is  a  recognition  of  their  validity.  Even  if  the  man  were 
regarded  as  otherwise  qualified,  this  principle  would  disqualify  him 
for  communion  with  the  church  under  the  circumstances.  The  man 
aska  to  come,  will  come,  only  as  a  baptized  man.  As  such  he  cannot 
be  received.  He  might  have  been  received,  it  may  be,  if  he  would 
have  consented  to  come 'as  an  unbaptized  believer,  but  his  principle 
makes  this  impossible.  Paal  in  his  relation  to  circumcision  has  Air- 
nished  the  law  of  action  for  such  cases.  Circumcision  he  did  not 
r^ard  as  in  itself  and  necessarily  wrong.    He  could  in  certain  cir> 
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cmnflt&DceB  allow  &nd  encourage  it  Bat  when  Jvidalzers  required  it 
aa  a  CliriHtiaii  duty,  and  necessary,  he  "gave  place  by  subjection,  do, 
not  for  an  hour."  The  principle  on  whidi  they  would  circumcise  and 
would  hare  him  aLso  drciuncise,  carried  with  it  a  lie.  Henoe  their 
principle,  not  his,  compelled  him  to  refuse  circumcision. 

Bat  even  without  this  disqualifying  principle  the  man  could  not 
ba^e  been  received  into  fellowship  at  the  supper.  Befioite  extri^nal 
ritee  and  a  definite  visible  church  organisation  have  been  ii^titated 
by  t^e  Saviour  for  great  spiritual  enda,  and  through  apostles  com- 
mitted intact  to  these  believers  for  perpetual  inviolate  transmissioD.  ' 
Henoe  the  act  of  the  supposed  innovator  must  be  judged  and  treated 
not  solely  with  reference  to  him,  but  primarily  Euid  mainly  with  refer- 
ence ta  its  bearing  upon  the  ordinancee  and  organization  of  the 
church.  He  must  be  treated  as  the  representative  and  embodiment 
of  that  act,  and  not  exdosively  with  reference  to  his  motives  and 
spirit  in  the  act.  Disfellowsbip  is  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
diorch,  &r  more  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  disciplined.  It  constitutes 
censure  of  perversity  and  destructivnees  in  doctrine  and  practice 
more  than  in  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  erroriat.  The  chief  in^ry 
of  the  primitive  diurch  tiierefore  would  and  should  be,  What  bodes 
this  innovation  to  the  church  of  Christ?  Upon  the  answer  to  this 
question  would  depend  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  its  represent- 
ative. They  would  say  of  the  act  as  by  itself,  first,  that  it  waa  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Lord,  and  hence  in 
this  matter  a  rejection  of  his  authority.  Christ  has  defined  bf^tiam. 
The  apoetlee  have  more  fiilly  explained  its  nature  and  uses.  The  oni- 
v^eiKiJ  practice  of  the  church  has  come  directly  from  them.  This  act 
sets  aside  all  this  teaching,  sweeps  away  this  obvious  law  and  its 
authority.  Again  the  act  strikes  with  terrible  fatality  at  baptism 
itaeH  It  has  the  two-fold  guilt  that  it  sets  aside  the  true  baptism 
and  also  introdnces  a  counterfeit.  The  first  element  of  the  act  is  suf- 
ficiently miachievous  and  carries  with  it  evil  enough.  But  this  act  is 
firaught  with  yet  greater  evil.  It  presents  and  stamps  aa  genuine, 
coins  that  are  spurious,  coins  of  which  some  at  leaat  are  in  themselves 
not  merely  worthless  but  harmful,  not  without  vtdue  aimply,  but  of 
vicious  and  lying  value.  These  coins  are  circulated,  and  thus  true 
baptism  and  its  dependent  interests  are  imperilled  far  more  than  they 
could  be  by  a  mere  rejection  of  the  ordin^ce  and  the  subetitation  of 
nothing  in  ita  atead.  Of  baptism,  therefore,  tt  is  supremely  destruc- 
tive. Again,  this  act  is  sctffcely  less  destructive  of  tiie  supper.  The 
natural  and  most  intimate  relation  of  the  two  ritee  to  each  other,  and 
tlieir  miilarity  in  general  duuacter  and  in  Uie  nature  of  the  laws 
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egtablifikingand  requiring  tihein,  involre  and  revaal  Hob  de8tnictiv«- 
neee.  In  virtue  of  that  relation  of  the  rites,  the  supper  will  most 
surely .  follow  baptism  into  the  nnregenerate  world,  where  some  of 
tbeee  baptisms  go.  In  virtne  of  their  similarity,  the  Uberty  taken 
with  the  one  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  other.  In  virtue  of  the  simi- 
larity  of  their  laws,  this  act  is,  as  it  were,  a  pledge  that  the  law  of 
t}ie  sapper,  less  plain  than  that  of  ba{)tism,  shall  receive  like  treat- 
ment. In  every  view,  the  contempt  into  which  the  act  brings  one  of 
iba  ordinances  visits  in  no  slight  manner  the  other.  Yet  again,  the 
act,  in  its  relation  to  the  visible  divinely  constituted  order  of  the 
church,  is  not  only  schismatic  but  disintegratiog.  It  not  only  divides, 
it  splinters.  Fragments  take  the  place  of  a  whole.  The  church  is 
carried  oat  into  the  world,  the  world  is  brought  into  the  church. 
Uany  and  sporious  rites  take  the  place  of  the  one.  Symmetry  and 
divine  order  have  perished.  Confusion  reigns.  Finally,  through  all 
this,  the  act  breaks  into  invisible  eternal  realities,  making  havoc  in  the 
immediate  realm  of  truth  and  salvation.  Such  would  be  some  of  the 
views  taken  and  estimates  made  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
innovation  supposed,  had  it  come  before  the  primitive  church  as  it  has 
been  conceived.  With  intense  abhorrence,  therefore,  would  it  most 
justly  have  been  viewed.  Intense  abhorrence,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
e^ressed  in  ita  treatment  Both  because  of  its  own  enormity,  and 
especially  because  of  its  neceeaary  bearings,  it  should  be  disfellowshipped 
beyond  the  one  ordinance  immediately  assailed ;  but  if  any  where  else, 
most  naturally  in  the  sphere  of  the  visible  church,  as  a  visible  organizar 
tion,  nince  this  is  most  directly  imperilled;  and  in  that  sphere,  at  no 
point  so  naturally  as  in  the  ordinance  of  the  supper,  the  correlate  and 
complement  of  baptism.  Such  withdrawal  not  only  leaves  the  church 
intact  in  its  primitive  divine  order,  and  thus  enables  it  to  withhold 
the  sanction  and  encoort^ement  of  irregularity,  but  it  famishes  meet 
natural  and  effective  protest  against  the  destructive  innovation  and 
Bchiam.  If  this  innovator  and  schismatic  should  persist,  as  we  have 
supposed,  after  every  reasonable  effort  to  dissuade  him  from  bis  coarse 
and  restore  him  to  harmony  with  the  church  had  &iled,  he  could  urge 
no  valid  plea  for  recognition  as  a  member  of  Uie  diurch  or  fellowship 
in  the  visible  ordinances.  No  written  law  would  be  wanted,  for  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  furnishes  the  law.  The  acknowledgment 
of  his  Christian  character  would  not  prevent,  for  the  act  is  necessarily 
treated  mainly  with  reference  to  its  bearings  upon  the  church,  and 
disapprobation  of  the  act  can  be  expressed  only  through  diafellowship 
of  the  actor.  For  the  same  reason  the  church  might  coosistently 
admit  that  the  man,  if  honest  in  his  views  and  course,  ought  to  par- 
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take  of  the  sapper  by  timeeU  or  vith  those  of  like  &itb.  He 
most  obey  his  conscience.  The  admiaBioi)  that  the  supper  points  to 
heav^y  communion  would  not  require  admission  of  the  man  to  the 
table  spread  by  the  cborcb,  for  first,  the  nature  of  the  two  com" 
munions  is  not  the  same;  secoctdly,  in  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
state,  communion  at  Hie  Lord's  ^ble  cannot  be  made  to  include  all 
destined  for  ihe  heavenly  oommunion,  nor  to  exclude  all  not  destined 
for  that;  while  thirdly,  if  schismatics,  such  as  the  one  supposed,  were 
received  to  the  Lord's  supper,  this  would  hastily  lose  its  typical  char- 
acter. No  more  force  would  there  be  in  the  plea,  that  tiie  church 
ought  to  receive  him  because  in  the  matter  of  the  supper  there  was 
agreement,  and  the  apostle  had  commanded  that  ChriBtianB  should 
walk  together  so  £ur  as  agreed.  To  press  thus  unreaBonably  this 
command  would  be  to  make  impcBsible  aH  church  discipline,  except  on 
HiB  decision  that  the  disciplined  party  was  not  a  Christian.  Cbristiui 
affection  mi^t  be  pained  at  a  separation,  but  this  a&ction,  like  every 
other,  requires  the  guidance  of  etdigbtened  judgment  There  mig^t 
Beem  to  be  an  mcon8t8ten<7  in  separating  &om  him  at  the  Lord's 
table,  onlees  all  his  labors  in  behalf  of  man  and  for  Qod's  glory  were 
also  to  be  frowned  upon,  but,  however  difficult  to  draw  the  exact  line 
where  in  every  case  cooperation  with  him  should  cease  and  separation 
take  place,  it  would  still  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  his  general  Chris- 
tian activity  might  be  countenanced  and  participated  in,  while  yet  his 
qualification  for  church  membership  should  not  be  allowed.  The  dis- 
ciples were  not  permitted  to  forbid  a  man  to  cast  out  devils  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  even  though  he  did  not  follow  with  them.  Fellowship 
witii  the  part  of  his  conduct  approved  would  be  expressed  as  deci- 
sivdy  as  disfellowship  with  the  part  disapproved.  No  plea  for  union 
could  avail  against  the  decision,  but  rather  it  would  demand  the  d&- 
dston.  The  church  casts  out  disunion  effected  not  by  her  but  by  the 
ofTendn*.  The  plea  of  "mercy  and  not  sacrifice"  would  urge  the 
church  not  to  receive,  bat  to  withdraw;  for  in  no  way  can  t^e  world 
be  blessed  so  well  as  by  keeping  to  its  primitive  ideal  the  Christian, 
church.  Jjideed  so  clear  is  the  case  supposed  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  or  argument.  £lven  Robert  Hall  says,  "he  who,  convinced 
of  the  divine  ori^  of  christiaaity  by  the  ministry  c^  the  apoetlee,  had 
refused  to  be  be  baptized,  would  at  tbat  period  have  been  justly  de- 
barred from  rec^ving  the  sacramental  elementa."  This  admits  all, 
for  though  the  apoetlee  have  not  been  supposed  to  be  present  in  per- 
son in  the  case  before  us,  they  were  present  in  their  instructions  and 
^irit,  and  the  church  could  justiy  decide  only  as  they  might  suppose 
the  aposdee  would. 
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Change  now  this  first  aappoeed  case,  bo  as  to  have  the  innoratioQ 
represented  by  an  oigamned  party  and  not  by  an  indiTidaaL  Here 
th«  party  may  first  be  conceived  aa  very  small  in  comptuison  with  the 
vhtdd  church.  This  party  as  a  whole  givea  evidence  of  Christian 
character,  but  it  haa  suddenly  appeared  organized,  compact,  fixed  in 
the  Bchiamatic  doctrine,  practice,  and  aims.  Every  principle  and 
consideration  that  demanded  withdrawal  from  ibe  one  demands 
withdrawal  from  this  party  as  a  whole.  And  this  demand  is  rein- 
forced by  the  increase  of  peril  which.  o]^;anization  brii^s.  But  Uw 
party  cannot  be  disfellowshipped,  if  its  individual  members  are  received 
to  feJIowship,  The  party  most  be  treated  as  the  embodim^t  of  the 
innovation,  and  this  treatment  must  needs  be  visited  upon  tlie  consti- 
toents  of  the  party.  If,  next,  this  party,  thus  suddenly  confronted,  were 
not- small  in  comparison  with  the  primitive  dLordi,  but  the  church 
very  small  in  comparison  with  it,  other  thin^  remaining  as  b^ore, 
how  would  the  new  element  in  the  snppoeition  affect  the  decisioti? 
There  is  clearly  this  difference,  the  maiiifeet  peril  of  the  church  is 
multiplied,  its  threat^ied  extermination  more  imminent.  The  weight 
of  this  &ct  is  oj^ressively  felt.  Its  bearing  is  to  make  more  m^nt, 
mare  imperative,  the  duty  of  withdrawal  Does  any  drcumstance, 
introdnced  by  tJie  SQppoeed  change,  utter  a  counter  call,  demand  re> 
laxation  of  rigor?  Nothing,  obvious^,  save  the  relative  difference 
of  numbers.  Shall  the  few  not  protest  because  they  are  few  and  the 
errorists  many?  What  principle  of  morality  forbids?  The  accusa- 
tion is  equally  true.  Its  need  is  yet  more  nrgeot.  Plainly,  trutlt 
most  speak  against  eoror  in  the  person  even  of  one  against  the  multi- 
tude, no  lees  than  throu^  the  mnltitnde  against  the  one.  Must  the 
protest  here  take  aaoiher  frarm,  because  of  this  changed  numerical 
relation  of  parties  ?  Kot  nnleea  the  little  baud  of  fidtbiol  ones  have 
lost  tiie  authority  bebngiug  to  the' more  nmnoiwis  church.  If  they 
are  under  tbe  authority  of  the  many  because  they  are  many,  to  tlie 
many  they  must  yield.  But  the  chnrdi  is  now  the  few,  not  the 
many.  Men  number  is  no  element  of  drarch  ccHiatitation.  ^e 
dmrch  is  the  IXvine  churchly  idea  realized,  whether  by  few  or  by 
Duuy.  The  authority  of  the  church  belongs  with  those  who  realiw 
that  idea,  whatever  their  numbera.  Here  then  the  schismatics  are  the 
many.  Hence  if  eitiber  par^  poeseeees  authori^  to  compel  compU- 
anoe  witii  its  will,  regordleM  of  conviction,  that  party  is  not  th« 
ancoistfl.  Bttt  ultimate  authwity  which  binds  the  oonsdenoe  and 
dictates  practice,  God  has  not  committed  to  men,  but  retains  in  him^ 
sell  H^  will  revealed  in  hifrWoid  is  the  law  of  alL  On  srbf^ 
^iocapletboQ  ^lallihoM  ftw  withhold  the  protast  of  disSaUowdup  at 
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<&m  t&bla,  which  it  was  the  doty  of  the  many  to  nuthe  when  die  dq- 
merical  relatioBS  of  the  antagdiiifltic  parties  were  revOTsed?  Bobert 
Hall  viiiu^y  answen,  because  the  weakneBs  of  the  ikitltM  makes 
eontemptible  and  ridicoloofl  the  act  of  diafdlowBhip,  and  thoe 
it  not  only  becomee  inoperative  for  good,  bat  a  force  for  evil.  Here 
however  Uie  act  aims  not  bo  Eojuch  at  discipline  as  {ffoteatation.  If 
tiiis  foem.  of  protestation  may  oot  be  used,  becaose  the  protestanta  are 
£bw  and  in  idl  save  the  poeBeeaitni  of  troth  and  God's  favor  weak,  why 
dtonld  protest  be  made  in  any-  form?  This  principle  muzzles  forever 
tiie  righteous  few.  Thus  oothing  in  this  case  calls  for  any  disage  in 
'  tiie  treatment  of  the  schismatics. 

Change  now  the  conoeption  of  a  sudden  t^pearaace  of  this  great 
party  to  that  of  a  gradufd  formation,  and  what  new  requirements  ap- 
peu?  The  faithful  in  this  process  have  learned  from  observatioD  and 
experience  the  insidious  nature  ol  the  herssy,  its  diaintc^ating  and 
anmpting  taideat^,  the  pow^  of  its  sophistries  to  ooniuse  and  mis- 
lead even  the  honest  inqoirer,  the  oontempt  into  which  it  brings  the 
diorch  and  its  ordinanceg,  and  henoe  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  Lord 
himself.  They  have  learned  by  the  conflict  how  great  the  pejil  of 
tiie  church,  how  hard  to  maintain  thmr  trust.  They  have  marked 
the  increase  of  tiie  enemy's  aaaunmce  and  resouroee.  Hence,  with 
more  anxiety  do  they  look  into  the  future.  If  not  contuninated,  with 
^eater  aUiorrenoe  do  they  regard  the  schism.  These  circumstanoee 
cannot  possibly  fumi^  any  plea  for  a  reversal  of  the  supposed  de- 
.asion. 

Make  still  another  change  Of  the  supposed  position.  Concave  the 
victory  of  the  schismatics  to  be  complete.  He  apoetolic  church  dis- 
i^tpears  for  a  time  and  then  re-appears  in  the  persons  of  a  few  futhfal 
oaes.  They  apprehend  the  Divine  idea  and  give  it  embodiment.  How 
do  these  added  drcmnstanoet.  bear  upon  the  duty  of  the  revived  primi- 
tivB  chundL?  During  the  period  of  total  apostasy,  &e  universality  of 
error  did  not  constituie  that  wror  truth.  Trutii  is  changeless. 
Henoe,  as  adiism  in  its  true  anpi»^  is  separation  irom.  the  truth  of 
Qod,  the  entire  body  of  pndiaeaed  Christians  were  sdiiamatics.  They 
were  each  and  all  schismatic,  jvst  as  truly,  just  as  moc^,  as  the  m^n 
who  through  pervwMty  of  jodgment  first  produced  iha  heresy.  The 
truth  demanded  ihfe  very  same  as  before,  only  as  it  wwe  more  urgently, 
in  her  sorer  affliction.  Ko  man,  however,  obeyed  her  demand.  View- 
less, as  in  her  owA  person,  she  uttered  in  silenoe  her  unvarying  pip- 
teet.  When  men  arise  in  answer  to  her  call,  and  etuid  in  the  w<»id 
again  as  her  representatives,  can  they  do  otherwise  than  give  form  to 
ber  protestations?   Why  should  th^  not  take  the  same  poution  with 
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Teferenoe  to  the  ertotwtt  that  the  dinidi  in  Ha  first  enooonter  wM 
called  to  take?  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  reason  why  they  ehonld 
not    There  is  every  reaaon  why  they  BhouM. 

Uake  DOW  a  last  step  forward.  We  have  Uie  Baptists  of  to-day  in 
their  present  relation  to  these  achisnuttics.  Doee  this  step  toing  into 
the  tiase  any  circomstanoes  making  necessary  a  reversal  of  deciawn? 
The  excellent  Christian  character  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  emurigtB 
has  been  nobly  illnstrated,  and  their  heroicaobievements  have  bec«ne 
matter  of  history.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  praise.  Bnt  ae 
was  Been,  the  decision  of  the  qnestion  tome  not  npon  connderationa  in 
this  sphere.  The  troth  still  remains.  The  Bible,  as  the  rerealer  of 
truth  and  law,  is  with  as.  Its  anthority  binds  ns.  The  neoeesity  fbr 
the  risible  dinrch  as  Christ  instituted  it  is  unchanged.  The  saate 
interests  depend  npon  it,  and  the  same  word  of  command  binds  to  its 
preservation.  We  are  in  timee  &r  from  Ohrist  and  the  ^wetlflB,  bnt 
&ety  are  with  ns  by  their  spirit  and  by  the  written  Woi^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heresy  and  schism,  as  Baptists  bold  it,  is  nnohaDged 
in  nature  and  in  tendencies.  Time  has  not  robbed  it  of  its  pristine 
character,  or  made  it  -lees  noxiooa  to  the  diordi.  Its  relations 
to  Ibe  BQpper,  to  the  visibility  and  order  of  the  chorch,  and  to 
an  interests  involved,  are  jnst  the  same  now  that  they  were 
then.  Action,  therefore,  which  was  then  in  nature  a  protect, 
is  sodi  now.  Action  then  demanded  and  merited,  is  now  de- 
manded and  merited.  The  ages  have  revealed  increasii^|ly,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Baptist,  the  pernicious,  deadly  character  of  the 
heresy,  and  ihns  in  no  respect  leesened  his  obligation,  painfiil  as  it  is, 
to  contend  for  the  parity  and  integrity  of  the  visible  church  by  recus- 
ing it  fellowship  in  that  church.    History  proves  that  Him  fonn  of 

'  protestation  has  not  been  witlioab  benefit  Experience  has  proved 
that  its  neglect  increases  confusion.  No  judgment  of  ooodnnnation 
is  prononnoed  upcm  tiM  spirit  and  motives  of  thoae  who  are  regarded 
as  in  error,  ^e  oondenmation,  as  shown,  is  at  the  error  in  virtne  of 
its  own  nature.    But  since  this  can  be  trratad  not  as  an  abstraction 

'  bat  in  the  persoD  of  its  adherent,  no  choioe  is  leA.  The  alleged  in- 
consistency of  this  coune  with  fratenul  ooi^ieration  in  all  general  re- 
l^iooB  mtarprises  has  been  snffioientlyDotioed  ohewhere.  Freedom  of 
speech  belongs  to  all,  and  whosoever  atten  the  truth  shall  have  the 
Ood  speed  of  the  Baptist  always.    The  more  truth  he  utUn  ^0 

'  batter,  but  this  cannot  justify  the  oountenaaoe  of  error.    "Let  him 

-  that  heareth  say  eetae,"  but  give  no  such  sweeping  liberty  for  maa 
to  eater  into  church  relataons.  But  every  other  oonmdetation  aside, 
tiie  single  bet  ika/t  pedob^tiste,  with  trifling  individual  exertions, 
maintain  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  valid  ChristJan  bt^ttjam  is 
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«a  iodJepeiiBftble  prd-reqaiatte  to  ooaunnaiaii,  prdubite  the  removal 
\rj  Hb/i  Saptnts  of  Uie  restnotaoo  of  the  aapper  to  tha  truly  baptized, 
ISiey  ask  not  to  come,  they  cannot  is  conscience  come,  save  aa  bap- 
tized Cbriatia&a.  With  tlMm  communion  implies  the  previous  fitct  of 
baptism,  aad  ie  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  that  bt^tism.  Ab 
liM  already  been  shown,  this  makes  impossible  their  reception  by  the 
Baptist  It  &Lbo  in  principle  ibrbida  them  to  invite  the  Baptist  to 
the  table  spread  by  iliem,  for  this  vould  be  to  encourage  and  oonntO' 
aaooe  in  him  the  violation  of  tiie  order  which  they  deem  indiapen- 
aaUe,  fiar  they  well  know  that  the  Baptist  with  bis  view  can  commune 
with  them  only  on  the  principle  tiiat  there  is  no  each  order. 

The  Baptdste  of  America,  who  restrict  then:  administration  of  tlie 
Lord's  sapper  to  those  believed  by  them  to  be  b^tized,  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  C3iristian  union.  For  this  union  they  contend  in  this  very 
act  of  restriction.  They  do  not  act  arbitrarily  and  c^riciously,  but 
iq>0D  prindplee  which  commend  themselves  to  the  judgm^it  aa  both 
reasonable  and  Scriptural.  They  are  not  justly  ohargeable  wit&  - 
"  Filial  aaamnption,"  for  they  dictate  to  others  no  law  of  action  and 
wiab  to  compel  others  to  no  violation  of  conscience,  but  they  claim 
that  Christ  has  f^ven  a*  law  for  all,  and  t^t  they  as  well  as  others 
must  determine  what  that  law  requires,  and  to  those  requirwients 
f^ve  nnqneetioning  obedience.  They  do  not  believe  that  Christ's 
ordinances  have  loot  their  value,  or  that  the  division  that  prevails  is 
harmless,  much  leas  deeirable,  "Clear  as  a  sunbeam,"  in  their  eeti- 
mation  is. the  teaching  of  Scripture  upon  bf^tism.  Scholars  of  all 
names  and  connections  are  coming  to  an  agreement  upon  this.  The 
dafmod  of  another  doctrine  and  practice  of  baptism  than  theirs  is 
more  and  more  placed  in  a  liberty  to  change  the  Saviour's  institution 
in  aooommodation  to  fhaiiglng  droumstaoceB.  This  most  finally  be 
the  only  dc^anoe^of  the  spurious  baptisms.  Hers  is  a  princqtle  aoted 
out  by  the  Pi^Ktl  church,  and  destructive  of  the  very  foundation  of 
{hristlauity.  When  the  leaders  of  the  pedohtf  tist  fbroes  de&nd  their 
position  OB  nu^  a  ground,  and  tiia  tendency  is  ooastantfy  towards  ita 
genoral  occupancy,  there  is  raascm  to  fear.  A  broad  church  power  is 
'  in  tike  prinoiple.  Th^  who  oom«  folly  undw  its  omtrolwUl  be  sw^ 
aw^  beyond  tiie  regions  of  Christiaa  &ith  and  life.  There  is  there- 
fcre  nothing  in  the  present  tendeocy  of  thought  eodsoholarahip,  and 
in  the  prospect  fi>r  tiie  future,  that  aooooragee  the  Baptist  to  rekx  his 
TigUance  Emd  cast  away  his  iKQetrictums.  Bis  mianon  ef  pK)te8tati(»i 
is  not  ended.  May  Qod  hasten  the  diQr  when  it  shall  faaro  been  fdlly 
and  Bucoessfiilly  accomplished. 

a.  D.  E  Fefpsk. 

HBwioa  TKWMaiau  Innmnu,  Kam. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


CONOESaiONS  TO  UNBELIEF. 

Dean  If  ilhait,  in  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  hit  History  of  the 
Jews,  endeavors  to  indicate  a  common  ground  on  which  believere  in  the 
Bible  and  eome  who  are  inclined  to  reject  it,  may  stand  together.  Hia 
desideratum  is,  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  such  a  con- 
ception of  their  authority,  ae  will  avoid  the  objections  of  rationaliata 
vithoat  compromising  the  esnnti^s  of  Christian  faith.    H«  says, — 

"  If  en  aneb  anbjectj  iom«  aolid  ground  lia  not  [aand  On  whicli  tugbl;  ednoftted,  reSecUvs, 
reading,  lad  reuoniag  men  may  find  firm  footing,  I  c*n  larssM  nothing  bat  &  vid«,  ■  viden- 
iog,  I  !tKC  BB  irnpanbla  breach  between  (be  thoagbt  and  the  relig^n  of  England.  A  con- 
prebeaiiie,  atl-embraoing,  tca\j  catholic  Christianity,  which  knavs  what  ii  e»«ntial  (»  rali- 
^OQ,  vhit  ti  temponrj  and  eltraoAoiu  to  it,  may  defy  tbe  world.  Obstinate' adbarenn  to 
tbingi  anliqtialad,  aad  irreooDcUabla  witli  adTawug  knowledge  and  tbongbt,  maj  re{wli  Mid 
foreTK.  how  many  I  know  not,  how  ^,1  know  ttiU  Ism.     Averlat  Oman  DeutI" 

Th4  most  important  qnalificationa  of  our  faith  in  the  Scriptures  which 
he  proposea  are  these:  that  the  sacred  writers  "had  no  special  knowl- 
edge on  any  snbject  but  jaoral  and  religious  truth  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  men ;  were  as  fallible  as  others  on  all  questions  of  science,  aTtd 
even  of  kittory  extraneous  to  their  religious  teaching ;"  and  that  the  truth 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  history  is  to  be  discovered  with  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  its  Oriental,  figurative,  poetical  cast,  and  the  habit 
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of  the  Jevish  writers  to  attribiit«  all  erretito,  ordiaarjr  and  flxtnundinnrj 
alik«,  to  sapemataral  agency.  He  ia  far  from  oonntenancing  a  denial  of 
the  Bnpematural,  but  aaggests  that  the  nniaber  of  recorded  miraclea 
which  we  are  required  to  believe  may  be  reduced,  with  advantage  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 

Without  undertaking  at  the  present  time,  and  within  the  compass  of 
this  note,  a  formal  examination  of  this  actjommodating  doctrine,  a  qnee- 
iion  or  two  which  it  snggesta  may  ba  considered  for  a  moment.  One  can 
hardly  help  asking,  for  ezampla,  how  much  of  the  biblical  history  is 
"extraueons  to"  religions  teaching.  -  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  a  reli- 
gion of  facts.  It  demands  faith  in  a  Person  and  in  his  acta  and  snfier- 
ings,  more  than  in  abstract  principles.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  facte 
without  denying  also  the  fnndsmsntal  principles  and  essential  doctrines. 
'^e  apostles  were  primarily  witnesses.*  The  truths  are  incaraate  in  the 
facts,  and  the  body  cannot  be  mutilated  without  endangering  the  lifb. 
And  the  New  Testament  asserts  or  assumes  the  great  facts  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  are  so  impli- 
cated with  each  other,  that  an  attack  on  the  oredilulity  of  the  one  is  in 
effect  directed  against  the  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  see,  therefore,  hoW 
the  historical  accuracy  of  Scripture  can  be  impeached  without  at  tiie 
same  time  diqiaraging  all  ite  distinctive  doctrines. 

The  attributing  to  the  Jewish  writers  of  a  tendency  to  ascribe  common 
evente  to  supernatural  causes,  can  do  little  towards  settling  any  important 
question  on  the  credibility  of  miracles.  The  inquiry  which  moat  deeply 
ooncerns  us  is  not  whether  certain  admitted  faeU  were  of  were  not  su- 
pernatural in  their  character,  but  whether  certain  alleged  facts  actually 
took  place.  The  number  of  recorded  miracles  that  can  be  plausibly 
resolved  into  effects  of  physical  causes  is  small.  But  if  we  assume  that  - 
the  Jewish  writers,  by  reason  of  their  easy  faith  or  their  lawless  poetical 
imagination,  were  inoompeteut  to  make  a  trustworthy  and  intelligible 
record  of  iacts,  the  Scripture  history  must  be  wholly  given  up.  Trutii 
that  cannot  be  distinguished  &om  £ction  has  no  superiority  to 
fiction. 

But  can  nothing  be  done  for  the  "highly  educated,  reflective,  reading 
and  reasoning  men,"  whose  minds  revolt  from  belief  in  the  biblical  his- 
tory?— nothing  to  prevent  "an  irreparable  breach  between  the  thought 
and  the  religion  of  England"  and  America?  Something  may  or  may  not 
be  done  for  that  end,  but  it  is  plain  that  Dean  Milman's  well-meant  sug- 
ge^ons  do  not  in  the  least  conciliate  the  unbelievers.  A  friendly 
review  in  one  of  their  oi^ans,  while  commending  his  "liberally,"  de- 
cidedly declines  to  accept  the  position  proposed.  The  article  concludes 
with  a  statement  of  what  the  reviewer  regards  as  "the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Jewish  history.  It  will  be  seen  how  little  room  there  is  for 
the  imagination  of   a  compromise  between  such    opinions   and    any 

•a,  e.  g-Ac(iL8:  ii.  82;  iii.  IS;  ir.  IQ.'aO.  33;  t.  32:z.«M3;  I  Coriollii*iuiT.  1-11; 
II  1iiuith7  i,  S;  ii.  S.  The  like  r^ation  of  fwits  to  trutbi  a  nan  id  Uie  CAA  TMUmaot,  ia 
■nch  jhaan  w  "  thn  God  of  Abnlkim,"  "  tbat  btaugbt  tiiM  oat  of  ^jpt,"  eto. 
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mearare  of  faith  in  the  BoriptuxM  ob  an   authentio  xoTelation  bcm. 
God. 

"  It  ii  VTidaat  that  it  ii  A*  history  of  %  peopU  who  puwd  tbroagh  TuioDj  stagM  of  reli- 
gioui  deTetopnsnt,  and  vbow  moral  natuia  wu  cultiTatsd  to  tli«  almost  total  sicliuion  of  itt 
intellect.  Thg  ■nparnatDral  erauta  icattared  throughoat  th«  ttcnd  booki  an  tha  natoNt 
tudU,  not  of  actual  Dirine  inttorrtBtion  is  Iha  ualioDal  affura,  bnt  of  ths  intatpratation  pat 
by  the  anUiQiiaatio  imaginatioB  of  tha  peopi*  on  tha  ontinarj  iJieDomena  of  lifa  and  natnia. 
As  the  fint  origin  of  diiliiation  «aa  aioribed  by  tbe  intellectaal  paoplei  of  antiqnitj  to  tha 
Gods,  io  the  otigin  of  moralitj  and  religion  was  aA^ribed  by  the  Jave  to  a  direct  DiTine  TeT«- 
lation.  Te  ve  are  indebted  to  tbe  Ja«a  for  our  knowledge  of  the  proprieties  of  moialilf  and 
raligioD,  and  as  tbe  Oracians,  and  throngh  them  the  Egyptiane,  hare  been  the  inUUeotnal 
tBadian  of  mankind,  eo  the  Jews  hare  beea  ile  great  moral  teacbais.  A  Jevisb  bistorj,  wiit- 
ten  from  this  lutioDal  standpoint,  to  tha  eialnsion  of  tbe  sapernatnial,  is  jret  a  desideratiuB. 
We  can  cougiatolate  Di.  Milman  on  haTing,  in  the  work  before  ns,  done  ihnch  to  render  sn<^ 
m  hiatorj  possible,  bat  it  requires  a  mind  yet  more  free  from  religioas  pt^ndiMi  than  bis  to 
txnj  out  a  -wotk  which  woold,  we  believe,  be  one  of  the  most  Talnsbla  ooBtnbntiaiu  to  tha 


Tb  the  exclusion  of  the  iupemaiural:  these  Tords  aia  tbe  )cey  to  the 
poeition  oocnpied  ll^  l^e  main  body  of  those  whom  we  are  invited  to  con- 
ciliate. Ibvy  have  made  up  their  minda  that  nothing  Bnpematnral  must 
be  credited.  Any  diminntion  of  the  number  of  miracles,  any  extenuation 
of  the  authority  of  Scripture  which  falU  short  of  denying  its  divine  in- 
spiration, leaves  Dean  Milman  on  this  aide  of  a  great  gulf  acroea  which 
he  cannot  r^ach  to  clasp  hands  with  them.  Their  quarrel  ia.not  wiUi 
the  mere  incidents  and  appendages  of  the  Qospel,  but  with  it«  very  Ufa. 
Tbe  question  is,  whether  God  did  "at  sundry  times  and  in  divera  man- 
ners speak  unto  tbe  fathers  by  the  prophets,"  and  whether  he  verily, 
"hatk'ia  ^ese  last  days  spoken  unto  ua  by  his  Son;"  or  whether,  if 
there  be  a  God  distinct  horn  nature,  we  know  any  thing  of  him  except 
M  he  works  in  the  sphere  of  nature.  It  is  the  question  of  the  aerpent  in 
Eden,  "Yea,  haih  God  said?"  And  is  this  a  qoeetion  that  can  be  com- 
promised? 

We  would  not  do  the  venerable  historian  of  the  Jews  so  great  injtu* 
tice  as  to  assert  or  imply  that  ha  would  sacrifice  any  thing  whiob  be 
believes  to  be  tmth  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  any  body.  The  ohjeo- 
tions  of  recent  sceptical  critics  against  the  biblical  narrative  have  im- 
pressed bim  with  the  duty  of  re-considering  the  question  and  frankly 
yielding  up  what  is  found  to  be  untenable  when  tried  fay  the  severest 
teats.  The  concessions  which  he  makes  are  made  not  to  enemies  of  the 
gospel,  but -to  his  own  honest  donfata  on  points  as  to  which  he  sympa- 
thizes more  or  less  with  the  assailing  party.  And  beoanse-  his  own 
doubts  co-exist  with  a  faith  that  will  not  let  go  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  gospel,  he  hopes  that  explanations  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  own  mind 
will  have  as  favorable  an  effect  upon  othera.  Bat  if  he  reads  wh&t  is 
said  of  bis  book,  be  must  see  that  his  mediation  has  not  a  chance  of 
soccees.     He  makes  oostly  but  useless  sacrifices. 

This  real,  though  religiously  restrained,  sympathy  with  the  sceptioism 
to  which  he  concedes  so  much,  is  indicated  by  the  suggestion  that 
"highly  educated"  and  "reasoning"  men,  as  a  class,  aro  in  danger  of 
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•Uenataon  from  £uth  in  the  Bible.  He  assamee,  or  concedes,  tbai  th« 
learning  and  logic  and  thoaghtfalneae  ore  nearly  all  on  one  aide,  and  that 
not  the  side  of  a  biblical  faith.  Some  other  ground  most  be  diflcovered  on 
which  minds  haTing  these  qnalities  can  "stand."  We  are  accustomed  to 
Bach  claims,  but  not  to  their  utterance  from  such  a  quarter.  The  infidels 
of  a  former  generation  called  themselveB  freethinkers,  implying  of  coune 
that  Christiana  do  not  dare  to  think  for  themaelvea.  The  same  class  of  per- 
sons at  the  present  day  claim  most  of  the  scholarship  and  "fearless  crit)> 
cism"  extant.  They  are  so  certain  chat  their  conclusions  or  non-conciuEions 
are  just, — ^witJiDUt  a  particle  of  bigotry,  of  coarse  I — that  a  man  shall  be 
safficiently  proved  to  vant  education,  learning,  uid  the  power  of  reason- 
ing, by  the  mere  fact  that  he  arriTee  at  opposite  concloBionB.  This  sort 
of  cant  is  becoming  rather  stale  in  the  mouths  of  sceptics,  and  Dean  Uil- 
man,  in  leading  it  his  sanotion,  does  them  orermach  honor  and  unjosUy 
disparages  hie  brethren.  He  is,  besides,  lending  his  influenca  to  Uu^ 
prejudice,  so  miachieTotu  to  the  yoong  especially,  which  regards  an  iaoli- 
nation  to  doubt  ■&»  a  nuurk  of  intellectual  superiority,  and  a  rejection  of 
accepted  doctrines  as  a  proof  of  freedom  fr^m  prejudice.  We  surely 
have  had  sufficient  proof  that  there  may  be  prejudices  against  as  well  as 
for  Christianity.  The  doubters  have  no  monopoly  of  intelligence  or  can- 
dor; there  is  as  much  bigotry  without  as  within  the  church.  There  are 
good  scholars  and  reasoners  and  "  fearless"  critics,  who  after  diligent  and 
ttir  investigation  believe  the  biblical  history.  It  others  desiderate 
a  different  platform  whereon  to  stand,  it  is  not  because  they  have  more 
learaing  or  geaaine  liberality. 

Perhaps  we  should  add,  that  we  are  not  disposed,  more  than  Dr.  MU- 
maa,  to  restrict  the  application  of  a  just  historical  criticism  to  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  What  we  object  to  is  his  assumptioa  that  the 
result  of  the  process  most  destroy,  or  at  least  impair,  their  credibilily. 
It  is  aot  a  fair  or  candid  inquiry  which  starts  with  that  assumption.  The 
truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  honest  investigation.  All  knowledge,  all 
generous  discipline,  and  all  legitimate  mental  activity  are  "aids  to 
faith."  liot  them  have  free  coarse,  and  the  truth  of  science,  of  history 
and  of  philosophy  shall  only  make  more  evident  the  certainty  and  the  su> 
preme  excellence  of  that  divioer  truth,  which  "  God  hath  revealed  unto 
us  by  bis  Spirit." 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A  Baptist  Theological  Institution  bas  been  founded  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  faouly  of  the  late  John  P.  Croser,  aware  that  he  intended  certain 
real  estate  aeaj  his  late  residence  at  Upland  to  be  devoted  to  some  reli- 
gious  object,  have  given  it  for  the  founding  of  a  theological  seminary. 
The  property  consists  of  forty  acres  of  land  with  a  handsome  building 
adapted  tc  tiiat  use,  the  whole  valued  at  |85,000,  and  ia  given  by  the 
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fooff  BOOB  of  Mr.  QroEer  to  whom  it  was  beqne&thed.  They,  in  connexion 
with  their  mother  and  sietera,  haye  subeoribed  $170,000  for  an  endow- 
ment fund  and  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  profeaBon,  and  Mr.  William 
Bnchnell  haa  added  the  sum  of  $26,000  for  a  library;  making  a  total  of 
$280,000.  The  mnnificence  of  this  foundation,  and  the  liberal  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  theological  education, 
are  worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  institntioii  will 
he  opened  for  study  before  the  fall  of  1866,  though  no  unnecessary  delay 
will  be  made.  It  will  b^r  the  name  of  the  "Croser  Theological  Semi- 
nary," and  will  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  a  very  efiective  begin- 
ing.  li^  is  to  be  hoped  and  may  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  names 
of  other  benefactors  will  hereafter  be  associated  with  its  growth  and 
expansion. 

Meaanres  are  in  progress  for  the  endowment  cf  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Ohioago.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  in  that  city  the 
fonds  for  endowing  one  of  the  profeaaorahips,  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion at  the  Eastward  will  faava  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  important 
undertaking.  The  central  relation  of  Chicago  to  the  great  states  of  the 
Northwest  points  it  out  as  a  most  eligible  place  from  which  to  conmtuni- 
cate  with  the  main  ohanttels  of  moral  and  aocial  influence. 

A  oonTention  of  the  Mends  of  ministerial  education  in  tha  Nortli- 
western  States  has  been  called  to  consider  the  expediency  of  uniting  ia 
a  single  Education  Society  the  interests  now  cared  for  hj  locfd  organi- 
sations. It  is  suggested  that  a  single  board  well  sustained  wiU  be  more 
efficient  than  several  working  with  more  limited  means. 

A  novelty  in  educational  endowments  is  the  fonnding  of  a  "children's 
professorship"  in  Kalamazoo  College,  Michigan,  by  contributionB  from 
the  children  of  Sabbath  Schools.  The  movement  promises  to  be  a 
complete  success. 

Governor  Andrew,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  1833,  earnestly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  university  on  a 
scale  of  the  most  liberal  comprehensiTenasa.  Harvard  College  was  to 
be  tiie  nncleuB,  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  other  scientific  institutions 
were  to  be  affiliated,  and,  among  other  things,  a  theological  department 
was  to  be  provided  for,  in  which  all  reli^ous  denominations  were  to  be 
allowed  and  requested  to  endow  profesBorahips.  The  Legislatore  did 
not  entertain  the  proposition.  But  it  may  be  that  the  desired  univer- 
sity, though  not  "made"  will  "grow."  A  donation  of  $100,000  has  been 
made  to  establish  an  Episcopal  theological  seminary  there.  The  Methodist 
Biblical  Institute,  at  Concord,  N.  5.,  which  it  has  been  determined  to 
remove  to  some  place  not  yet  fixed  on,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  may  not 
improbably  find  a  home  in  the  same  classic  locality.  The  literary  ad- 
vantages to  be  freely  availed  of  by  these  schools  are  such  as  could  not  be 
otherwise  secured  but  at  a  great  cost  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
But  neither  the  Baptists  nor  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists  are  likely  to 
be  thus  represented  at  Cambridge.  The  foundations  already  laid  at  An- 
dover  and  Newton  are  too  strong  to  make  a  "change  of  base"  prac- 
tioabla,  even  if  it  were  on  the  whole  desirabls. 
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Waterrille  College,  Hune,  sUrting  (we  tnut)  on  &  new  coraer  of 
proiperity,  has  b«en  permitted  to  assume  a  new  same.  It  is  bencefoitk 
to  be  kDown  u  Colby  Unirenity,  in  honor  of  the  generoos  patroD  whose 
liberality  secured  its  more  adequate  endowment.  The  ohange  is  a 
deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Colby,  our  appreciation  of  which  is  slightly 
shaded  by  regret  that  the  institution  loses  a  name  which  had  been  \oo% 
enough  honorably  borne  to  have  become  historical. 


NOTE  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  LEGISLATION. 

(mo.  I.,  PAOE   81.) 

In  the  endearor  to  compress  as  much  as  possible,  a  statement  is  made 
(p.  99)  which  requires  modification.     It  is  as  follows : 

Tha  ohnrchM  ta  foTmed  bid  ft  monopolj  of  the  piirilgge  df  pnblio  Tonhip.  AU  ptnoat 
w*n  mjaind  to  attasd  npcti  tbim,  aad  poniahad  for  kbaane*  nnlMi  fai  joitiflibla  obdm. 
nuprottnoit  «M(Miud  m  force  tiU  1835. 

The  concluding  sentence,  it  hardly  needs  be  said,  is  erroneous.  This 
principle, — of  compelling  attendance  upon  public  worghip,  under  penalty 
of  fine  for  unjustifiable  absence, — was  embodied  in  euccessire  statutes, 
the  last  of  which  was  passed  in  1799.  But  those  later  statutes  com- 
pelled attendance  on  the  worship  of  no  particular  denonunatiou.  They 
were  finally  repealed  in  1835. 

Another  statement  carelessly  made,  demands  correction.  On  page  99, 
it  is  stated  that  "a  large  majority  of  the  church"  in  Dedham  "set  up 
separate  worship  and  claimed  to  be  still  the  church  of  the  fint  pariah." 
This  would  have  been  preposterous,  after  they  had  formally  withdrawn 
from  association  with  the  parish.  Their  claim  was,  to  be  "the  first 
church  in  Dedham,"  and  as  such  to  hold  the  records,  communion-plate, 
and  certain  funds  held  by  the  deacons  in  trust  for  that  ohurch. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


I^  Ifew  Birth,  or  the  Wort  of  the  Soly  Spirit.    By  AnsTiR  Fhelps, 
Projeaaar  in  Avdover  Theological  Seminary,  Author  of  "  The  Still 
Sour."    Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
The  author  of  "The  Still  Hour"  has  given  ns,  in  this  compact  book,  a 

work  worthy  of  warm  commendation  on  several  grounds.     In  the  fint 
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plaott,  it  is  tnilj  a  wort,  utd  not  a  literarjr  recnatioB.  A  large  amotmt 
(rf  laborious  and  conacidntioos  thought  has  gone  to  the  filling  of  these 
pages.  His  positions  have  not  been  asBomed  vithoot  carefuHy  looking 
at  them  and  looking  around  them,  and  they  are  maintained  hj  reason- 
ings which  his  own  mind  has  well  weighed  and  considered.  The  expreo- 
non  of  the  thoaghts  has  been  thoughtfully  studied.  The  style  is  strong 
and  clear,  with  no  diaplay  of  fine  composition,  bat  having  that  speoial 
t^arm  of  serious  writing,  an  apt  felicity  of  expression  which  at  once 
reveals  the  thought  and  makes  it  attractive.  This  bithful  and  skilful 
labor  has  been  bestowed  on  a  subject  that  combines  the  highest  specola- 
tive  and  the  roost  urgent  practical  interest.  The  result  is  a  work  which 
is  at  once  a  theological  essay  worthy  of  study,  and  a  religious  essay 
ftdapted  to  commend  the  truth  it  expounds  and  vindicates.  It  is  theol- 
ogy in  a  form  adapted  to  the  pulpit ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  volume  has  been  preached,  and  it  contains  some  valnable  and 
fruitful  suggestions  on  the  proper  method  of  ministering  the  bruth. 
A  person  accustomed  to  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  who 
should  candidly  read  and  consider  this  volume,  we  think,  would  ■ 
at  least  begin  to  entertain  a  salutai^  suspicion  that  it  may  be  true, 
-  after  all. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  even  uuong  those  who  agree  in  the 
&vorable  estimate  we  have  expressed  in  other  respects,  there  Vould  be 
the  same  harmony  of  approbation  touching  all  points  in  the  anther's 
theology.  Particularly  will  there  be  dissent  from  his  strong  assertion  of 
loan's  ability  to  do  what  Qod  requires  of  him.  "  I  ought,  therefore  I 
can,"  is  the  short,  positive,  decisive  enunciation  of  his  doctrine.  The 
sinner's  inability  is  of  the  kind  Joseph's  brethren  labored  under  ^''^i' 
they  "  could  not  epeak  peaceably  to  him."  Those  who  think,  with  a  late 
«minent  and  excellent  divine,  that  the  reformed  theology  was  bronght  to 
its  best  form  "  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,"  will  feel 
that  their  sola  duty  in  reference  to  Professor  Phelps's  teaching  hereon  is 
to  condemn  it  as  heresy.  But  to  those  who  are  not  so  ready  to  conclude 
that  the  last  word  has  been  spoken  on  this  question,  it  will  not  seem  a 
hard  thing  that  they  are  called  to  reconsider  the  issue.  When,  for  in- 
etauce,  it  is  said  that  man  is  "sold  under  sin,"  it  may  be  asked,  "Under 
whose  sin,  his  own  or  another's?"  And  if  it  be  answered,  "  His  own  sin, 
of  course,"  the  question  returns,  whether  the  sinner's  want  of  conformity 
to  the  law  of  Gtoi  is  not  voluntary,  and  his  bondage,  consequently,  that 
of  his  own  sinful  will, — his  nnwillingness  to  obey.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  representation  of  this  fact  in  human  character  which  would  make 
"moral  inability"  to  be  a  less  stubborn,  less  awful  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  sinner's  return. to  Ood  than  "natnral  inability,"  and 
his  dependence  on  divine  grace  less  complete  than  on  the  other  theory, 
does  injustice  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  consciouBness.  This  certainly 
ifl  not  the  gener^  effect  of  Professor  Phelps's  discussion.  Particular  ex- 
pressions may  be  excepted  against,  but  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  pri- 
mary, the  necessary  and  the  efficient  agency  of  Ood  in  renewing  the 
boart  is  amply  asserted  and  solemnly  impressed. 
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29otet,  OriiuxU  and  Mepianatoiy,  on  the  Book  of  Cfeneais.  IVom,  the  Obv- 
nant  to  the  Close.  Sy  Melamotbom  W.  Jaoobub,  Professor  of 
SibUcal  Idteraiure  and  JSzegesis  in  the  Theological  Setnivary  at 
Alleghany,  Pa.  New  Tort;  Robert  Carter  A  Brothera, 
Th«  first  Tolnme  of  Dr.  Jacobus's  Commentary  on  Genesis  cairies  the 
•zpositioa  throngli  the  first  seTentMii  chaptsrs.  The  period  of  time  is 
described  as  "from  the  Creation  to  the  Covenant."  The  yolome  before 
ns,  completing  the  work,  ia  occupied  with  the  "  Patriarohal  History  of 
the  Covenant."  In  enidition,  in  vigor  of  thought  and  sty le,  and  in  well' 
^)plied  Bcriptoral  knowledge,  these  volumeB  are  an  improvement  on  the 
popular  commentarieH  previouely  in  use.  But  while  duly  regardful  of  the 
later  learning  upon  the  text,  the  most  important  opinions  expressed  are 
old.  In  the  first  volume,  the  author  concludes,  as  the  biblical  doctrine, 
that  the  world  was  "made"  in  Bix  literal  days,  beginning  at  an  indefinite 
period  after  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  "created."  In  both  vol- 
umes he  makes  the  Cbvenant  the  central  and.  controlling  element  of  the 
history.  Identifying  the  promise  of  Jhe  Messiah  (chapter  xii.)  with  the 
covenant  of  circumcision,  (chapter  xvii.,)  and  the  latter  with  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  of  which  the  gospel  dispensation  is  a  further  development, 
he  unhesitatingly  dogmatizes  as  follows: 

Th*  pmoTir  uid  olrcnmeuion  wen  botL  of  tham  hotueliald  n*]i,  mud  •»  ire  btptum  urf 
tti«  Lord'i  rapper.  Etbij  uliere  tLen  in  th>  aimple  elemsati — t.  little  Imad  uid  wiiM  utd  a 
little  wilcT— uid  whmt  dotk  hindei?  (Vol  I.  p.  SSI.)  Fuoilj  nlipon  i*  Ood'i  meUwd  of 
propagating  his  ahiiTcli.  He  therefore  miket  the  coventnt  uid  ila  wftle  of  a  houMbold 
uatare, — and  tltna  tlie  chnrcli  hai  a]*a;p  been  extended  bj  means  of  a  piona  pootcritj.   (VoL 

n.  p.  1!.)  . 

Why  did  the  people  gather  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  to  celebrate 
the  psflsover,  if  it  was  a  household  rite?  Why  was  the  neglecter  of  cir- 
cumcision, on  that  theory,  cut  off  from  the  nation?  The  assertion  that 
the  Lord's  Bopper  is  a  "household  seal,"  and  that  the  church  has  always 
been  extended  by  means  of  a  pious  posterity — as  if  Christianity  were 
spread  by  natural  generation  instead  of  regeneration — are  examples  of 
the  lengths  to  which  good  men  may  be  carried  by  devotion  to  a  favorite 
theory. 

The  Madieon  Avenue  Lecixurea.  Philadelphia ;  America  Baptist  Fubli-' 
cation  Society. 
"Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth,"  says  our  moat  popular  poet. 
The  defences  of  our  faith  that  did  good  service  in  a  former  generationj 
however  admirable  and  still  worthy  of  study,  do  not'  supersede  the  ne- 
ceemty  of  new  defences  in  our  own  time.  There  was  room  for  a  restatement 
uid  a  fresh  vindication  of  our  Baptist  principles  and  polity,  adapted  to 
present  occasions.  As  a  method  of  securing  this,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  combining  the  labors  of  men  representing  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, difiTerent  orders  of  talent,  of  difiTerent  ages  and  shades  of  opinion,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  representative  work,  the  pastor  of  the  Uadison  Avenue 
Church,  New  York,  designed  the  course  of  lectures,  which  in  the  present 
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Tolome  are  offered  for  general  ommlation.  Tlie  pUn  baa  a  disadTautage 
in  this,  that  tte  several  preacheni,  proceeding  withont  concert  or  mutaal 
consultation,  sometimes  occupy  common  ground, — in  otlier  words,  repeat 
each  other, — if  they  do  not  eometimes,  cross  each  otliei's  paths.  But, 
even  in  this  respect,  they  well  repreaent  that  BubBtantial,  unconstrained 
unity  of  faith,  coupled  with  minor  diversities  of  opinion  and  practice, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  We  have  never,  as 
a  people,  allowed  the  dictation  of  a  rigid  uniformity  in  matters  not 
divinely  commanded.  "Where  the  S^pirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
bberty," — a  liberty  in  which  we  "stand  fast." 

The  lectures  are  eighteen  in  number;  the  subjeots  and  preachere  being 
as  follow : 

Tha  Bibla  tlu  onlj  SUndkrd  of  CliritKui  Ddctiioa  uid  Datj,  bj  Prot.  A.  Hotbj,  D.  D.  ; 
Tli«  Obligation  oF  ths  Chnrcfa  r«i«eting  Uia  B0I7  Boiptnrei,  b;  E.  C.  Fiih,  D.  D.;  Tha 
Spiritanl  CoDititntiOD  of  tbe  Chriitian  ChnTch,  bj  Rev.  C.  B.  Oaoai  BqiUnn,  I7  ReT,  Prof. 
O.D.  B.  Pappar;  Baptiiin  aBjrabol,  bj  0.  D.  Bowdman,  D.  D. :  Qiulifloationi  for  Bqitum, 
\>I  Rev.  H.  K  Bobitu:  Tha  Erili  of  Infant  Baptiim,  b^  Prgf.  A.  N.  Arnold,  D.  D.;  The 
OotninsDion.  \>y  H.  Q.  Watton,  D.  S.;  SjinbaUist  of  tha  Commnnion,  bj  Rer.  Prof  Lamnel 
Hotl:  Qualificatiooa  for  the  Commaaion.  b/  J.  W.  Sarlaa,  D.  D,;  Tha  Ralatian  batweeo  Bl^ 
tumaod  thgCommtmion.bjT.D.Andaieon.D.D.iChQn^Politj,  bj  Frea.  G.  T.  SanuoB, 

D.  D. ;  Church  Worship,  hj  8,  L.  Caldvall,  D.  D. ;  B^tiat  Church  Histary,  bj  R«t.  B.  J,  V. 
Bnckland;  The  Biw  and  Pri^reaa  of  Sectariaaiim  in  diriit«iidDiii,b7  V,  HaguB;  D.  D.;  Mil 
Arttx  of  Baptiata,  by  J.  6.  Jatcr,  D,  D.:  Tha  Balation  batwaen  the  CbQi«b  and  tkg  Bibla,  bj 

E.  Q.  Robuuon,  D.  D. ;  Tha  Church  in  ita  ralatioua  to  the  Btkta,  bj  V.  R.  Williatnt,  D.  D. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  topics,  though  restricted  mainly  to 
questions  of  church  order,  and  to  such  views  of  other  questions  as  are 
peculiar  to  Baptists,  is  ample,  providing  for  a  very  thorough  treatment. 
This  expectation  is  not  disappointed  by  an  examination  of  the  volume, 
and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  members  of  our  churches  and 
to  all  others  who  desire  an  authentic  presentation  of  Baptist  principles. 

2^  JPoetical  Books  of  the  Soly  Scriptv/r^.  Wtth  a  Oriiical  and  .£b- 
planaiory  OommMiiary.  By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Fadssst,  A.  IL.,  Bector 
St.  Onthbert'B,  York,  England,  and  Rev.  B.  M.  Skith,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Literature  and  Biblical  Instruction  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork.    Philadelphia:  J.  S.  Claxton. 

When  we  state  that  the  books  of  Job,  Fsalms,  Froverbe,  EcclesiasteB  and 
tbeBong  of  Bolomon,  in  tha  antbonsed  version,  with  a  oommentary,  intro- 
ductions, &o.,  are  comprised  in  a  12mo.  volume  of  about  260  pages,  it  mar 
tie  readily  inferred  that  the  type  is  smaU  and  the  page  closely  printed. 
It  may  be  also  inferred  that  we  have  not  exercised  our  eyedght  in  a 
T«rf  detailed  exanuaation.  Bo  far  as  we  have  ooiisnlt«d  it,  on  certain 
test  passages,  ws  are  favorably  impressed  with  ita  merits  as  a  commentary. 
It  is  learned,  quite  tiborough,  considemg  its  necessary  brevity,  and  in 
ftct  compreseas  within  the  limits  of  a  cheap  and  portable  volume  what 
could  not  be  obtained  for  many  times  ita  cost.  And  in  these  days  of  dia- 
mond editions,  while  men  are  glad  to  secure  the  worke  of  poets  and  nov- 
elists in  that  form,  it  is  well  that  the  froitB  of  biblical  learning  should 
1m  cheapened  for  wide  diffoBton. 
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The  PafoMe  of  the  ProtUgal  Bout.     With  JVofa  by  Jaxes  HA.iiii.TOJt, 

D.  C,  F.  L.  S.,  and  lUtutrfttions  hy  Hensy  Oocbtemat  Selous. 

New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothen. 

Dr.  HamiltOB's  "NoteB,"  or  rathe^  leotvrM,  are,  like  all  hia  prodno- 

tions,  eloquent  and  impresfliTe.    The  parable  ia  particnlarlf  applied  to  the 

illustration  of  dangers  that  beaet  young  men  coining  from  country  to  city 

life.    Tbe  adaptation  is  felicitously  executed.    The  illnstrations  by  Ur. 

Belong  are  admirable,  and  the  volume  is  elegant  in  all  its  appointments,— 

paper,  typography,  binding. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Zanguage.  By  Joseph  E.  Woscestbs, 
LL.D.  Boston :  Brewer  k  Tileaton.  4to,  pp.  1854. 
This  edition  of  Worcester's  Dictionary  contains  a  biographical  sketch 
t4  the  anthor,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard,  with  a  fine  por- 
trait. In  other  respects  it  is  a  re-issue  .of  the  prerioue  editions.  The 
merits  of  the  dictionary  are  well-known.  Ite  definitions  are  clear  and 
accurate,  yet  concisely  and  neatly  expressed,  the  illustradons  are  drawn 
£tom  the  best  authors,  and  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  an 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  while  in  respect  to  words  on  which 
authoritieB  differ  the  different  usages  are  fairly  exhibited.  The  pictorial 
illustrations,  though  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  tho 
work,  are  introduced  where  they  are  most  needed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
planation, and  are  well  executed. 

A  number  of  book  notices,  with  other  matter,  are  omitted  from  the 
pieeent  number  for  want  of  room. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

fl>«  PriwaplM  of  Latin  Oruunw,  oompriiing  tba  Sabrtmo*  of  tb«  naat  ipprartd  Qta»- 
nun  eiUoL  Willi  an  Appandii  and  CompUta  lodai.  By  Petar  Bulliou,  D.  D.  BaTuad 
bj  Charlsi  D.  If  orria,  late  Rector  of  Thnitj  School,  Ne«  Tork,  and  Ibmerlj  Pgllow  of  Orid 
CoU^,  Oiford.    Sbw  Tork :  SWdoa  1  C0.    12mo.    pp.  390. 

Tba  Haw  Birtb,  01  tba  Work  of  the  Holy  8pirit.  Bj  AaiUn  Pbelpa,  ProfMaoi  in  Andor* 
Aeolo^cal  Bamiaarf,  aothor  of  "Tha  Btill  Hoai."  Boiton:  Oonld  dt  Lineoln.  16mo  n. 
S53.    (Baa  p.  250.) 

Ou  Little  One.  The  Little  Bhoe.  Little  FeeL  Littl*  Footrtcpa.  Boaton :  Omid  A  Ua- 
coln.    16wo.    pp.  112. 

na  Foat'a Soag foi  tba  Bewt  and  tU  Hane.  B7  8.  Drrdan  Fhalpt.  Haw  Tork:  BhaUM 
*  Oo.    16mo.    pp.  die. 

Tba  Poatioal  Booki  of  1^  H0I7  Scriptarea,  witb  a  Critical  and  Eiplanator;  Commeatair. 
Bj  Iha  Bev.  A.  K.  Fauisat,  A.  IL..  Bectot,  St  Cathbart'a,  Tork,  England,  uid  Bar.  B.  IL 
Smith,  D.  D.,  Proteaor  o(  Otiantal  Litaiatara  and  BiUioal  laatractioii  in  Cnion  Ibaologiod 
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BanoDi  Allan,  (73  yn.,)  ZaBaaTilIa.O.,IaD.  I. 
An>  BroDWD,  (68  yn.,)  Fall  Biiar,  Han., 

NoTembai  29. 
Umt  B>  Bnidkk,  (TO  yn.,)  SynMie,  H.  Y., 
>  Febraary  8. 

A.  a.  Daniel  Albany,  Oa..  Hot.  28. 
Cbarlea    Daleppe,    (41    yn.,)    Wantielowac, 

Wia,  Fabmary  11. 
JEImt  T.  HUkeiaan,  (59  yn.,)  Head  Co..  Ey., 

NoTembet  21. 
JohnsoD  Howard,  (51  yn.,)nDpkinton,  Han., 

Dec,  20. 
Willkm  Hnckitep,  (75  yn.,)  Albemarle  Co., 

Ta.,  Fabmarr  5. 
,Q«)(|a  T.  Kinnalrd  (46  yn.,)  Oaitdl  Co., 


September  IS. 
!&iidrew  Duncan  Milne,  (SB  yra,)  FaU  RiTar, 
I-  llas&,  Sawteubar  1. 

laaao  Hone,  (TS  yn,,)  Hadiion,  He.,  Jan.  S. 
T.  B.  Hewton,  Senaoa,  Ean„  Jan,  25. 
"Vdward  F.  Plati,  (46  yn.,)  Toledo,  O.,  Hot, 


Hilton  Tillinahait,  Kacon,  Oa.,  Feb.  IS. 
Jacob  VaBk>on,(8)Tn.jHarttDtd,Ci,NoT.X. 
John  B  Webb,  Sandy  Cron,  N.  C. 
E.  L.  Williami,  (62  yn.)  Kohmond  Co.,  Ta., 
Ootobec. 


C.  J,  Bagby,  Wilmington,  Kr.,  Oct.  3a 
Jooathan  BmId.  Winona  Hitin..  Deo. 


Jeffenon  Biabop,  Jordao,  Tnd.,  Jan.  IT. 
George  J.  BrenaiBgn'.  Berwick,  Fa..  Feb,  2Z 
J.  Borke,  H«rttor3,  C.  W-,  Feb.  ». 
W.  A.  CMliHer.  BallsidiTiUe.  Ky.,  Dec.  2& 
K.H.Cai^i^,  Wilmington,  Ky.,  Oct.  ZB.    , 
Joaepb  Caato,  Cumberland,  111.,  Jan. 
Walter  Chaae,  Woodtlock,  H.  H.,  Hot.  16. 
H.  L.  Daiti,  Hew  H*Ten,  Ct ,  Jan.  3. 
Edward  J.  Delph,  Fntton,  Hd.,  Feb.  14. 
Owen  P.  Eachea,  Hieatowo,  Philadelphia,  P&, 

Harrison  Eaton,  Black  Creek,  Ho.,  Dec  39. 
John  Eaton,  Black  Creek,  Ho.,  Deo.  39. 
Henry  First,  Antioob.  III.,  Hot.  16. 
C.  H.  Fletcher,  Brookfield.  H.  Y.,  Dw>.  B. 
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SI^OK  C-  FMahn.  ITiUoa,  H.  H..  Dm.  10. 
t.  6.  Flrtelur,  aukirille,  N.  Y.,  Dm.  5. 
J.  H.  "FntTOKa,  Antiodi,  Johiuon  Co.,  H.  C, 

NoTBmbir  10. 
Bobert  B.  Fr««Diu.  HnniosBe  Srov*,  Btdford 

Co.,I«Dii.,  Dec.  3. 
Bobert  GriilT,  pBUnbnrg,  Vk.,  Dm. 
Thomu  Hiil,  AadanoQ,  t).  C,  Deo.  23. 
Wd.  F.  Hellinp,  OsrmuitoWD,  Pft.,  Feb.  26. 
&.  D.  Hemagton,  Rocbsrtar,  C.  W.,  Ju.  25. 


Villiun  Soe.  Ricbmond,  Vai.,  Dec.  2. 
E.  H.  Hootao,  Shuon,  HeBry  Co.,  Gft.,  Hot. 
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OeoTga  B.  IIhj,  Bpiingrele,  Ua.,  KoT. 
Andre*  JukwD,  Cedu  Croak,  Kt,,  Dec  21. 
Amoa  JohTuon,  BacrunBiito,  Cal.,  Ju.  20. 
CUrle*  H.  Jobnson,  CenLrevilla,  St,  JoMpb 

Co.,  Uicb.,  December  6. 
Eliu  H.  JohoiOD,  Le  Saear,  Vinn,,  Deo,  0, 
J.  C.  John»n,  EpWDrth,  low*,  Dec.  27. 
WiUimi  H.  Klina,  WentviUa,  CL,  Not,  14. 
David  S.  Leea,  Horecheedi,  N.  Y.,  Not.  16. 
E.  P.  LitUe,  Clifton,  N,  Y„  Dec,  6. 
L««U  LoTeleaa,  PeterabaTg,  Ind.,  Nor.,  22, 
Oecne  A.  UcNntb,  St.  Jobu,  N.  B.,  Jen.  6. 
James  HiUei,  SmLUifield,  FejeUe  Co.,  Pa., 

FebravT  T, 
Ihomu  S.  Hue,  Faribenlt,  IoiT«,  Dec.  19. 
E.  L.  Uooie,  Kewuee,  lU.,  Jan.  22. 
Jobo  NewtoD,  AdanuTitle,  N.  Y.,  Not.  a 
Beinb&rd  Otto,  fiirmingbam,  Pa.,  Deo.  9. 
H.  U.  Fadellord,  BoonTUle,  Uo„  Not.  11. 
OMTge  H.  Parker,  HoDlsomarT,  VL.  Jan.  SO. 
Ltdwd  Fartridge.  Walei,  Uul,  Not.  IS. 
Alinne  H.  Perrr,  Cuoline,  N.  Y.,  Dec  19. 
J.  T.  Plovnuui,  SbiTer'B  Creek,  Fa.,  Dee.  2E. 
Qaorga  E.  Frank,  Chilioothe,  lil.,  Deo.  4. 
Epkraim  Fjalla,  Fatenbore  Vs.,  Dec. 
iL  C.  Bboadi,  Sound  Side,  H.  C,  Dec. 
Amoi  V.   Bichardion,  Pleannt  Hill,   Ey., 

James  B.  Boberta,  Beulali,  Qa.,  Feb.  S. 
DeForeet  Safford,  Keooalu,  Via,,  Feb.  19. 
J.  T.  Smith,  Villa  NoTa,  C.  W.,  lab.  IS. 
Jacob  Smith,  AidenTilla,  Pa.,  Not.  IS. 
£.  S.  Tajlot,  EmanoD,  Ho.,  Fab.  S. 
Alannn  Thonai,  OnaoBU,  N.  V.,  Deo.  1. 
Warren  H.  ThomFacfi,  Conica,  Fa.,  Jan.  S. 
B.  U.  TraoT,  Foraat  Honu,  Imra,  Not.  13. 
Bom  Ward,  OeorgetowD,  Ueioer  Co.,  F&, 

Jaanvr  10, 
V.  B.  WaUon,  Fradericktowo,  0.,  Dec  11. 


Parry,  C.  w 
Selkirk,  C,  W„  Fab.  6. 
OroTaland,  MaK.,  Dec.  IB. 
Bahway,  N.  J.,  (2d,J  Not.  16. 
W«atadd,N.J.,D«caj. 
HanodibiiM,  Fa.  D«a.  X 
Sniunit  HiiTOMtoB  Co.,  Fa.,  Jan.  1. 
Baltiiiiora,  lid.,  (Coltoo  itreet.)  Hot.  SS. 
Bermnda  Hundred,  Va.,  Dec 
MiddUwrg,  Ta.,  (oolored.)  Fab.  12. 
BaToanood,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  T. 
Baffalo  Bnn. «.  C,  Sot.  SB. 
XnrbNri>oro',  M.  C„  (oohHiedA  Hot.  t. 
Mmod,  Mia.,  (tint  AMmb,)  Jan.  27. 


Ewn.  Bradley  Co.,  Ark.,  Oot  30. 

Union,  Falton  Co.,  Ark.,  Got. 

Fleaaant  OrDve,  Gravea  Co.,  Ey.,  KoT. 

KnciTille,  Ey.,  Not.  16. 

New  Hope,  CeMy  Co.,  Ey.,  Oct.  3. 

Caidweir  Co.,  llo..  Not.  26. 

Oak  Orore.  Ho.,  Jan.  12. 

Saliiburr,  CharitoD  Co.,  Ho.,  Jan.  19. 

SiTuin^,  Bo.,  Dec.  19. 

Sonera,  Atchinaon  Co.,  Uo.,  Oct.  10. 

Pawnee  Co.,  Nebnuka. 

St  Paal,  llinn.,  (colored,)  Not,  16. 

Eoniiha,  UcLcod  Co.,  I£inn.,  Deo.  6. 

Hiaeoto,  Uinn.,  Jan.  G. 

SleDirills  Lake,  Uinn.,  (BTediib,)  Dee. 

Broekway,  Hich.,  Feb.  22. 

Broadhead,  Via.,  March  4. 

Marble  Bidae,  Wii.,  Jan.  8. 

HaMi  Dell,CDmb«land  Co.,  UL,  HoT.  10. 

Elgin,  111.,  (oolored.)  Not.  18. 

Brookston,  Ind..  Dae.  30. 

Eait  Banuav,  Uicb.,  (Central,)  Dee.  21. 

Dalton,  Moikegan  Co.,  Mich.,  Jan.  23. 

MMtlsg  HauM  BfdlMttA. 

Claramont,  C.  W.,  Dec.  30. 

Bt  Mary'a,  C.  W,  Jan.  2S. 

Znrich,  C.  W.,  (German,)  Fab.  3. 

ViddsT  Station,  Pine  Hill,  C.  V.,  Fab.  13. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  (Qeimain  itnet,)  Not.  18. 

LiTorpool,  N.  8.,  Dee.  9. 

Holton,  Me.,  Jan.  31. 

Spriograle,  Me.,  Nor.  21. 

Oroton,  Vt.,KoT.  20. 

Montgomery,  Vt.,  Jan.  30. 

Cambridgeport,  Masa.,  (2d  ebnrch,)  Not.  22. 

QroTsIand,  Man.,  Dec  18. 

Na«  Hartford,  Ct,  Jan.  30. 

DnionVillua,WaiihingtanCo„N,X.,NoT,28. 

Fiarmont,  N.  Y.,  Jan, 

GilbarttviUa,  N.  Y.,  Not.  U. 

Oermanlovn,  Fa,  (2d  ehnrcb^  Dec  i. 

Bnah,  Snainahanna  Co.,  Pa.,  Fab.  21. 

Uaboopany,  Pa.,  Jan.  10. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  (1st  ohuc^,}  SA.  H. 

Biohmond,  Fa,  Jan.  9. 

Ebaneier,  Parry  Co.,  0.,  Oct.  11 

WaynesGald,  O..  Jan.  & 

Amanda,  AUen  Co.,  0. 

Vanaii,  Ind.,  Dee.  16. 

North  Vamon,  Ind.,  Dec  SO. 

Woodatook,  III.,  Dec  9. 

Efflngkam,  111.,  Not.  IS. 

Chilicotha,  IlL,  Dm^  2. 

Noiman,  Qmndy  Co.,  111. 

New  Botland.  111.,  Feb.  10. 

Para,  lU.,  Feb.  S. 

Ottawa,  IlL,  Jan.  18. 

UilledMTille,  lU.  Jan.e. 

HaTaiwa,  111.,  Not.  26. 

Hopeirell,  lU.,  Not.  18. 

r!k£_«.  ill 

nk,  ■     , , 

I,  m.,  Fet.  28. 

Lebanon.  Vis.,  (OerraanJ  Dm.  14. 
HaMtt,  Mo.,  Oct,  21. 
OcangaTille,  Mich.,  Jan. 
HodsoD,  Wis.,  Dec.  & 
Jndah,  Wi*.,  Jan. 
Maswaania,  Wis.,  Hot.  27. 
Bom*,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  Jan.  JT- 
Keoknk,  Iowa,  Feb.  10. 
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PLATONISM  AND  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY. 

Ik7  Jil  have  seen'  Flatonism,  Scepticiem  and  Gaosticism  standing 
• '  anned  and  disciplined  in  tliat  arena  into  wKicli  Cliristianity  was 
ushered.  The  ne'w  religion  came  at  once  to  battle.  In  those  early 
days  it  passed  through  its  severest  tests,  and  met  enemies  as  wily  and 
as  strong  as  it  can  ever  encounter.  Before  its  youth  was  past,  it  had 
like  the  in&nt  Hercules  strangled  in  either  band  a  serpent,  and  like 
the  boy  David  slain  its  lion  and  bear. 

Flatonism  stood  ready  to  deal  with  the  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  as 
Herod  had  attempted  to  do  with  the  divine  infant.  Almost  every 
learned  and  cultivated  mind  was  preoccupied  by  the  gorgeous  &ncie8 
of  Flatonism,  and  imbued  with  its  prejudices  and  its  pride  of  intellect. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  violent  attacks  upon  the 
new  doctrines, — that  systems  bearing  a  resemblance,  yet  hostile, 
would  arise, — that  felse  doctrines  would  be  received  in  the  church, — 
uid  that  the  pseudo-platonic  spirit  and  method  would  appear  both  in 
the  aasaoltB  upon,  and  the  defences  of,  the  creed. 

Fhilosophy  fiimished  the  impulses  and  the  weapons  for  the  fiercest 
assaults  upon  Christianity.  For  every  doctrine  it  had  a  counter 
theory.     Every  weapon  of  acomen,  logic,  sarcasm,  prejudice,  was 

■  ArtiolsoD"FIitouidFlfttoDuni."    Ko.  I.,p.22,  •tssq. 
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hnrled  a^nst  ihe  new  religion.  But  the  same  Gnosticism  fostered 
the  intellectual  diacipline  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  new  revelabitm. 
Christianity  from  the  first  attracted  and  won  many  of  the  rich  and 
gifted.  Highly  educated  Flatonists  became  disciples  of  Jesus.  By 
their  belief  in  immortality,  and  their  conception  of  God,  they  were 
brought  with  awakened  consciences  to  welcome  the  same  truths  when 
presented  in  greater  purity  and  supplemented  by  the  assurance  of  an 
atonement.  Many  of  these  brought  their  learning  to  be  sanctified  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  Crod. 

To  Christians  trained  in  Onoeticism  we  owe  most  of  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  They  were  the  theolo- 
giacs  of  the  church,  and  the  refatera  of  the  PktonistB.  Though  they 
were  often  in  error,  they  were  frequently  powerful  for  the  truth,  and 
the  church  owes  them  honor.  Though  they  were  not  often  bishops, 
they  were  frequently  martyrs.  Of  the  aoorea  of  namee  which  might 
be  cited,  three  only  can  here  be  mentioned. 

Justin,  (died  about  A.D.  161,)  a  converted  Flatonist,  continued  to 
wear  his  philosopher'a  cloak,  yet  proved  his  loyalty  to  Christ  by  a 
martyr's  death.  He  believed  that  the  truth  had  existed  in  fragments 
in  the  different  philosophies,  yet  in  his  two  apologies  for  Christianity 
he  presented  to  the  Pagans  the  first  scientific  exposition  and  defence 
of  its  claims. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (died  212  or  220)  was  late  in  life  oonverted 
and  made  a  presbyter.  He  maintained  that  philosophy  was  a  form 
of  revelation  preparatory  to  Christianity,  yet  his  voluminous  and  able 
works  exhibit  no  less  piety  than  culture. 

Origen  (died  254)  for  genius,  learning,  and  piety  stands  unrivalled 
in  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  apostles.  His  piety  was  undoubted, 
and  his  death  in  his  old  age  was  caosed  by  heathen  torture  borne  for 
Christ's  name.  He  followed  Fhilo  in  rationalistic  all^;orizing  of 
Scripture,  and  tia  philosophical  views  were  so  heretical  as  to  cause 
his  deposition  from  the  office  of  presbyter ;  yet  no  man  of  his  times 
was  more  skilful  in  reclaiming  heretics  and  refuting  Pagans. 

In  Italy  and  the  West,  Christianity  was  only  in  contact  with  a  gross 
sensuality,  and  battled  only  with  persecution  and  sin.  Nor  does  the 
Latin  church  of  the  first  three  and  a  half  centuries  exhibit  any  names 
of  theologians  comparable  in  acumen  and  scope  of  religious  science  to 
very  many  writers  of  the  East.  The  Latins  were  dogmatic  and  con- 
conservative,  the  OrientalB  speculative  and  unsettled.  To  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  both  parties  and  their  infiuence  upon  each  other 
we  trace  the  systematic  development  of  dogmatic  theology.  In  gen- 
eral we  may  aay  that  in  the  East  we  find  many  serious  heresies,  Ihsa. 
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a  sdentific  theology,  then  errors  in  fiuth  and  practice.  The  Latin 
dinrch  reeiats  the  first,  accepts  the  eecond,  compromiaeB  -with  and 
perpetuates  the  last  The  aurvc^  of  this  field  of  history  admits  and 
requires  a  separation  cf  its  parte  into  a  few  distinct  groups. 

The  Eulj  Theory  at  Enovledga. 

Plato  had  given  to  tbe  Onostics  the  principle  that  rational  thought 
is  abeolate  truth,  and  it  was  before  jurors  who  accepted  this  principle 
as  an  axiom,  that  the  new  revelation  was  arraigned  for  trial.  Tet 
Christianity  demanded  to  be  accepted  by  &ith,  sCtfrtf,  the  very  word 
against  which  Plato  had  inveighed  wi^  scorn.  The  apostles  had 
indeed  vindicated  the  validity  of  &ith  aa  the  b^eet  gnosis ;  yet  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  warfare  between  the  sanctified 
and  the  heathen  gnosis,  and  it  was  natural  that  theologians  aiamored 
of  Gnosticism  should  yield  too  much  to  rationalism. 

Clement,  while  affirming  that  gnosis  as  to 'its  origin  is  a  communi- 
cation from  the  divine  Word,  and  as  to  its  nature  is  an  apprehension 
of  the  great  Christian  truths,  yet  supposed  that  many  Fi^ans  were 
taught  by  the  Word  before  the  advBnt  of  Christ.  Kpt  only  in  tJus 
did  he  follow  Fhilo,  but  also  in  affirming  that  the  intuition  of  the 
gnosHe  outreaches  the  viraon  of  common  men. 

Origen  also,  though  he  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  simple  belief  of 
the  objective  facts  of  revelation,  yet  extolled  a  higher  gnosis,  which  is 
not  &ith  but  open  vision.  He  even  maintained  the  power  of  the 
gnostic  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  absolute  Being,  rd  S*. 

Upon  the  Western  Christians  Gnosticism  made  but  slight  impree- 
non.  The  Latin  fathers  declared  that  gnosis,  except  as  identical 
with  faith,  cannot  elevate  religion.  They  were  even  inclined  to  dis- 
parage study.  Happily,  however,  in  Augustine  (bom  354  died  429) 
a  quick  sympathy  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was  united  with  the 
conservative  and  practical  temper  of  the  Latins.  He  reunited  the 
sundered  ideas  of  faith,  and  gnosis,  or  beUef  and  knowledge,  making 
the  one  word  xlim;,  fides,  expressive  of  the  fulness  of  Christian  wis- 
dom. I 

But  while  the  evidences  of  religious  truth  were  thus  internalized 
and  vindicated,  a  sabUe  poison  was  infused  into  the  heart  of  the 
church.  Plato  had  sought  to  exalt  philosophers,  and  despised  the 
ignorant  maasee.  His  spirit  was  strongly  aristocratic.  His  republic, 
BO  called,  was  an  ideal  kingdom  distinguished  by  a  rigid  system  of 
castes,  Platonists,  therefore,  advocated  an  aristocray  of  intellect. 
Yiaio  taught  tiiat  it  was  imprudent  to  communicate  the  truth  to  the 
vn^ar.     AJl  gnostics  sopposed  thenuelves  to  be  of  a  higher  and 
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more  gifted  order  of  being  than  other  men,  and  hence  entitled  to 
authority. 

From  thiB  sentiment  resulted  great  neglect  of  the  instmction  of  the 
common  people,  and  aUo  a  atrange  imBcrupulouBnees  in  the  use  of 
moans  for  holding  them  in  allegiance  to  the  church.  It  appears  to 
have  been  considered  a  trivial  matter  to  iasue  spurious  books  in  the 
name  of  iofluential  writers,  or  to  interpolate  geouine  works. 

It  was  natural  that,  as  the  Oriental  and  Alexandrian  teachers 
claimed  for  themselves  as  gnostics  a  superior  wisdom,  the  common- 
people  thus  hdd  incapable  of  wisdom  or  virtue  besame  besotted.  The 
degradation  of  the  masses,  probably  not  overdrawn  in  Mr.  Kingsley's 
vivid  sketch  of  the  Alexandrian  mob,  is  not  equalled  now  in  the  worst 
of  Eoman  Catholic  dtles. 

But  horrible  as  were  these  effects  of  Gnosticism,  they  were  less 
>  ruinous  than  that  corruption  which  was  by  the  same  caoses  wrought 
into  the  permanent  life  of  the  church.  The  influence  Mtd  authority 
which  were  accorded  to  the  early  theologians  ae  gnwtics,  their  suc- 
cessors skilfuUy  transferred  to  themselves  as  priests.  The  word 
*i-^po^,  lot,  or  poeseasion,  which  originally,  as  in  I,  Fet.  v.  3,  signified 
the  whole  church,  was  now  restricted  to  the  priestly  class,  and  the 
derioi,  clergy,  claimed  the  divine  right  to  lay  forever  a  galling  yoke 
on  the  necka  of  the  people.  The  platonizing  teachers  divided  their 
instructions  into  precepts,  which  were  obligatory  upon  all,  and  coun- 
ted which  were  for  ChristianB  who  aspired  to  an  intimate  communion 
with  the  Supreme  Being.  They  instituted  a  secret  discipline  for  a 
&vored  caste,  and  denied  to  the  unlearned  certain  tenets  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  'the  soul,  the  resurrection,  and  some 
other  matters.  The  Western  church,  while  it  despised  the  Qnostic 
speculations,  was  not  slow  in  accepting  the  power  which  thereby 
accrued  to  tlie  priests.  From  the  third  century  Eome  has  perverted 
the  Gnostic  "Discipline  of  the  Secret,"  into  a  pretended  secret  tradi- 
tion, by  virtue  of  which  she  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity,  produces  fi?om 
time  to  time  such  elegant  follies  as  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
■  conception,  and  guards  from  the'  cradle  to  the  grave  her  victims 
shackled  with  ignorance  and  superstition. 

To  the  same  causes  we  trace  yet  another  pestilent  error.  The 
Greek  &there  accepted  the  Ratooic  doctrine  that  the  real  substance  of 
bodies  exists  independently  of  the  phenomena  of  their  matter.  Of  the 
Latins  even  Augustine  accepted  this  doctrine,  and  further  developed 
a  theory  ^concerning  the  knowledge  of  material  objects,  very  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  the  Gnostics  concerning  spiritual  knowledge. 
He  affirmed  with  Flato  the  real  objective  existence  of  ideas,  but. 
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rejecting  the  liypotheeis  of  a  Bubordinate  ideal  universe,  he  held  that 
all  ideas  were  united  in  God  himself.  Then,  as  he  rejected  pre- 
exiatenee  and  reminiscence,  he  was  obliged  to  sabatitute  for  these  a 
beUef  in  the  immediate  vision  of  all  things  in  God.  On  these  premisea 
the  Soman  church  reets  its  defence  of  the  dc^^ma  of  transubstantiation. 
The  methods  of  Aristotle  have  contributed  aid  to  this  defence,  but 
did  not  originate  it.  Eyen  now,  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  the 
real  essence  of  bodies  exists  independently  of  their  phenom- 
ena, all  the  theologians  of  the  Eoman  church  are  confeesodly 
Fktenists. 

In  closing  this  survey  of  one  portion  of  our  field  of  study  it  should 
be  said  that  the  epirit  and  methods  of  Gnosticism  prevailed  not  alone 
with  the  rich  and  learned.  Throughout  the  East  reason  was  exsltod 
above  faith,  metaphysics  absorbed  theology,  and  even  the  common 
people  followed  eagerly  in  the  train  of  the  rationalists,  bo  that,  as  we 
have  yet  to  show,  one-half  of  Christianity  was  almost  lost  in  Asceti- 
dsm,  Mid  the  other  in  speculation.  -  If  in  the  fifth  century  we  had 
followed  the  throng  into  the  church,  we  should  have  listened  te  a  dis- 
course all  speculative  and  iMidfiil,  and  irom  the  bursts  of  noisy  ap- 
plause would  have  learned  both  the  kind  and  the  extent  of  the 
influence  of  Gnosticism. 

Ths  %*z\j  DoDtrina  of  the  Deity. 

Plato  plainly  saw  that  his  theory  of  knowledge  did  not  give  biin  full 
miderstanding  of  God.  While  he  held  that  the  aoul,  being  like  God, 
could  know  him,  and  had  known  him,  he  also  held  that  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  there  must  be  relations  between  the  subject 
and  object;  but,  as  human  minds  are  now  removed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  near  relations  with  God,  knowledge  of  hJTn  is  impossible. 
He,  therefore,  affirmed  an  actual  bat  partial  knowledge  of  (Jod  by 
reminisenco  of  ideas,  but  abandoned  as  futile  the  attempt  to  analyze 
and  measure  the  essence,  or  quantity,  or  quality  of  Deity. 

The  Gnostics  and  Neo-Flatonists  reiterated  the  Platonic  limitations 
of  thought,  yet  rashly  plunged  into  a  maze  of  speculative  subtlety, 
involving  themselves  in  absurdities  and  contradictions.  They  first 
affirmed  that  God  was  removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  where  he  was 
utterly  unknowable,  and  then  that  he  was  brought  near  by  a  series 
of  supposed  dilutions  of  Divinity,  or  by  a  pretended  interior  sight. 
They  sought  te  retain  Plate's  belief  of  the  godlikeness  of  human  minds, 
andyet  to'firee  their  conception  of  God  from  all  anthropomorphism. 
They  tried  te  make  positive  the  affirmation  of  tJie  being  of  God,  yet 
denied  the  propriety  of  ascribing  to  him  any  attribute.    In  short, 
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they  made  the  idea  of  God  a  mere  verb  in  the  infimtive,  without  bgI>- 
ject  or  predicate. 

This  tranacendeataliBm  ia  first  seen  in  the  church  in  Tnstin,  Clem- 
ent and  Origen,  In  their  fonnulaa,  God  is  little  more  than  the  idea 
of  caiMofton  deified.  He  is  entirely  unrelated  to  every  thing  apart 
from  himself,  and  is  describable  only  by  the  negation  of  all  human 
ideas.  Origen  even  affirmed  that  God  is  not  like  his  revelation  of 
himself,  yet  he  distinguished  him  from  the  Neo-Flatonic  &  by  declar- 
ing him  to  be  personal,  though  incorporeal. 

To  the  Latins  these  doctrines  appeared  Atheistic.  They  bdiered 
that  man  was  made  in  the  im^;e  of  God,  and  that  attributes  are  not 
defects  or  limitations,  but  perfections.  They  -were  in  danger,  however, 
of  felling  into  a  gross  materialism.  Tertullian,  their  leader  early 
in  the  third  century,  "concluded  God  to  be  a  certain  body."  Bat 
this  idea  was  less  grcee  than  that  of  the  rabble  monks  of  Alexandria, 
who  in  401  compelled  their  bishop  to  condemn  Origeu's  works,  and 
to  affirm  that  God  had  "a  corporeal  bnman-like  body." 

From  the  conflict,  however,  of  these  opposing  extreme  conceptions 
there  resulted  an  exaltation  and  spiritnalizatioa  of  the  Hebrew  idea 
of  God.  The  speculative  and  negative  significations  of  the  words 
abadvie  and  infinite,  as  applied  to  God,  gradually  merged  in  the  posi- 
tive ideas,  supreme  and  perfect.  Augustine  again  appears  as  an 
eclectic  harmonizer,  and  shows  that  human  minds  are  endowed 
with  capacity  to  receive  the  idea  of  God  as  revealed,  and  from  this 
basis  to  soar  above  the  deductions  of  logic  to  an  exalted  conception  of 
the  Deity. 

Tha  I>octTiDa  ot  Tha  Trinitf . 

The  Latin  fethera  were  content  to  believe  the  true  divinity  of 
Christ  without  asking  a  solution  of  the  mjratery  of  the  Trinity. 
Their  practical  and  unscientific  piety  could  hold  without  difficulty  a 
doctrine  which  in  one  aspect  was  monotheism,  and  in  another  trithe- 
ism.  Tertullian  early  asserted  the  numerical  oneness  of  Christ  and 
the  Father,  and  from  this  creed  the  Latin  church  did  not  swerve  until 
it  accepted  the  Nicene  symbol  as  an  ampler  statement  of  ideas  Icmg 
cherished. 

But  it  was  natural  that  the  Greeks,  after  having  in  Platonic  form- 
ulas sundered  God  the  Father  from  the  world  by  the  whole  distance 
of  infinity,  should  resort  to  the  same  sources  for  an  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  God  as  Creator  and  Kedeemer. 

The  animus  of  the  Western  church  was  totally  difierent  from  that 
of  the  Eastern.    The  former  was  intent  on  maintaining  the  true  di- 
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vinity  of  Christ;  the  latter  on  explaining  his  distinctioa  from  the 
Father. 

The  platonizing  fathers  Buppoaed  that  the^  foiiiid  a  basis  for  their 
speculatioDs  ia  that  which  John  had  written  of  the  Logos,  or  Word 
'  of  God.  Bat  here  we  must  Bi&j  for  a  little  our  historical  research  to 
clear  away  somethiog  of  oonfiision  introduced  into  this  subject,  both 
by  unbelievers  and  by  zealous  Christian  philoeophera. 

It  hae  been  said  that  John  received  his  Logos  doctrine  from  Philo, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  taught  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  early  enough 
for  John  to  have  become  'familiar  with  it  We  may  safely  admit,  not 
only  that  John  was  familiar  with  Philo,  but  also  that,  as  Fhilo  has 
none  of  the  goiins  that  is  self-begotten,  his  doctrines  were  common  to 
Hebrew  Qnoetics  of  his  time  and  often  encountered  by  the  apostles. 
But  what  was  the  Jewish  G^nostic  Logos?  In  one  of  its  phases  it  vaa 
a  rhetorical  personification  of  Ood's  intelligence,  but  Hebrew  mono 
theism  forbade  that  this  should  be  a  hypostasis.  In  another  phase  it 
was  a  plan  of  the  universe,  but  not  a  world's  Creator.  In  yet  another 
it  was  a  world's  soul,  but  not  a  world's  Qod,  In  every  aspect  it  was 
an  inferior  of  God.  Vastly  different  is  the  teaching  of  John,  whose 
great  aeserUon  is  the  complete  oneness  of  Christ  with  the  Creator  sjid 
Father,  and  who  sees  the  Word  in  the  beginning  the  source  of  life 
and  light,  and  in  the  end  coming  with  the  retinue  of  heaven,  a  con- 
quering Sovereign,  to  reign  in  his  personal  glory. 

Again  John  is  accused  of  borrowing  from  Plato.  But  Plato  never 
used  the  word  loffoa  in  any  theological  signification.  Even  ficeptical 
industry  has  discovered  but  one  seeming  contradiction  of  this  asser- 
tion. This  passage  (Epinomis,  986,  0.,)  says,  "The  visible  universe 
which  a  logos  the  divineet  of  all  established"  or  "arranged;"  but  an 
unbiased  mind  can  see  here  only  a  recognition  of  a  wisdom  or  plan, 
without  a  hint  of  the  personality  of  the  Demiurge.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, a^ipree  ev^i  with  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Bean  Alford  in  deny- 
ing that  in  the  classics  the  word  logos  ever  signifies  the  subjective  faculty 
of  reason;  for  we'  have  before  shown  that  Plato  uses  it  in  this  signifi- 
cation repeatedly.  But  Flato  uses  it  for  human  reason,  carefidly  dis- 
tinguishing &om  it  the  intelligence  of  Grod,  to  whom  he  ascribes  not 
i**/"?  but  voo^  or  pare  intellect. 

No  more  truly  can  it  be  said  that  John  borrows  &om  Jewish  forms 
of  speech.  He  could  not  but  be  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  substitu- 
tion of  "Word  of  God"  in  place  of  the  ineffable  name;  but  if  he 
adopted  a  Kabbinical  idea,  he  aJso  did  far  more.    The  soul  of  the 

1  Anit,  p.  84,  note. 
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introduction  to  John's  gospel  is  the  aasertioii  that  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews,  tha  Logos  of  the  Jewish  Gnostics,  and  the  Light  of  the 
Qreek  Gnostics,  ia  Jeeus  Christ  our  Lord. 

To  none  of  the  philosophies  was  John  indebted.  He  only  drew 
aside  the  veil  to  let  a  ray  of  the  light  of  heaven  flash  in  upon  them  in 
the  darkness  where  they  were  blindly  groping.  It  is  not  an  tin- 
leamed  fisherman  who  writes  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  John.  His 
fourscore  years  and  more  of  life  have  given  to  him  the  theories  of  phi* 
losophers,  and  the  elegant  cultare  of  his  times.  The  sweetness  of  hia 
writings  is  not  more  wonderful  than  their  ph)fundity.  Kowhere  else 
in  all  literature,  sacred  or  profane,  is  there  a  philosophy  so  &r  reach- 
ing, so  metaphysical,  yet  so  simply  and  beautifully  stated.  Other  in- 
spired men  have  been  filled  with  the  glory  of  a  near  revelation  of  the 
better  world;  but  no  o^er  illustrates,  as  he  does,  that  philosophical 
and  revealed  wisdom  rise  as  twin  heights  towards  heaven.  He  seems 
to  tread  without  hesitation  the  giddiest  summits  of  thought,  or  to  soar 
on  angelic  wings  above  them.  The  subtlety  of  his  wisdom  esc^ies 
our  notice,  because  it  is  so  truthful,  and  because  it  is  clothed  in  the 
dress  of  sentiment  rather  than  of  logic.  He  is  most  like  oar  ideal  of 
a  glorified  saint  in  heaven,  where  thought  is  exchanged  for  intuition, 
and  faith  for  vision,  and  the  two  are  wedded  into  one. 

That  the  Alexandrian  fathers  believed  John  to  have  had  thon^ts 
similar  to  those  of  the  Gnoatica  ia  evidence  only  of  their  wishes.  He 
must  not  be  interpreted  by  ideaa  against  which  he  protests.  Socin- 
ians  and  infidels  af&rm  that  our  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  product 
of  the  speculations  of  the  first  four  centuries.  We  answer  that  the 
fathers  were  laboriously  trying  to  fit  together  ideas  which  refused 
alliance,  and  that  their  speculations  added  nothing  to  the  scriptural 
doctrine.  They  sought  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  a  created  world 
and  an  unknown  God,  but  they  only  laid  as  it  were  a  line  of  piers 
from  either  extreme,  which  never  met  midway,  and  between  whidi 
no  arches  could  be  made  to  span.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
oninvented,  unexplored,  and  we  can  only  stajid  adoring  the  mystery 
which  is  revealed  to  our  vision,  but  is  impenetrable. 

The  Christian  Platonic  speculation  concerning  the  Trinity  appears 
to  have  been  initiated  by  Justin  Martyr.  He  conceived  the  "Logos" 
to  be  the  Beason  of  the  supreme,  inef^ble  Grod,  which  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  activity  of  God  become  a  personality  who  is  of 
essence  derived  from  God's,  and  is  God  as  manifested  to  men  in 
Jehovah  Christ. 

Clement  closely  followed  Justin,  but  gave  special  prominence 
to  the  idea  that  the  "Logos"  was  the  medium  of  God's  commnni- 
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cation  'with  mea,  tlie  importer  of  spiritaal  tra&  to  Bpiritaal 
minds. 

Origen  saw  in  the  "  Logos"  the  mind  and  active  energy  of  God  who 
otherwise  ia  abaolately  in  repose  and  unrelated.  The  "Logoe"  was 
personal,  was  of  essence  numerically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Father 
though  generically  the  same,  and  was  sabordinate  to  the  Father.  His 
generation  was  &om  eternity,  not  as  a  necessity  of  the  divine  nature, 
bat  by  the  will  of  God,  being  dependant  on  God  for  its  continuance, 
and  destined  to  return  to  onenass  with  the  Father.  The  Ik^os  was 
the  Creator,  and  gave  life  to  a  host  of  finite  spirits.  The  Logoe  was 
Christ,  and  also,  as  pervading  the  universe  with  his  power  and  wis- 
dom, was  the  "world-Kyulf"  which  therefore  could  not  have  &  distinct 
personality. 

Justin,  Clement  and  Origen  were  but  a  few  among  the  many  who 
sought  to  explain  the  Trinity  by  Platonic  notions.  Cudworth  mar- 
shals a  long  army  of  Chrietian  Fathers  who  supposed  the  Platonic 
triad  to  be  identical  with  the  divine  Trinity,  Even  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, (about  425)  the  murderer  of  Hypatia,  whom  none  will  accuse  of 
sympathy  with  philosophy,  eays,  "Plato  was  not  &lt<^ther  igDcnraat 
of  the  truth,  but  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  as  likewise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  called  by  him  tfifjci-" 

Nevertheless,  in  pure  Platonism  there  waa  no  Trinity,  nor  even  a 
Triad.  Plato  warily  avoided  hypostatizing  God's  mind,  and  regfu*ded 
it  as  essential  that  the  Deity  ^ould  have  in  himself  intelligwice. 
Besides,  Plato  ascribes  >^?  irUdlect  to  the  world-soul  also,  and  there- 
fore he  treats  of  four  in  the  Deity  as  much  as  of  three.  Moreover, 
though  he  calls  the  world-soul  a  god,  he  distinctly  represents  that  he 
is  a  created  being,  and  only  in  part  of  divine  essence. 

Nor  in  any  of  the  forms  of  Fseudo-Flatoniam  is  there  a  Trinity. 
They  all  have  too  many  persons  in  their  series  of  Deity,  and  fill  up 
more  than  a  triad  before  they  reach  a  point  where  the  Christian's 
Son  of  God  can  be  introduced. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Platonic  Gnosticism  has  left  a  per- 
haps indehble  impress  on  the-  Christian  statements  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  They  who  were  under  its  infinence  could  not  be  satisfied 
widi  that  simple  creed  which  said  "I  believe  in  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  &c,  and  which  did  not  assert 
the  true  divinity  of  the  Son  or  the  Spirit,  nor  their  union  with  the 
Father  in  a  triune  Godhead. 

But,  very  naturally,  their  first  turn  waa  in  the  direction  of  error. 
Almost  universally  among  the  Eastern  Christians  the  prevailing  ideas 
were  den^tory  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Greeks  strongly 
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apprehended  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  the  diatinctione  of 
the  divine  persooB,  but  they  did  cot  so  apprehend  the  eternal  onenesB 
of  theae  three  persooB.  Hence  some  of  them  affirmed  the  divine 
unity  BO  etrongly  6a  to  deny  the  real  personality  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  while  others  regarded  theae  Feiaons  as  forever  separated  from, 
and  inferior  to,  God.  Cndvorth  is  probably  right  in  including  all  the 
Ghreek  &therB  in  the  assertion  that  "They  nowhere  suppoM  each  of 
these  hypoetases  to  be  numerically  the  very  same,  or  to  have  no  dis- 
tinct singular  essences  of  their  own." 

Positive  heresies  arose,  and  to  a  very  oonsiderabla  extent  flour- 
ished, throughout  the  whole  of  the  third  century.  Sabellius,  presby- 
ter at  Ftolemaia,  A.  D.  250-260,  renewed  the  doctrine  of  Simon 
'Magus,  that  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  only  three  modes  of  manifes- 
'  tation  of  the  same  person,  who  for  different  purposes  assumes  three 
aspects.  Other  heresies  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  wUl  appear 
in  this  eesay  under  another  head. 

During  the  third  century  the  question  arose  even  among  the 
orthodox  Chrietians  of  the  East,  whether  the  Logos  is  of  one  essence, 
i/iooiurtoi,  with  the  Father.  And  it  is  noteworthy  as  illustrating  the 
unsettled  state  of  theological  science  that  the  same  synod  which  in 
269  condemned  Fanl  of  Samosata  for  heresy  forbade  the  use  of  the 
word  homoousios,  though  in  die  next  centnry  it  became  the  key-word 
of  the  Nicene  Creed.    It  was  at  first  a  Sabellian  word. 

In  the  year  318,  a  heresy  which  had  been  long  gaining  favor  as- 
sumed a  threatening  posture  from  the  boldness  of  Ariua,  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  a  Neo-FIatonist,  and  believed  even  the  preSx- 
istence  of  souls.  He  affirmed  that  the  Logos  was  not  Qod,  nor  an  ema- 
nation from  him,  nor  begotten  of  him,  but  was  created  from  nothing, 
and  although  this  creation  preceded  all  time,  there  was  a  period  when 
there  was  no  Logos.  The  Logos  was  bo  much  like  Ciod  tkit  he  might 
be  called  Glod,  and  he  was  the  divine  inatroment  for  the  creation  of 
the  world, 

Arius  was  excommunicated  by  his  bishop,  but  so  many  were  hia 
friends,  and  so  violent  was  the  contest  which  ensued,  that  the  F.m- 
perrar  Constantine  summoned,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  first  gene- 
ral council  of  the  church,  which  met  at  Nictea  in  Bithynia  in  325. 
About  three  hundred  of  the  leading  bishops  assembled,  and  the  pomp 
and  Uie  excitement  of  the  assembly  were  increased  by  ihe  presence  of 
the  Emperor  himsel£  The  grand  assembly  of  bishops,  presbyters  and 
others,  numbered  two  thousand. 

It  was  soon  found  that  three  parties  existed.  The  first  agreed  with 
Alius  and  was  small.    Tho  second  which  was  also  small,  but  strong 
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hj  snppoBod  imperial  &Tor  and  the  leadership  of  Atbanafflos,  affirmed 
iii»  Logos  to  be  of  the  Bune  identical  essence,  ipoodnoi,  with  the 
Father.  Occupying  a  middle  ground  betveen  these  two  parties  stood 
the  great  body  of  bishops,  who  re-affirmed  the  dogma  of  eternal  gen- 
eration,  as  taught  by  Origen,  but  maintained  the  aubordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  and  rejected  the  word  iiiooueto^.  Many  of  theea 
had  more  sympathy  with  AriuB  than  with  Athanasius,  and  many  iu 
the  council  as  well  as  out,  &vored  the  statement  that  the  Logos  is  of 
essence  similar  to  the  Father's  and  derived  from  bim,  but  numerically 
distinct.  They  preferred  to  say  ipowuato^,  of  Wee  eatenee,  rather  than 
inaoOffiof,  of  game  etsenee. 

Against  the  majority,  however,  influences  prevailed  which  caused 
the  affirmation,  aa  the  creed  of  the  council,  that  Christ  is  komooumos 
with  the  Father.  Yet  it  was  still  a  small  par^  which  accepted  the 
idea  of  a  numerical  oneness  of  essence  in  Father  and  Son.  The  majority 
of  the  Eastern  bishops  explained  homoouaws  as  nearly  identical  with 
homoimtaioa^  and  aa  meaning  at  meet  only  that  Father  and  Son  are 
genericaUyof  the  same  eesence.  They  rejected  the  words  /uwooimtio?  of 
single  emence,  and  Tabrooliaio^  of  identical  emenoe,  Cudworth,  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  theory,  affirms  that  even  Athanasius  held  this  view, 
which,  however,  is  impossible,  since  he  vigorously  opposed  the  Semi- 
Arians,  and  was  by  them  accuaed  of  SabeUianism. 

Now  commenced  a  contest  the  effects  of  which  were  more  disas- 
trous than  all  the  assaults  of  Paganism,  Faetors  preached  metaphys- 
ics in  place  of  the  gospel,  and  even  the  common  people  were  absorbed 
in  the  E^culations.  Christian  love  was  forgotten,  and  banishments 
and  death  were  the  weapons  relied  on,  for  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy. To  obtain  the  imperial  &vor  all  parties  vied  in  prostrating 
the  church  before  the  throne.  Bad  men  were  inducted  into  the  epis- 
copal office,  and  the  basest  means  used  for  the  destruction  of  opponents. 
AthanasiuB,  after  becoming  Biabop  of  Alexandria  waa  repeatedly 
banished  and  recalled,  and  at  length,  after  barely  eluding  imperial 
soldiers  invading  the  sanctity  of  bis  own  church,  resigned  a  life  ex* 
hausted  in  defence  of  the  &ith,  Arins  was  restored  to  church  com- 
munion. 

The  Latin  churches  at  once  adopted  Hiq  Nicene  creed  as  substan- 
tially identical  with  that  of  Tertullian.  Another  coundl,  however,  at 
Antioch  in  341,  rejected  hoTruxmma,  Another  at  Sardica  in  347 
widened  the  division  between  the  Niceueans  and  the  Semi-Arians. 
For  a  time  the  adherents  of  the  Nicene  creed  lost  all  position  in  the 
East.  For  fifty  years  the  contest  raged.  Socrates  ennmaratea  nine 
different  creeds,  prepared  within  thirty-four  yean  by  B]ntodB  and 
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oouncils,  aiming  to  settle  the  controvamy  by  vague  etatementB  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  essence.  Finally,  because  the  Nicene  creed  was 
supported  by  much  of  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  church,  and  bft- 
caase  of  a  reaction  againet  the  violence  of  the  Arians  and  Semi- 
Ariana,  the  Nicene  symbol  regained  favor.  By  another  general 
council  held  at  Constantinople  in  381  the  Nicene  creed  was  consider- 
ably altered.  Thoa  modified  it  became  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
although  opposition  to  it  continued  for  more  than  another  century. 
A  comparison  of  the  creeds  of  the  councils  of  Nicsea  and  Conatantinople 
fihowa  the  effects  of  fifty-six  years  of  contest.  The  italics  indicate  the 
parts  which  are  used  in  only  one  symbol. 


CEEED  OP  HIC^A.    A.  D,  32S. 

We  btlisTe  in  on«  God,  th«  Father  Al- 
miglit;,  maker  of  all  thiagi  Tiaible  and  iDvia- 
itlB;  SDd  in  one  Urd,  Joiua  Christ  the  Son  of 
Ood,  begotten  from  the  Father,  only  begotten, 
Ihal  it,  fnm  Ot  tue/tei  d/  tht  Father,  Ood 
fron  Ood,  Liubt  from  Light,  very  God  from 
veiy  Ood,  beaotten  not  made,  of  same  essence 
with  the  Father:— throogh  whom  all  thinge 
became,  hath  those  in  fuaven  and  tAoie  tn 
«>rtA;  vho  for  ns  men,  and  for  oar  aalvation, 
deicended  and  became  incarnate,  and  haman, 
niSered  and  roee  the  tbicd  daj,  went  np  into 
the  heaYene,  and  if  coming  to  judge  the  liTing 
•nd  the  dead: — 

And  in  tbe  Holy  Spirit. 

But  thou  mho  toy  that  there  vat  a  time 
wAnt  the  Son  oj  Ood  oat  not,  and  thai  he  uoj 
tiot  before  he  utu  begotten,  and  that  he  btcanc 
front  vhat  did  not  exitl,  or  aho  tag  that  he  it 
fnn  any  other  t^Julanet  or  euenee,  or  that  he 
u  ereaf^,  cfiangaahU,  or  tariable,  &e  OathoJii! 


CEEED  OF  COSSTANTINOPLE.  A,D.3S1. 
We  believe  in  one  God,  tbe  Father  Al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  tarth  a»d  «f  all 
things  riiible  and  inriaible ;  and  in  one  Lord, 
Jesna  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begot- 
ten, who  vol  begotten  from  the  Father  More 
alt  ogee,  Light  from  Light,  very  God  from 
Tciy  Ood,  begotten  not  made,  of  ume  euence 
with  the  Father  tbrongb  whom  all  tbinga  be- 
came;— Who  for  OS  men,  and  for  our  salva- 
tion dencended  from  the  heaveni,  and  became 


lalet  Ay  Pontiu  Filate  and  anSered  and  uiu 
bttried,  and  rose  the  tbird  day,  ouardiH^  (o 
the  Scr^Utret,  and  wen'  —  ^---*l-i — — — 


the  Seriptiirei,  and  went  ap  into  the  heaveni, 
and  tat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 

Ihert 


and  ojraui  ia  coming  with  glory  to  jndge 
"  '  ig  and  the  dead,  oJ  ulioie  ttngdon  tl 


And  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  I^  Lord.  theZife- 
giver.  Who  proeeedeth  from  the  Father,  who 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  it  worthipped  and 
honored, —  Who  tpole  ky  the  propheit : — 

In  one  catholic  and  apoitoUe  ckitrch,  W* 
aeinowledge  one  baptitm  for  the  remitrion  of 
tint.  We  look  for  the  retvrrecHon  of  Ote 
dead,  and  the  lift  of  the  Julvre.     Amen. 

In  all  this  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene, 
or  more  properly  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  discussed.  Throughout  the  Greek 
Church  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  either  a  crea- 
ture of  God,  the  first  made  by  him  through  the  Son,  as  Origen  taught, 
or  at  beat  only  the  immanent  energy,  of  Qoi.  Even  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  (died  390,)  whose  theologiod  science  was  unsurpassed  in 
the  early  church  did  not  hestitate  to  affirm  that  the  "Holy  Spirit  is 
that  soul  of  the  world  which  was  discoursed  of  by  thePlatonists;"  yet 
even  his  doctrine  was  resisted  as  an  introduction  of  a  new  God. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  hiatory  of  this  creed  is  like  those  which 
have  preceded  it.    The  Latins  could  not  be  consistent  with  their  early  ' 
doctrine  of  the  vital  unity  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  with- 
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oat  holding  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  &om  the  Son  in  ^e  Bame 
Beoae  as  he  proceeds  irom  the  Father.  This  affirmation  is  made  hj 
Augufltine.  But  the  G-reek  theologians  could  not  harmonize  this  doc- 
trine with  their  Platonic  notions  of  the  distinct  existeDce  of  the  three 
hypostasee.  The  Latins  attempted  the  addition  of  the  words  "And 
frran  the  Son,"  after  "Rroeeedeth  from  the  Father,"  as  early  as  589, 
at  the  Synod  of  Toledo;  though  as  late  as  809  Lao  III,  while  decid- 
ing in  favor  of  its  orthodoxy,  refused  "Filioque"  a  place  in  the  creed. 
But  the  Greek  Church  never  accepted  this  addition,  and  r&ther  than 
yield  the  rationalism  of  the  East  to  the  faiUi  of  the  West,  sundered 
forever  the  communion  of  the  Qreek  and  Roman  churches. 

It  appears,  then,  &om  the  facte  now  stated,  not  only  th&t  oor  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  no  outgrowth  of  Flatonism,  but  also  that  it 
could  not  prevail  where  rationalism  was  in  power.  For  the  aniform 
and  consistent  affirmation  of  the  divine  tri-uoity,  we  give  credit  to  the 
.  Latin  church.  The  so-called  Athanaaian  Creed  for  which  antiquity  so 
.  remote  as  333  is  claimed,  does  indeed  affirm  the  equal  divinity  and 
Iri-unity  of  the  three  Persons,  but  that  creed  is  evidently  of  Westem 
origin,  and  of  much  more  recent  date.  It  probably  appeared  first  in 
Spain  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth,  but  it  has  never  become  acceptable  to  the  Greek  Church, 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Kicene  Creed  under  the  light  of  the  above 
named  facts,  suggests  grave  doubts  of  its  title  to  the  implicit  trust 
reposed  in  it  by  some  Protestant  churches.  It  aacribea  the  work  of 
creation  to  the  Father  alone.  It  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  generation, 
which  makes  Christ  only  a  Son,  an  idea  which  cannot  be  divested  of 
the  notion  of  inferiority  and  subordination.  It  impHes  still  more 
decidedly  the  non-eternity  and  the  subordination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  fw-ilf)  to  declare  his  equality,  his  true  divinity,  or  even  his  person- 
ality. It  omits  the  assertion  of  the  oneness  of  the  three  in  the 
Trinity,  and  occupies  itself  solely  with  their  distinctions.  The  only 
word  in  the  creed,  homfxnmoa,  which  declares  any  unity  always,  like 
the  Latin  avhstantia,  conveyed  a  sensuous  idea,  and  referred  not  so 
much  to  oneness  in  life,  thought  and  will,  as  to  a  supposed  kind  of 
spiritual  substance. 

Thus  the  rationalism  of  the  East,  ensnaring  the  simplicity  of  the 
West,  established  a  symbol  which  declares  the  subordination  and  de- 
rived being  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity.  All  the 
consequences  of  this  error  cannot  be  here  enumerated,  bat  some  will 
appear  in  the  following  pages.  By  its  degradation  of  the  Son  it  as- 
sisted the  growing  reverence  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  corrupted  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.    It  assisted  the  almost  universal  scepti- 
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cism  as  to  the  personality  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
&vored  the  growing  reliance  on  "works,"  self-righteouBnees  and 
asoeticiaQL 

But  the  iaflaence  of  Flatonism  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had 
not  been  unmixed  evil  Fallacies  had  been  tested  and  expceed.  The 
doctrine  was  held  up  in  every  form,  and  looked  at  in  every  li^t. 
No  objection  can  now  be  brought  against  it  which  was  not  skilfully 
urged  in  the  early  centuries.  It  has  endured  every  attack,  and  by 
its  inherent  vitality  bound  even  its  enemies  to  itaeli  Instead  of  the 
early  Latin  union  of  monotheism  and  tritheism,  in  whidi  is  neither 
unity  nor  trinity,  we  have  a  symbol  which  at  least  has  the  merit  of 
,  showing  what  are  the  difficulties  with  which  &ith  most  contend,  and 
above  which  it  is  able  to  rise. 

TU  DoettiM  ol  (Iw  Penan  of  Chriit 

Quite  distinct  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  that  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  or  of  the  inter-relations  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Son.  This  problem,  being  a  metaphysical  question,  and 
left  nnezplained  by  Scripture,  invited  the  Bpeculations  of  philosophers. 
During  the  first  century  and  a  half  almost  all  Christians  con- 
ceived Christ  to  be  wholly  divine.  A  little  later  TertulUan,  whQe 
believing  the  true  divinity  of  Jesus,  also  affirmed  that  he  possessed  a 
proper  human  souL  Since  his  time  the  true  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  BO  &r  as  it  seems  capable  of  explanation,  has  been  appre- 
hended with  considerable  clearness  by  the  Latin  church.  But  Flar 
tonism,  if  it  accepted  at  all  the  divinily  of  Christ,  could  have  but  one 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  his  nature.  1/  only  the  >«w,  irUeUeet, 
of  men  is  of  divine  origin,  a  Flatonist  would  naturally  affirm  that  only 
the  mind  of  Obrist  was  divine,  while  all  else  was  human.  This  theory 
would  make  the  immortal  soul  of  Christ  wholly  divine  and  leave  to  him 
of  a  human  nature  only  one  half,  and  that  the  worst.  Such  a  theoiy 
could  be  adopted  only  by  Gnostic  heretics,  but  parts  of  it  varioudy 
modified  were  accepted  by  almost  the  eutire  Eastern  Church. 

On  the  one  side  appeared  those  who  affirmed  the  entire  humanity 
of  Jesus,  but  supposed  him  to  be  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Of 
these  were  the  Theodotians  and  Artemonitee,  who  provoked  much 
cUscussion  after  250.  Paul  of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch  or  Pal- 
myra in  260,  a  man  of  great  influence  at  the  court  of  Zenobia,  was 
one  of  many  who  believed  in  the  pseudo-platonic  triad  without  identify- 
ing Jesus  with  the  Logos.  He  taught  that  Jesus  was  a  man  speciaUy 
gifted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  mischievous  waa  the  influence  of  Paul 
that  three  synods  ware  convened  at  Antioch  on  his  account.    In  269 
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he  TSS  deposed  from  liis  office,  bat  his  sect  existed  till  tlie  dose  of 
that  century. 

On  the  other  side  many  affirmed  ^at  the  entire  Ufe  of  Christ  waa 
by  divine  agency.  Some  of  these  said  that  the  Boul  of  Jesus  was  the 
.  Father  living  and  suffering  in  him.  Among  these,  who  are  called 
Fa^passians,  were  Fraxeas  and  Noetos  and  their  many  adherents, 
about  250.  Others  attributed  the  mind  and  soul  of  Jesus  to 
the  Logos.  Of  these,  SabeUius  (250-260)  taught  that  the  Logos, 
b^g  only  a  special  manifestation  of  the  one  Qod,  is  displayed  only  in 
Christ  as  a  son,  and  that  temporarily.  Arias  also  taught  that  only 
Chrifit's  body  was  human,  his  soul  being  constituted  by  the  Logos,  as 
by  this  doctrine  Arius  thoagbt  himself  able  to  convjct  the  created  - 
Logos  of  imperfection.  Photinus,  Bishop  of  Sirmium,  (345,)  re- 
newed Sabellianism,  teaching  that  Christ's  body  alone  was  human, 
his  whole  spiritual  personality  being  constituted  by  the  Logos. 
Apollinaria,  a  zealous  Nicenian,  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  (about  371,)  con- 
ceded to  the  Arians  that  the  Logos  supphed  in  Christ  the  place  of  a 
rational  soul.  Some  of  his  disciples  tanght  that  the  body  aJso  of 
Christ  descended  from  heaven.  Besides  the  ecdeeiastics  above-named, 
the  great  leaders  Clement  and  Origen  assisted  the  Platonic  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.  Clement  maintained  that  Christ  had  a 
divine  spirit  from  the  Logos,  and  that  his  body  also  was  so  deified  as 
to  be  free  from  human  passions  and  sofierings. 

Origen  maintained  that  Christ  was  a  man  who  by  the  holy  bent  of 
his  will  had  become  intimately  united  with  the  Logos,  and  perhaps 
had  never  fallen  away  from  him  in  the  preSxistent  state.  The  soul 
alone  of  Jesus  was  joined  to  the  Logos,  who  had  no  connection  with 
the  human  body. 

In  addition  to  all  these  theories,  many  other  still  more  heretical 
ideas  were  held  by  parties  or  sects  who  claimed  some  affinity  with  the 
churcL  Many  Gnostics  affirmed  that  Christ's  body  was  unreal,  a 
mere  appearance,  and  that  he  only  seemed  to  suffer.  These  were 
called  Docetfie.  Othera  again  held  that  Christ  was  a  creature  of  one 
of  the  inferior  eons.  The  Manichseans  supposed  Christ  to  have  his 
life  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  discussion  of  all  these  diverse  opinions,  quickened  as  it  was  by 
the  jealousies  of  different  systems  of  philosophy,  and  t:^  personal  and 
political  animoeitiee,  was  spirited  and  even  angry.  The  whole  Extern 
Church  was  convulsed,  but  not  so  much  by  contests  between  truth 
and  error  as  by  the  struggles  of  heresies  against  each  other.  These 
dissensLons  shook  the  church  from  centre  to  circumference,  but  cast 
no  light  on  the  mystery  of  the  nature  of  the  Qod-man. .  Philoeo{^y 
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exhausted  its  ingenuity,  but  ccmld  neither  add  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Scripturee  nor  maintain  itself  against  Christian  truth. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  philosophy  lost  its  power.  It  had 
become  like  an  old  man  who,  having  wasted  a  life  in  arrogant  scepti- 
cism, and  in  &ncies  vigoroos  and  brilliant  but  aimless,  at  length  in  the 
imbecility  of  decay  doubts  all  truth,  but  with  pitiable  loquacity 
babbles  siUiness  and  lies.  Platonism  was  placed  under  btui,  and 
Gnosticiam  lost  its  genius  and  vigor,  but  the  odor  of  their  decay  hung 
long  about  l^e  church.  The  great  name  of  Origen  was  cursed  by 
enemiee  and  extolled  by  partisans  throughout  the  church.  The  con- 
testants rallied  mainly  around  the  banners  of  the  Arians  and 
•  Nicanians;  for, the  real  battle  was  between  unitarianism  and  trinita- 
rianism.  The  Ariana,  ^ough  they  could  not  destroy  the  assertion  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  of  the  eternal  deity  of  Christ,  succeeded  in  filing 
there  the  assertion  that  he  became  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Virgin  Mary.  TheNicenians  on  the  other  hand  were  accused  by 
the  Arians  of  idolatry,  a  charge  which  the  church  was  fast  preparing 
itself  to  deserve.  In  the  heat  of  argument,  the  catholics  asserted  that 
our  Saviour  had  but  one  nature,  and  that  that  was  divine.  Hence  to 
Mary  was  given  the  name  ^s^rfnoc,  Mother  of  God,  and  the  growth  of 
corruption  in  the  church  both  assisted,  and  was  assisted,  by  this  gross 
idea. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  Docetse  were  accursed  as 
heretics,  and  the  church  in  the  East  seemed  to  be  coming  into  har- 
mony with  the  Latin  dogmas,  when  suddenly  the  demon  of  strife  was 
again  aroused  by  the  ill-fortune  of  Nestorius.  Athanasius  had  repre- 
sented Christ  as  being  two  complete  natures  fused  into  one,  so  as  to 
be  now  "One  nature  of  the  Word  of  God  incarnate,  worshipped  to- 
gether with  bis  body  in  one  worship."  To  this  unsatisfactory  state- 
ment probably  the  majority  of  the  Eastern  churches  sulacribed, 
Nestorius,  made  Bishop  of  Constantinople  in  428,  regarding  the  name 
*«orrfxoc,  Mother  of  God,  as  blasphemous,  answered,  "On  account  of 
him  who  uses  that  garment  (of  flesh)  I  cherish  that  which  is  used,  on 
account  of  what  is  hidden  adoring  what  is  seen.  God  is  inseparable 
from  him  who  appears  to  the  eyes.  I  divide  the  natures,  but  I  con- 
join the  reverence."  "He  has  a  human  nature,  but  joined  with 
God." 

Cyril  the  fierce  bishop  of  the  rival  see  of  Alexandria  reaffirmed  the 
fusion  of  two  natures  in  one,  and  offered  as  an  illustration  the  union 
of  soul  and  body  in  one  human  being.  Nestorius  became  a  victim  of 
misrepresentation.  His  logical  distinction  in  thought  of  the  two 
natures  was  understood,  even  by  Augustine,  to  be  a  separation  of 
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CKrist  into  two  beiiigB,  one  of  which  vas  bom  wholly  hnman  tuid 
afterwEirds  mingled  with  diyinity.  Cyril  accosed  Nestorius  of  teach- 
ing that  Christ  was  only  an  inspired  man.  Alexandria  triumphed 
over  Constantinople,  and  Nestoriua  in  430  was  declared  a  heretic, 
and  for  .ten  years  was  driven  &om  one  place  of  banishment  to  another 
till  death  rdievei  him.  In  the  violent  contest  which  shook  the 
church  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Atlantic,  only  the  Syrian  church  ad- 
hered to  that  of  ConBtantinople.  The  diurch  of  Syria,  afber  BuflSaring 
much  persecution,  broke  off  forever  all  connection  with  the  Catholic 
church,  and  a  part  of  it  has  &om  that  time  been  known  as  "Nes- 
torian." 

Hardly  was  Nestorius  ruined  when  the  victorious  part^  revealed 
its  inherent  weakness.  Many  theologians  of  this  fifth  century  appear 
to  have  held  as  just  and  full  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  are 
attainable  by  mortals,  neither  affirming  two  persons  nor  denying  two 
natures.  But  the  majority  of  the  church  sought  rationalistic  though 
Buperfiraal  theories.  A  part  of  the  church  had  thrown  itself  so  vio- 
lently against  the  supposed  opinions  of  Kestorins  ifiat  it  passed  to 
the  extreme  of  affirming  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  lost  in  its 
intimate  union  with  divinity.  A  large  section  of  this  party  was 
represented  by  Eutyches,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Alexandrian  doctrines 
at  Constantinople  in  448,  who  went  so  far  towards  the  affirmation  of 
the  presence  of  but  a  single  nature  in  Christ,  that  his  enemies  chai^^ 
him  with  teaching  that  the  Logos  was  transformed  into  flesh.  That 
the  charge  was  not  -  altogether  just  is  quite  certtun;  indeed  he  was 
charged  with  the  extremely  opposite  heresy  of  Docetic  denial  of  the 
reality  of  Christ's  human  body. 

By  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches 
were  condemned,  but  by  a  church  far  from  unanimous.  The  Eastern 
chorchee  still  largely  sympathized  with  Eutychianism,  and  the  West 
ynB  leavened  with  it.  Emperors  entered  zealously  into  the  disputes 
over  it,  and  Monophysitism,  or  the  doctrine  of  one.nature,  seemed  at 
times  likely  to  beccmie  the  creed  of  the  church.  The  violence  of  the 
qufurrel  broke  off  communion  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  from  484  to  519;  and  though  Constantinople  and  Borne 
reunited,  the  other  churches  of  4^e  East  became  prindp^y  mono- 
physite  sects  and  sundered  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and 
have  since  been  known  as  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Syrian  and  Armenian 
churches.  An  attempt  at  re-union  in  622  only  renewed  the  dispute, 
which  now  turned  principally  on  the  question  whether  Christ  pos- 
seeaed  one  or  two  wUIb.  The  Catholic  party  which  had  always  main- 
tained  the  doctrince  of  the  two  natures,  obtained  in  the  sixth  general 
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coancil  (680,)  ihe  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  two  Tilb,  a 
doctrine  which  logically  pursued  leads  to^hat  doctrine  of  two  personB 
vhich  under  the  nam«  of  NeetoriaoiBm  had  been  accaraed. 

The  history  of  the  effects  of  rationalism  on  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ  seems  like  a  story  of  BacchanaJian  revel.  There  is 
the  flash,  iha  excitement,  the  rising  of  the  haughty  spirit.  Sparkling 
&ncies  begin  to  be  applauded  for  truth,  aoA  oonfldent  assertion 
receives  readier  credence  than  \o^e.  Bat  the  mirth  passes  into 
wrangling,  the  wit  merges  into  blasphemy,  the  eloquence  ludts  on  the 
thickening  tongues,  and  gives  place  to  silly  drivellings  and  incoherent 
gurglings.  Crime  riots  among  those  who  have  not  &llen  in  bmtish 
stupor,  and  at  last  the  mocker  that  promised  honor  acd  joy,  ends  his 
work  with  shame  and  wreck. 

The  Doctrina  at  Sin  ud  BalTaUoii. 

The  qneetioDS  relating  to  the  nature,  cause  and  cure  of  sin  fall 
^  within  the  province  of  metaphysics  as  well  as  that  of  theology,  and 
all  philosophers  have  attempted  solutions.  Flato  gave  his'  beet 
thought  to  these  questions,  and  his  master-work,  "The  Eepublic,"  is 
a  treatise  on  hghteonsness,  and  a  demonstration  that  it  is  the 
highest  aim  of  all  wisdom,  and  that  its  prindples  are  the  key  of  all 
troth.  I^to's  ethical  doctrines  have  been  sufGciently  stated  in  these 
pages. 

philo  and  other  Gnostics,  with  the  Neo-Flatonists  and  Kanichseans, 
adopted  substantially  the  views  of  Rato.  They  found  the  cause  of 
an  in  the  vileness  of  matter.  An  hereditary  taint  of  evil  in  human 
bodies  they  admitted,  but  they  denied  it  of  sonls.  They  sought  the 
remedy  for  wickedness  in  philosophy  and  mortification  of  the  flesh. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Fhilo  men  began  to  devote  themselves  to 
ascetic  life  in  the  deeert. 

The  Gnostics  followed  Plato  in  dividing  men  into  three  castes,  the 
first  perfect,  the  second  capable  of  elevation  or  d^r^^tdon,  the  third 
hopelessly  bad.  Like  the  Manichaans,  they  believed  that  the  numi- 
feetation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  in  some  way  assisted  the  salvation  of 
souls,  but  they  had  no  idea  of  a  vicarious  atonement. 

Justin  and  Clement  with  the  hosts  who  followed  them  held  views 
allied  to  these,  the  fullest  statement  of  which  is  exhibited  by  Origen. 
They  accented  the  three-fold  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul  and 
body.  The  human  personality  is  in  the  soul  which  is  endowed  with 
.  freedom  of  wilL  Sin  consists  in  turning  away  from  God  and  acting 
selfishly;  and  goodness  is  voluntary  return  to  harmony  with  the 
Logot.  '  The  spirit  of  man  is  above  the  eool  as  much  as  the  body  is 
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belov  it.  It  emaaftted  &om  God  in  eternity,  and  ie  unchangeably 
pore,  though  it  may  be  overborne  by  the  wickedneea  of  the  bouL  The 
body  18  no  part  of  one's  personality,  but  ie  a  prison  and  damage  to 
the  soul.  All  souls  were  created  from  eternity,  and  hence  have  no 
organic  connection  of  life  with  each  other. 

In  their  predziatent  state  they  ezercised  their  freewill  in  variance 
with  God's,  and  for  their  restoration  this  world  was  created.  Virtue 
is  attained  by  contemplation  of  the  Logta,  and  had  been  attained  by 
some  Pagans.  The  soul  must  gain  mastery  over  the  body  by  mortifi- 
cation of  the  flesh. 

In  Origen's  theory  there  was  no  vicariouB  atonement.  The  death 
of  Christ  was  in  some  sense  a  satisfaction  to  Satan  for  his  claims  on 
human  souls ;  and  by  his  merits  he  expiated  some  sins,  as  any  right- 
eous man  conld  do. 

Throughout  the  Eastern  Church,  during  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, some  or  all  of  these  opinions  lai^y  prevailed.  After  the 
Arian  controversy  began,  the  absorption  of  interest  in  this  diverted 
attention  from  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption,  and  &v<)red  tolera- 
tion of  lax  opinions. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  these  ideas  was  asceticism,  which  began 
to  be  fevored  in  the  church  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justin  and  rapidly 
obtained  popularity.  "Die  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria  soon  swarmed 
with  hermits  and  anchorets,  and  the  mountains  and  islands  were 
filled  with  voluntary  exiles.  A  little  later  monasteries  became 
crowded  with  willing  paupers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  church  was 
seeking  peace  of  soul  by  torturing  the  fiesh.  This  severe  discipline 
was  not  called  religion,  but  philosophy.  A  remark  of  the  historian 
Evagrius,  about  600,  shows  that  even  in  his  day  self-mortification  was 
regarded  as  obedience  to  Plato.  Degradation  naturally  followed.  Sin 
pursued  the  fugitives  to  their  dens,  whence  they  had  banished  the 
Saviour,  and  in  the  words  of  Evagrius,  "They  became  assimilated  to 
wild  beasts,  with  their  outward  form  altc^ther  disfigured,  and  their 
mind  in  a  state  no  longer  fitted  for  iuteroonrse  with  their  species." 

The  separation  of  the  church  into  castes,  and  its  consequent  degra- 
dation, were  by  the  ascetic  spirit  greatly  favored.  The  influence  of 
^atoniem  made  sin  to  be  considered  identical  with  ignorance  and 
bodily  grosffiieBS.  Hence  jus^cation  and  sanctification  were  con- 
founded, and  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  Christ  was  ignored.  It 
was  taught  that  ignorance  and  wickedness  are  allowable  in  the  masses 
who  are  incapable  of  being  Gnostics.  They  must,  therefore,  be  left 
to  expect  their  salvation  hereafter,  in  the  discipline  and  punishments 
of  purgatory.    This  purgatory  of  the  Catholics  is  the  counterpart  of 
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the  elaborately  deecribed  Hadee  of  F^io,  the  place  of  purification  that 
lies  between  T&rtaruB  and  Heaven.  Origen  had  such  faith  in  purga- 
tory that  he  expected  the  salvation  of  all  bouIb  by  its  reforming  diad- 
pline,  and  his  influence  made  the  belief  of  a  universal  restoration 
somewhat  general.  This  belief,  ignoring  as  it  did  tlie  atonement  of 
Chrifit,  promoted  reliance  on  good  vorks  and  die  merits  of  saints. 

The  problems  of  sin  and  salvation  did  not  find  a  speedy  nor  a  tmani- 
monsly  accepted  solation.  The  Eastern  Christians  of  the  fburth  cen- 
tury believed  the  original  holiness  of  aU  souls,  their  simultAneous 
creation  by  God,  their  independence  of  each  other  and  their  complete 
fireedom  of  ■will.  A  hereditary  taint  of  evil  in  the  body  they  affirmed, 
but  did  not  hold  it  to  be  guilt  or  sin.  The  Latin  church  held  opinions 
exactly  opposite  to  these.  Early  in  the  fifth  century  the  two  systems 
came  into  collision.  Felagius,  an  admirer  of  Platonism  though  not 
an  Oriental,  advocated  those  views  which  in  the  fburUi  century  had 
prevailed  in  the  East  By  his  theory  there  oould  be  no  original  sin, 
no  innate  depravity,  no  bondage  of  will,  no  incapacity  for  self-reform. 
Opinions  like  those  of  Felagius  have  always  found  advocatee  among 
philoeophers,  and  they  at  once  gained  him  many  adherents  both  in 
Italy  and  the  East.  At  Constantinople,  where  Platonism  was  still 
cherished  among  Christians,  Felagius  was  defended.  At  Alexandria, 
where  a  reaction  against  Origen  and  philosophy  had  commenced,  he 
was  condemned. 

The  moat  powerful  opponent  of  Pelf^us  was  Augustine,  Latin 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  who  was  yet  hims^  bo  much  under  the  influence  of 
Platonism  that  he  valued  the  ascetic  and  monastic  discipline,  was 
uncertain  about  the  pre^xistenca  of  souls,  and  failed  to  grasp  fiilly 
the  idea  of  a  vicarious  atonement.  He  came  through  Manicheeism 
and  Platonism  to  reach  Christianity;  and  it  was  probably  by  the 
power  of  his  early  bias  that  he  was  deterred  from'  fully  repudiating 
creationism,  though  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  system  of  faith.  The 
same  Platonic  habits  of  thought  probably  led  him  to  believe  that,  as 
man's  glory  and  virtue  are  in  his  free-will,  so  his  sin  must  be  in  the 
same ;  hence  guilt  is  of  the  heart  and  the  nature. 

The  controversy  between  Pelagianism  and  Augustinism  was  a 
renewal  within  the  church  of  the  same  warfare  which  before  had 
been  waged  between  the  church  and  rationalism.  It  was  a  grapple 
between  the  d^^erate  and  superficial  philosophy  that  fosters  the 
pride  of  mim,  and  the  profotinder  philosophy  which  looks  for  truth 
and  God.  The  struggle  was  violent  for  half  a  century.  At  the  third 
general  council  at  Ephceus,  in  431,  Pelagianism  was  condemned,  but 
the  anathema  converted  no  one  to  orthodoxy.    The  Eastern  Church 
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never  accepted  AagnstiniBm;  and  the  Bom^  Church,  while  it  Tener- 
ates  Atigostine,  has  ahaoet  always  denied  and  now  emphatically 
repudiates  his  doctrines  of  depravity,  bondage  of  the  will,  etc. 

Thus  Flatooism,  which  had  previously  comiplGd  what  may  be 
called  the  exterior  doctrines  of  the  church,  infoaed  its  poison  also  into 
those  which  are  interior  and  vital.  Wilib  the  doctrines  of  Augustine 
that  stood  in  opposition  to  Felagios,  Christianity  ought  to  have  tri- 
Tunphed  as  at  the  Beformation ;  but  the  church  had  taken  too  deep  a 
draught  from  the  drugged  cup,  and  lay  like  one  drunken.  Monasti- 
cism,  even  bearing  the  name  of  Augustinian,  remains,  and  ite  spirit 
perpetuates  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Among  ourselves, 
Felagianism,  sometimee  exaggerated  to  Socinianism,  sometimes  modi- 
fied to  Arminianism,  still  fosters  degrading  views  of  God. 

Platonifim  greatly  affected  the  popular  opinions  regarding  the 
future  life  of  souls.  The  belief  in  purgatory  spread  from  the  East  to 
the  West,  and  is  perpetuated  in  the  church.  The  dogma  of  repeated 
transmigrations  has  been  rejected,  but  only  in  obedience  to  that 
higher  Platonic  sentiment  which  regards  the  body  as  too  vile  to  be 
'  the  eternal  home  of  the  soul.  The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  Greek 
Christians  was  that  if  at  the  resurrection  souls  have  any  body  it  will 
be  an  exceedingly  refined  one;  but  many  believed  with  Origen  in  the 
.final  re-absorption  of  all  spirits  into  God.  Wherever  Platonism  pre- 
vailed there  was  a  reliance  on  the  power  of  the  World-sotd,  or  Holy 
Spirit,  to  perfect  the  work  of  restoring  all  souls  to  the  realms  of  light 
and  parity.  Clement  taught  of  a  pn^p^as  in  development  and  puri- 
fication after  death,  and  many  of  his  followers  affirmed  a  universal 
redemption,  and  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  all  moral  evil  Origen 
however,  while  believing  the  same,  inferred  from  his  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute free-will  that  evil  might  germinate  afresh  and  necessitate  new 
processes  of  purification. 

But  while  Platonism  thus  disseminated  dogtrines  noxious  and 
nnscriptural,  it  also  assisted  to  refute  others  that  were  gross  and  sen- 
suous. .  Early  in  the  second  century  there  began  to  be  entertained 
certain  wild  fancies  respecting  the  earthly  reign  of  the  Messiah.  By 
many,  hence  called  Chiliasts,  it  was  believed  that  a  thousand  years  of 
gbry  to  Christ  and  his  church  were  about  to  commence,  and  on  this 
belief  they  founded  much  that  was  shameful  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
FagEuis.  Origen  was  a  zealous  combatant  of  these  sensuous  notions 
of  the  millennium,  and  the  Platonic  spirit  did  much  for  their  Testa- 
tion.   DionysiuB,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  255,  an  able  disciple  of 
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OrigOD,  coDvmcdd  the  dtiliaets  of  his  own  dioceee,  and  did  mach  to 
uproot  this  folly  in  the  East. 

There  also  appesj'ed  very  early  a  doctrine  that  the  soul  dies  T/iih 
the  body,  and  remains  dead  till  the  resurrection.  Against  this 
belief  no  more  powerful  influence  was  exerted  than  that  of  Origen  and 
DionysiuB,  and  it  waa  by  them  soon  made  harm1f«H  and  despised. 

Origanutic  ContTovecsiea. 

Id  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  monHeh  spirit 
and  the  sharp  doctrinal  disputes  had  begotten  a  re-action  E^ainst 
the  philosophy  that  initiated  them,  oppoeition  to  the  views  of  Origen 
and  the  Hatonists  began  to  be  powerful  even  in  Alexandria.  But 
the  opposition  did  not  come  from  the  wiser  and  more  spiritual  Chris- 
tians, nor  was  it  a  return  to  a  purer  faith.  Anthropomorphic  ideas 
of  God  prevailed  over  the  metaphysical  conceptions  which  began  to 
be  reganled  as  atheistic.  Allegorical  interpretation  gave  way  to  a  too 
-gross  literalism.  Sensualism  mocked  at  chastity.  At  Alexandria  in 
400  the  doctrines  of  Origen  were  condemned,  and  his  adherenta  I^- 
ished.  Chrysostom,  Bishop  of  Ooustantinc^le,  for  his  own  elevated 
Bpirituahty,  and  for  receiving  the  exilee,  was  hated,  persecuted,  and 
finally  deposed.  Adherence  to  Chryaoatom  by  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople broke  off  communion  with  Borne  for  a  while.  For  many 
years  the  dispute  was  widespread  and  angry  until  it  died  away  in  the 
general  decay  of  philosophy. 

The  field  which  we  have  surveyed  is  to  our  modem  eyea  a  strange 
one,  and,  in  oar  hurried  and  bald  description  merely  of  its  main  fea- 
tures, may  be  unattractive.  Seen,  however,  aa  real  life,  as  a  portion 
of  it  is  depicted  by  Mr.  Kingsley  in  his  Hypatia,  it  is  replete  with  the 
liveliest  interest.  It  is  the  battle-ground  where  Christianity  in  its 
war  with  Paganism  was  at  first  supported  by  rationalism,  but  later 
waa  forced  to  struggle  for  life  against  the  powerful,  but  treacherous 
and  selfish  ally. 

We  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  not  indebted  to  Flatonism  for 
one  word  of  truth,  but  rather  owes  to  it  curses  for  its  introduction  of 
discord,  of  hateful  practices  and  pestilent  doctrines.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Flatonism  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  the  groaa- 
neaa  of  an  age  which  threatened  to  pervert  Chriatianity  into  a  hea- 
thenism as  monatrouB  as  any  that  the  world  has  known.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  theee  objecta  of  our  abhorrence  are  not  the  oflf- 
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spriDg  of  pure  Flatomam  any  more  than  of  ChriBtdanity.  Flatoniam 
as  a  ptiilosophy  ia  aa  beantifal  as  ratdonaliaiii  can  be  without  religion; 
but  CliriBtianity  held  irrationally  is  not  beauti^. 

Platonism  itself  erred  on  the  better  side.  The  heresies  it  intro- 
duced are  leas  hideous  than  those  it  overthrew.  Many  of  the  hatefiil 
progeny  that  sprang  &om  it  owed  their  life  to  ito  decay,  and  can  no 
more  claim  descent  from  it  than  can  the  shocking  swarm  <>1«.im  eouship 
that  creep  from  the  body  of  the  dead.  The  period  of  the  vigorous  life  of 
Platonism,  when  daring  intellectuaJism  searched  the  heights  of  hea- 
ven and  the  depths  of  hell,  was  more  honorable  to  the  church  than 
the  age  that  followed,  whan  phUosophy  was  hushed,  when  Christian 
intellect  dawdled  only  with  frivolous  questions,  and  the  church  lay 
unlovely,  unreasoning,  dead,  and  left  scEircely  a  monument  for  ite 


We  class  Platonism,  therefore,  along  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
divine  preparation  for  the  planting  of  the  truth  and  the  education  of 
the  church.  We  are  thankful  that  it  shook  the  church  to  its  founda- 
tions as  it  can  never  be  shaken  again. 

J.  0.  0.  Clakke. 
Cbiuoo,  Ili. 
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THE  TEST  OATH  OF  MISSOURI. 


THE  late  civil  -war  lifted  into  special  prominence,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  l^islative  conventionB,  which  are  regarded  as 
sovereign  in  their  powers  over  the  commonwealths  that  call  them  into 
being.  In  January  of  1861,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  pro- 
viding for  an  election  by  the  people  of  such  a  body,  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  duty  of  this  convention  was  defined, 
in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act,  to  be  the  consideration  of  "the  then 
existing  relations  between  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  and  governments  of  the  different  States,  and  the  government 
and  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri,"  and  the  adoption  of  "such  mea- 
sures for  vindicating  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  protection 
of  its  institutions,  as  shall  s^pear"  to  the  delegates  of  said  Convention 
"to  be  demanded."  The  members  of  this  legislative  body  having  been 
duly  elected  on  the  18th  of  February,  met  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  and  soon  perfected  Uieir  organization  as  a  Convention.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  the  expectation  of  the  people  when  they  cast  their 
ballots  for  its  delegates,  it  continued  ita  existence  till  the  summer  of 
1863,  meeting  whenever  events  seemed  to  demand  it,  and  adapting 
ita  legislation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  It  disappointed  the 
secession  Governor  who  recommended  its  creation  to  the  Legislature 
and  signed  the  act  which  evoked  it,  by  declaring -itself  in  &vor  of 
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Bustaining  the  Federal  goTemment  as  ihe  supreme  pover  of  the  na- 
tioD,  At  its  second  session  it  overtiinied  the  old  State  goTarnmeDt, 
eetablished  a  Provisional  goremmant,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  power  appointed  new  executive  officials.  Whenever  offi- 
cers of  this  new  government  proved  to  be  disloyal,  the  Conven- 
tion, as  it  met  from  time  to  time,  removed  them,  and  required  all 
judicial  and  ezecative  officials  to  subscribe  to  a  Test  Oatii  which 
not  only  bound  them  not  to  aid  or  abet  treason,  but  also  to  be 
strictiy  loyal  to  both  the  National  and  provisional  State  govern- 
ments. This  oath  was  necessarily  of  such  a  character  as  to  search  the 
conscience.  Kothing  else  could  answer  the  purpose,  since  the  design 
T&B,  if  poeaible,  to  fill  all  offices  with  men  that  were  absolutely  free 
from  all  taint  of  disloyalty.  The  convention  was  eminently  con- 
servative in  its  character,  but  saw  most  clearly  that  any  measure  less 
radical  might  give  the  State  over  into  the  bands  of  disunionists. 
In  the  summer  of  1863  this  sovereign  body  met  for  the  last  time,  and 
contrary  to  the  general  and  rising  sentiment  of  the  State,  which  de- 
manded at  once  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  passed  an  act  of  gradual 
emancipation.  Having  accomplished  this  work  it  dissolved.  All 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  done  much  that  was  praise- 
worthy. The  people,  however,  who  elected  it  to  perform  a  specific 
duty,  felt  that  by  its  long  continuance  and  multiplied  enactments  it 
had  transcended  ite  rightful  powers,  and  reluctantiy  consented  to  its 
usurpation  only  on  account  of  the  great  perils  which  beeet  them  on 
every  hand.  And  now  that,  at  the  very  close  of  its  career,  it  had 
&llen  below  the  expectation  of  the  masses  in  it^  last  and  most  im- 
portant act,  there  was  a  universal  demand  for  another  convention  that 
would  pass  a  statute  of  immediate  unconditional  emancipation,  and 
also  revise  the  constitution  of  the  State  so  that  it  would  accord  with 
such  an  enactment  in  both  letter  and  spirit. 

A  new  convention  was  accordingly  called  in  1864.  In  many  re- 
spects  the  time  was  most  unpropitious  for  the  Section  of  its  delegates. 
For  more  than  tliree  years  civil  war  of  the  intensest  malignity  had 
raged  within  the  State.  In  almost  every  portion  of  its  domain  were 
roving  bands  of  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers,  who  were  constantly 
committing  the  most  execrable  depredations.  On  the  part  of  many 
desperadoes  cold-blooded  murder  had  become  a  customary  pursuit. 
This  mode  of  warfare, — if  it  can  be  dignified  by  such  a  name — ^was 
first  introduced  by  the  rebels,  but  professed  unionists  at  last  be- 
came deeply  involved  in  it.  It  was  often  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  old  grudges.  The  courts,  schools  and  newspapers  were 
generally  suspended.     All  that  belongs  to  good  government  uid 
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peaceful  society  was  in  inextricable  and  horrid  confusion.  It  was 
hardly  poeaible,  under  au<^  drcamstancee,  to  obtain  a  fair  and  full 
ezpreeeion  of  the  popular  will  at  the  poUe.  In  some  counties,  as  in 
that  of  St.  Louis,  ballots  were  caat  without  reetraint;  but  in  many 
portions  of  the  State  the  bayonet  undoubtedly  determined  the  kind  of 
votes  deposited.  If  it  can  be  said  that  military  power  justly  pro- 
hibited many  open  and  avowed  rebds  irom  voting,  it  can  be  affirmed 
also  with  eqoal  truth  that  through  terror  many  were  kept  &om  the 
polls  who  were  clearly  entitled  to  Bof&age.  Under  tbeee  adverse 
influenoes  the  membetrs  of  the  convention  were  chosen.  When  they 
UBembled  on  the  6Ui  of  January  following,  a  single  glance  was 
enough  to  awaken  suspicion  of  the  influence  of  the  musket  in  their 
election.  The  aasembiy  was  dotted  with  the  Federal  uniform,  worn 
by  army  officers  unknown  to  fame,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
work  (rf  legislation,  and  entirely  incapable  of  grappling  with  political 
questions  which  demanded  the  broadest,  most  deliberate  and  carefiil 
Btateemansbip.  Within  the  body  were  several  Germans,  some  of 
whom  held  extreme  and  &lBe  notions  of  individual  freedom,  con- 
founded liberty  and  license,  rejected  the  idea  of  a  written  revelation 
of  God,  and  entertained,  from  their  European  education,  crude  and 
misty  notions  of  the  true  relation  of  churdi  and  State.  The  conven- 
tion contained,  however,  a  dozen  men  of  fair  ability,  and  at  least 
three  decidedly  above  mediocrity,  who  saved  it  from  entire  disgrace, 
^ey  were  its  brain.  If  the  rest  had  been  diamissed  and  sent  back 
to  their  homes  or  to  the  army,  the  work  of  the  convention  might  have 
1)eea  considOTably  curtailed,  while  its  wisdom  would  not  have  been 
perceptibly  diminished.  Its  crude  and  wretched  debates  do  not  a;p- 
pear  in  its  printed  proceedings.  Through  a  commendable  phde  in  its 
leaders,  probably,  they  have  been  consjgnad  to  some  obscure  retreat, 
in  order  to  save  them,  at  least  for  the  present,  &om  all  curious  or 
critical  ^ea. 

Neverthelees,  thia  sovereign  convention  performed  a  work  which 
will  long  be  remembered  for  its  commingled  excellence  and  worth- 
lessneaa.  The  product  of  its  deliberations  was  a  curious  compound  of 
strength  and  weakness,  of  good  and  evil,  of  efiete,  corrupt  notions  of 
the  past,  and  of  the  most  advanced  liberal  ideas  of  the  present. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  its  session  it  passed  an  ordinance  of  immediate, 
^  nnconditional  emancipation, — ^thus  striking  the  shackles  from  every 
slave  of  Missouri.  By  this  act,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conven- 
tion &irly  expressed  the  will  of  the  people  thoughout  the  State;  for 
whatever  may  have  been  the  infiuence  of  the  bayonet  in  the  election 
of  the  members  of  this  body,  from  different  causes  a  majority  of  thelaw- 
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fdl  voters  of  tha  entitQ  commonweBltli,  nnquestioiiably  demanded  this 
statute.  To  express  bo  promptly  this  righteous  resolve  of  the  masaefl, 
which  had  been  formed  through  their  terrible  deaCh-grapple  with 
secessioniBm,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ability  of  the  conven- 
tion, was  sufficient  to  cover  it  for  all  time  with  unfading  glory.  This 
tends  to  excuse  and  hide  much  of  the  defective  legislation  tiiat  fol- 
lowed. If  the  convention  had  dissolved  after  this,  its  first  and  noblest 
act,  all  lovers  of  universal  liberty  would  have  remembered  it  with  the 
deepest  gratitude. 

Bot  the  second  and  more  difficult  part  of  its  task  was  still  to  be 
performed.  The  constitution  of  the  State  must  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  decree  of  emancipation.  The  old  instrument,  rank 
with  oppression  and  injustice,  was  rightly  quite  set  aside.  A  "Decla- 
ration of  Bights"  was  drawn  up  as  the  first  article  of  the  new  or 
amended  constitution,  which  contains  many  admirable  enunciations  of 
the  purest  political  principles,  but  ^so  bears  marks  of  German  infi- 
delity. The  convention  emphatically  denied,  after  an  extended  de- 
bate, tLat  God  was  the  author  of  government,  whidi  it  declared  was 
founded  al*ne  upon  the  will  of  the  people.  The  unreBtrict«d  free- 
dom of  conscience  was  set  fortb  in  the  most  positive  form ;  but  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  acquiring  and  holding  church  property  are 
ofiFensively  narrow  and  illiberal.  The  convention  csirried  the  revolu- 
tionary work  of  its  predecessor  to  a  still  greater  length,  and,  perchance 
justly,  uprooted  the  entire  judiciary  of  the  State,  reconstructing  it  on 
the  principles  of  universal  liberty,  ajid  filling  its  offices  with  men  who 
would  interpret  the  laws  in  the  interest  of  freedom  and  humanity.  It 
imitated  and  outdid  the  old  convention  in  prescribing  a  t«et  oath  for 
all  voters  and  for  certain  classea  of  society.  To  understand  this 
oath  in  its  real  character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  in  their 
order  the  3d,  6th,  ^h  and  14th  sections  of  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution. 

Seo.  S,  Art.  2.  At  any  election  held  by  the  people  under  this  consti- 
tution, or  in  pnrBuance  of  any  law  of  this  State,  or  under  any  ordinance 
or  by'law  of  any  municipal  corporation,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  voter  who  has  ever  been  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  Statee, 
or  to  the  lawful  authorities  thereof,  or  to  the  goremment  of  this  State, 
or  has  ever  given  aid,  comfort,  countenance  or  support  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  any  such  hostility ;  or  has  ever,  in  any  manner,  adhered  to  tha 
enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  of  the  United  States,  either  by  contributing 
to  them,  or  by  unlawfully  eeuding  within  their  lines  money,  goods,  let- 
ters or  information;  or  has  ever  disloyally  held  communication  with 
such  enemies;  or  has  ever  advised  or  aided  any  person  to  enter  the  ser- 
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vice  of  BDcli  enemies;  or  has  ever,  b^  act  or  word,  manifested  Ma  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  such  enemies,  or  his  desire  for  their  triumph  over 
the  arms  of  the  United  States ;  or  has  ever,  except  under  overpowering 
compulsion,  submitted  to  the  anthority^,  or  been  in  the  service  of  the  so- 
called  "  Cionfederate  States  of  America;"  or  has  ever  left  this  State  and 
gone  Tttfain  the  lines  of  the  armies  of  the  so-called  "Confederate  States 
of  America,"  with  the  purpose  of  adhering  to  said  States  or  armies  ;  or 
has  ever  been  a  member  of,  or  connected  with  any  order,  society  or 
organization,  inimical  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
government  of  this  State;  or  has  ever  been  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare 
against  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  or  in  that  description  of 
marauding  commonly  known  as  "boshwhacking;"  or  has  ever  knowingly 
and  willingly  harbored,  aided  or  countenajiced  any  person  so  engaged; 
or  has  ever  come  into  or  left  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  enrol- 
ment for  or  draft  intothemilitary  service  of  the  United  States;  or  has  ever 
with  a  view  to  avoid  enrolment  in  the  militia  of  this  State,  or  to  escape 
the  performance  of  duty  therein,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  enrolled  him- 
self or  authorized  hmiself  to  be  enrolled,  by  or  before  any  officer,  as  dis- 
loyal or  as  a  Southern  sympathizer;  or  in  other  terms  indicating  his 
disaffection  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  its  contest  with 
rebellion  or  his  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  such  rebellion;  or,  hav- 
ing ever  voted  at  any  election  by  the  people  in  this  Stat*,  or  iji  any 
other  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  of  their  Territories,  or  held 
office  in  this  State,  or  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  of 
their  Territories,  or  under  the  United  States,  shall  thereafter  have  Bought 
or  received,  under  claim  of  alienf^e,  the  protection  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, through  any  consul  or  other  of&cer  thereof,  in  order  to  secure 
exemption  from  military  duty  in  the  militia  of  this  State,  or  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  such  person  be  capable  of  holding  in 
in  this  State  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  its  authority ;  or  of 
being  an  officer,  councilman,  director,  trustee,  or  other  manager  of  any 
corporation,  public  or  private,  now  existing  or  hereafter  established  by 
its  authority;  or  of  acting  as  a  professor  or  teacher  in  any  educational 
institution,  or  in  any  common  or  other  Bch'ool;  or  of  holding  any  re&l 
estate  or  other  property  in  trust  for  the  use  of  any  church,  religious 
society  or  congregation.  But  the  foregoing  provisions  in  relation  to  acts 
done  against  the  United  States  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  not  a 
citizen  thereof,  who  shall  have  committed  acts  while  in  the  service  of 
some  foreign  country  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  who  has,  since 
such  actd,  been  naturalized,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  oath  of  loyalty  hereinafter  prescribed,  when  taken  by  any  such 
person,  shall  be  considered  as  taken  in  such  sense. 

Sec.  6.  The  oath  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid  shall  be  known  as  the  Oath 
of  Loyalty,  and  shall  be  in  the  following  terms: 

I,  A.  B. ,  do  lolemnlr  swui  thkt  I  am  veil  ocqauDlad  vith  the  termi  at  lh«  third  Mction  of 
til*  ««oaiid  article  of  the  Conatitation  of  theSUteof  Hinonri,  adopted  in  th a  jear  eighteen 
hundred  and  siitj-fiTe,  and  have  oarefullj  ooaudsred  the  mate ;  that  I  have  never,  direct]; 
01  iudirectl;,  dona  an;  of  the  acta  in  said  section  specified ;  that  I  have  alirajs  been  tral;  aad 
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loyally  on  tha  nda  of  the  TTDiUd  Btatei  igaiiut  *U  enamies  thereof,  Conign  and  domMtic ;  that 
I  will  b«ar  tras  f&ith  uid  ftUegiiQce  to  the  United  Ststa,  and  Till  luppoit  the  Constitution 
Knd  Uw>  theroof  u  the  (aprame  U«  of  tha  land,  anv  lai>  or  ordinance  or  any  Btale  to  the  con- 
trarrnotirithitaDding;  that  I  will,  to  the  beat  of  mj  ability,  protect  and  defend  the  ITnioa  of 
the  Uniled  Stalwi.  and  not  allov  the  eame  to  be  broken  Bp  oi  dinoWed,  or  the  goTeinment 
thereof  to  be  deitroyed  or  oTerthrown.  under  any  drcunutaacet,  if  in  my  power  toprerent  it; 
that  I  will  snpport  the  ConstitDtion  of  the  Btala  of  Uimnri ;  and  that  I  make  thij  oath  with- 
ont  any  menial  reaerration  or  eTauon,  and  bold  it  to  be  binding  on  me. 

Sec,  9.  No  person  shall  assume  the  duties  of  ahy^  State,  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  office,  to  which  he  may  be  appointed,  otherwise  than  by 
the  Tote  of  the  peoplo,  nor  shall  any  peraon,  after  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  after  this  constitution  takes  effect,  be  permitted  to  practise  as  an 
attorney  or  counaellor  at  law;  nor,  after  that  time,  shall  any  person  be 
competent  as  a  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister,  elder,  or  other  clergy- 
man of  any  religions  persuasion,  sect  or  denomination,  to  teach  or  preach 
or  solemnize  marriages,  unless  such  peraon  shall  have  first  taken,  sub- 
scribed and  filed  said  oath. 

8ec.  14.  Whoever  shall,  after  the  times  limited  in  the  seventh  and 
ninth  sections  of  this  article,  hold  or  exercise  any  of  the  offices,  positions, 
trusts,  professions  or  functions  therein  specified,  without  having  taken, 
subscribed  and  filed  said  oath  of  loyalty,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  bo 
panished  by  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment;  and  whoever  shall  take  said  oath  falsely,  by  swearing  or 
by  affirmation,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  per- 
jury, and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
two  years. 

In  June  of  1865  the  revised  or  new  constitution  waa  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  who  adopted  it  by  a  small  gmjority.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  examine  in  a  legal  light  this  oalii,  which  became  by 
the  8uffi:«gea  of  tiie  masses  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  The 
Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States  has  already  declared  it,  by  barely 
one  majority  of  its  jadges,  uncoDstitutional.  I  desire  especially  to 
consider  it  in  ito  relation  io,religioua  liberty. 

A  large  number  of  Missouri  nmuBters  of  all  denominations  have 
Btrenaoasly  maintained  that  this  stringent  test  oath  was  an  in&action 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  religion.  The 
Baptist  pastors  of  that  State  have  been  foremost  and  most  bitter  in 
their  opposition  to  it.  They  still  maintain  that  onder  its  imposition 
they  have  been  sufferii^  for  conscience'  sake,  like  the  Dissenters  of 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Baptists  and  Quakers 
of  New  England  and  Virginia  in  colonial  times.  They  have  s^ 
pealed  to  the  Christian  world  for  sympathy  in  their  persecutions,  and 
have  sometimes  denounced  the  Baptists  of  the  North  and  East  for 
not  according  it  to  them.  If,  now,  their  suffering  has  really  been  in 
behalf  of  reUgiooB  troth,  wa  oo^t  to  acknowledge  oar  obtaseneas  in 
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&iling  to  Bee  their  maniffiet  position.  Oar  commiBeration  shoald  be 
vritbheld  no  longer,  and  we  should  proceed  with  all  poBsible  dispatch 
to  make  amends  for  the  past  by  enrolling  them  among  the  martyrs. 
If  their  religions  liberty  has  been  ruthlessly  trampled  on  we  ought 
to  proclaim  onr  indignant  prot«et. 

Wliat  then  are  we  to  understand  by  religious  liberty?  It  is  the 
unreetricted  privilege  of  worshipping  God  as  any  individual  sees  fit 
It  acknowledges  do  power  over  the  conscience  except  that  of  JehovaL 
It  fully  recognizes  the  inahenable  right  of  man  to  express  without 
'  hindrance  his  religions  views  by  speaking  or  writing,  and  to  adore 
the  Supreme  Being  how,  when,  where,  and  with  whom  he  may 
think  it  best,  without  any  interference  by  human  authority.  GoT- 
emmrait  is  bound  to  protect  him  in  hia  worship  but  has  no  right  to 
command,  repress  or  control  that  worship.  Ita  province  is  confined 
ajone  to  civil  a&irs, — ^with  eccIeBiastical  aSaias  it  cannot  lawfully 
meddle. 

It  cannot  be  miuntained  for  a  moment,  with  tiie  least  show  of  rea- 
son, that  the  convention  intended  to  infringe  upon  this  great  law  of 
religions  liberty.  Its  object  was  indisputably  laudable.  In  the  re- 
morselees  struggle  through  which  the  State  had  passed  in  order  to 
maintain  its  place  in  the  Union,  juster  ideas  of  human  liberty  had 
been  bom  in  Hie  hearts  of  the  people.  Those  ideas  had  now  found 
expression  in  the  emancipation  act,  and  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  based  upon  it,  that  "henceforth  and  forever  no  person 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State  shall  be  subject  to  any  abridge- 
ment of  Uberty,  except  such  as  the  law  may  prescribe  for  the  com- 
mon good,  or  know  any  mB^ter  but  God."  Loyal  men  no  longer 
doubted  the  favorable  issue  of  the  terrible,  nnrelaxed  grapple  of  the 
contending  armies  at  Petersbui^  and  the  Weldon  Bailroad;  but  it 
was  equally  clear,  that  this  battle  of  blood  wonld  be  succeeded  by  a 
desperate  political  contest.  What  disunionisJ»  failed  to  gain  by  the 
aword  they  were  about  to  endeavor  to  achieve  by  state-craft.  Mis- 
souri now  faced  her  greatest  peril.  Her  iuture  destiny  trembled  in 
the  balance.  If  her  old,  corrupt  politicians,  who  loved  oppreesion, 
should  gain  the  political  ascendency,  much,  if  not  all  that  had  been 
wrought  out  on  ike  field  of  carnage,  would  be  hopelessly  lost.  The 
loaders  of  the  convention,  with  an  accurate  knowlege  of  &e  situation, 
shaped  its  legislation  fairly  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  emergency.  They 
framed  this  merciless  test  oath  to  hold  in  check  the  rebellious  pro-* 
slavery  element  of  the  oommonwealth,  until  the  new  order  of  things 
had  become  tiioronghly  established.  That  this  is  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  t^eu*  design  is  confirmed  by  the  provision  in  the  oonstitu- 
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tion,  that  this  oath  as  applied  to  voters  might  bo  repealed  after  1871, 
but  not  before,  and  also  by  their  makiag  ita  primary  application  to  all 
that  claimed  the  right  of  su&age. '  They  were  firmly  reeolved  that 
those  men  who  had  striven  -with  aav^e  might  to  overthrow  the  Na- 
tional government  and  to  link  the  State  to  a  Confedfflracy  founded  on 
human  bondage,  ahoold  not  shape  its  future  political  character;  that 
since  God  had  preserved  the  people  in  their  passage  through  a  sea  of 
blood,  the  task-master  should  not  now  be  their  leader,  lest  be  should 
conduct  diem  back  to  a  worse  than  Egyptian  oppreesion  instead  of 
the  promised  land  of  established  freedom.  Whether  the  acts  of  the 
convention  were  wise  or  unwise,  the  whole  drift  of  t^e  new  consti- 
tution  clearly  shows  that  this  was  its  sole  and  commendable  object. 

That  no  infraction  of  religious  liberty  was  intended  is  evident, 
moreoT^,  irom  the  "Declaration  of  Bights"  adopted  by  the  conveii- 
tion,  in  which  it  is  set  forth 

That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeaaible  right  to  worship  Al- 
mighty Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences;  that  no 
human  authority  can  control  or  interfere  with  the  righta  of  conscience; 
and  that  no  person  ought  by  any  law  to  be  molefited  in  his  person  or 
estate  on  account  of  his  religious  persuasion  or  profession.  That  no  per- 
son can  be  compelled  to  erect,  support  or  attend  any  place  of  worship,  or 
to  maintain  any  minister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  of  religion.  That  no 
preference  can  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  church,  sect  or  mode  of 
worship. 

If  the  convention  had  entertained  the  inteniion  of  violating  any 
principle  of  religious  liberty  it  would  not  have  set  forth  that  great 
doctrine  so  fully  and  explicitly.  No  constitution  of  the  several  States 
contains  a  more  complete,  unreserved  declaration  of  absolute  &eed(mi 
of  conscience  in  all  matters  of  religion. 

That  the  convention  intended  sacredly  to  guard  religious  liberty  is 
confirmed  by  the  well-known  character  of  its  leaders.  Its  two  con- 
trolling minds  were  Presbyterians,  men  honored  in  their  own  city  for 
th^  Christian  principle  and  piety.  It  is  true  that  before  the  doo- 
trine  of  soul-liberty  won  for  itself  a  recognition  by  human  govern- 
ment, PreBbyterians  were  sometimes  the  persecutors  of  B^tists,  or 
Anabaptists  as  they  styled  ns ;  but  at  the  present  time,  in  our  own 
countiy,  they  would  guard  this  principle  wiUi  aa  much  jealousy,  and 
suffer  for  it  with  as  much  cheerfulness,  as  any  other  claas  of  men. 
Some  of  them  who  were  most  radical  in  sentiment  concerning  slavery 
and  the  war,  have  been  resolute  opposers  of  the  test  oath  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfu^  with  retigiouB  liberty.    And  though,  aa  we 
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have  before  said,  the  ratioDalistic  Garmati  exerted  considerable  ioflu' 
ence  in  the  conveBtion,  yet  he  Tould  not  knowingly  have  count&- 
nanced  the  curtailment  of  individual  liberty,  which  is  his  special  idol. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  I^eBbytarian  leaders  of  this  sover- 
eign body  gave  expression  in  the  "Declaration  of  Bights"  to  the  doc- 
trine of  unrestricted  freedom  in  matters  of  religion,  and  as  we  should 
reasonably  expect  &om  their  Christian  character,  appreciated  it  fully, 
and  as  we  have  abready  seen  expressed  it  strongly. 

If  this  convention  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  ecdesiastical 
affiurs  to  the  detriment  of  reUgioua  liberty,  why  did  its  leaders  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  require  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  subscribe  to 
the  test  oath,  as  the  condition  on  whidi  they  might  continue  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  sacred  office?  The' reason  of  this  exaction  ia 
found  in  the  part  Hb&i  the  Missouri  pulpit  bore  in  the  work  of  the 
rebellion.  It  was,  as  a  whole,  outspoken  in  &vor  of  disunion.  Many 
pulpite  of  the  State  constantly  protested  against  preaching  politics, 
and  as  constantly  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  seceasionism  during  the 
entire  period  of  tbe  war.  The  first  sermon  preached  in  St.  Louis 
touching  national  af&irs,  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  dis- 
union movement,  was  prononnced  by  an  undoubted  rebel,  on  the  "ulti- 
matum" of  the  South.  It  was  printed,  and  pastors  that  professed  to 
be  filled  with  horror  at  the  exposition  and  application  to  the  existing 
state  of  things  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  BomanB,  aided  in  distrib- 
uing  throughout  the  State  that  feeble  exposition  of  the  vile  doctrines 
of  Calhoun.  Some  ministers  directly  instigated  men  to  join  the 
Southern  army.  Others  devoted  themselves  to  guerrilla  warfare,  and 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  "bushwhackers"  and  bridge  burners.  It 
is  a  joy  to  record  the  fact  that  among  the  ministers  of  the  State  there 
were  true  men  who  amidst  a  thousand  perils  stood  dauntieesly  by  tiie 
old  flag.  There  were  others  in  whose  bones  the  fire  of  patriotism 
burned,  who  wisely  refrained  from  expreasiog  their  sentiments,  since 
such  a  course  would  have  exposed,  needlessly,  their  peace,  property  and 
lives.  There  were  still  others,  who  yielded  to  the  universal  sentiment 
around  them,  and  gave  themselves  for  awhile  to  the  secession  move- 
ment, but  soon  repented  of  their  acts.  Such  men  are  worthy  of  sym- 
pathy and  hearty  forgiveness.  Other  distinctions  might  justly  be 
madej  but  when  we  seek  for  Ihe  reason  of  the  application  of  the  test 
oath  to  ChristiaD  pastors,  we  find  it  in  the  &ct  that  a  decided  majority 
of  them  throughout  Missouri  were  disunionists  and  used  their  office 
to  infiame  rebdlion.  The  reasoning  of  the  convention  was:  it  is  the 
duty  of  t^  State  to  defend  itself  and  maintain  its  existence.  Since 
the  pulpit  is  so  degraded  as  to  busy  itself  in  thd  .a^trioos  work  of 
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a  Blaveholders'  rebeUion,  it  has  become  a  pestilent  enemy  that  must 
bo  struck  down  if  possible.  80  far  aa  it  baa  proclaimed  the  gospel, 
aostained  good  government,  sympathized  with  and  lifted  up  the  op- 
pressed, it  shall  be  protected;  but  so  far  forth  as  it  has  made  itself  an 
engine  of  evil  to  OTertom  the  State,  it  shall  be  suppressed.  This 
reasoning  ia  cogent  but  unsound.  It  presents,  however,  the  position 
evidently  assumed  by  the  convention.  Without  intending  to  en- 
croach on  religious  liberty,  this  sovereign  body  seemed  Bo  think  that 
Bucb  a  restriction  of  the  pulpit  was  a  legitimate  outgrowth  from  a 
single  clause  in  their  "Declaration  of  Eights,"  viz.: 

That  the  liberty  of  oonsoience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  bo  con* 
strued  bo  as  to  excuHe  actB  of  HcentiouBneBa,  nor  to  juBtify  practices 
inconBistent  with  the  good  order,  peace  or  safety  of  the  State,  or  with  the 
rights  of  others." 

The  principle  here  announced  is  indubitably  soond,  Even  religious 
liberty  has  its  limits,  and  he  that  oversteps  them  commits  a  crime 
which  is  justly  obnoxious  to  punishment  It  ia  not  ordinarily  very 
difficult  to  discern  those  limits.  When  the  Mormon  claims,  as  a  part 
of  his  religious  liberty,  the  privilege  of  marrying  a  score  of  wives; 
when  the  heathen  religiously  offers  up  his  child  as  a  bloody  sacrifice  for 
his  sin,  or  the  slaveholder  claims  to  hold  his  fellow  man  in  bondage 
and  traffic  in  his  flesh,  not  simply  as  a  civil,  but  as  a  divine,  a  reli- 
gions right,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  these  case»  the  limits  of  religious 
liberty  have  been  transgressed.  The  righta  of  others  have  been 
invaded  and  the  plainest  precepts  of  divine  law  have  been  trampled 
under  foot  Whenever,  then,  in  the  supposed  exercise  of  fireedom  of 
religion,  we  trench  on  the  manifest  rights  of  others,  or  on  the  clearly 
established  rights  of  government,  we  are  guilty  of  crime  and  right- 
fully exposed  to  the  p^ialty  of  outraged  law. 

Bat  the  question  still  arises  what  kind  of  penalty  has  a  State 
the  right  to  inflict  for  such  crimes?  If  our  definition  of  rehgiouB 
liberty  is  correct,  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  religious 
matters,  that  it  can  lawft^lly  deal  only  with  civil  affiiirs,  then  it  haa 
no  right  to  mete  out  an  ecdesiaatieal  penalty,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dearest  legal  principle,  that  it  cannot  justly  inflict  punishment  of  any 
kind  without  an  impartial  trial  of  the  criminal  But  this  is  precisely 
what  Missouri  has  done  through  her  constitutioc.  It  eniforced  on 
clergymen  a  searching  test  oath,  which  was  prospective,  retrospective, 
and  introspective;  which  in  particularity  of  detail  ia  without  prece- 
dent in  our  history,  or  perchance,  in  any  history.  If  any  pastor  was 
unable  to  take  it  without  perjury,  or  refused  to  subscribe  to  it  on  other 
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grotmds,  he  was  fbrbiddeu  to  preacli.  In  other  words  the  State  com- 
pelled him  to  criminate  himBelf  by  applying  to  his  conscience  this 
pitiless  oath,  and  then,  in  view  of  his  extorted  confession,  presumed 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  qualifications  for  an  ecclesiastical  office. 
When,  by  such  an  inqaisitorial  process,  his  onfitnesa  for  a  religious 
teacher  was  revealed,  she  held  over  bis  bead  the  knotted  scourge  of 
her  law  and  forbade  his  preaching,  under  ptuns  and  penalties,  within 
her  domain.  '  In  short  the  State  did  a  work  which  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  church.  The  convention  that  prescribed  such  an  oath, 
and  the  State  that  by  ite  ballots  made  it  a  part  of  its  constitution, 
surely  forgot  the  homely  but  pithy  remark  of  our  late  lamented  Presi- 
dent, that  "he  conld  not  run  the  government  and  churches  too."  By 
it  church  and  state  were  once  more  united.  Intending  the  highest 
good  of  a  great  commonwealth,  the  leaders  of  this  iamous  convention 
unwittingly  struck  down  a  principle  without  the  recognition  of  which 
government  becomes  sooner  or  later  an  engine  of  oppression. 
'  We  must  not  feil  to  note  the  pitiable  straits  to  which  Missouri 
was  now  reduced.  In  her  newborn  freedom  for  all  men,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  color,  she  ought  to  have  been  greatly  honored  and 
exalted;  but  her  glory  was  tarnished,  for  while  she  gave  civil  hberty 
to  the  black  man  she  denied  unrestricted  religious  liberty  to  the  white 
man.  Christian  ministers  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  treason  and 
justly  have  deserved  severer  punishment  than  they  received,  being 
unable  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  without  peijury,  continued  to  preach, 
contrary  to  law.  Hence  they  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  indicted 
for  preaching  the  gospel,  since  in  the  judgment  of  the  State,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  indictments,  they  had  disqualified  themselves  for  their 
office  by  disloyalty  to  the  government,  or  to  put  it  in  its  strongest 
form,  by  their  treason. 

There  were  also  a  few  exposed  to  prosecution  who  in  some  un- 
guarded moment  had  indicated  sympathy  for  the  secession  movement 
by  soma  hasty  word  or  act.  The  convention  cruelly  branded  this 
sympathy  as  treason,  making  no  distinction  between  such  men  and 
red-handed  bushwhackers. 

If,  however,  the  dei^^yman  indicted  reiused  to  subscribe  to  the 
oath  on  religious  grounds,  because  in  his  judgment  such  a  course 
would  be  sinfully  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  human  over  divine 
authority,. having  been  strictly  loyal  to  the  government  and  guilty  of 
no  erime  against  the  State,  the  civil  authorities  stood  in  the  sad 
plight  of  punishing  a  man  for  preaching  the  gospel,  who  was  abso- 
lutely innocent  of  any  offence  against  the  law. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  forcing,  we  will  present  a  certified  copy 
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of  an  indictment  of  a  Miesouri  minister,  'with  the  ezceptioc  of  the 
oath,  which  having  been  already  preeented,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
repeat. 

Statz  of  Missonai,  \  In  the  (Xrcuit  Court, 

Gonnty  of  Morion.   /  February  Tmn,  1866. 

The  grand  jurors  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  the  body  of  Marion 
county,  upon  their  oath,  present:  that  one  John  H.  Luther,  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  A.B.  1866,  at  the  county  of  Marion  aforesaid,  unlawfully 
then  and  there,  after  the  expiration  of  more  than  siity  days  from  4tii 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1865,  as  a  clergyman,  to  wit,  a  minister  of  certain 
religions  persuasion,  sect  or  denomination,  commonly  called  Baptists,  did 
preach  without  first  having  taken,  sabecribed  and  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  of  bis  residence,  to  wit,  the 
county  of  Marion  aforesaid,  the  oath  of  loyalty  as  required  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  follows,  to  wit:  [Here 
follows  the  oath.]  Contrary  to  the  constitution  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided  and  ^unsttthe  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State. 

W,  M.  BouLWAEE,  (Xr.  Att'y. 

What  now  Bh&ll  be  said  in  reference  to  the  oftr-repeated  complaint 
of  Missouri  Baptists,  that  they  were  subjected  to  religious  persecu- 
tion? Had  this  doleful  cry,  which  has  hardly  yet  died  away,  any 
real  cause?  That  there  was  no  Tdlgioua  persecution  is  clear,  first  of 
all,  from,  the  lact  that  their  sufl^rings  were  not  for  the  maintenanca 
of  any  Christian  dogma.  No  special  doctrine  was  prescribed  or 
proscribed  by  law.  Ko  man  felt  the  rigor  of  civil  auUiority  on  ac- 
coant  of  any  peculiar  belief  held  by  him.  How,  then,  men  who 
,  smarted  under  the  imposition  of  the  test  oath  could  cry  "religious 
persocution,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  When  Diasentars  were 
persecuted  in  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  for  cer- 
tain so  called  heresies  not  approved  by  the  established  church, 
such  as  the  denial  of  the  scripturalness  of  in&nt  baptism,  or  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  church.  In  1648  there  was  a  law  paased 
entitled  "An  ordinance  of  the  Ijords  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament,  for  the  punishment  df  blasphemies  and  heresies."  One 
item  of  this  statute  was  as  follows: 

Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful,  or  that 
such  baptism  is  void,  and  that  such  persons  ought  to  he  baptized  again, 
and  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  baptize  any  person  formerly  baptized ;  or 
shall  say  the  church  government  by  presbytery  is  anti-christian  and  un- 
lawful, shall  upon  conviction  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  or  by  his  own 
confession,  be  ordered  to  renounce  his  said  error  in  the  public  congrega- 
tion of  the  pariah  where  the  offence  was  committed ;  and  in  case  of  refusal 
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he  shall  be  committed  to  priaon  till  he  find  enreties  that  he  will  not 
pnblish  or  maintain  the  said  error  any  more.' 

If  any  one  examines  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  lie  &a3a,  in  1657-59, 
tiiat  for  holding  doctrinal  views  which  differed  from  the  eetablished 
church  the  Quakers  were  fined,  imprisoned,  branded,  mutQated  by 
tte  loss  of  Uieir  ears  and  the  boring  through  of  their  tongues  with 
red-hot  irons,  and  in  some  instances  hung,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oft- 
cited  cases  at  an  earlier  date  of  the  banishment  of  Roger  Williama 
and  the  whipping  of  that  staunch  Baptist,  Obadiah  Holmes,  for  like 
offences.  There  were  special  enactments,  not  a  few,  agaJnst  those 
arch-heretics  who  discarded  in&iut  baptism  and  cast  contempt  on  the 
notion  that  sprinkling  was  linked  with  Jewish  circumcision.  Missouri 
Baptistfl  are  doubtless  quite  familiar  with  the  persecutions  suffered  by 
their  fathers  at  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians  in  Virginia,  In  1661 
it  was  enacted, — 

Whereas  many  schismatical  persons,  out  of  their  averseness  to  the  or- 
thodox established  religion,  or  out  of  the  new-fangled  conceits  of  their 
own  heretical  iuTentions,  refuse  to  have  their  children  baptized;  Be  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  all  persons  that  in  contempt  of  the  divine  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  shall  refuse,  when  they  may  carry  their  child  (children) 
to  a  lawful  minister  in  that  county,  to  hare  them  baptized,  shall  be 
amerced  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  half  to  the  informer,  half  to  the 
public* 

These  citations  are  taten  from  those  periods  of  persecution  to  which 
£he  disloyal  Baptists  of  Missouri  have  referred  so  persistently  aa 
parallel  to  their  own.  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  difference 
is  most  marked.  Baptists  in  England,  New  England  and  Virginia 
suffered  for  supposed  heresies,  their  peculiar  belie&;  but  Missouri 
Baptists  have  suffered,  most  evidently  from  some  other  cause. 

The  absurdity  of  calling  what  they  have  endured  a  reL'gious  perse- 
cution is  still  more  manifest  from  the  consideration  that  the  oath  was 
not  imposed  upon  ministers  of  any  one  denomination,  but  upon  the 
clergymen  of  all  persuasions,  without  any  discrimination,  and  also 
upon  other  classes  of  society,  such  as  lawyers,  school  teachers  of  all 
grades,  and  trustees  of  benevolent  institutions.  In  fact  it  was 
required  of  all  officers  and  instructors  of  both  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions or  corporations  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties.  For  some  cause  editors,  who  perhaps  eierted  a 
mightier  infiuence  fi>r  the  overthrow  of  the  government  than  all  other 

■  iTimar'i  Hitbiry  of  Kielish  B^U«to,  p.  201.        *  H«niiing'i  SUtnUt,  VoL  2,  p.  1G4-S. 
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classes  combined,  were  excepted.  In  what  sense  can  men  of  common 
understanding  call  such  an  imposition  of  the  oath  a  religious  persecu- 
tion? The  school  mistresses  of  the  State,  with  just  as  much  reason, 
might  demand  enrollment  in  the  "glorious  army  of  martjrrs."* 

It  is  true,  however,  that  many  Misaouri  pastors  have  suffered,  but 
not  for  their  religion,  nor  for  asserting  ^e  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty,  bat  for  treason.  The  manner  in  which  this  punishment  has 
been  meted  out  must  bo  condemned,  since,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  State  cannot  lawfully  inflict  ecclesiastical  penalties;  but  it  fell 
on  men  who  were  verily  guilty  of  aiding  the  most  odious  rebelliOD 
of  all  history.  For  this  crime,  and  for  this  alone,  they  suffered.  If 
any  exception  can  be  taken  to  this  statement  it  is  in  favor  first,  of  the  < 
pastor  who,  though  guilty  of  no  overt  act  of  rebellion,  was  betrayed 
inadvertently  into  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  enemies  of  the 
government,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  convention  pronounced  dis- 
loyalty and  worthy  of  condign  punishment;  and  second,  of  the  strictly 
loyal  minister  who  could  not  substribe  to  the  oath,  on  account  of  reli- 
gious scruples,  but  considered  it  his  duty  to  preach  notwithstanding 
the  constitutional  requirement,  and  was  arrested  and  indicted  as  a 
criminal.  If  any  such  cases  however  have  occurred  they  have  been 
exceedingly  rare.  Those  who  possessed  sympathy  for  our  enemies 
generally  expressed  it  by  aiding  the  rebellion,  and  most  loyal  pastors 
took  the  oath  because  they  could  do  so  innocently.  If,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  State  by  imposing  it  unwarrantably  interfered  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  they  did  not  regard  their  conduct  in  subscribing  to  it 
as  sustaining  such  interference.  Some  when  they  took  it  protested 
against  it,  either  publicly  or  privately,  but  submitted  to  it,  being  will- 
ing to  do  that  which  they  believed  the  State  had  no  right  to  demand, 
but  to  which  they  could  yield  without  sin,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  unnecessarily  array  themselves  against  divinely  constituted 
authority  abd  might  continue  to  preach  the  gospel  without  needless 


Etati  or  MjssooM,  >  in  M«  CTrniil  Court, 

Coanty  oT  Mwion.    /  Febmary  Term,  1861 

XIi«  graod  jnTori  of  the  SUte  of  Uinonri,  tor  tba  body  of  Mftrion  county,  empaDiielled, 
cbkrged  and  awoiD  in  and  tor  tbe  bodj  of  Huion  connly,  to  inquire  and  true  presentmen, 
moke,  apon  tbeii  o*tb  afotesaid,  pr«i«nt:  that  one  Annie  HighUjid,  on  tba  18tb  day  of  Sep- 
Umber,  A.I),1S65,  at  the  county  af  Uarian  aforesaid,  more  tliaii*i]ity  daya  after  4tb  day  of 
Joly,  A.  D.  ISeS,  baTing  expired,  unlawfully,  then  aod  there  did  act  aa  a  Uacbet  in  a  certain 
adncational  inititnljon,  in  the  city  of  Palmyra,  in  the  connty  of  Uarioa  aforiwaid,  commonly 
called  tbe  Bap^  Seminary,  without  first  having  taken,  subscribad  and  filed  in  the  offica  of 
the  clerk  of  Qm  connty  court  of  the  county  of  the  residence  of  her,  the  uid  Annie  Highland 
to  wit,  the  connty  of  Marion  aforesud,  the  oath  of  loyalty  ai  reiiniied  by  the  conatitndon  and 
lawB  of  the  State  of  UiMonii,  aa  follows.    Ao. 
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'  molestation.    Men  may  differ  in  opinion  oonceming  Uie  correctneeB 
of  this  poaition,  bat  Buch  is  the  historical  &ct. 

But  a  large  namber  of  Missouri  pastors,  probably  a  dedded  majcar- 
ity,  were  unable  to  take  the  oath  without  perjury.  Kot  a  few,  as  v« 
have  already  said,  were  notorious  instigators  of  rebellion.  Most  of 
these  men  when  ^ey  had  refused,  very  properly,  to  subscribe  to  the 
test  oath,  at  once  vehemently  declared  that  Uieir  refusal  was  based  on 
conscientious  grounds.  They  would  not  do  it,  because  it  would  be 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  Thus  men  who  were  guilty  of  treason,  the  highest  crime 
known  to  the  law,  easily  transformed  themselves  into  martyrs  on  be- 
half of  religious  liberty,  and  without  waiting  for  the  Christian  world 
at  Wge  to  assign  them  their  true  place,  forgetting  the  admonition  of 
God's  word,  "let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  lips," 
proceeded  at  once  to  enroll  themselves  with  Bunyan,  Helwisse, 
Holmes  and  Boger  Williams,  and  then  said  to  their  brethren  of  other 
1  States,  "Behold  us  sufferers  for  soul-liberty  I"  Since,  however,  thwr 
brethren  that  were  loyal  to  the  government,  and  possessed  heads  quite 
as  clear,  and  hearts  quite  aa  true  to  the  doctrine  of  religioos  liberty, 
could  subscribe  to  the  test  oath  without  ov^riding  the  teachings  of 
conscience,  even  whep  they  beUeved  it  to  be  an  unjust  demand,  the 
suspicion  will  arise  that  these  self-constituted  martyrs,  generally, 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  it  had  been  possible  without  per- 
jury. Or  must  the  world  believe  that  men  who  did  what  the;r  could 
to  establish  by  rebellion  a  confederacy  whose  corner-stone  was 
slavery,  who  struggled  to  perpetuate  in  our  land,  to  idl  coming  gen- 
erations, the  traffic  in  human  beings,  had  consciences  more  tender, 
whose  utterances  were  more  clear  and  decisive,  than  those  of  men  who 
had  always  recognized  in  every  human  being  a  brother  who  was  to 
receive  the  treatment  enjoined  by  the  golden  rule? 

These  men  have  complained  that  the  Baptists  of  this  country  gen- 
erally have  withheld  from  them  their  sympathy.  £t  can  never  be 
accorded  to  them.  All  will  be  ready,  when  the  question  is  clearly 
understood,  to  enter  their  emphatic  protest  gainst  the  imposition  of 
this  test  oath  on  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  Baptists  will  guard 
with  holy  jealousy  the  great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  wrought 
out  at  BO  great  a  sacrifice  by  our  Others.  Good  men  will  pity  those 
who  have  suffered  in  Missouri  through  the  infraction  of  this  liberty, 
but  the  undoubted  facts  of  the  case  will  forbid  a  sympathy  whi(Ji 
carries  with  it  the  approval  of  their  conduct.  If  many  of  them 
had  been  legitimately'  and  fiurly  tried  in  courts  of  justice  for 
their  treason,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  probably  they  would  have 
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suffered  more  than  the;  have  been  called  to  endure.  Congratulation 
must  be  extended  to  them  that  through  the  merciful  providence  of 
God  they  have  received  no  vorse  treatment  Protest  must  be  made 
E^;ainat  the  manTier  in  which  they  have  been  called  to  suff^;  approv- 
ing sympathy  will  be  accorded  gladly  to  those  who  have  innocently 
su&red,  but  tmtii  and  justico  alike  forbid  that  suffering  of  Bome  kind 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  inevitable  fruit  of  a  mad  and  wicked 
attempt  to  establish  a  slavocracy.  It  may  be  safely  granted  that  in 
some  sense  they  have  have  been  persecuted,  yet  the  admission  carries 
with  it  no  benediction,  since  it  was  not  for  righteousnoss'  sake.  Their 
condition  is  the  exact  reverse  (^  that  of  the  Dissenters  of  England  and 
of  the  colonial  Baptists  of  New  England.  The  latter  were  made 
rebels  by  special  enactments  and  then  punished  for  their  rebellion ; 
the  former,  of  their  own  firee  will,  rebelled  against  their  govern- 
ment without  any  just  cause  and  rightfully  suffered  for  their  folly. 
Mb  injustice  ought  to  be  done  them,  but  in  view  of  their  prepos- 
terous diaim  to  the  honors  of  martyrdom  on  behalf  of  soul-lib^iy,  it 
is  necessary  to  tell  a  httle  of  the  truth. 

The  position  assumed  then,  in  brief,  Is  this:  The  test  oath  was  an 
infracUon  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  religious  liberty,  that  the 
State  cannot  rightfully  meddle  with  church  a&airs.  The  suffering 
endured  by  Missouri  ministers  through  this  infraction  was  not  reli- 
gious persecution,  since  it  was  not  indicted  for  the  belief  of  any  reli- 
gious doctrine,  but,  very  generally,  for  notorious  disloyalty  to  good 
government.  Justice  required  that  the  State  should  try  such  men  in 
her  courts  and  Intimately  punish  them.  They  themselves  could  not 
have  found  fault  with  such  a  course.  Protest  cannot  be  made,  fairly, 
against  the  infliction  of  punishment,  but  it  must  be  uttered  against 
the  manner  of  ita  infliction,  which  overrides  freedom  of  religion. 

The  test  oath  was  cot  only  an  unlawful  int^erence  with  the 
churdi,  but  was  also  utterly  destitute  of  any  element  of  mercy.  It 
made  not  the  slightest  provision  for  repent&nce.  It  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  men  who  were  guilty  of  rebellion  in  any  degree, — if 
they  had  but  expressed  a  sympathetic  emotion  in  its  behalf, — ^were 
beyond  all  hope  of  reformation.  We  have  abeady  intimated  that 
there  were  Missouri  pastors  who,  for  a  time,  yielded  to  the  secession 
influences  that  enveloped  them,  but  afterwards  saw,  acknowledged, 
and 'forsook  their  error.  It  would  be  naturally  ejected  that  Chris- 
tian l^slators  would  have  made  some  provision  for  the  fiill,  uncondi- 
tional pardon  of  such  men.  It  assuredly  was  most  unjust  to  class 
them  with  those  culprits  who  maintained  that  all  their  acts  of 
rebellioa  against  the  government  were  right. 
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Moreover,  for  Uie  purpose  of  disarmiDg  the  criminal  oppomtion  of 
the  pulpit  to  the  State,  it  -was  uuDeceeBar;  to  require  of  ministers  a 
retrospective  oath.  If  the  convention  must  care  for  ecclesiaBtical 
aSairs,  it  was  quite  sofficient  to  demand  that  they  should  swear  that 
they  would  maintain  the  government  in  the  future.  Bat  no  excep- 
tions were  made.  Those  that  cast  their  ballots  at  the  polls  must  sub- 
scribe  to  a  retrospective  oath,  since  the  chief  object  of  the  statute  was 
to  disfranchise  rebels.  The  convention  very  justly  maintained  that , 
every  State  had  the  undoubted  right  to  ^x  the  qualifications  of  its 
voters,  and  that  those  guilty  of  treason  were  not  entitled  to  suffice. 
But  the  safety  of  the  State  did  not  demand  that  even  a  minister  who 
had  prostituted  his  office  in  instigating  rebellion  should  cease  to  preach 
altogether,  but  that  he  should  cease  to  preach  armed  resistance  to  "the 
powers  that  be."  If  it  is  said  that  such  men  could  not  be  trusted, 
that  they  would  find  some  excuse  for  the  violation  of  their  oath,  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  the  courts  were  open  where  all  such  peijurers 
might  have  been  tried.  But  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  conven- 
tion thought  that  it  was  its  duty  more  thoroughly  to  purge  of  disloy- 
alty the  bar,  the  school  and  the  pulpit  than  the  polls,  since,  by  the 
25th  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution,  it  provided  that 
the  general  assembly  of  the  State  might  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
oath,  so  far  as  they  affect  voters,  after  1871,  but  so  far  as  they  per- 
tain to  lawyers,  school  teachers  and  ministers,  not  till  after  1875. 

It  must  be  acknowleged  also  that  the  test  oath,  as  applied  to  special 
classes  of  society,  was  a  political  blunder.  It  unnecessarily  evoked  a 
multitude  of  enemiee  to  the  newly-established  order  of  things.  It  un- 
loosed the  tongues  of  pro-slavery  men  and  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  urge  many  weighty  objections  against  the  new  constitution, 
which  in  many  of  its  features  was  admirable  and  worthy  of  a  r^en- 
erated  commonwef^th.  It  transformed  the  jnost  worthless  stuff  of 
Missouri  into  bleeding  martjrrs.  If  it  had  been  imposed  only  at  the 
polls,  the  check  to  the  politick  power  of  disunionists  would  have  been 
applied  to  the  precise  point  of  danger.  Emancipation,  by  the  moder- 
ation of  those  t^t  decreed  it,  would  have  been  commended  even  to 
its  opponents,  and  free  Missouri  would  have  been  spared  the  stigma 
of  heedlessly  trampling  in  the  mire  the  brightest  jewel  of  human  free- 
dom. While  traitors  would  have  been  disfranchised  religious  libertry 
would  have  been  sacredly  guarded. 

Yet  the  manner  in  which  those  ministers  have  suffered,  who  in  past 
days  taught  that  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  our  conntry,  was  a  divine 
institution,  and  were  impatient  of  all  contradiction,  furnishes  qb  a 
deeply  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  concerning  the  retribationa 
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of  heavoQ.  Wliile,  in  Uieory,  they  taught  the  doctrine  of  sonl- 
liberty,  in  practice  they  Btamped  it  beneath  their  feet.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  an  ondoubted  element  of  this  hberty.  To  set  forth  moral 
evil  as  it  ezista  in  society,  belongs  to  it.  God  explicitly  commanded 
his  prophets  to  tell  the  people  their  sins.  Christ  and  his  apostles  ex- 
ercised such  liberty  Id  the  most  unlimited  manner.  For  speaking 
ont  boldly  againat  errors  that  were  established  by  law  and  woven  into 
the  constitutions  of  States,  our  fathen  were  imprisoned,  banished  and 
bvirned  at  the  stake.  But  when  in  the  past  men  declared  on  Southern 
soil  that  chattel  slavery  was  a  sin,  or  presumed  to  teach  bondmen  to 
read  the  word  of  God,  they  were  maltreated,  imprisoned  and  some- 
times put  to  death,  in  accordance  with  lynch  law.  At  Alton, 
Illinois,— outside  the  jurisdiction  of  slavery, — ^Lovejoy,  for  declaring 
in  his  journal  that  American  slavery  was  a  crime,  was  mobbed  and 
murdered  by  a  band  of  pro-slavery  men  from  MissourL  As  late  as 
1859  there  was  not  a  pulpit  in  that  State  which  was  absolutely  free  to 
preach  against  the  enslavement  of  men.  Christian  pastors  had  un- 
limited freedom  to  denounce  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  infant 
baptism  and  dancing,  but  it  was  at  their  peril  to  say  that  buying  and 
selhug  men  and  robbing  them  .of  their  wages  was  a  sin  against  God 
and  man.  Missouri  Baptista  did  not  lift  up  their  voices  then 
against  this  flagrant  outr^^  on  religions  liberty,  nor  did  they  hasten 
to  euroU  those  that  suffered  for  speaking  gainst  legalized  crime 
among  the  martyrs  for  the  truth.  It  was  quite  right  then,  according 
to  their  notions,  to  stifle  freedom  of  speech,  in  order  to  preserve  intact 
the  divine  enslavement  of  the  African.  All  that  slavery  was,  with  its 
necessary  abominations,  according  to  the  teaching  of  a  large  majority 
of  Missouri  pastors,  was  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God.  He  that 
branded  it  as  a  sin  justly  suffered  for  his  daring  presumption. 

Moreover,  while  the  black  laws  of  Missouri  did  not  forbid  negroes 
worshipping  God,  they  did  prescribe  the  conditions  of  their  worship. 
They  imposed  certain  restrictions  on  the  times  and  places  for  the 
religious  meetings  of  slaves  and  limited  the  hours  of  their  services. 
Their  devotions  were  regulated  and  controlled  by  law.  Thus  reli- 
gious hberty  was  violated  at  the  exact  point  where  it  was  subse- 
quently invaded  by  the  test  oath.  Bat  no  pastor  of  the  State  cried 
out  against  such  an  interference  of  the  government  with  the  church. 
That  was  only  infringing  on  the  religious  freedom  of  the  black  man, 
and  the  hue  of  his  skin  made  the  outrage  divine. 

But  God  no  longer  able  to  endure  this  terrible  legalized  iniquity 
swept  it  away  and  so  turned  the  wheel  of  his  providence  that  iboee  in 
Missouri  who  denied  freedom  of  religion  to  others  have  experienced, 
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on  aocoont  of  tbeir  dialoyalty,  an  abridgement  of  their  Bool-liberty, 
Will  it  be  any  breach  of  Christian  charity,  though  commiserating  our 
brethren,  who  we  believe  have  greatly  erred,  to  adore  the  righteous- 
nesB  of  God,  while  we  protest  against  the  short-sighted  act  of  the 
convention  that  he  used  as  the  unconscioos  instrument  in  meting  out 
his  just  retribution  ? 

G.  Ahdersok. 

Kbwtox  lBioLoai(UL  InrirnnoK,  lUai. 
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PAUL,  in  his  SpiBtle  to  tlt6  Galatians,  ft-ffirmn  that  the  law  was  onr 
schoolmaster  (more  properly  on  overseer  or  attendant  guide)  to 
bring  as  unto  Christ.  The  term  law  as  used  in  the  New  Testament 
has,  we  think,  two  principal  significations.  It  denotes  primarily  the- 
ten  commandments,  but  more  frequently  the  whole  body  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  and  ordinances  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  diTision 
of  the  law  into  moral  and  ceremonial  is  familiar  Indeed  to  us,  but  very 
seldom  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  though  we  may  sup- 
pose that  now  the  one  feature  of  the  law  and  ^en  the  other  may  at 
timee  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  writers.  To  the 
apostle,  however,  it  mattered  not  to  what  form  of  law  or  to  what 
works  of  the  law  men  had  resorted  for  justification,  since  on  the 
ground  of  the  perfect  obedience  which  the  law  required,  no  flesh  could 
be  justified.  On  the  contrary  as  many  as  are  of  the  yrotka  of  the 
law, — a  law  already  violated,  a  law  which  in  all  its  breadth  and 
spirituality  fallen  man  can  never  perfectly  obey, — are  under  the 
corse.  But  Christ  hath  redeemed  as  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  corse  for  ua,  and  hence  we  are  now  freed  ft^m  the  hw,  nay 
are  become  dead  to  the  law,  ag  a  ffroimd  of  juatificaUon.  The 
apostle,  in  the  epistle  referred  to,  plainly  identifies  die  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  ritee  as  an  attempted  and  obligatory  keeping  of  the 
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lav.  The  Galatian  converte,  witLoat  openly  or  profeesedly  renoon- 
cing  Christ  or  discarding  his  righteousnesa,  had  betaken  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  days  and  months 
and  times  and  years,  as  being  essential  to  salvation.  The  apostle 
hence  addresses  them  as  desiring  to  be  under  the  law,  ss  seeking 
to  he  justified  by  the  law,  and  therefore  as  repudiating,  or  as  fallen 
away  from,  the  system  of  grace  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  uow  the 
apostle  asserts  that  the  law  was  our  attendant  guide  to  Clhrist,  he 
must,  we  think,  have  attached  to  the  term  "law"  its  broadest  sense 
and  meaning,  and  we  may  safely  infer  from  this  declaration  that  the 
law,  alike  in  its  moral  and  in  its  ceremonial  features,  was  a  guide  to 
the  Messiah.  As,  however,  it  was  the  law  of  ceremonies  to  which 
the  Gblatians  had  especially  resorted  as  a  means  of  justification,  wa 
shall  in  the  present  discussion  endeavor  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  ihe  law  as  a  ritual  system,  and  more  particularly  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices,  as  by  iar  the  most  important  rite  in  that  system,  directed 
the  Jews  to  the  Messiah  as  the  way  of  pardon  and  acceptance. 

Before  entering  upon  Uie  direct  discussion  of  this  topic  we  shall 
first  premise  a  few  particulars,  in  order  to  the  better  onderstanding  of 
this  whole  subject. 

1.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  in  this  discussion  that  the  sufferings 
aJid  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of  which  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  attempt  to  show,  were  pre-figurative  or  typical,  were  prop- 
erly vicarious,  penal,  and  expiative,  and  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  his 
atoning  blood  alone  that  sins  can  be  forgiven. 

2.  We  shall  further  assume  that  there  is  a  sabatantlal  unity  in  the 
the  Old  and  New  Covenants  and  in  the  revealed  method  of  salva^ 
tion — that  these  related  economies  are  alike  from  God,  and  that  hence 
their  spirit  and  principles  axe  fundamentally  one  and  the  same.  Sin 
in  Adam  and  in  the  antediluvians,  in  Abraham  and  in  the  posterity 
of  Jacob,  was  the  same  deadly  disease  that  it  is  in  us,  requiring  snh- 
stantiaUy  the  same  method  of  treatment  and  core;  and  as  there  is  to , 
lis  but  one  true  sacrifice  and  but  one  infinite  Saviour,  so  there  have 
never  been  any  other.  The  forms  in  which  this  great  method  of 
recovery  has  been  presented  to  the  human  race  have,  indeed,  been  di- 
verse, but  the  ground  work  and  substance  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
same. 

3.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  explicit  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  (Romans  iii.  26;  Hebrews  ix.  15, 26)  all  who  were  justified 
and  saved  prior  to  the  advent  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  obtained  forgive- 
ness solely  on  the  ground  of  &ith  and  by  virtue  of  the  offering  of 
Christ  made  in  the  end  of  the  world  once  for  all. 
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4.  Besides  the  instruction  derivable  from  the'primitive  and  Jewish 
observances,  which  were  set  up  all  along  the  road  of  the  ages  as  guide 
posts  to  point  to  Him  who  was  to  come,  there  was  alao  the  teaching  and 
light  of  prophecy;  and  these  prophedea  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
relate  to  a  coming  and  suffering  Messiah  would  greatly  aid  in  unfold* 
ing  the  meaning  of  sacrifices.  The  institntion  of  bloody  sacrifces  was 
doubtless  appointed  of  God  as  soon  as  sin  had  entered  into  the  world. 
Were  they  simply  the  invention  of  man's  snperstition,  they  could  not 
have  been  bo  acceptable  to  heaven.  God,  we  read,  had  respect  to  the 
bloody  oSering  of  Abel.  (Genesis  iv.  4.)  The  Lord  amelled  a  sweet  savor 
from  the  burnt  offerings  of  Noah,  the  fether  and  founder  of  the  ancient 
nations.  (Genesis  viii.  21.)  Job  was  accustomed  continually  to  offer 
bomt  offerings  with  special  reference  to  sins,  and  his  iriends  were 
required  of  God  to  offer  burnt  sacrifices  for  their  expiation.  (Job  i. 
6;  xlii.  8.)  Abraham  also  was  commanded  to  offer  aachfices.  (Gene- 
sis XV.  9.  Compare  xxii.  1-14.)  But  messianic  prophecy  preceded 
the  offering  of  Abel,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  first  prophet^, 
this  primal  gospel,  (Genesis  iii.  15,)  plainly  aasertfi  that  the  victory 
over  Satan  was  not  to  be  won  without  suffering  on  the  part  of  ths 
victor.  As  now  the  first  prophecy  ever  uttered  in  the  ears  of  fellen 
men  had  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  great  Deliverer,  so  we  may 
believe  the  first  Bacrifico  had  reference  to  the  great  sacrifice  which 
in  the  fullness  of  times  was  to  be  offered  np,  and  "thus  in  types 
as  well  as  in  the  purpoaea  of  Jehovah 'was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  meaning  of 
the  earliest  sacrifices  was  hidden  and  obscure,  perhaps  but  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  understood.  The  same  is  true,  however,  of  the  earlieat 
messianic  predictions.  But  as  ve  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
time  of  Ohrist's  coming  the  prophecies  speak  in  a  louder  and  more 
intelligible  voice  of  the  great  Kestorer;  and  the  sacrifices,  clothed 
in  new  and  significant  forms,  point  more  clearly  to  the  death 
and  expiation  of  Christ.  In  many  of  these  predictions  Chriat  is 
indeed  represented  as  a  prophet,  and  more  frequently  as  a  king.  But 
our  Saviour  himself  most  frequently  refers  to  his  suffermga  as  &  ful- 
filling of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  Prophecies  of  this  latter  kind 
the  Kew  Testament  writers  discover  even  in  Uie  law,  perhaps  in  part 
as  written  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  sacrifices.  (Luke  zxiv.  27,  44; 
John  V.  46;  Acts  xxvi.  22;  xxvui.  23.)  Coming  down  to  later  times, 
ve  find  our  Saviour's  betrayal  by  his  own  familiar  friend  referred  to 
in  I^lms  xli.  9,  and  the  reward  of  this  betrayal  in  Zechariah  xi.  12. 
In  Isaiah  1.  6;  Iii.  14;  liii.  12,  he  gives  his  back  to  the  smiters;  his 
visage  is  greatly  marred  and  he  is  numbered  with  the  transgressors. 
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In  Zecharia}!  xiii.  7;  xii.  10,  the  shepherd  ia  Bmitten  and  pierced,  and 
in  Micah  v.  1,  his  cheek  is  smitten  'with  a  rod.  In  Daniel  iz.  26,  Mee- 
Biah  ia  to  be  cut  off,  and  in  Faalms  xxii.  16, 19,  his  hands  and  feet  are 
pierced  and  hia  garments  divided  among  wicked  men.  Id  Fsalm  ex. 
4;  Zecbariaii  vi  13,  he  comes  as  &  kingly  priest,  and  in  Psalms  zl.  7, 
be  offers  his  ovn  body  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  Isaiah,  &r  more  folly 
than  others,  foretells  his  being  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
his  vicariouB  and  expiatory  sufferings  and  sacrifice,  even  the  offering 
of  bis  soul  for  sin,  his  atoning  death  and  hia  burial  with  the  ri<^, 
David  also  speaks  of  bis  deat^  and  reBurrectic»i,  Fsalm  xvi.  10.  In 
that  day,  says  Zechariah,  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  for  sin  and 
uncleanneas.  Indeed  the  blotting  out  of  ains  is,  according  to  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  a  chief  characteristic  of  the  times  of  Uie  Mea- 
aiah.  The  Levitical  vorahip  is  then  to  cease,  and  Jehovah  will  make 
a  new  covenant  witli  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  bouse  of  Judah, 
Jeremiah  iii.  16;  zxzi.  31.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Peter,  bath  God 
by  the  month  of  all  his  propheta  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  this  prophetic  testimony  must  have  abed  great  bght 
on  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  Jewish  aamficea.' 

5.  The  writmgs  of  the  New  Testament  ascribe  to  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nade,  vessels  and  worship,  a  sj^mbolic  and  prophetic  character.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  especially,  we  are  "taught  that  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  vessels  are  antitypes  of  the  true,  (ix.  24;  viii.  2,)  and  are 
a  copy'and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  (viii.  5;  ii.  23.)  The  sep- 
arating veil  between  the  holy  and  holy  of  holies,  rendering  this  latter 
'  place  inacceaaible,  save  once  a  year  to  the  high  priest  alone,  waa  de- 
signed of  tbe  Spirit  to  signify  that  the  true  way  into  the  holy  of  holies 
waa  not  yet  opened  flrbile  tbe  first  tabemade  had  a  standing,  which 
(tabernacle)  hath  been  a  type  down  to  the  present  time.  (ix.  8, 
9.)  3o,  too,  tbe  Mosaic  (ritual)  law  hatb  a  shadow  or  outline  of  the 
good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  perfect  image  of  those  things,  (x. 
1;  Oolosians  ii.  17.)     According  to  this  repreeentation,  the  earthly 

■  In  vlwUTer  vh;  tha  diipnlsd  puuges:  D&niel  ii.  26;  FBftlm  iiii,  16,  and  >ome  othen 
ue  inteTpreted,  thii  will  not  affsct  the  gensral  tenor  of  tlia  whole  prophetic  leatimonf. 
The  IbllDving  ue  the  piincipaJ  JCewuiia  puaftgei  of  the  Old  TeatameDt  which  are  referred  ta 
in  the  Hew  Geno™  iU,  15;  ix.  2fl,  27;  lii.  3;  uii,  18;  iU».  10;  Eiodas  ju.  46;  Humbert 
xziv.  IT;  DenteroDomf  iTiii.  IS,  IS;  II  Sunnel  vii,  12  nj.;  poitioDi  of  Fulmaii.,  iTi.,'Xzii., 
xl,,  xli.,  iIt.,  Iiii.,  liiii.,  Iizviii.,  liiiiz,,  ex.,  ciTtii.;  Eosea  ii.  16-2S:  iii.  5;  iL  1;  ziv.  &-9; 
Amoa  ill  II;  lauah  iL  2-5;  iv.  2;  vi.  9;  tu.  14;  TiiL  14;  ii.  1-T;  li.  l-IO;  il.  3-11;  iliL 
1-4;  ilii.  I-IS;  1.  4-10;  Ui  13-16;  UiL  1-12;  Iv.  1-G;  lix.  SO,  21. 61;  Hicah  >t.  1-S;  r.  1,  2; 
Joel  iii.  28;  Zsphaniah  ii.  11;  liL  14-31};  Jeremiah  iii.  16-18;  niii.  1-8;  mi.  15,  31;  luiii. 
14-26;  Enkiel  xiot.  20  m;.;  iii'ri.2B  tq.;  xixiiL  21-28;  Duiel  ii.  44;  vil  13,14,26, 
27;  U,  26^7;  Haggu  iL  6-9;  Zechariah  iii.  8-10;  tL9-16;  iz.9;  zi.  12-14;  liL  10;  ziiL 
Ti  Ualacbi  L  11;  iiL  1  tq,;  IT,  5.    The  prophatt  are  given  mainlj  in  ebroDologpoal  ordai. 
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tabemaclfl  made  with  hands,  together  with  the  religious  obaerrancee 
coimected  wih  it,  pointed  upwards  to  the  true  and  heavenly  taber- 
naole  not  made  with  hands  and  not  of  this  material  creation,  and  also 
&rward  to  Chrifit  and  to  the  bea^te  and  blessings  connected  with  liis 
sacrifice  on  earth  and  his  interceBsion  in  heaven.  And  thaa  the 
heavenly  archetype  and  the  earthly  type  meet  at  once  in  Christ  the 
antitype  of  both.  In  other  words  they  both  have  reference  to  Christ's 
tmcluingeable  priesthood,  his  ever-availing  sacrifice  and  ofifering  made 
once  for  aU,' his  atoning  blood  procuring  eternal  redemption  and 
deansing  iK/m  all  sin,  and  hia  entering  with  the  same,  through  tlie 
rent  veil,  into  the  true  and  heavenly  tab^macle  where  he  evor  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us.  Thus  in  the  view  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  being  defective,  was  not  designed 
to  stand  alone,  but  to  be  supplemented  by  another  and  better,  to 
which  itself  waa  preparatory  and  of  which  it  was  typical  Its  chang- 
ing multitudes  of  imperfect  dying  priests,  and  its  unceasing  repetition 
of  imperfect  animal  o&rings  are  of  themselvea  ample  proo&  of  its  de- 
fectiveness. Yet  its  sacred  things,  thou^  imperfect,  ware  copies  of 
the  true  and  heav^y,  and  were  at  the  same  time  a  shadow  and  type, 
a  promise  and  pledge,  of  fixture  and  perfect  blessings. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  lawwe'shall  find  even  there  plain  indications 
of  the  embolic  and  typical  character  of  its  sacred  things.  The  sym- 
bolical character  and  teachings  of  the  covenant  sacrifices  most,  we 
think,  be  manifest  to  every  one.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sac- 
rament their  languf^  evidently  was:  thus  may  my  blood  be  poured 
out  and  my  body  be  thus  dismembered  if  I  transgress  this  covenant, 
(Jeremiah  zzziv.  18-20.)  Many  o£  the  rites  and  observances  con- 
nected with  the  Passover  were  plainly  emblematic  and  typical.  (Exo- 
dus lii.  See  I  Corinthianfl  v.  7, 8;  John  lii.  36.)  The  golden  plate  on 
the  high  priest's  mitzo  possessed  a  deep  significanca  (Ekodua  zxviii. 
38.)  The  rit«  of  circumcision  was  emblematical  of  moral  parity. 
(Deuteronomy  x.  16.  jix.  6;  Jeremiah  iv.  4;  ii,  26.)  Eapedally 
important,  in  this  connection,  is  the  instruction  given  by  Jehovah  to 
Moses,  when  about  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  tabernacle :  Look 
that  thou  make  them  (the  tabernacle  and  all  its  vessels)  aft«r  their 
pattern  which  was  shewed  thee  on  the  mount.  (!Ezodns  xxv.  9,  40; 
Hebrews  viii.  5.)  A  large  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  but 
a  oommentary  on  this  text — a  commentary  which  we,  of  course,  deem 
to  be  sound  and  truthful.  Moses  doubtlesa  coold  of  himself,  and  with- 
out BO  many  minnte  instructions,  have  constructed  a  sacred  edifice 
and  altar  for  the  simple  worship  of  Jehovah.  But  God  had  many  and 
significant  lessons  to  teach,  and  therefore  his  tabernacle,  its  vessels 
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and  serrioe,  were  oot  left  to  maa'a  coDtiiving.  Ererything  connected 
vitili  tlie  tabernacle  and  its  worship  was  bo  significant  and  important 
in  the  mind  of  God  that  he  gives  exact  and  minute  instruction,  even 
in  the  smallest  matters,  A  plim  or  model  of  the  tabernacle  and  all 
its  parts  was  exhibited  to  Moses,  in  mental  vision  perhaps,  and  from 
thia  particular  model  there  must  be  no  deviation.  Repeatedly  is  the 
heavenly  order  given  to  make  all  things  after  the  modd  shewed  there 
on  the  mount;  and  repeatedly  it  is  stated  that  all  things  which 
re8{>ected  the  tabernacle  were  done  "ae  the  Lord  commanded  Moaea." 
(Exodus  xL  16-32.)  In  what  now  consists  the  importance  of  the  va- 
rious parts,  vessels  and  service  of  the  tabernacle  ?  Can  we  find  it, 
and  still  more,  could  God  find  it  in  the  things  tbemselvee  ?  Certainly 
not.  They  were  all,  in  themselves  connidered,  but  of  little  worth  in 
the  sight  of  Jehovah.  In  his  mind  there  was  but  one  true  sacrifice 
for  sin,  but  one  true  high  priest  who  could  make  atonement  and  inter- 
cession for  lost  and  guilty  men.  Therefore  the  animal  sacrifices  of 
the  LevilicaJ  priesthood  could  have  no  real  significance  in  the  mind 
of  God  only  so  &r  forth  as  they  stood  related  to  ijie  priee&ood  and  sacri- 
fice of  Christ.  Nay,  we  ourselves  can  feel  no  real  interest  in  them,  if 
once  disconnected  from  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The  Mosaic  rites  are 
to  OB  mere  puerilities  and  trifles  if  they  were  not  symbolical  and  pre- 
figurative  of  something  higher  and  better  than  themselves.  We  can 
discover  no  adequate  reason  for  their  existence  and  can  but  wonder 
that  God  should  have  r^arded  them  with  any  interest  and  favor.  We 
have  called  them  in  themselves  mere  puerilities.  They  are  more  and 
worse  than  this.  The  slaughter  of  almost  countless  myriads  of  unof- 
fending animals,  unless  appointed  of  heaven  with  some  high  end  in 
view,  is  to  us  a  shocking  cruelty.'  Only  in  case  these  sacrifices  and 
other  services  pointed  to  Christ,  as  their  chief  end  and  aim,  can  we 
see  the  wisdom,  justice  and  mercy  of  their  appointment.  Prof.  Bush, 
in  his  comments  on  Exodus  zzt.  40,  advances  substantially  the  same 
view.  "What,  then,"  he  asks,  "was  the  reason  of  such  minute  par- 
ticularity? Why  must  such  and  such  things  only  be  made,  and  they 
too  of  such  precise  mat^ials  and  shape?  Undoubtedly  because  the 
whole  was  intended  to  be  of  a  typical  character,  shadowing  (forth)  the 
-  leading  features  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  Now  as  none  but  God 
could  know  all  the  things  that  were  to  be  pre-figured,  so  none  but 
he  could  know  how  to  adjust  and  designate  them  in  the  way  best 

'  Til*  nnmbw  ot  uumkl*  H)iin»Il7  reqaired  bf  (belaw,  u  lUled  iicriGeei  for  the  vbols  na- 
Udd,  wu  1289,  or  LU  bnllockB,  40  rams,  1103  Umbi  tmd  32  goata.  TheM  wan  eidu«iT«  of 
private  ToluDtuj  ofTeiiDgi,  which  vers  bj  fu  the  m 
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adapted  to  iheir  end.  Had  ifoeea  been  left  to  contrire  any  thing 
from  hia  own  ingenuity,  there  might  have  wanted  a  ooireBpondence 
between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  But  when  ^  model  of  every  thing 
was  ahown  him  by  God  himself,  the  whole  most,  of  necessity,  accxird 
most  perfectly  with  the  mind  and  pmrpoee  of  the  divine  I^eaigner." 

In  further  support  of  our  belief  that  the  Moeiac  sacrifices  pre- 
figured the  death  and  atonement  of  Christ,  we  present  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  Since  Qod  at  divers  times  instructed  the  Jews  in  the  knowledge 
of  coming  events  which  were  of  minor  importance,  it  would  have 
been  strange  had  not  Ood  'instnjoted  them  by  ihe  same  means  in 
reference  to  an  event  of  such  importance  as  the  coming  and  mission 
of  the  Messiah.  Ko  means  <^  instruction  are  so  well  suited  to  th& 
in&n(7  eitlier  of  an  individual  or  of  a  people  as  allegories,  symbols  and 
types.  Snch  instmction  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  Jewish  race.  It  certainly  would  not  have  been  nnworthy  of 
Gk>d  or  inoonfiistent  in  him  to  have  made  use  of  these  means  in  giving 
instruction  relative  to  tlie  comiitg  and  work  of  Christ.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  he  would  have  adopted  anch  a  course  is  hig^y  reasonable 
and  probable. 

2.  It  is  certain  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  necessity  and  of  the 
fiu^  of  an  atonement  in  consideration  of  which  Qod  can  consistently 
and  does  willingly  forgive  sin.  The  1^^  sacrifices  are  in  repeated 
instances  called  an  atonement.  "The  priest  shall  make  atonement 
ibr  them  and  it  shall  be  foi^ven  them."  "And  the  priest  shall  make 
atonement  for  him  as  touching  his  sis."  "The  soul  of  the  fieeh  is  in 
the  blood  and  I  have  given  it  (the  animal's  blood)  to  you  upon  the 
altar  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls."  (Leviticua  iv.  20;  zxvi  6, 
10;  T.  13, 18;  xvii.  II.)  We  thus  see  that  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were 
not  only  called  an  atonement,  but  that  in  some  way  and  to  some  ex- 
tent they  even  secured  the  effects  of  an  atonement. 

The  question  then  ia  narrowed  down  to  this.  Either  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices  were  a  real  and  proper  atonement  for  sin,  or  they  were  the 
representatives  and  types  of  such  an  atonement,  for  if  they  were  not 
as  much  as  the  types  of  the  true  atonement  they  oould  not  have  been 
an  atonement  in  any  sense,  nor  would  they  have  been  called  so  of 
God.  But  the  Jewiah  sacrifices  were  not  a  real  and  proper  atonement 
for  sin.  There  was  indeed  the  remiaaion  of  some  penalty  due  to 
transgression;  yet  this  penalty  waa  generally  an  eccleaiaatical  or  civil 
one.  The  poniahment  remitted  was  that  which  waa  annexed  to  cer- 
tain external  offences,  and  not  that  which  was  due  to  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  sin.     They  effected  at  the  moat  but  a  fieshly  or  external 
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parification.  (Hebrews  iz.  15.)  Beeidee  there  were  many  sina,  &8 
marder,  adultery  and  indeed  all  premeditated  and  wilful  tranagrea- 
aions,  for  which  sacrifices  were  not  permitted  to  be  offered.  Even  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  declare  Uiat  theea  sacrifices  were  do  re^ 
atonement  for  sin,  and  that  in  themselves  they  did  not  secore 
pardon.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  pious  Jew,  who,  with  his  hands 
placed  npon  the  head  of  the  substituted  victim,  made  confession  of  bis 
sin  and  ill  desert,  in  penitence,  humility  and  &ith,  was  accepted  be- 
fore Jehovah,  aoA  the  sacrifice  was  well  pleasing  in  his  sight;  but  it 
is  no  less  true  that  the  ground  of  his  acceptance  was  in  the  merits 
of  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  was  in  these  last  days  slain  as  a  ran- 
som for  the  transgressions  under  the  first  covenant.  (Hebrews  ix. 
15.)  As  therefore  the  Moeioc  sacrifices  were  not  a  real  and  true 
atonement  for  sin,  we  conclude  that  they  were  typical,  and  were  de- 
signed to  be  typical  of  the  only  true  atonement — the  atonement  of 
Christ. 

3.  It  will  he  easy  to  substantiate  this  view  by  recurring  again  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  No  careful  and  candid 
reader  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  particular,  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  "all  the  expiatory  offerings  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were 
typical  of  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  by  the  death  of  Christ."  We  may 
hence  safely  infer  from  the  explicit  statement  of  the  apostles,  and  from 
the  general  expressions  and  images  which  both  John  the  Baptist  and 
our  Saviour  employed  respecting  the  sacrifices  and  the  sacrificial  lamb, 
that  the  Mosaic  offerings  were  designed  of  God  to  prefigure  the  death 
and  ezpiaUon  of  Christ. 

Having,  as  we  trust,  established  the  &ct  of  the  typical  character  of 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  we  wish  now  to  inquire,  how  much  of  their 
symbolic  and  typical  meaning  waa  probably  understood?  In  other 
words,  Were  any  of  the  Jews  led  by  these  sacrifices  and  other  observ- 
ancee  to  put  their  faith  and  hopes  in  a  suffering  and  atoning  Meaai^  ? 
On  this  point  the  Scripturea  do  not  furnish  us  much  direct  informa- 
tion. In  our  inquiries,  therefore,  we  must  be  guided  principally  hf 
the  general  representations  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  this  subject  and 
by  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  designed  to  prefigure 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer  that  their  typi- 
cal diaracter  and  significance  was  to  some  extent  underatood,  as  other- 
wiae  the  design  of  God  in  this  respect  would  have  been  wholly  fraa- 
trated.  The  sacrifices .  were  appointed,  not  chiefly  for  our  benefit 
upon  whom  the  sun  of  righteousness  has  arisen,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  groping  in  darkness  for  the  way  of  life.    It  was  for 
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tlieBe  that  the  law  vaa  appointed  to  ehadow  forth  good  Uiinga  to 
come.  And  every  reason  why  theee  aacrificea  were  deeigned  to 
typify  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  reason,  at  least,  for  oar  beUering 
that  their  typical  import  waa  in  aome  measure  understood. 

Id  coofirmatioQ  of  thia  general '  probability,  we  may  add  the  testi' 
mony  of  tlie  Christian  Scriptures.  We  have  seen  that  both  prophecy 
and  ritualism  alike  pointed  forward  to  a  suffering  and  atoning  Measiah, 
and  that  each  shed  its  light  upon  and  illostrated  the  other.  By  the 
teachings  of  the  sacrifices  the  Jews  were  made  familinr  with  the  ideas 
of  vicariooB  punishment,  death  and  expiation  for  sin,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  declarations  of  prophecy'  would  direct  them  to  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  who  was  wounded  for  their  transgreesions,  bruised 
for  dieir  iniquities,  and  whose  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin. 
Hence  the  gospel  declares  that  even  Abraham  saw  the  day  or  earthly 
mani^tataon  of  Christ  (John  viii.  66.)  When  this  vision  was 
granted  him  we  are  not  informed.  Some  have  conjectured  it  was  not 
untU  aiter  his  death  and  when  he  was  in  Paradise.  (Luke  xvi.  22  »eq.) 
We  suppose  it  was  when  the  "  gospel"  was  proclaimed  to  him.  (Ga- 
latians  iii.  8.  Genesis  zii.  3;  xzii.  18.)  The  patriarchs  saw  the 
promised  blessings  of  Christ's  redemption,  a&r  off  indeed,  yet  they 
embraced  them  through  faith.  (Hebrews  xi.  13.)  The  many  pro- 
pheta  and  righteous  men  referred  to  in  Matthew  ziii.  17  must  have 
known  something  respecting  Christ  or  they  could  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, have  longed  so  ardently  to  see  his  works  and  hear  his  words. 
Many  thus  like  the  just  and  devout  Simeon,  must  have  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel.  Peter  also  affirms  that  the  prophets  in- 
quired and  searched  diligently  conoeming  this  future  salvation, 
seadung  out  what  time  and  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suffor- 
ings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  (I  Peter  i  10,  11.) 
How  intereeting  would  it  be  to  know  when  and  by  what  means  Moses 
and  Elijah,  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Covenant,  were  enabled  to 
hold  converse  with  Jesus  on  the  mount  of  tranfiguration  respecting 
the  decease  which  the  latter  should  accomplish  at  Jerasalem.  (Luke 
ix.  31.)  How  intereeting  it  would  be  to  learn  the  import  of  the  con- 
versation held  at  such  a  time  and  on  such  a  theme.  Perhaps  we  shall 
know  hereaiterl 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  these  patriarchs,  prophets  and  right- 
eous men  were  peculiarly  &vored  personages  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  Christ's  salvation  may  have  been  confined  to  this  favored  class. 

On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  us  that  even  apart  from  the  teaching 
of  prophecy  and  tite  epecially  illuminatii^;  infloencee  of  the  Spirit,  the 
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ncrifion  of  themBelves  would  have  shown  to  a  carofbl  obserTca-  God's 
way  and  method  of  pardon,  and  would  have  led  a  sincere  inquirer 
Kfter  the  way  of  life  to  put  his  fkith  and  hopes  in  a  coming  Kederaner. 

To  the  Jew  no  waj  of  pardon  was  known  other  than  that  hj  sam- 
fioes.  la  the  worda  of  anothetr:  "With  this  method  of  pardon  all  were 
bmiliar.  No  one  coold  rac^  the  time  when  the  altar,  the  victim, 
and  Uie  blood  were  tmknown  to  him.  His  first  lessons  in  religion 
ocmtained  &e  ideas  of  oonfbssion  of  sin,  Bubstitntion,  vicarious  snfier- 
ii^  and  death."  From  these  fads  be  would  naturally  have  inferred 
that  withoot  the  shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  do  Temissioa.  And 
Huragh  he  were  assured  Uiat  these  aacrifioes  ware  soon  to  be  done 
away,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  religious  worship  was  to  be  saper- 
oedod  by  aDotlfer,  yet  he  coold  not  have  conceived  of  a  method  of 
pardon  from  which  the  idea  of  substitatiou,  Buffering  and  death  was 
excluded. 

But  not  only  did  the  eacrifioee  point  out  Ood's  general  method  of 
pardon.  They  also  taught  their  own  inability  to  remove  guilt  and  to 
impart  peace  to  the  troubled  soul.  The  offerer  when  once  consaons 
of  bis  sins,  guilt  and  desert  of  death,  feels  die  need  of  forgiveness,  of 
expiation  and  of  an  adequate  eubetitnte.  But  can  he  find  theee  in  the 
animal  offerings?  Can  his  sins  be  really  imputed  to  an  irresponsible 
animal  ?  Can  this  irrational  animal  be  a  substitute  fer  the  person, 
or  ita  involuntary  death  be  equivalent  to  the  deserved  death  of  tiie 
offers?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  law  maketb  men  high  priests 
which  have  infirmity,  and  that  these  need  daily  and  nnoeasingly  to 
offer  up  sacrifices  as  well  for  their  own  sins  as  for  the  sins  of  the 
people?  Must  not  tJie  devout  Hebrew  then  have  felt  a  sense  of  d^- 
dency  and  imperfection  both  in  the  prieet  and  in  the  offering,  and 
that  tbe  tme  sacrifice  and  procuring  cause  of  forgiveness  was  yet  to 
be  made  manifest?  Tea,  well  convinced  must  he  have  been  that  those 
outward  forms  could  not  purify  the  heart,  that  those  sacrifices  offered 
year  by  year  continually  could  not  make  the  oomers  thereunto  per- 
fect, and  could  not  fully  accomplish  what  was  needed  in  regard  to  the 
conscience  for  him  who  performed  the  services.  (Hebrews  z.  1; 
ix.  9.)  The  unceasing  repetition  of  them,  ou  the  contrary,  effected 
in  his  flj^rience  rather  a  remembrance  than  a  removal  of  sins.  (He- 
brews x.  3.)  The  burdened  sinner  then  most  have  felt  that  it  was  "not 
possible  for  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sin." 
Kay,  that  not  even  the  fruit  of  his  body,  if  offered  in  sacrifice,  could 
take  away  the  sin  of  his  BOuL  (Hebrews  i.  4;  Micah  vi.  7.)  He  most 
have  felt  that 
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"No  bleeding  bird,  nor  bleeding  beut, 
Nor  hysBop  branoh,  nor  eiprinkliag  pnMt, 
Not  running  brook,  nor  fiood,  nor  sea, 
CooM  wash  faifl  gnil^  stains  away." 

In  fine,  he  mast  tavfl  felt  that  no  prayers,  nor  tetuiB,  dot  any 
efforts  of  himself,  or  fallow-mortal,  or  Idgh  archangel,  coold  ransom 
his  guilty  sonl  from  sin  and  death. 

We  thos  see  how  the  sacrificeB — apart  from  the  teachii^  of  pro- 
phecy — ^by  lowing  God's  general  method  of  pardon,  and  at  the  same 
time  teaching  their  own  ioBofficiency  to  remove  guilt  and  to  tran- 
qoillize  the  troahled  conscience,  woold  have  led  a  hardened  and  an- 
goiahed  Binner  to  look  forward  to  a  sacrifice  which  ehould  ayail  to 
take  away  sin ;  to  a  high  priest  who  should  procore  and  pronounce  a 
fall  and  froe  pardon.  Guided  thus  by  the  plain  instmctions  of  the 
aacrificee  and  other  obserranoea,  as  well  as  by  the  more  direct  teachings 
of  prophecy  and  of  tiie  Spirit,  to  the  person  and  to  the  work  of  a  suf- 
fering Messiah,  the  devout  and  pious  Jew  could  say  in  the  language  of 
of  the  apoetle:  "Wherefore  the  lav  vaa  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  as 
unto  Christ." 

It  may  indeed  be  objected  to  the  view  above  advanced  Ihat  but  few, 
if  any,  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  expected  or  were  prepared  to  receive 
a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  is  certainly 
true.  Groaning  under  a  foreign  and  hated  yoke,  the  Jews  were  look- 
ing for  a  national  deliverer,  an  aU-conijaering  yet  righteous  ruler  and 
king,  rather  than  a  prophet  fx  a  priest.  The  burden  of  sin  and 
the  desire  for  its  removal  were  lost  sight  of  in  their  national 
distresBes  and  their  longed-for  deUverance  from  the  same.  Blindnees 
in  part  had  at  that  time  come  over  Israel.  (Bomana  zi.  25.)  A  veil 
waa  on  their  hearts  wheo  Moses  was  read  in  their  synagogues.  (11 
Corinthians  iii,  13  eeq)  Yet  there  were  some  devout  Simeons  and 
Annaa  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  who  were  prepared  to  re- 
oeive  and  welcome  a  suffering  Messiah.  And  a  John  the  Baptist, 
gaided  by  the  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  and  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy, was  ready  to  exclaim  on  seeing  Jesus:  "Behold  the  Lamb  of 
Ck)d  which  taketb  away  the  sin  of  the  world!" 

Dath)  B.  Foss. 
Soots  SotToini,  lUn. 
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CRITICISM,  in  a  broad  aense,  may  be  defined  as  tbe  "AnalyaiB  of 
Literature  and  Art."  It  is  tbe  power  of  estimatiiig  aud  fixing 
the  relative  valae  of  the  products  of  boman  genius,  and  tberefore  lies  at 
the  basis  of  true  literary  culture  and  intellectual  progrese.  Literature 
Trill  refine  and  elevate  jost  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  pure  and  the  beautiful  from  tbe  gross  and  deformed.  He 
■who  jadges  from  the  mere  glitter  of  the  outside,  will  find,  like  iha 
cheat  of  external  beauty,  that  what  he  mistook  for  a  gem  in  the  skiea, 
was  but  the  refiection  of  a  star  in  a  mud  puddle;  and  to  prevent  such 
mistakes  is  the  true  province  of  criticism.  Hence  in  tbe  cultivation 
of  literature  this  art  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  tbe  question 
very  naturally  arises:  "Is  there  any  established  philosophy  of  criti- 
cism?" "Surely,"  will  be  the  reply.  "  An  art  bo  long  in  exercise  and 
so  mnch  taJked  about,  must  be  based  upon  well  established  principlee 
of  judgment,  and  therefore  always  reliable."  Faith  in  such  a  condu- 
Bion  may.  have  gathered  strength  frttm  reading  some  fonoal  and 
elaborate  volume  on  the  elements  of  criticism,  not  once  supposing, 
perhaps,  that  efforts  to  establish  abstract  theories  are  generally  like 
wading  a  fog  bank.  There  is  an  appearance  of  something  subetSD- 
tdsl  when  we  approach  it,  but  it  melts  at  each  advancing  step,  and 
when  once  out  on  the  other  side,  it  is  found  that  there  was  not  sub- 
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stance  enough  to  enable  one  to  retrace  his  steps  by  following  his  own 
fbotprinte. 

This  may  seem  strange,  when  we  r^;ard  the  age  and  extent  of  oar 
literature,  yet  it  is  undeniably  true; — ^we  have  no  permanently  fixed 
philosophical  lawa  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  never  can  have  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject.  Literature  is  a  trackless  ocean,  where 
every  one  may  steer  his  vessel  just  as  he  pleases,  and  the  wider  he 
goes  from  the  path  of  his  brother's  heel,  the  better  for  his  reputation 
and  originality.  Those  who  may  judge  of  his  lit«rary  seamanship 
will  form  their  opinions  of  his  skill  according  to  their  individual 
tastes.  What  will  be  brilliant  in  conception  and  bold  in  execution  to 
one,  will  be  pronounced  clumsiDess  and  stupidity  by  another.  One 
will  unqualifiedly  commend,  the  other  aa  emphatically  condemn,  and 
yet  both  be  true  to  their  iimer  light.  These  vagaries  of  judgment 
are  not  confined  to  tiie  pedant  and  penny-a^-liner  who  purchase  their 
bread  by  the  abuse  of  tiioae  whose  genius  and  writings  they  have  not 
sense  enough  to  understand,  much  leas  to  analyze.  The  best  of  critics 
exhibit  these  wide  extremes  of  opinion,  and  are  the  most  dogmatic 
and  contradictory  in  their  judgments,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  little  to  be 
relied  on  as  the  shallow  pretenders  who  hang  on  the  outskirts  of  liter- 
ature, continually  yelping  at  the  heels  of  authorship.  Take,  as  an 
iUustration  of  this  remark,  and  as  one  of  the  "curiosties  of  litera- 
ture," the  views  expressed  by  Hazlitt  and  Jeffrey,  of  Rogers  and 
Wordsworth. 

Jeffrey  opens  a  notice  of  Bogers's  "Human  Life,"  always  regarded 
much  inferior  to  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory,"  thus: 

Theea  are  very  sweet  vereea  1  They  do  not,  indeed,  stir  the  Spirit  like 
the  stronger  lines  of  B^ron,  nor  make  our  heart  dance  within  us  like  the 
inspiring  strains  of  Scott;  but  they  come  over  us  with  a  bewitching  soft- 
ness, that,  in  certain  moods,  is  still  more  delightful,  and  soothe  the 
troubled  spirit  with  a  refreshing  sense  of  truth,  purity  and  elegance. 
They  are  pensive  rather  than  passionate,  and  more  full  of  wisdom  and 
tenderness  than  of  high  flights  of  fancy  or  overwhelming  bursts  of  emo- 
tion, while  they  are  moulded  with  grace,  at  least  as  much  by  the  effect  of 
the  moral  beauties  they  disclose,  as  by  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which 
they  are  oooatructed. 

This  ia  saying  much  for  an  author,  especially  when  one  of  his  infe- 
rior productions  is  under  consideration.  It  gives  him  fiill  credit  for 
wisdom,  good  judgment,  tenderness,  truth,  correct  taste,  sweetnees, 
mnd  the  povrer  of  poetical  expression,  producing  in  the  reader  a  more 
delightiid  sensation  of  enjoyment  than  the  lines  of  the  most  noted 
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poets.    Now,  vbat  said  Haditi  of  Bt^on,  in  view  of  his  entiDs 
poetical  worka  ?    Here  are  )m  words : 

He  is  an  elegant  but  feeble  writer.  He  wraps  up  obrioos  tboQgbte  in 
the  glittering  cover  of  fine  words ;  be  is  fall  of  enigmas  with  no  meaniBg 
in  them;  is  etudionsly  inverted  and  scrupaooel^  ftirfetched;  and  his 
Terees  are  poetry,  chiefly  becaose  no  particle,  line  or  syllable  of  them 
reads  like  prose.  He  differs  from  Milton  in  this  respect,  who  is  accnsed 
of  having  inserted  a  nnmber  of  prosaic  lines  in  "Paradise  Lost."  Thifl 
kind  of  poetry,  which  is  a  more  minuts  and  ofienaive  species  of  the  Delia 
Cruscan,  is  like  the  g&me  of  asking  what  one's  thonghts  are  like.  It  is 
a  tortuous,  tottering,  wriggling,  fidgetty  translation  of  every  thing  from 
the  vulgar  tongue,  into  all  the  tantalizing,  teasing,  tripping,  lisping 
miminee  piminee  of  the  highest  brilliancy  and  fashion  of  poetical  dictaon. 
The  faBtidiooB  and  languid  reader  is  never  shocked  by  meeting,  from  the 
rarest  chance  in  the  world,  with  a  single  homely  phrase  or  intelligible 
idea.  You  cannot  see  the  thought  &om  the  ambiguity  of  the  language 
the  figure  for  the  finery,  tike  picture  for  the  varnish.  The  whole  ia 
refined  and  frittered  away  into  the  appearance  of  the  most  evanesceat 
brilliancy  and  tremulous  imbecility.  There  is  no  other  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  than  a  want  of  taste  and 
genius  1 

The  reader  who  pins  his  judgment  to  the  sleeve  of  the  critic  will 
be  ii:  a  delightlul  coafiiBioD  after  perusing  these  conflicting  views.  la 
Bogers  "to  be  or  not  to  be"  a  poet,  "that's  the  question;"  but  how 
to  decide  when  critics  of  each  high  repute  are  so  fiir  apart  is  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Hazlitt  introduces  WordeworUi  to  us  in  the  following  style: 

Hie  poetry  is  not  external,  but  internal;  it  does  not  depend  upon  tra- 
dition, or  etory,  or  old  eong;  ha  fumiahee  it  from  his  own  mind  and  his 
own  subject.  He  is  the  poet  of  mere  sentiment  Of  many  of  the  "Lyri- 
oal  Ballads"  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise,  such 
as  "Hart  Leap  Well,"  the  "Banks  of  the  Wye,"  "Poor  Susan,"  parts  of 
the  "Leech  Gatherer,"  the  lines  to  a  "Guckcoo,"  to  a  "Daisy,"  the 
"Complaint,"  several  sonnets,  and  a  hundred  others  of  inconceivable 
beauty,  of  perfect  originality  and  pathos.  They  open  a  finer  and  deeper 
vein  of  thought  and  feeling  than  any  poet  in  modern  times  has  done  or 
attempted.  He  has  produced  a  deeper  impreesipn  and  on  a  smaller  cirdt 
than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries. 

Jeffrey  presenta  as  with  the  same  writer  in  the  following  laugoage, 
q>eaking  of  the  "ExcursioD:" 

This  will  never  do  I  It  bears  no  doubt  the  stamp  of  the  author's  heart 
and  fancy ;  hot  unfortunately  not  so  visibly  as  that  of  his  peculiar  sys- 
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tern.  Hifl  former  paemB  were  intended  to  recommead  tliat  Bystem,  utd 
to  bespeak  favor  for  it  by  their  individnal  merit;  but  this,  we  saq>ect, 
most  be  recommended  by  the  syBtem,  and  can  only  expect  to  eacceed 
where  it  has  b«en  previously  established.  It  is  longer,  weaker,  and  tamer 
than  any  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  other  productions,  with  leoe  boldseea  o£ 
originality,  and  lees  eyen  of  that  exbreme  simplicity  and  lowliness  of 
tone  which  wavered  so  prettily  in  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  between  silli- 
ness and  pathos.  We  have  imitation  of  Gowper,  and  even  of  Milton 
here,  engrafted  on  the  natural  drawl  of  the  Lakers,  and  all  diluted  into 
harmony  by  that  profuse  and  irresistible  wordiness  wbicb  deluges  all  the 
blank  verse  of  this  school  of  poetry  and  lubricates  and  weakens  the  whole 
structure  of  their  style. 

From  these  wide  contrasts  of  opinion,  deliberately  expressed  by 
two  of  the  most  noted  critics  of  any  age,  a  clear  idea  may  be  formed 
of  what  is  meaot  by  tlie  vagaries  of  criticism.  ITor  must  it  be  sap- 
posed  that  these  are  extreme  dtations,  for  examples  could  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied  in  every  department  of  letters.  The  &ct  is,  Babed 
did  not  exhibit  more  confusion  when  the  builders  essayed  to  comom- 
nicate  their  ideas,  after  the  conJbundii^  ci  the  original  laogoage  (A 
man,  than  is  now  witnessed  in  the  so-called  art  of  criticism ;  and  it 
may  be  for  ilie  same  wise  purpose  of  giving  a  wider  diffusion  to  the 
thoughts  of  man  and  to  the  intent  of  erecting  many  lesser  monummts 
of  genius,  instead  of  one  great  structure,  carried  up  so  high  that 
weaker  intellects  would  weary  ere  they  could  reach  the  top  to  enjoy 
the  sunlight  and  range  of  the  summit. 

The  question  may  often  arise  in  the  mind.  To  what  law  of  meotal 
philoeophy  we  are  to  ascribe  this  critical  antagonism?  But  who  can 
give  a  satis&ctory  answer?  An  approximate  idea  may  be  conceived 
when  we  regard  the  variety  of  minds  to  please  and  bo  pleased,  and 
the  infinite  source  &om  whence  pleasure  is  drawn.  Nature  seoois 
to  abhor  monotonies  in  every  department  of  her  domain ;  in  mental 
procesBee  and  emotional  states,  as  w^  as  in  matter;  and  the  old 
adage,  stereotyped  in  our  juvenile  copy  hooka,  "Many  men  of  maoy 
minds,"  is  perhaps  as  good  a  solution  as  can  be  given.  A  plain,  how- 
ever verdant  and  variegated  with  foliage  and  fiowers,  soon  becomes 
tiresome  to  the  eye,  and  we  long  for  a  view  of  objects  which  will 
break  the  ennui  of  the  scene,  a  sight  of  some 

"  Summit  soft  and  itix, 
Clad  in  colors  of  the  air;" 

Or  even  a  prospect  of  beetling  crags  and  broken  rocks, 
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"Which  to  thoM  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown  and  rongh  appear, 

TTonld  yield  a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  wheo  ptuned  by  long  wandemg 
over  an  anvaried  landBcape,  however  beautiful  and  eatrancing  a  first 
view  might  have  been.  "Sameness  tires  every  senae,"  and  "&mil- 
iarity  breeds  contempt,"  are  axioms  learned  before  we  have  advanced 
&r  in  the  journey  of  life.  Too  long  gratification  destroys  the  very 
pleasure  which  a  first  relish  had  power  to  awalten,  and  the  "full  sot^ 
loatheth  the  honey-comb."  A  rose  is  the  very  ^rpe  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  delicious,  but  a  half-hoar's  wuidering  through 

"A  bower  of  roses  by  Bendsmeer's  stream" 

would  sicken  and  pain  the  senses. 

The  same  passion  and  appetite  for  variety  is  developed  in  the  mind, 
and  the  &cultiee  soon  weary  by  unvaried  contemplation.  The  imagi- 
nation is  like  the  bee ;  it  delights  to  roam  firom  flower  to  fiower, 
gatliering  the  sweets  from  them  all,  bat  pines  and  dies  if  confined 
within  the  cell  of  the  sweetest  that  ever  bloomed. 

The  peculiar  relish  of  enjoyment  which  one  may  experience  by  the 
presentation  of  any  given  subject,  will  depend  very  much  upon  his 
personal  idiosyncracy,  habits  of  obeervation,  and  powers  of  mental 
and  emotional  susceptibility.  The  Greenlander  lovoa  his  mountains 
of  ice  and  hut  of  snow;  the  Arab  his  desert  of  garish  and  sterile 
sand;  the  Swiss  clings  to  his  cloud-capped  mountains;  and  the  Briton 
repeats,  in  the  fondness  of  his  affection  for  his  beloved  Albion, 

"Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  nntravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee;" 

While  the  American  sings, 

"  My  country  'tie  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  Isingl" 

An  exchange  would  produce  misery.  Each  one,  with  unabated  affec- 
tion, joins  in  the  song : 

"A  charm  from  the  Bkies  seems  to  hallow  me  there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  not  met  with  elsewhere." 

The  mind  is  thus  formed  by  the  moulds  of  thought  into  which  it  is 
cast,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will,  and  its  outgoings  will  wear  this 
image  aad  superscription. 
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In  this  principle  ve  have  at  leaat  some  due  to  the  variuicea  of 
criticism.  Men  judge  by  vh&t  givee  them  pleasure,  each  from  his 
own  point  of  observation,  and  the  differencea  arise,  not  &oin  any  com- 
posite natore  in  the  thing  observed,  bnt  &om  the  opposite  phases 
-which  made  the  impresBions.  To  one  the  object  was  beheld  in  distant 
perspective,  and  then, 

'"Tie  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  monntain  in  its  asnre  hue." 

Another  takes  a  nearer  view,  and  all  the  illusion  which  so  enraptored 
the  first  is  dissipated  by  the  stem  roughness  of  nature.  One  mind  is 
fitted  to  appreciate  whatever  is  grand  and  sublime.  Such  ui  one 
lovee  to  follow  the  tread  of  mighty  armies,  when  "  firm  paced  and 
slow,"  Uiey  go  forth  to  battle.  He  plunges  into  Milton's  contests  for 
the  sceptre  of  heaven  with  all  tiie  enthusiasm  of  a  real  combatant;  sits 
eatranced  on  the  brow  of  Niagara,  listening  to  its  "voice  of  many 
waters,"  and,  with  Byron,  loves  the  ocean  best  when  "dark  heaving, 
boundless  and  sublime,  it  glasses  iteelf  in  tempests."  Whatever  is 
wild  with  excitement  and  vast  in  action  is  in  harmony  with  the  im- 
pulses of  his  own  soul,  sod  will  be  loved  and  extolled  with  all  tJie 
power  of  thought  and  language. 

Another  sees  nothing  in  such  scenes  to  admire  or  praise.  He  does 
set  like  to  be  "stunned  with  themusic  of  the  spheres,"  His  spirit 
loves  repose  and  feasts  on  retirement. 

"There,  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profener  eye  can  look, 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye 
WhUe  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
At  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  monnuring, 
With  such  consort  aa  they  keep,     • 
Entice  the  dewy  feathered  sleep; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  its  wings  in  airy  stream, 
Of  lively  portratnre  displayed, 
8oftly  on  my  eyelids  laid ; 
And  as  I  wake  sweet  basic  breathe  * 

Above,  about  and  underneath." 

The  author  who  can  embody  these  soft  and  pensive  emotions, 
touches  the  harmonies  of  such  a  soul,  and  the  critic  is  in  r^tures  of 
delight  in  praise  of  the  genius  who  conceived  and  pictured  such 
aspects  of  nature  in  her  more  quiet  moods,  where 
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"Oontentntent  walks  i3a»  sunny  gUde, 
And  f«els  sn  inward  bliaa  spring  o'er  tha  mind, 
Beyond  tke  power  of  kings  to  purchase."' 

Another  heart  is  the  dwelling  place  of  tendemees  and  sympathy ; 
there  is  do  pleasure  but  in  cootinoal  heart  throbbinga ;  the  melting 
mood  is  the  acme  of  bliss.  Such  a  mind  has  no  time  nor  inclinatioD 
to  feel  sublime,  nor  indulge  in  philosophic  meditation,  and  it  shrinks 
from  passive  enjoyraenta.  We  once  heard  an  aathor  of  this  stamp 
of  mind  assert  that  there  is  more  true  poetry  in  tlie  "Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  than  in  "IWadise  Lost,"  and  he  do  doubt  expressed  his  real 
eattmate  of  theae  prodaotions.  He  could  appreciate  the  toutdui^ 
simplicity  of  the  one,  bat  oonld  not  feel  the  sublime  imagination  of  the 
other.  His  heart  was  like  wax,  melting  at  the  first  toudi  of  the  fire 
of  genius;  not  like  the  "burning  bo^,"  wrapt  in  fiamee,  yet  unooD- 


The  critic  who  admires  Wordsworth,  one  of  the  most  ideal  of  poets, 
but  not  the  moot  imaginatiye,  as  some  would  claim,  is  not  apt  to 
praise  Keats  or  Shelley,  who  were  all  imagination  and  but  littie  ideal 
or  philosophic  Those  who  love  the  morbid  and  demoniac  uni^  of 
Byron,  whose  mouth  was  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  have  no  very 
high  relish,  for  Oowper  and  ihose  who  breathe  the  inapirations  of  the 
"moral  muse;"  and  he  who  sighs  and  sobs  over  the  "Sorrows  of 
Werter"  or  "Charlotte  Temple,"  will  hardly  enjoy  reading  the 
"British  Classics."  The  aged  love  Wordsworth,  the  young  admire 
Keats.  The  former  would  pause  and  philosophize  over  a  scene 
of  beauty  in  measured  tropes  and  formal  rhetoric;  the  latter  would 
yield  to  a  wild  abandonment  of  phrensied  delight,  and  in  such  moods 
commit  many  sad  oSences  against  the  roles  in  "such  cases  made  and 
provided." 

It  was  this  Condon  of  Keats  which  so  shocked  the  nerves  of  the 
more  matter  of  fiict  and  mature  Je&ey.  He  could  not  resist  the  de- 
lightful intoxication  of  the  cap,  but  then  it  was  not  filled  and  pre- 
sented in  the  due  form  prescribed  by  the  schools,  and  therefore  was 
aa  offence  to  be  punished  by  the  judges.  It  would  not  do  to  en- 
dorse fillly  the  enthusiastic  style  of  Keats,  for  he,  no  doubt,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  corrected  many  things  in  his  matter  and  manner. 
But  we  love  to  see  these  free  oul^wurings  of  nature.  There  may  be 
loxuriance,  bat  there  will  also  be  a  freeluiesB  and  fragrance  fax  pref- 
erable to  the  stilted  formalities  of  art,  and  which  it  can  never  equal. 
The  coQ&sioQ  has  a  Bymmeby  more  pleasing  than  the  sti&ees  of  art^ 
fidal  arrangement.    It  is 
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"  Ethereal,  fltuhed,  and  lik«  a  thiobldng  star 
Seen  amid  the  sapphire!" 

No  one  can  doubt  tlie  inflqences  of  education  in  biassing  the  judg- 
luBnt.  Man's  heart  is  a  universal  mirror,  which  receives  the  exact 
image  of  erer;  object  which  passes  before  it,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  heart  always  retains  more  or  lees  of  the  oatlines.  Educate  the 
mind  under  the  genial  inflaences  of  a  beautiful  landscape  and  sonnj 
akiee  and  it  will  partake  of  their  warmth  and  beauty^  and  such  pic- 
tores  will  always  excite  to  renewed  admiration.  But  let  one  ever 
look  upon  a  duik  moraaa,  a  slimy  pond,  or  hear  the  discord  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  he  will  be  prepared  to  sing  of  "thick  horrors"- 
and  "Stygian  pools,"  and  to  admire  what  may  have  a  back  ground 
that  would  make  others  to  "shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart." 

The  pleasurable  emotions  excited  by  the  harmonies  of  verse  will 
materii^y  influence  the  caitic.  If  he  has  been  tr»ned  in  the  nic^ 
distinctions  of  the  schools  he  will  look  for  that  artistic  perfectios  which 
knows  no  discord,  sor  allows  of  vulgar  chords  in  its  grand  sympho-  ' 
uies.  Every  word  and  idea,  like  the  atoaee  in  Solomon's  tomple, 
must  be  fitted  for  the  work  in  the  quarry  of  the  brain,  ready  to 
&11  harm(HUDU8ly  into  their  places  at  the  bidding  of  die  imagination. 
If  a.chasto  and  devout  pupil  of  nature,  he  will  love  the  rustic  sim- 
plici^  of  Bums,  where  the  melody  seems  to  court  the  very  words 
used,  and  lies  along  the  sentencea  as  music  thrills  along  the  strings  of 
an  instrument, 

"  In  many  a  winding  bont 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

Who  that  has  felt  tlie  witching  spell  of  Irving's  melodious  num- 
bers, which  "wing  their  musical  flight"  up  to  the  very  stars,  as  clear 
and  sweet  as  the  trill  of  the  morning  lark,  oould  endure  with  com- 
placency the  "rough  Teutonic  jar"  of  Carlyle's  compound  words  and 
many-angled  sentences? 

Some  will  love  the  clangor  when  Bevenge  gives  a  fiill  blast  of  the 
"war  denouncing  trumpet;"  while  others  take  more  pleasure  when 
Jay  makes  ecstatic  music  with  his  "brisk  awakening  viol;"  yet 
trumpet  and  viol  may  be  played  with  equal  skill. 

In  no  department  of  literature  ia  this  variance  of  judgment  so  cou- 
gpicuoos  as  in  that  of  poetry,  both  as  to  the  essential  elements  of 
poetry  and  the  ability  of  those  who  seek  to  give  them  metrical  em- 
bodiment.   We  shall  therefore  give  a  passing  notice  to  the  subject. 

That  there  ia  such  a  thing  as  poetry,  no  one  will  for  moment  quee- 
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tion.  We  see  it,  ws  hear  it,  ve  feel  it.  It  oomes  to  na  through  the 
hre&th,  as  Te  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  It  is  all  around  and 
all  above  va,  blending  its  varied  beauties  and  mingling  its  melodious 
voices;  hat  when  we  ask  the  critic  what  it  is,  a  new  con^iou  of 
.  tongaee  takes  place,  as  the  variona  schools  give  dieir  conflicting 
r«eponseB.  The  fact  is,  we  have  given  a  name  to  something  the  moet 
obvious  of  all  Uiings,  and  yet  are  unalale  to  tell  wherein  this  obvious- 
ness consists.  At  least  all  efforts  hitherto  to  solve  this  long  standing 
question  in  literature  have  resulted  about  as  satis&ctorily  a£  the  dis- 
pute among  the  travellers  respecting  the  color  of  the  chameleon's  skin. 
This  difierent  and  seemingly  discordant  testimony  arises  not  so  mnch 
from  a  wilful  mis^prehension  on  the  part  of  the  disputants,  nor  &om 
any  capricious  elements  in  the  revelations  of  poetry,  but  from  the 
varied  media  through  which  the  observations  have  been  made  and 
the  objects  and  combinations  in  which  the  contending  parties  have 
f^ven  the  poetical  principle  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  From 
these  considerations  the  various  schools  of  poetry  have  had  their 
origin ; — every  one  giving  a  definition  to  suit  its  standard  of  taste  and 
investing  those  objects  with  the  inherent  elements  of  poetry  which 
coDtribnte  moet  to  their  own  gratification.  All  this  is  well  enough, 
bnt  the  difficulty  is  that  each  school  has  mailifested  a  disposition  to 
traduce  and  discard  all  others,  proclaiming  their,  stupidity  and  pre- 
sumption, and  handing  them  down  to  posterity  as  unauthorized  in- 
traders  into  the  consecrated  temple  of  the  Muses. 

The  wide  dominions  of  natnre  tmd  imagination  have  been  care- 
fully explored  and  their  numberless  objects  and  combinations  classi- 
fied into  poetical  and  unpoetical,  every  classification  difiaring  according 
to  the  canon  of  taste  adopted  by  the  classifier,  until  we  have  such  a 
diversity  of  systems  and  theories,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find 
any  one  by  which  to  try  the  merita  of  a  new  production  that  wiH 
satisfy  all  readers  of  poetry. 
Prentice  says  that  poetry  is, 

A  smile,  a  tear,  a  longing  after  the  things  of  eternity.  It  lives  in  all 
created  existences — in  man  and  every  object  that  Burrounds  him.  There 
is  poetry  in  the  gentle  influences  of  love  and  affection — in  the  quiet 
broisdingB  of  the  soul  over  the  memories  of  early  years,  and  the 
thongbte  of  that  glory  which  chains  our  spirits  te  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise. There  is  poetry,  too,  in  the  harmonies  of  nature.  It  glitters  in 
the  wave,  the  rainbow,  the  lightning,  and  the  star;  its  cadence  is  heard 
in  the  thunder  of  the  cataract ;  ite  softer  tones  go  sweetly  up  from  the 
thousand-voiced  bards  of  the  wind,  and  the  cloud  and  sky  go  fleetiDg 
over  us  to  the  music  of  ite  melodies.    There  is  not  a  moonlight  ray  that 
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QOmdB  down  npon  tlie  stream  or  liill,  nor  breeze  calliiig  &om  its  bine  ur, 
thrown  to  the  birds  of  the  anmmer  Tallies,  or  sounding  through  midnight 
rain  its  low  and  mournful  dirge  over  the  perished  flowers  of  spring;  not 
&  cloud  bathing  itself  like  i.a  angel  vision  in  the  rosy  blushes  of  autnma 
twilight;  nor  a  rock  glowing  in  the  yellow  starlight,  as  if  dreaming  of 
Eden  land,  but  is  full  of  the  beautiful  radiance  of  poetiy  I  It  is  the  sonl 
of  being.  The  earth  and  heaven  are  quickened  by  its  spirit,  and  the 
h«aTingB  of  the  great  deep,  in  tempest  and  oalm,  are  but  its  ascent  and 
myBterious  workings  I 

This  is  poetry,  and  it  is  very  beautiful,  bat  it  doee  not  define  the 
principle.  Griawold  and  Poe  told  ub  that  poetry  "w  tke  rhythmioal 
ereatwn  of  beauty."  But  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  covers  bat 
a  small  part  of  l^e  ground, — imaginative  and  deecriptive  poetry, — 
while  a  large  share  of  poetical  lit^^ure  is  wholly  emotional  and  can 
Dot  come  under  iliis  definition.  Buskin's  definition,  which  he  tdls  us 
was  given  ^iler  much  reflection,  is  as  follows :  "  7%«  auggeatwn,  by  the 
imoffinatimi,  of  noble  groundt  for  noble  emotions."  If  any  one  can 
see  its  appropri&teneee,  we  readily  admit  his  superior  discernment. 

Were  we  called  apon  to  give  a  definition,  it  would  be  stated  thus; 
Poetry  embodiea  the  noblest  ideas  and  strongest  emotions  in  the  chastett 
metrioal  langvage.  But  this  only  advances  a  generaJ  principle.  After 
all  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  moment,  so  long  aa  we  have  the  thing 
itself  and  possess  a  capability  to  enjoy  it.  Poetry  is  too  subtile  and  all 
pervasive  to  be  cramped  into  a  sentence,  or  confined  to  a  few  objects  (tc 
mental  states.  The  fact  is,  th&poetic  principle  does  not  so  much  exist  in 
a  given  object,  as  in  the  point  and  light  in  which  we  view  it,  and  our 
capadty  to  draw  on  the  powers  of  imagination  to  array  the  imp^eot 
and  r^  with  the  semblance  and  perfections  of  an  ideal  existence. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  no  reason  why  one  object  is  not  as 
susceptible  of  poetical  investitore  as  another.  Thus  &r  the  disciples 
of  the  Lake  school  are  undoabtedly  correct.  One  inu^nation  may  be 
capable  of  seeing  as  much  poetry  in  a  "Scotch  Pedlar"  as  another  can 
in  a  "Don  Joan;"  in  the  draTnoHs  personxs  of  the  parish  workhouse 
as  in  the  fair  ladies  and  plumed  knights  of  a  royal  tournament;  the 
whole  poetical  effect  depending  upon  the  ideal  creations  which  the 
im^;ination  may  form  &om  the  suggestive  real;  and  aa  the  beholder's 
taste  is  the  sole  arbiter,  the  decision  will  be  in  accordance  with  what 
be  may  conceive  to  be  the  moat  agreeable  to  himself,  without  regarding 
the  opinions  which  others  may  form  from  a  contemplation  of  the  same 
subject.  Now  it  does  not  appear  a  hard  task  for  a  truthful  observer 
to  invest  the  discarded  beggar  of  the  poor  house,  or  the  moralizing 
pedlar  of  the  "  Excursion"  with  more  of  the  truly  sublime  than  is  seen 
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in  the  bdted  mrrion  of  the  bwttl&-field,  <»*  ihe  jeveled  liangera-on  of 
a  court.  The  fint  are  subjects  of  miefbrtune  and  neglect,  yet  patient 
in  Boffering,  contented  in  poverty,  confident  in  hope,  and  cheerfijll; 
looking  forward  to  a  peaceful  and  and  happy  fnture;  while  the  latter 
are  gilded  mockeries,  who  in  prosperity  are  never  satisfied,  in  adver- 
sity never  resigned ;  to  whemi  death  ia  moat  unwelcome,  and  the  Aiture 
gives  no  promise.  Poetry  is  especdally  designed  to  listen  the  bar--, 
dens  that  press  on  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  to  soothe  the  broked 
heart,  to  cheer  the  lowly  pilgrim  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  adversity, 
and  it  comes  with  special  benedictions  to  the  poor  and  soaring  as 
they  sing, 

"We  will  be  patient  and  sMoage  the  feeling 
We  may  not  wholly  stay ; 
By  edlence  sanctiiying,  not  concealing, 
The  grief  that  mnet  have  way." 

But  with  many  writers  and  readers  poetry  in  honest  rags  is 
spomed  from  the  outer  courts,  while  vice  in  tinsel  and  feathers  is 
ushered  into  the  inner  sanctuary. 

Wordsworth  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Lake  school.  When 
he  entered  upon  his  literary  career  he  found  poetry  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
The  strong  and  imaginative  style  of  the  days  of  IHizabeth  had  passed 
away,  and  the  Laura  Matildas  and  Orlandos  of  what  Qifford  styled  the 
"  Delia  Cruscan"  Bchool  were  repeating  their  rhymed  nothings  to  auiv 
felting.  From  such  an  aesociation  his  soul  shrank  with  all  the  repug- 
nance of  truth.  Cowper  and  Bums  had  been  to  him  as  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness.    At  ihe  same  time 

"The  still  sad  mnsic  of  humanity" 

was  thrilling  his  sympathizing  heart,  calling  up 

"Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

The  influence  of  this  state  of  things  shaped  the  resolves  of  Words- 
worth, and  led  to  an  earnest  effort  to  revolutionize  the  subjects  and 
forms  of  poetry  and  of  society  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  com- 
menced with  an  indomitable  spirit,  but  we  much  doubt  whether  he 
anticipated  the  extremes  to  which  he.  was  finally  carried.  This  was 
more  the  result  of  the  bitter  oppostion  which  he  encountered  than  tlie 
necessary  consequences  of  his  theory.  This,  it  is  true,  invested  every 
thing  with  the  poetic  element  and  gave  to  his  style  the  verbiage  of 
the  peasant's  vemaciilar  without  its  naturalnesB,    It  has  already  be^ 
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shown  that  the  poetic  principle  doea  not  so  much  exist  in  the  ohject 
aa  in  the  light  in  which  we  view  it  and  the  Cfq»city  to  invest  the  real 
with  the  perfections  of  an  ideal  exist^ce.  Bat  Wordsworth  erred  in 
alwa^B  poshii^  his  theory  to  the  loweat  eztronee  of  contrast. 

The  true  poet  should  be  faithful  to  his  g^  and  calling,  despite  the 
"critic  folk,"  who  generally  only  exhibit  how  mnch  easier  it  is  to  pull 
down  than  to  build  up.  His  misaion  is  a  high  and  holy  one,  and  ho 
should  address  himself  to  hia  work  with  consdentions  regard  to  his 
responsibility.  The  poet  who  works  for  his  work's  sake,  who  can  en- 
ter into  the  arcana  of  the  sonl  and  embody  in  clear  images  the  myste- 
rious world  which  lies  hidden  b^iind  its  veilings,  will  ever  find 
readers  to  do  him  reverenoe^  and  will  leave  hia  impress  on  the  annala 
of  the  heart. 

And  just  here  we  must  refer  to  some  remarks  of  Buskin,  althongh 
it  may  seem  presumptnooa  to  question  any  opinions  expressed  by  one 
whose  words  have  ibe  force  of  aphoriama.  Tet  when  a  great  mind 
ia  obviously  wrong  it  is  no  great  task  for  a  weaker  one  to  show  it, 
which'  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case  to  which  reference  is  made.  It 
was  precisely  a  similar  instance  when  Dr.  Johnson  asserted  that, 
"Pie^,  or  the  intaroourse  between  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot 
be  poeticaU"  Who  would  stop  to  ahow  the  utter  absurdity  of  this 
statoneat,  with  the  I^ahns  or  a  hymn-book  in  hie  hand  ?  Kuskin 
declares  most  emphatically  that  he  admits  bat  two  orders  of  poets, 
no  third,  and  only  a  select  number  of  the  admitted  classes.  His  two 
orders  a^e  designated  "  2^  Ch-eaiive,  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Dante," 
and  "  ITie  S^eeUve  or  I'ere^>twe,  Wordsworth,  Eeata,  Tennyson." 
In  oar  simplid^  we  had  thoo^t  that  poetry  properly  sustained  a 
natural  relation  to  muaic;  hat  it  seems  that  we  have  labored  under 
an  entire  mistake,  that  poetry  has  literally  a  higher  range  and  dis- 
dains toBto(^  L}frie  poetry  waa  the  first  in  order  of  time,  and  is  yet 
held  by  every  oiaety-nine  oat  of  a  hundred  as  first  in  importance. 
By  BO  possible  oonstniction  of  &ctB  can  this  order  come  under  hia 
elssBificati<»i.  It  is  not  creative.  Nor  is  it  the  result  of  reflection,  but 
of  passion  or  emotion.  It  egresses  what  is  felt.  It  is  but  the  outgush- 
ingof  man's  emotional  nature.  When  Miriam  and  her  sister  choristers 
struck  tiieir  loud  cymbals  and  sung  the  triumphs  of  Jehovah  at  the 
Bed  Sea,  this  order  of  poetry  had  its  earthly  incarnation,  a  date  some- 
what more  ancient  thiui  Homer  or  Wordsworth. 

One  of  our  most  gifted  poets  gives  us  a  traer  theory  and  a  juster 
criticism  in  some  lines  which  are  read  oftener  and  more  highly  appre- 
inated  than  many  of  his  longer.and  loftier  imaginative  flights,  because 
th^  find  an  echo  in  every  human  heart. 
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"Oome  read  to  me  §ome  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  reatlew  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thonghta  of  day. 

NiAfrom  the  ffrand  old  matten. 

Not  from  the  barda  tubltTne, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  oonidots  of  time. 

Bead  from  tome  humbler  poet, 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 

As  ahoweis  &om  the  clonda  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start; 

Who  through  long  days  of  labor. 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  eool  the  mnaio 

Of  wonderful  melodies." 

Indeed  the  Bonga  ajid  poeoiB  which  are  canonized  in  the  memory  sod 
heart,  for  the  largest  part,  are  thoae  which  boaat  only  this  humble 
origin.  We  laud  the  genius  who  produces  the  grand  and  sablimd, 
bat  Jove  the  poet  vho  gives  us  the  sweet  vibrations  of  the  leaser 
strings  of  homanity.  Each  poet  has  a  style  of  his  own,  a  pecoliar  gift, 
which  it  is  his  province  and  duty  to  cultivate,  and  that  this  indimd- 
uality  so  fiir  from  being  a  defect  of  genius,  is  his  divine  diploma, 
authenticating  his  high  calling  as  one  of  earth's  sweet  singers. 

However  wide  the  extremes  of  the  reviews  may  be,  it  of  itself 
proves  no  defect  in  literature,  nor  does  it  always  indicate  that  the 
critics  have  been  guilty  of  ignorance  or  misapprehension.  It  only 
iUostratee  the  drift  of  th^  taatee  and  the  sourcee  of  their  chief  intel- 
lectual' enjoyment.  It  further  shows  that  a  fixed  and  nnalterable 
canon  of  criticism  is  impracticable  and  parha^s  nndesirahle.  The 
principles  of  science 'and  religion  rec^uire  fixed  laws,  that  mtist  not 
give  place  to  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  but  taste  demands  an  unlimited 
range,  where  it  can  expatiate  at  large,  free  from  check  or  trammeL 
The  lover  of  the  simple  ballad  will  not  be  likely  to  fully  appreciate 
the  grand  and  stately  epic,  nor  will  the  wonder-working  imaginatiw' 
stoop  from  its  lofty  contemplations  for 

"  Aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song." 

But  the  field  is  ample  for  all  and  the  provision  for  enjoyment  most 
abundant.    The  great  end  is  that  each  and  all  may  be  satisfied  with  a 
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fall  measiire  of  tliat  'which  pleases  best.  To  be  a  good  critic  requires, 
more  than  for  any  thing  else,  a  uniTeraal  goniuS.  He  mast  have  the 
amplest  endowments  of  nature,  the  mdeet  range  and  nioeet  culture, 
and  the  greatest  fiuniliarity  irith  ereiy  school  of  art,  and  then  be 
aUa  to  shov  how  nearly  the  artist  or  author  has  f^^urozimated  the 
highest  known  Btandarda.  His  ofiSce  ia  not  simply  to  find  blemishes, 
crto  present  a  few  salient  paaaageafio' admiration.  This  a  tyro  can  do. 
The  views  should  be  broad,  comprehensive  and  trae, — to  nature  and 
truth  sternly  just,  yet  to  human  weakness  and  imperfection  merciful, 
remembering  that  he  also  is  sorrotmded  with  like  infirmities.  Was 
Johnson  a  just  critic  when  he  declared  that  "Paradise  Lost"  was  a 
poem  remarkable  only  for  its  great  length?  Byron's  recipe  for  com- 
pounding  critics  is  still  extant.  Henoe  they  are  as  pleu^  as  quack 
medidnes,  aad  quite  as  great  a  humbug. 

In  order  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  ire  most 
understand  something  of  the  characteristics  of  the  times.  That  is, 
we  must  look  outside  the  book  to  find  the  mould  in  which  it  had  its 
shapings.  Each  age  has  its  literary  types  and  hobbies.  One  has  its 
edc^uee  and  pasWals;  another  abounds  in  sonnets  and  sentiment- 
alism,  whUs  yet  a«third  is  productive  of  epics  and  tragedies.  Now 
the  critic  must  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  during  each  of  these 
transition  periods,  before  he  can  tell  where  tiie  victory  belongs.  ^V^e 
have  often  queried  what  will  be  the  judgment  formed  by  future  ages 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Contrasts  alternate  so  rapidly  and 
contend  so  tenaciously  for  supremacy  as  to  make  the  world  appear 
a  stupendous  paradox.  If  we  can  boast  the  most  splendid  discove- 
ries in  the  arts  and  sciences,  rapid  and  liberal  efibrts  for  the  im- 
proveokent  of  society,  we  must  also  confess  to  tiie  most  absurd  revela- 
tions  of  stupidity  and  sentimentalism.  Absurdities  which  would  die- 
grace  a  kraal  of  Hottentots  are  found  side  by  side  with  manifestations 
of  wisdom  and  genius  which  would  adorn  a  paradise  of  angels.  If' 
hundreds  gather  to  listen  -to  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  statesmen 
and  orators,  or  the  teachings  of  philosophers  and  divines,  thousands 
are  also  attracted  by  the  snapping  of  a  medium's  joints  or  the  myste- 
rious jumpings  of  a  table.  If  we  erect  "storied  urn  and  animated 
bust"  over  the  remains  of  departed  heroes,  there  are  those  who  are 
emulous  to  harness  themselves  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  a  painted 
court«zan,  simply  because  she  can  outrage  modesty  and  twirl  round 
poised  on  hra  great  toe.  To  keep  in  order,  we  get  into  disorder.  lu 
advocating  liberty,  we  manifest  the  most  odious  tyranny.  In  a 
heated  se^  for  toleration,  the  greatest  intolerance  is  exhibited;  and  in 
the  furor  of  benevolence,  the  most  obvious  laws  of  charity  are  n^lected. 
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The  old  writen,  f^ose  vorks  have  beeo  so  long  admitted  into  t^e 
claeaica  of  oor  longoage,  r^arded  the  world  t&  mankisd  as  the  wxsf^ 
of  th»r  obeervatioD,  from  whJdi  bonndlees  field  ihey  drew  their 
graphic  pictures  of  life  aod  charactOT,  in  vhidi  tliey  hare  been  iol* 
lowed  by  Irving  and  a  very  few  o&ere  of  our  American  aatbois.  A 
landscapo  to  please  most  have  all  its  parts  harmonioiislj  presented. 
And  mnch  the  largest  share  (A  the  literature  of  the  preeent  day  fiuls  to 
please  from  the  want  (A  oongruity.  The  pictorea  may  be  life-like  ae 
far  as  they  go,  bat  tiie  mind  and  heart  are  surfeited  with  kitchen  scenes 
and  prison  tableaoB,  with  pick-pocket  tactics  and  piratical  heaynseii, 
with  Jacob  FaitMils  and  Zw3t.  Shepherds,  Lee  Miserablee  and  Lans 
Veneris,  Little  Eatys,  Ndls,  Lamp  Lighters  and  Matdi  Girls,  and 
we  long  £»  a  peep  onoe  more  at  scenes  whose  moral  shadings  shall 
have  other  accessions  than  poverty,  pirates  and  loose  virtne. 

We  might  prolong  ibis  discosaion  to  almost  any  length  and  not 
overdo  the  subject,  but  space  will  not  admit  and  it  most  be  left  to 
other  pages  and  abler  hands. 

A  moderate  acquaintance  wiili  the  true  philosophy  of  criticism 
will  not  only  enable  one  more  folly  to  enjoy  what  ,18  worthy  fA  gm- 
eral  perusal,  but  also  to  detect  fitlsehood  and  groesneBs,  however 
gilded  by  style  or  transfused  with  passion,  and  bring  back,  at  least  the 
Christian  reader,  to  the  "pore  wdl  of  Snglish  ondefiled." 

BiDBEr  Dteb. 

FSILADILPEIA,  PXXB. 
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HAVINQ-  (^TBn  in  the  preceding  nombar  of  tte  QtJABTBELT  an 
oadine  view  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  Bcriptond  doctrine 
eoncerning  tlie  conBtitation  of  man,  ve  now  propose  to  ezamiae  Bome 
of  the  leading  Scriptural  passages  which  bear  on  thia  important  topic 
Ventoring  to  refer  the  reader  to  onr  preceding  paper  for  an  e^lana- 
tion  <rf  terms  and  a  general  etatemBDt  of  oar  views,  we  proceed  at 
(Mioe  with  our  examination. 

I.  !I%e  Lord  God  formed  man  of  Ote  dtut  <if  Ae  ffrmmd,  and 
breathed  into  hia  nostrila  the  breath  {f  l^e  ;  and  man  &«oam«  a  liomg 
mnU. — Omrasis  ii.  7.' 

Here  are  three  statements,  each  affirming  a  distinct  facA.  The 
qaestioQ  aiises :  Bo  these  statements  express  three  independent  &cts, 
or  only  two, — the  last  statement  expreasiog  tlie  resolt  of  bringing 
together  the  first  two  &ct8  ?  The  Received  Version  implies  the  latter. 
How  &r  the  translators  may  have  been  anconsdoosly  biased  in  this 
interpretation  by  the  dnalistic  theory  then  and  still  current  concern- 
ing the  constitataon  of  man,  we  do  not  preeome  to  say.    This  much 

I A  cnriooa  tradition  tiiits  *moDg  that  nmukkbte  p«^1«,  the  Emai:  "Oodtook  Aimill 
iaec«  of  hit  o«n  life,  blow  into  the  nostrili  of  hii  wa  and  dan|htar,  ami  iktf  bwMM  liriag 
bwngt,  and  v«n  imUj  httmui." 
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at  least  is  certain:  it  is  the  interpreter's  bosinees  to  search  for  the 
meaning  of  the  Divine  Int^irer  as  indicated  in  the  words  and  sng- 
geeted  by  other  Bcriptoral  passages,— not  to  tint  the  Inspirer's  mean- 
ing with  hit  own.  Keither  let  ns  be  misled  by  the  term  "  became"  in 
this  passage.  We  have  referred  the  text  to  one  of  the  most  distingmshed 
Hebraists  of  thvconntry,  and  althon^  we  have  no  right  to  claim  him 
as  the  patron  of  our  views,  we  have  his  anthori^  for  saying  that  the 
term  here  rendered  beearM  mi^t  with  equal  propriety  have  been 
rendered  vxu.  The  same  scholar  has  kindly  sent  ns'a  translation  of 
the  passage  which  we  sabjoin :  "  And  Jehovah  God  formed  the  man  of 
dust  from  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  bis  noetrils  [the]  life-hreath, 
and  the  man  became  (or  was)  a  living  sool." 

'  Availing  ooiselvea  of  the  light  cast  by  Apostolic  Scripture  on  Ihe 
constitntion  of  man,  we  think  we  find  in  this  passage  a  recognilion  of 
his  three-fold  nature.' 

We  regard  the  text  as  affirming  three  independent  yet  c5ordinate 
lacts.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  the  body,  formed  of  dust  insa. 
the  ground ;  at  the  other  extreme  we  have  the  pneuma,  in-breathed 
by  the  Holy  One;  connecting  the  two — acting  as  the  nidus  for  Ihem 
to  dwell  in — ^holding  them  so  to  speak  in  solution, — ^we  have  the  psyche 
or  vital  and  sentient  principle  common  to  man  and  animals.  We  do 
not  then  regard  the  "living  soul"  as  a  oonsequent  or  product  of 
the  onion  of  body  and  pnenma,  Man  would  have  been  a  "living 
soul"  had  he  received  from  God  no  pneuma  or  inspiration — just  aa 
the  animals  aroond  him  were  "living  souls."*  Man's  pecoliarity  aa 
distinguished  from  brutes  comes  oat  in  the  second  statement  of  the 
text:  God  "breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  life-breath."  We  lay  no 
very  special  stress  on  the  phrase  rendered  "  breath  of  life"  considered 

>  0[  conna  we  do  not  mMa  to  t>«  nndeittood  h  affirming  tliit  {xjc^  lod  pnoiuui  an  dit- 
tiact  gnbftMioM  or  gannost.  Tho  diatiDOtioB  b«tvMn  th«tn,  M  v«  oonciiTa,  ii  ph«nom«iiil, 
rathoT  thui  oanatitntion*].  W«  do  not  know  vli»t  oonstitatM  bonuui  p«noiuli^.  And  till 
thia  lucinating,  moat  baffliog,  problam  U  Mired,  it  doa  not  twooms  oi  to  dimw  miBToacopia 
deflnitioni.  We  nuty  rentoTB,  howaTor,  to  ikj  m  much  h  tliii:  Tha  diffarence  latwten 
pajclia  and  pDanmft  ia  a  differenoe  in  function  and  in  manifaatation  or  upacL  Uao'i  inner 
natura  ia  a  Ztiaa%  Bifrona,  with  a  pajchical  or  haman,  earthward  aide,  and  a  pneDDiBtia,  or 
dirine,  haavanwiid  aide.  Ona  thing  we  mnat  inaiat  on :  Has  ia  a  nnity,  not  a  plnralit;.  It 
it  for  thia  T*i7  leaaon  that  we  have  ao  aompnlanalj  naed  in  thii  diamuaton  tha  tetm  anthio- 
pologr — n^arding  suui  aa  an  integar,  not  m  a  trichotomj.  Soma,  pa^ohe  and  pnanma  do  not 
conatitDta  a  trinity,  but  a  nni^.  Nor  ii  complexity  of  ttnotnra  inoonsiitent  with  nni^  of 
indirida^ty.  Man  ia  more  than  a  bar*  unit.  Ba  ia  a  nni^.  An  atom  of  oxygen,  (aaaiiai 
ing  that  oxygen  ia  atiiolly  an  alemant,)  ia  only  a  unit  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  foiming  a  mole- 
cola  of  water  i*  a  nni^.  Aa  diflisTence  af  toanda  ia  aaaential  to  harmony,  ao  complexity  ia 
eaaential  to  onity.  And  the  greal«r  the  eomplaiity,  tha  bighar  the  nnity.  The  animalcnle  ia 
to  aimple  in  atrnotnre  aa  to  be  aouoaly  abore  a  nnit  or  a  monad.  Kan,  t^  mott  oonplaz  of 
ttractnres,  TaaliMa  Uw  highaat  ooiweptian  of  an  earthly  Baity. 
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by  itself,  althoagli  we  believe  that  an  ezaminatioit  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  it  occutb*  will  show  that  it  is  invariably  applied  either  to 
God  or  man — ^never  to  brutea.  But  we  do  lay  epedal  emphaBis  on 
the  verb  rwidered  breathed : — a  mysterious  act  of  Deity  which,  what- 
ever it  may  mean,  is  never  assert^  in  connection  with  brutes.  Man 
alone  has  the  inspiration  of  Deity.  This  is  the  august  peculiarity 
whit^  separates  him  discretdvely  and  everlastingly  &om  the  animn.! 
creation.    "Thoa  hast  made  him  to  lack  little  of  Divinity."* 

Bat  although  the  three-fold  nature  of  man  seems  to  be  thus  dis- 
tinctly recognized  on  the  very  first  ^age  of  the  Scriptural  acconnt  of 
his  creation,  yet,  for  reasons  asaignod  in  our  previous  paper,  the  doo- 
trine,  so  fur  as  the  element  of  the  pneuma  is  conc^ned,  lies  almost 
entirely  in  ab^ance  thronghoat  iho  Old  Testament  revelation.  We 
do  not  therefore  lay  any  special  strees  on  onr  passage,  save  as  it  is 
illominated  by  tJie  light  of  snbeeqaent  Bcriptures.  In  &ct  since  the 
course  of  Divine  revelation  has  ever  been  marked  by  a  progressive 
unfolding  of  what  it  had  always  genninally  contained,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  e^lained  by  the  Epistles, 
not  the  Epistles  by  the  Pentateuch.  Accordingly,  since  it  is  to  Apos- 
tolic Scripture  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  tJie  true  anthropology, 
we  shall  select  the  remainder  of  our  passages  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

n.  And  80  U  18  written,  the  first  man  Adam  vxu  made  a  living 
wul;  the  latt  Adam  vxu  made  a  gvdekemruf  sjnriL" — ^I  CoBiKTHiAirs 
XV.  45. 

We  approach  this  text  with  timidity,  for  it  opois  a  transcendent 
theme.  Nevertheless  as  the  distinction  between  psyche  and  pnenma 
coqieB  oat  here  if  anywhere,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  evade  it. 
Reminding  the  reader  that  it  is  easier  to  ask  questions  than  to 
answer  ihem,  and  that  this  may  be  one  of  tiie  pasaagea  to  which  Peter 
alludes  when  he  speaks  of  his  beloved  brother  Paul  as  having  written 
certain  things  hard  to  be  nnderstood,  we  submit  the  following  consid- 
erations as  hints  which  may  help  towards  a  solution. 

Note  then  aa  a  dne  for  the  whole  discussion  that  the  apostle  is 
hen  setting  forth  the  dignity  of  the  resurrection  body.  "It  is  sown 
in  craraption:  it  is  rused  in  incormption.  It  is  sown  in  dishonor:  it 
is  raised  in  glory.    It  is  sown  in  weakness:  it  is  raised  in  power.    It 

'Oeuadi  iL  T;  Tii22;  Dantorooomj  zz.  IS;  Jothos  z,  40;  zL  II,  14;  11  Sanital  zzii. 
16;  I  King*  zr.29;  XTii.  17;  Job  it.  9;  utL4i  zzviL  S;  zzzii.  8;  zzziiL4;  zzzIt.  U; 
zzzTU.  10;  pMlmzfiiilS;  oL  0;  FtotwIm  zz.  87 ;  lKufthlL22;  xxx-SS;  zlii.  S;  IviL  U; 
Dmu«1  t.  23 ;  z.  17.  ■  Fiain  Tui.  6. 
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is  sown  a  ps^^diical  body :  it  is  isised  a  pneomatic  body."  Aa  there 
is  a  psychical  body  aoited  to  the  infarior  part  of  our  nature,  bo  there 
is  a  pQemnatic  body  soitod  to  the  Boperior  part  of  oar  Baton.  The 
apostle's  point  is  that  the  ibture  body  of  the  redeemed  irill  be  inoom- 
parably  noblar  than  the  present;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
fotnre  life  the  pnenmaor  nobler  part  of  man's  nature  will  be  SDprwn^ 
Thereas  in  this  life  the  psyche  or  lover  part  (£  man's  natm^e,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  regenerate,  is  the  characteristic  principle.  Maroorsr, 
he  asserts  that  this  is  no  new  feet  obtruding  into  the  world  as  a  oon- 
sequence  of  sin,  bat  it  is  as  old  as  Adam  himself.  "And  so  it  is  writ- 
ten; the  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  Uving  psyche."  It  was  ia-> 
wroo^t  as  a  oonstitatiTe  pert  c^  the  original  sdhema  of  things  that 
the  lower  should  precede  the  higher,  the  inferior  tiie  ^perior,  the 
psyche  the  pnemna,  the  first  Adam  the  second  Adam.  That  was 
not  first  which  is  [meamatic,  bnt  that  whi<^  is  psychical,  and  after- 
ward that  which  is  pneumatic.  This  is  the  uniTeraal  law;  and 
Adam,  although  sinless,  was  no  exception  to  it. 

Observe  however  that  when  the  f^toetle  says  the  first  man  Adam 
was  made  a  Uving  psyche,  we  must  not  understand  him  as  imjdying 
that  Adam  was  created  with  only  a  psychical  natoreL  Adam  was 
created,  as  we  think  the  text  already  oonsidarad  declare:^  with  scxna, 
psyche  and  pneuma:  that  is,  a  complete  man.  But  in  declaring  that 
he  was  made  a  hving  psyche,  the  apostle  is  describing  him  only  char-  * 
acterizingly:  that  is  to  say,  by  the  trait  which  meet  prominently 
marked  him.  For  instcuice:  when  we  say  of  a  man  "he  is  all 
nerve,"  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  he  has  muscle,  or  bone,  <x 
bnun,  or  heart.  We  only  mean  to  say  that  his  nervous  system 
specially  characterizes  him.  Bo  also^when  Paul  declares  ^t  Adam 
was  made  a  living  psyche  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  made 
without  a  pneuma  any  more  than  without  a  body.  He  simply  de- 
scribee him  by  that  trait  or  principle  which  was  domiQan^  in  him  as  a 
erecUwre  plaeed  vmder  eondiHona  ofjarogreaa;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  crea- 
ture placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  discipline,  growth,  and  so  of  rela- 
tuve  imperfection,  or  imperfection  compared  with  the  state  of  life  to 
which  he  might  by  a  life  of  righteousness  attain.  Howbeit  that  was 
not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward 
that  which  is  spiritual.  First  the  psychical;  then  the  pneumatic 
-This  was  the  law  fur  the  sinless  Adam  not  less  than  for  us.  And  the 
iqxMtle's  assertion  is  that  Adam  was  made  a  creature  in  whom  at  the 
outset  the  peyche  was  the  characteristic  principle. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  Adam  was  made  a  living 
psyche?  Or  to  put  the  question  in  a  more  general  form:  what  is  the 
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Boiiptaral  use  of  the  tenns  psyclie  and  pneoma?  Contentii^  our* 
Belvea  here  with  coodsest  BtatementB,  we  again  take  the  liberty  td 
refeniog  tha  reader  to  our  preceding  paper  for  mcnre  detailed  ezpla- 
natioie. 

1.  Oonsider  first  the  psyche.  Primanly  the  term  ^^xi  means  the 
Uw  Inreath,  the  life,  the  vital  principle, — ^that  mysteriooa  force  which 
makes  the  objaot  whidi  pOBseases  it,  whatever  it  be,  a  living  beiag. 
Thus  in  the  Moeaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the  animal  kingdom  in- 
cluding mas,  the  terms  describing  tiie  water  and  luid  animfjs,  and 
rendered  in  our  Version  living  creaturee,  or  creatures  having  life, 
are  literally  identical  with  the  terma  rendered  elsewhere  "living 
souL"'  This  is  an  exceedingly  formidalde  pinnt  which  the  npholdcos 
of  tke  dichotomooa  theory  are  not  at  libext^  to  overlook.  To  ua  it 
prescHits  no  difficulty,  for  we  look  elsewhere  for  the  sign  which  dia* 
tingnishes  man  fix>m  brutes.  Secoadly  ^x'i  means  the  sentient^rin- 
ciple — the  seat  of  the  sensations,  instiacts,  deeiree,  affections,  cogni- 
tions— iJie  lower  aniTniJ  oatore,  as  distinguished  from  the  higher 
homan  nature.  And  this  sentient  c^iodty,  like  the  vital  prindple, 
Tnun  Bhu*es,  although  in  an  immeasoraUy  nobler  degree,  with  Uie 

ftnimala  arOOnd  hlTtl. 

2.  Consider  secondly  the  pneuma.  This  is  distinctively  the  reli- 
gions &cnlty.  The  pnenms  is  the  capadfy  by  which  man  has  the 
senae  of  Qod,  by  which  he  oomes  into  contact  with  him  and  appre- 
hends him,  and  knows  him,  and  enters  into  oonscious  fellowship  with 
him,  and  is  made  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature  as  being  Qod's  son — 
tlia  o&pring  of  the  Father  of  spirits.  The  poeoma  is  that  Divine 
gift  which  nun  received  when  Jehovah  Qod  breathed  into  him  the 
Ufe-breath.  A  paenma  there  is  in  man,  and  the  in-breathing  ci  the 
Almighty  giveth  him  onderstanding.*  Dose  the  readw  say  that  in  aa> 
cribing  souls  to  animals  the  bnito  creation  is  too  much  ennobled,  so 
that  man  is  disgraced  by  the  neameas  c^  the  kinsh^?  Perhaps  it 
wonldbeao  wore  man,  like  the  bnito,  only  a  living  sool,  even  as  sonie 
of  the  poor  pagan  philosophers  of  antiquity  feared  it  ioight  be.  But 
we  to  whom  have  been  committed  the  lively  oracles  know  that  man 
has  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  sooL  The  Idgher  then  the  animal  creation 
is  raised  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  loftier  the  vantage  ground  above 
them  all  from  which  man  towers.  Ah  1  they  who  practically  deny 
the  Scriptural  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit — they  who  are  say- 
ing to  their  souls:  "Soull  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  for 
to-morrow  we  diel" — ^they  who  are  psychical,  having  not  the  Pneuma,*' 
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tJuy  are  tihe  gemune  icoQodaBts  of  the  race,  defacing  the  image 
and  likenees  of  God  in  man — flaying  their  hand  of  eacnl^ona 
murder  on  the  hi^ier  celeetial  life  that  can  be  hid  with  Christ  in  Oodt 
dooming  man,  for  whose  dignity  they  are  bo  anzions,  to  the  anniHUr 
tion  of  the  beaata  that  perish  I* 

Yet  for  all  this,  man  eyen  in  his  original  sinleea  state — compared 
with  the  glory  which  awaited  him  in  the  natural  order  of  his  spiritual 
deTelopment — ^waa,  characteristically  and  apeciaUy  as  contrasted 
with  the  Second  Adam,  a  psychical  man.  He  was  to  a  large  extent 
a  creature  of  drcmnstaQcee,  impolsa,  tendency,  antomatic  morement. 
Gaftable  of  ascendiiig  according  to  the  divinely  ordained  law  of  growth 
into  s  state  where  the  pneoma  would  be  8apreme,'the  Creator  so  con- 
stituted him  that  he  b^an  his  career  in  a  state  where  the  psyche  was 
supreme.  Psyche,  soul,  life,  was  the  kejmote  of  the  Adamic  state. 
And^  it  is  written :  the  first  loan  Adam  was  made  a  hving  soul. 

Consider  now  the  other  member  of  the  text:  the  last  Adam  was 
made  a  life-giving  pneuma. 

We  hilve  seen  that  the  apostle  is  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  to 
the  first  Adam  the  posseesioQ  of  a  pneoma ;  so  he  is  not  to  be  underatood 
as  denying  to  the  Becond  Adam  the  poasesaion  of  a  psyche.  He  is  de- 
scribing the  two  Adams  not  absdutely  but  relatively,— l^  those  more 
prominent  distinctive  traits  which  gave  to  each  his  character.  As 
the  first  Adam,  altiiough  possessing  pneuma,  peyche  and  soma, 
was  charcu^ms^MUy  a  psychical,  souliah,  man,  bo  the  Sec<Hid  Adam, 
although  possessing,  as  the  son  of  Mary,  pneuma,  psyche  and  soma, 
was  cAaroetemftooZfy  a  pnemnatic,  spiritual,  mmL  tl^iiB  distinguished, 
the  first  Adam  was  made  a  sool:  ths  Second  Adam  a  Spirit. 

Note  also  that  as  the  first  Adam  is  described  diaracteristically  as 
a  psydie  that  is  simply  living,  the  Second  Adam  is  described  cbarao- 
teristically  as  a  pneuma  that  is  not  only  living  but  also  life-giving. 
In  the  first  Adam  life  existed  as  in  a  receptacle;  from  the  Second 
Adam  life  fiows  as  from  a  fountain.  Upon  the  first  Adam  lifo  de- 
scended as  a  gift;  in  the  Second  Adam  life  dwells  as  a  giver.  Having 
life  in  himself  inherently,  and  not  as  a  bestowment,  the  Second  Adam 
could  touch  its  very  origin  and  spring,  and  so  had  power  to  lay  down 
his  life  and  power  to  take  it  up  again, — having  in  his  grasp  the  keys 
of  Hades  and  Death  as  being  himself  the  teeurrectiou  and  the  life. 

And  here  a  very  interesting  question  srisee  to  which  we  can  allude 

*  V*  loggaat  ■■  k  fonaolft  for  orguiio  lib  Ui«  (oUoving :  T^Ublu  hare  soma  ;  inimali 
bava  Mimft  plni  pajche ;  mail  baa  aonu  plna  {XTcb*  ploa  pDaoma.  Had  tLese  iliitinetioiia 
baan  obaarred  man;  of  tha  aiigr;  battlaa  aoDoanUug  nun'a  pUoa  la  emation  nsTer  vonld  bar* 
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Wi&  0DI7  utmost  brevity:  Has  maQ  natural  immortality?  "We  are 
aware  tliat  the  ealiject  is  beset  vitb  peculiar  difficultiee— difficulties 
ezegetical,  pbilosopbical,  theological.  It  beoomee  us  then  to  speak 
irith  caatioiu  KevertheleBa  we  cannot  help  jeeling  that  the  dietano- 
tion  betveen  psyche  and  poeuma  dwta  a  flood  of  light  on  the  problem. 

To  the  question  whether  man  was  created  immortal  we  answer 
Yes;  and  Na  If  yoa  think  of  him  as  having  a  pnenma,  we  answer, 
Yee.  For  that  pnenma  is  the  inbreathing  of  the  Ancient  of  Baye  who 
only  hath  immortality,  so  that  in  his  very  constitntion  man  is  allied 
to  Deity,  and  is  an  heir  to  his  immortality.  If  yon  think  of  him  as . 
having  only  a  psyche,  we  answer,  Ko.  For  by  that  peyche  he  ia  allied 
to  the  brutes  aronnd  him  that  pedsh  with  their  bodies,  and  ao  he 
shares  their  mortality.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  not  the  psyche  but 
the  pnenma  that  is  inherently  immortal.  In  the  case  of  man  ilie 
psyche,  so  to  speak,  beoomee  immortalized  because  associated  with 
the  jmeoma.  It  is  not  inherently  immortal,  but  bec(miee  constmo- 
tively  80  because  blended  with  the  immortal  pnenma.* 

The  immortality  of  the  body  as  now  organized  is  quite  another 
question.  Composed  as  it  is  of  material  atoms,  of  which  the  dost  of 
tiie  ground  may  well  serve  as  the  standing  type,  it  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  matter;  and  these  laws  are  to  a  certain  extent  laws  of  change, — 
laws  of  disqolntion  and  combination,  each  abasing  the  other  in  ever- 
lasting  cydee.  We  must  conclude  therefore  that  Adam's  body,  in 
simple  virtue  of  Uie  &ct  that  it  vraa  a  material  body,  and  aa  such 
subject  to  the  laws  of  matter  a»  at  pi-esmt  ettaUithtd,  would  have 
been  mortal,  even  had  he  not  sinned,  and  had  there  been  no  special 
provision  made  by  which  its  immortality  would  have  been  secujred. 
That  proviaion  however  seema  to  have  been  made.  It  was  that  mys- 
terious sacrament  of  the  tree  of  life,  or  life-giving  tree,  which  stood  in 
the  midst  of  th6  garden.*  Had  Adam  not  sinned,  he  would  in  the 
natural  course  of  erento  have  remained  in  the  garden,  and  eaten  of  the 
life-giving  tree,  and  so  have  become  physically  as  he  already  was  spir- 
itually immortal  But  he  fell  and  ao  forfeited  the  possibility  of  his 
physical  immortality.  And  not  only  was  he  himself  driven  out  of 
Eden,  bnt  his  sin  was  the  occasion  of  Jehovah's  ^pointing  the  Cihem- 
bim  and  the  flaming  sword  turning  to  and  fro  to  bar  the  access  c^  any 
of  his  posterity  to  the  life-giving  tree.  And  so  death  hath  passed 
throu^  unto  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned. 

I  la  tUi  light  Ti  IkkT*  DO  difflmltj  with  nidi  texti  ■■  thsfaUoving;  "Wluliliallltpniit 
a  nun  if  Iw  ilull  gun  tke  whoU  waild  ud  Ion  hii  oim  mqIT  Ot  what  ihiU  a  man  giT*  in 
•xoUngt  foi  liii  Mini  7"— Hakk  tIU.  U,  ST. 

■  FrofMM  Hots;  his  toma  ralaabU  matAa  an  tbif  poi&t  in  hii  monogn^  i»  tL*  BMa 
of  Uia  Impanitant  Daad,  pp.  16-18. 
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Bat  the  Second  Adam  1ib>  oome  down  into  the  world  a  life-giving 
pDeama.  Ab  in  Adam  all  dia,  even  bo  in  GhriBt  Bliall  all  be  made 
alivo.  Bleesed  are  they  that  waab  their  robes  Uiat  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life  and  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  dty  l^ 
Not  only  does  the  Son  of  Qod  qoicken  the  pneoma  dead  in  trespasaea  and 
Bins.  He  alao  gives  to  it  a  pneomatic  body — a  body  Boited  to  the  pnetnofu 
Ab  all  men  bom  of  the  first  Adam  reorave  £n»n  him  a  body  psychi- 
cal, and  this  for  the  reasoa  that  he  was  what  he  was,  namely,  a  living 
psychek  bo  all  -men  bom  of  the  Second  Adata  recoive  from  him  a  body 
pneomatic,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  he  is  what  he  ia,  namely,  a 
lif^ving  FnetimfL  There  stands  the  poor  bli^ted  tree  of  homan- 
ity,  drooping  and  dying, — ^its  eaip  ocnropted,  its  froit  blaated,  its 
leaves  withered,  its  branches  1m)ken,  its  trunk  degenerated  and  de* 
caying.  Bat  the  Eternal  Word  desoended,  and  as  though  a  Divine 
Bdtm  plucked'  from  the  very  toot  of  Godhead,  grafted  hims^ 
into  the  decaying  stock  of  oar  humanity,  implanting  the  germ  of  a 
new,  a  nobler,  a  diviner  life  and  growth.  True,  this  revivifying  and 
eimoUing  Graft  doee  not  neceesaiily  propagate  its  influence  throagh 
every  twig  and  leaf  of  the  tree.  Just  as  with  tiie  earthly  trees  aboat 
tu,  although  every  leaf  is  organically  connected  with  the  whole  tree,  yet 
each  leaf,  as  thou^  an  independent  unit,  may  keep  green  or  fade, 
thrive  or  die,  by  itself,— even  so  with  the  tree  of  hnmaoity,  although 
the  Son  of  God  grafted  himsdf  into  its  stoc^  by  becoming  tiie  son  of 
man  and  <^en  to  vitalixe  and  glorify  the  whole  tree  to  remotest 
twig  and  tinieat  leaflet,  yet  caily  those  leaves  that  come  into  and 
retain  a  vital  connection  with  the  Divine  Scion  can  receive  the  ener- 
gizing of  the  Heavenly  Infusion.  "As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit 
of  itaelf  exoqit  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  nunre  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  ' 
me." 

The  great  lesson  of  the  text  ia  this:  the  two  Adams — ^the  one  the 
Adam  bom  the  dust,  the  other  the  Adam  from  heaven, — are  the  two 
Bpting^iaads  of  humanity.  The  first  Adam  as  being  psychical  was 
simply  aUve:  the  Second  Adam  as  being  pneumatic  was  also  life- 
giving.'  The  first  Adam  was  innocent,  whidi  is  a  passive,  initial 
state :  the  Second  Adam  was  holy,  which  is  an  active,  ^eloped  state. 
The  first  Adam  was,  so  to  speak,  the  n^;ative^  the  Second  Adam  the 
positive  pole  of  humanity.  Accordingly  what  we  lost  in  the  first 
Adam,  even  Eden  the  earthly,  we  may  r^aia  and  iDuneasorably 
more  than  regain  in  the  Second  Adam,  even  Eden  the  heavenly. 

>  I  CarintlukDi  it.  22 ;  Kareltition  izii.  14. 

*  Aj  Holy  ScHptnra  diitingnuhea  betWMD  ifrjct  ud  mt^a,  •<)  it  diatiDsuilHa  bttWMB 
fitttaiiti.    pteiU tlwlifaof UMp«7«U«*liiua:  M Um lU* ol tbi puamatio. 
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"  If  hj  (me  man's  offenae  death  reigned  1:^  one,  maoli  more  thef  whit^ 
receivQ  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  (^  righteonsneBB  shall  reiga 
in  life  by  One,  Jeena  Christ." 

How  great  tlien  the  anbliinity  (^  living  in  &  Chriatain, — that  is  to 
Bay,  a  C^riatly  estate!  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  simply  a  man.  To  be 
able  to  paint  vitli  Bt^diael, — to  discover  with  Newton,— to  aing  witJi 
Miltcoi, — to  reason  with  Aristotle, — ^to  love  with  Dante,— this  is  nolal- 
ity  indeed.  Bat  it  ia  the  nobilify  of  the  psydLical,  animal,  perishable 
taaa  in  the  inferior  plane  of  nature — ^bom  of  tlie  first  Adam— of  the 
earth  earthy.  But  to  know,  and  fed,  imd  lore,  and  grow  divine  with 
the  Lord  from  heaveii — Son  of  God  and  Bon  of  Man — ^ia  to  dwell  on  the 
very  highest  crests  cA  all  poesible  greatneea  aad  majeaty,  becaoee  bran 
in  the  immeasorably  loftier  plane  of  sapematore,  even  of  the  8eo(md 
Adam — Deity  incarnate.  The  glory  of  the  one  is  terrestial:  the 
glory  of  the  other  ia  celeatial. 

Beminding  onr  readers  that  the  Apostle  inatitates  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  Adams  in  order  to  show  that  what  he  has  just  beoi 
stating  concerning  the  present  body  and  the  fature  body  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  reepeotive  natures  of  the  first  Adam  and  the  Seoond, 
let  us  turn  onr  attenUon  to  that  preceding  statement. 

IIL  It  u  8own  a  naiuind  body;  it  i»  noMd  a  ^riiutd  tody. 
Jhere  ti  a  Tiotural  body  avd  there  is  a  ^rUual  body. — I  OoBiH* 
THiAna  XV.  44. 

The  term  "spiritual"  as  here  used  cannot  mean  "made  of  spiiit;" 
for  this  would  be  a  contradictiim  in  terms,  as  much  as  if  one  should 
speak  of  an  immaterial  materiaL  The  contrast  is  not  as  onr  Version 
would  seem  to  imply  between  matter  and  spirit — ^between  what  is  ma- 
terial and  what  is  immaterial — but  between  what  is  psychical  and 
what  is  pnetimatio.  What  the  apostle  asserts  is  this :  there  is  a  psychi- 
cal body,  or  body  suited  to  the  use  of  the  peyche,  and  there  is  a  pnea- 
matic  body,  or  body  suited  to  the  use  of  tJiepneumik  Andhisai^foment 
is  that  as  certainly  as  ««  have  a  body  suited  to  our  lower  psychical  nar 
ture,  just  so  cert^nly  shall  we  have  a  body  suited  to  our  higher  pn«i- 
matdo  nature.  Tt  is  sown  a  psyohioal  body ;  it  ia  raised  a  pneumatio 
body.  If  there  is  a  psychit^  body,  tliere  is  also  a  pnenmatio  body. 
And  so  it  is  written:  Tba  first  man  Adam  was  man  a  living  psydie: 
'  the  last  Adam  a  life-^ving  pneuma. 

1.  Considw  first  the  statement  that  the  preoent  body  is  a  f^schkal 
body,  or  body  soited  to  the  use  of  the  psydie. 

Bemembering  that  the  psyche  is  tixo  sphere  of  the  animal,  auto- 
matic, instinctive,  sentieni,  cognitive  life,  it  ia  easy  to  see  that  this 
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jveeent  body  of  ogre  is  a  body  praciBely  soltad  to  audi  a  sphere; 
However  nnsnited  to  tlie  hi^ier  pQemnatic  nature,  it  ifi  an  admiraUe 
inBtmmeot  and  organ  of  the  lover  payohical  nature.  Bee  bow  readify 
and  perfectly  it  obeys  tbe  psyche:  bow  relactlkntly  and  imperfectly 
the  pseuma  I  The  savage — so  completely  the  creature  of  instinct  and 
impolse  and  passion — is  the  ^^pe  of  the  peyohical  man.  Notice  also 
that  if  ever  a  man  lives  a  life  that  is  merely  sensnons,  it  is  the  bar- 
barian. And  there  is  no  man  that  finds  the  body  sach  a  fit  instm- 
ment  of  his  tendencies  aad  inner  nature  as  the  savage.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  amcmg  an  equal  number  of  men  in  dvilized  commnni- 
tiea,  whece  there  is  lees  devotion  to  mere  animal  pnrsmts,  so  many 
Btahrart  frames  and  sadi  powers  of  endoranoe  merely  physical  as 
were  exhibited  by  the  North  American  Indiana  when  Gov^nor 
Carver  set  his  foot  on  Tlymonth  Bock. 

Look  first  at  the  psyche  in  its  lowest  phase.  As  the  vital  princi- 
ple or  seat  of  life,  it  lads  the  heart  beat,  the  longs  e^nnd  and  con- 
tract, the  digestive,  circulatory,  abeorbent,  secretive,  assimilative 
(ngans  perform  their  varied  fonctions.  Bat  with  this  the  pnemna 
has  nothing  to  do,  at  least  in  way  of  conscioaB  action  or  influence. 
Again :  >the  psyche  as  the  sentient  principle  or  seat  of  the  suscepti- 
bihties,  instincts,  ^petites,  oses  the  bodily  mrgana  as  her  servants, 
and  thns  can  feel  the  sensations  of  hanger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  pain, 
pleasnre;  and  these  sensationB,  be  it  observed,  are  spontaneous,  invot- 
nntary,  with  which  the  pneuma  has  nothing  to  do — that  is  in  way  of 
oonsdoos,  executive  force.  Again:  the  psyche  as  the  emotional 
principle  or  seat  of  the  sensibilitiee,  affections,  passions,  finds  in  the 
body  a  fecile  means  of  commnnicatii^  with  the  ontward  world, — 
drinking  in  through  this  chumel  pain  and  pleasure  from  the  deform- 
ities and  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art.  In  fine,  this  present  body 
forms,  if  we  may  eo  say,  the  natural  point  of  contact  between  the 
psyche  and  whatever  addresses  itself  to  the  psyche  in  the  outward 
world,  or  in  material  nature  as  at  present  organized.'  The  body  is 
a  well-nigh  perfect  instrument  of  ^e  psyche.  Well  then  may  the 
Apostle  call  it  a  psychical  body. 

2,  Consider  secondly  the  fatore  pneomatic  body,  or  body  suited  to 
the  use  of  the  pneama. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  pnenma  is  the  highest  part  of  man's  na- 
ture— ^that  part  which  is  made  in  the  image,  and  likeness  of  Qod.  and 
which  makes  him  to  lack  httle  of  Divinity — that  c^)acity  by  wliicii 
he  apprehends  and  knows  QoA  and  comee  into  consdoos  fellowship 
with  the  Father  of  spirits, — ^it  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  in 
what  respects  this  body  is  most  suited  to  the  psyche  in  those  respects 
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it  is  niOBt  QDniited  to  the  pnemna.  Wliile  the  body  is  an  imob- 
strooted  inlet  and  outlet  &t  the  peyche,  it  is  a  blockaded  port  to  the 
paeoma.  It  is  ea^  to  walk  by  eight,  which  is  a  psychiod.  life;  for 
then  we  have  ihe  help  of  the  body.  Xtia  hard  towijk.by&ith,  which 
is  a  pnenmatao  life;  for  then  we  have  the  embargo  of  the  body. 
There  is  profound  philosophy  in  a  temperate  Christian  asceticism — 
keeping  the  body  nnder  and  bringing  it  in  sabjectioii.  It  clarifiee 
and  sharpens  the  spiritual  sense  and  ffiSa  up  the  pneumatic  powers. 
Bat  even  here  the  body  as  now  constitnted  is  at  beat  a  miserable 
oigaa  of  what  is  highest  in  man's  nature,  as  many  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian haa  bitterly  felt.  And  therefore  has  he  yriih  our  Apostle  groaned 
within  himself— hardened  with  this  vile  body — earnestly  Icmging, 
not  to  be  tuu^othed,  not  to  be  stripped  of  his  body  and  wander  in  the 
dark  spaces  of  eternity  a  raimentlees  spirit,  but  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  his  attire  &om  heaven,  even  his  spiritual  body. 

Ajid  what  a  glorious  body  that  spiritual  body  will  he  I  What  will 
be  its  figure  or  precise  nature  we  know  not;  for  H(dy  Scripture  has 
not  revealed  it.  Bat  this  we  do  know,  for  this  Holy  Scripture  has 
revealed;  it  wiU  be  a  body  aa  perfectly  suited  to  the  pnouia  as  the 
present  body  is  suited  to  the  psyche.  And  as  the  pnenma  is  inomi- 
parably  noUer  than  the  psyche,  bo  shall  the  oconing  pneumatic  body 
be  iooomparahly  nobler  than  the  present  psychical  body.  It  ahall 
be  the  same  'body  as  the  present,  but  as  mndi  more  glorious  as 

The  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  bills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  Admiral 

is  more  glorious  than  the  puny  seed  crushed  into  the  earth  and  dying 
beneath  the  careless  hoof  of  the  bounding  elk. 

Besides;  who  knows  what  mighty  &ciiltiea  of  our  nattire  may  be 
even  now  wrapped  up  in  latency,  lying  dormant  in  this  our  initial 
state?  Take  as  an  illustration  one  suggested  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Whately.'  We  know  that  it  is  not  the  eye  which  sees,  but  the  ego — 
the  eye  being  simply  the  organ  of  vision  or  instrument  by  which  the 
^o  sees.  Take  now  the  case  of  a  man  bom  blind.  He  has  the 
famdty  of  vision :  for  that  is  in  his  personality.  But  he  has  not  the  qp- 
portunity  of  vision;  for  the  organ  of  sight  is  in  some  way  imperfect. 
Yet,  although  he  haa  never  seen  any  thing  himself  he  knows  that  there 
is  such  a  fiicolty  as  viaon  and  that  different  objects  have  different 
colors;  for  he  has  heard  these  things  from  others.    But  euppose  that 
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fliia  penon  born  blind  bad  been  broagbt  Dp  from  ii)£moy  to  manhood 
vithoat  ever  baTing  been  told  that  other  persons  poflBeeeed  Uie  fecnlty 
and  oi^ian  of  Tisioa,  or  that  ti)a«  irere  sach  gleaiooB  tHngs  in  the 
vorld  ae  light,  oolon,  BOnsetB,  rainbovra;  he  vould  never  sai^>ect  the 
ezistenoe  of  soch  tilings,  tnndi  lees  that  he  himself  had  the  feoolty 
of  vision.  And  shonld  he  hy  my  bleeaed  fortune  obtain  his  nght,  he 
ironld  be  "amaxed  atdisoovering  that  hehadall  along  been  in  possea- 
eion — Bo&r  Sfltiie  Is^in  and  mind  are  <xmoemed — of  afaCQltyirhkih 
he  had  had  no  opportanity  to  exenaee  and  of  whose  very  existence 
he  had  never  dreained."  Fossibly  in  acnne  stich  way  there  att  latent 
fiumltiee  in  the  spiritaal  part  of  our  natttre  of  whose  ezistenoe  we  have 
never  been  conscioaB,  because  tliese  imperfect  bodies  of  onre  have  no 
er^jiB  for  their  exerdse.  Bat  when  the  great  Beeurrection  crisis 
comes  and  we  are  invested  with  oar  pnenmatic  bodies — bodies  en- 
dowed with  organs  for  tiie  exerdBe  of  fecultiee  purely  pneumatic — ^we 
shall  suddenly  become  consdons  of  new  powers  as  much  more  glorioos 
than  OUT  preeeot  as  tiie  visible  matwial  world  is  more  glorious  to  bim 
who  is  Ueesed  with  sight  than  it  is  to  him  who  is  blind.  It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  Bat  we  know  that  when  he  shall  ap- 
pear  we  shall  be  like  him:  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Then  be- 
holding with  open  &oe  as  in  a  glass  ihe  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  shall 
be  changed  into  the  same  image  £rom  glory  to  glory,  What  that 
image  is  an  apostle  tdls  ns:  "Our  commonwealth  is  in  heaven: 
from  whence  aJso  we  look  for  a  Saviour — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — who 
shall  change  the  body  of  our  homiliation  so  that  it  shall  be  fashioned 
like  unto  the  body  of  his  glory,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he 
is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."  For  as-we  now  bear 
the  image  of  IJm  first  man  who  is  of  the  earth  eartliy,  so  shall  we 
bear  the  image  of  the  Second  Man,  who  is  the  Lord  &om  heaven. 

Doabtieaa  the  coming  body  will  still  be  a  material  body.  Bat  how 
It  can  be  material  and  still  be  wanting  in  that  fleeh  and  blood  which 
oannot  inherit  Ulo  kingdom  of  God,  we  know  not.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  figure  is  not  the  same  as  form;  that  while  the  figure 
ia  incidental  and  transient,  the  form  is  essential  and  abiding.* 
Agun:  it  is  not  for  us  to  limit  the  diversity  of  conditions  and 
aspecta  which  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  omnipotent  Qod  may  aasume. 
We  cannot  too  often  recall  the  Savioor's  reply  to  the  Badduceas  after 
their  adroit  qoestion  concerning  the  Beeorrectitm:  "Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Saiptnres  nor  the  power  (if  God."  Again:  we  know  not. 

>  Kaneh  pointi  ont  in  ft  wrf  nggwtiTa  wtj  tht  diftinetioii  bttvaen  lapti  ftnd  rjfi^M  ia 
tlu  ■wxmd  Tolnma  of  liii  Bjuoajmai,  pp.  9(>-10S. 
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(hat  preojae  Uiiog  vhidi  conatitateB  indentity.  Id  what  sense  is  the 
fall-grovn  oak  idratical  with  the  buried  acorn?  And  yet  it  is  the 
Bame  individual  organism.  It  is  sown  an  acorn:  it  is  raised  an  oak. 
The  chemical  phenomena  of  aUotropism,  as  when  carbon  appears 
nnder  the  dlGFerent  aspects  of  black  lead  and  diamond,  may  help  ue  to 
coDcfeive  how  identity  of  element  may  maintain  itself  in  Tarietiee  of 
o^aikization  and  aspect.  It  is  sown  a  psychical  body:  it  is  raiaed  a 
pnemnatic  body. 

Glorious  then  a  the  light  which  our  image  casts  on  the  faturo  state. 
True,  it  does  not  tell  OB  what  thecomingbody  will  be.  Bnt  it  tells  os, 
what  is  more  blessed  for  us  to  know,  that  that  body  will  be  perfectly 
soited  to  the  noblest,  most  Ood-like  part  of  oar  nature.  It  teUs  as 
that  the  emancipated,  r^nt,  glorified  pneuma  shall  be  invested  with 
a  pneumatic  body  perfectly  oorrespondent  to  aU  her  majestic  wants— 
perfectly  instrumental  to  all  hex  majeetlo  capacities.  It  tells  as  that 
that  pneumatic  body  will  be  in  very  fact  the  JA)vum.  Orgatwn  of  the 
oeleetial  jsealm  in  a  aoMe  transcendently  lublimer  than  any  which 
Baooa  ereor  conceived.  It  telle  us  that  that  glorified  pnenma— ^;irded 
with  a  rectified  reason,  a  clarified  oonscieoce,  a  &ee,  regent  will — 
gifted  with  powers  of  direct  intuition — endowed  with  die  dynamio 
force  of  an  immortal  growth, — and  gathering  as  she  careers  through 
the  eternal  oydee  fresh  and  innumerable  acceesiona  of  strength,  and 
knowledge,  and  love,  and  purity,  and  glory,  shall  have  in  her  spiritual 
lK>dy  a  perfect  and  shining  vehicle,  whose  glowing  axle  shall  evermore 
keep  glad  pace  with  her  own  lightning  wing.  In  fine,  it  tells  us  that 
onr  salvation  will  be  a  whole  salvation;  a  complete  traosfigurement  of 
the  entire  man;  an  everlasting  beatitude  Ibr  Spirit,  Soul  and  Body. 

Now  if  there  be  such  a  pneumatic  body  a^  this,  why  cannot  we  be 
invested  with  it  at  once?  Why  must  we  wait  these  bng  weary  years, 
gtoaning  in  these  earthly  tabemadea, — these  poor  paychical  bodies 
of  ours?  Why  does  not  that  Father  who  is  as  Almighty  as  he  is 
gracions,  grant  ns  even  now  that  earnest  longing  which  an  apostle  has 
tanght  us  to  feel — not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed — ^but  dothed 
upon  with  our  celestial  raiment?  The  Apostle  has  antidpated  the 
question,  and  oar  next  passage  is  the  answer. 

17.  Eowhat  ihat  vxa  not  first  wAtcA  u  ^ritual  hvi  that  tohicK 
it  natural,  <md  t^/itrward  that  whiA  ia  tptrHual. — I  Cobinthuhs 
XV.  46. 

The  ascent  from  the  body  psydiical  to  the  body  pneumatic  is  bat 
an  instance  of  a  law  which,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  pervades  the  oni- 
Terae,    There  is  no  caprice,  no  repenting,  no  confusion  in  Qod.    He 
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is  a  Sovereign  indeed,  vorkiag  oat  all  things  after  the  conneel  of  his 
own  viU.  But  in  the  exercise  of  hie  so^redgnty  it  plesaee  him  t4> 
rale  according  to  a  law  of  progress.  Whenever  Jehovah  marcbee  it 
is  to  advance — never  to  recede — bidding  his  creatures  obey  the  \xw  oi 
an  ever  ascending  order.  The  lower  precedes  the  higher;  the  imma- 
ture the  mature;  the  imperfect  the  perfect;  the  firstAdam  theBecond 
Adam;'  the  body  psychical  the  body  pneumatic.  That  is  not  first 
which  is  pneiunatic,  bat  that  which  is  psychical,  and  afterward  that 
which  is  pneumatic. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  oat  the  distinction  between  psyche  and 
pneuma  still  more  vividly,  let  us  glance  at  some  other  illostraticms  of 
the  law  of  progress  which  the  Apostle  here  enumerates. 

Observe,  for  instance,  tdie  ascent  from  infancy  to  manhood.  The 
child's  love  is  characteristically  psychical.  -He  is  pre&minently  the 
creature  of  impulse,  instinct,  appetite,  passion,  abounding  life.  The 
younger  be  is,  the  more  spontaneously,  unreasoniugly,  instinctively, 
automatically,  in  a  word  the  more  psychically,  he  acts.  What  an 
unconsdoos  toabh  of  truth  in  our  habit  of  applying  the  impersonal 
pronoxm  it  indiscriminately  to  inbnts  and  animals !  But  as  he  grows 
older,  and  if  his  development  be  a  normal  one — according  to  Ch)d'a 
order  and  truth — ^he  grows  more  deliberate,  more  optative,  more  self- 
ruling,  in  a  word,  more  pneumatic.  When  he  was  a  child  he  spake 
as  a  child;  he  understood  as  a  child;  he  thou^t  as  a  child:  that  is 
to  say,  he  was  psychical.  But  when  he  becomes  a  man  he  pats  away 
childish  things,  exchanging  the  psychical  for  the  pneumatic.  This  is 
heaven's  own  law  for  humanity ;  first  the  psychical,  then  the  pneu- 
matic. It  is  as  nnnatoral  that  a  child  should  be  pneumatic  as  it 
ought  to  be  unnatural  that  a  man  should  be  psychicaL 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  psychical  affection  precedes 
pneumatic.*  We  begin  life  with  loving  psychically;  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  if  true  to  oar  capacity  for  ascent  we  end  life  with  loving  T)°eu- 
matically.'  The  child's  love  for  its  parent  is  instinctive;  its  afi'ection 
for  its  acquiuntances  more  or  less  impulsive  and  capricious.  The 
child's  love  is  in  a  word  psychical.  Bat  when  be  becomes  a  msn  he 
exchanges  this  psychical  love  for  a  love  which  is  characteristically 
pneumatic.  And  when  the  instinctive,  undiscriminating  love  of  our 
psychical  nature  rises  into  the  conscious,  elective,  moral  love  of  oar 
pneumatic  nature,  then  is  our  love  made  perfect;  and  loohing  upcm  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  of  every  name,  we  can  ezdaim  with  the  Master: 

■  We  must  ba  born  before  we  cui  b«  reganereled, — Joar  Calviit  i*  hea. 

*  For  %  rich  eipuuioo  of  thit  point  ne  F-  W.  Eobertson'i  idminbla  Mimon  on  th«  t«xt 
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"  Behold  m7  moilieT  and  my  bretliren  I"  Nor  10  Bach  catholic  lovfl 
Qimataral:  it  ia  only  sapematuraL  For  the  gospel  doee  not  array  us 
against  nature;  she  onlj  plants  xa  above  nature.  Here  then  is 
ascent,  progress.  That  is  not  first  vhich  is  pnenmatic,  but  that  which 
is  psychical,  and  afterward  that  which  is  pneumatic. 

Again:  notice  tiie  growth  of  the  Christian  character.  Speaking  in 
way  of  characterization,  the  progresa  is  from  the  psychical  to  the  pneo- 
matic  The  yonug  convert's  experience,  howerer  old  he  may  be  in 
years,  is  peculiarly  psychical.  It  is  impulsive,  fitful,  prone  to  ex- 
tremes, alternating  between  the  seventh  heavens  and  the  dungeons  of 
despair.  He  is  very  much  dependent  on  the  outward  world — living, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  weathers-disturbed  by  every  cloud  and  change  of 
wind — elat«d  or  disheartened  by  a  word,  a  look.  But  if  he  has  really 
been  bom  again — ^bom  of  the  Holy  Fneuma — ^he  will  outgrow  the 
swaddling  bands  of  the  psychical  and  dilate  into  the  pneumatic; 
Adding  to  his  &iili  the  serener,  solider,  diviner  graces,  he  grows  more 
stable  and  sure-footed — ^no  longer  tossed  to  and  fro  as  a  child  by  every 
gust  of  doctrine — ^but  rooted,  edified  in  Christ,  He  resists  temptation 
more  'calmly,  steadfastly.  He  grows  more  catholic  in  his  charities. 
He  becomes  nobler  and  more  spiritual  in  his  views  of  (rod,  of  Christ, 
of  the  Gospel,  of  Duty,  of  Heaven.  Perfect  love  at  length  casts  out 
all  fear.  The  spasmodic  tyranny  of  the  psyche  yields  to  the  even  and  , 
healthful  sway  of  the  pneuma,  and  so  does  he  at  last  attain  unto  and 
exult  in  James'  law  of  liberty.  He  is  in  one  word  pneumatic  But 
he  has  not  become  such  suddenly.  He  has  grown  up  into  it.  First 
a  little  child:  then  a  young  man:  tlien  a  &ther.  First  Uie  psychical: 
then  the  pneumatic 

This  principle  bears  with  special  significance  on  the  matter  of  in&n- 
tile  pie^.  We  believe  that  as  soon  as  an  in&nt  is  old  enough  to  sin 
consciously,  he  is  old  enough  to  be  fisrgiven ;  that  as  soon  as  he  can 
love  the  earthly  father  he  can  love  the  heavenly — hr  this  is  the 
meaning  and  fimJ  cause  of  the  earthly  &therbood.  And  this  is  regen- 
eration— at  least  according  to  him  whom  we  call  Master — ^thou^  it 
may  not  be  according  to  die  iron  metaphysics  of  Pharisaic  dogma. 
What  then  ought  we  to  expect  would  be  the  prevailing  complexion 
and  chief  characteristic  of  in&ntile  piety?  Unquestionably  that  it 
would  be  psychical.  Even  Adam^ — t^e  upri^t,  pure,  sinless  Adam — 
described  characteristically  and  in  contrast  with  the  Second  Adam, 
was  made — came  from  the  hand  of  Deity — a  living  psyche.  Let  ua 
not  demuid  tiien  that  t^e  piety  of  our  litUe  children — ^inheriting  the 
curse  of  the  &llen  Adam — conceived  in  sin  and  shapen  in  Iniquity — 
shall  transcend  the  spirituality  of  the  Adam  onfallenl    Enough  that 
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we  reoognue  vhat  an  Apoetle  aaserts  and  obBerraUon  oonfizms:  lliat 
k  not  firat  which  u  poemoatic,  bat  that  which  is  pajcbioal,  and  aftei> 
ward  that  which  is  pneomatia. 

Thos  &r  we  have  examined  the  Scxiptural  distinction  between 
pe7chfl  and  pneoma  without  any  specdal  reference  to  the  &ct  of  sin. 
In  that  class  of  passages  where  this  element  appeals  we  shall  find,  if 
we  mistake  not,  still  stronger  evidences  and  dearer  illoatratioiiB  of  the 
distdnctioa  we  are  seeking  to  eetablish.  Bat  we  must  roeerve  the 
consideration  ti  them  for  another  paper. 

Geo.  D.  Boasdvab. 

FaiLiDiLrau,  Pm. 
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Tki  Opoi  Pilar  Sea:  A  SamUMifn  7ogat)t  if  Dlttottry  (wwtiii  BU 
ti*  Hhrik  Polt,  <■  (A«  ftAooiur  "  IMM  9aUa.-  Bf  Dr.  1  L 
BiiM.   HawToikiPnblKhedbrHiintAHoashtiiii,   IMI. 

THIS  interesting  volume  of  Dr.  Hayes  has  failed  to  rec^ve  from 
the  public  the  attention  vliich  its  intrinsic  worth  deeerres.  The 
interest  in  Arctic  travel  has  abated.  The  intense  excitement,  which 
for  nearly  fifteen  years  pervaded  the  dviliBed  world,  while  the  &te  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  brave  comrades  kept  all  minds  in  anzions 
suspense,  has  been  followed,  as  was  natural,  by  a  corresponding  apa- 
thy. The  public  curiosity  is  appeased,  and  will  not  be  stirred  by  the 
hope  of  new  discoveries.  Men  have  loet  ^tii  in  the  ^»8ibility  of 
penetrating  the  icy  barriers  which  sepu*aie  the  Atlantic  &om  the 
Pacific.  They  doubt  if  either  chance  or  science  can  guide  a  ship  un- 
harmed from  ocean  to  ocean ;  and  are  ready  to  pronounce  any  farther 
attempt  to  navigate  those  frozen  waters  a  useless  sacrifice  of  treasure 
and  life.  Many  regard  the  efforta  of  the  past  as  a  prodigal  expendi- 
ture; and  others,  mindfol  of  the  bte  of  Franhlin  and  his  comrades, 
deprecate  any  &rther  exposure  to  the  bergs  and  floes  of  thes^atormy 
seas,  as  a  willful  tempting  of  Providence. 

But  this  apathy  will  not  continfle,  and  this  narrow  view  of  the  oh* 
ject  of  Ufe  and  the  use  of  money  must  soon  give  place  to  nobler  aims 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  inspires.  Men  ore  weighed,  not  counted. 
Life  is  not  measured  by  years,  but  \iy  diaractw  formed  and  heroic 
actions  done.    The  nomeroas  expeditions,  by  land  and  sea,  to  tra> 
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Terae  tihe  unknows  re^oos  of  the  North,  and  to  unlock  the  aecretB  of 
creation,  have  not  been  reckless  outlay  of  national  vealth  or  of  hu- 
man livea.  There  are  no  brighter  pages  in  maritime  history;  no 
finer  records  of  manliness,  and  patience  and  endurance,  than  may  be 
found  in  the  narratives  of  Arctic  travel.  The  Polar  seas  hare  been  a 
better  school  for  the  development  of  the  muscular  Christiamty,  vhich 
this  age  admires,  than  the  gymnasia  of  our  colleges,  or  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  river  and  the  field.  The  fortitude,  and  daring,  and  en- 
durance, and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  sagacity  in  baffling  difficulties, 
and  sympathy  in  miafbrtune,  vhich  have  been'b^^tten  in  contending 
against  nature  in  the  festuesses  of  the  North,  are  worth  ten-fold  more 
than  thdr  cost  in  ships  and  Uvea.  The  ofEcers  and  crews  have  been 
ennobled  by  hardships ;  and  the  world  has  grown  better  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  sorrows  anj  their  martyrd(Mn.  Practical  men  may 
think  it  frivolous  and  wasteful  to  equip  new  expeditions  to  sail  over 
barreii  seas.  But  are  young  men  better  employed  in  measuring  tape 
behind  the  counter,  or  in  hanging  about  the  White  House  be^^g 
for  office,  than  in  learning  man's  mastery  over  nature  in  the  strong- 
holds of  her  power?  Do  the  speculation^  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Sx- 
dianges,  the  doubtful  moralities  of  business,  or  the  intrigues  of  the 
>  Senate  Chamber  develop  a  higher  manhood  than  the  struggles  wiUi 
the  icebergs  of  the  Greenland  coast,  or  the  dangerous  floes  of  Barrow 
Strait?  Any  nation  must  die  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  forest 
and  flood  beoomes*extinct,  and  the  fear  of  peril  is  stronger  than  the 
love  of  discovery.  The  bold  Vikings  delivered  Euippe  from  the  leth- 
argy of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  heroic  adventuree  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  opened  to  Europe  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  effect  of  an  heroic  Hterature  on  national 
character.  Clonuin  tradition  ascribed  the  martial  spirit  of  Komulus  to 
his  being  suckled  by  a  wolf.  And  our  children  must  be  suckled  on  other 
milk  than  the  romances  of  Dumas  and  Sue,  or  the  mock  heroics  of  Abbott 
and  Headley,  if  they  are  to  preserve  the  virtues  of  their  fathers.  Dr. 
Kane's  modest  narrative  of  the  bravery,  and  sagacity,  and  trust  which 
carried  his  crew  through  the  sufieringa  of  two  terrible  winters,  may 
have  sowed  the  seed  in  many  young  Americans  of  the  ccftirage  and 
eaduraace  whidi  won  the  nation's  victory  in  our  late  dvil  war. 

But  it  ought  not  to  be  left  unsaid,  in  defending  the  policy  of  exploring 
the  Polar  seas,  that  the  popular  imagination  exaggerates  the  dangers 
and  the  losses.  The  mortality,  iDcludlng  the  ill-fated  Franklin  expedi- 
tion, is  &r  less  than  is  common  in  voyages  in  the  African  or  East 
Indian  waters,  or  in  the  navigation  of  our  own  coasts.  Omitting  that 
nnlortanate  bwd,  it  is  no  greater  than  among  seamen  on  duty  in  our 
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Larbon  and  at  naval  stations.  Capt  Sherard  Oabom  has  proved,  in 
a  cftrefvlly  prepared  paper  read  to  the  English  Board  of  Admiralty, 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  economy  of  life,  as  well  as  a  better  training 
for  seamen,  to  neoA  naval  vessels,  employed  nseleesly  elsewhere,  to  ex- 
tend die  range  of  discoveries  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  improve- 
ments in  diet  snggeeted  by  long  experience  are  a  perfect  safegaard 
agautst  scurvy  and  the  kindred  diseaBee  which  have  been  the  chief 
terror  of  Polar  winters.  Had  Dr.  Kane  been  provided  with  these  to 
heap  the  energy  of  his  crew  unimpaired,  he  wonld  doabtleea  have 
laanched  the  keel  of  his  hfe-boat  on  the  open  Polar  Sea,  and  solved 
the  great  problem  which  is  now  left  for  a  more  fortunate  adventurer. 
Had  earlier  explorers  enjoyed  this  more  perfect  equipment,  some  one 
of  them  mi^t  have  won  permanent  fame  by  carrying  his  ship  from 
Baffin's  Bay  through  Behring's  Str^t  The  nae  of  steam  ensures 
also  power  to  advance  against  un&vorable  currents  or  winds;  to  take 
advantage  of  the  slight  Oftenings  where  sails  might  be  oseless;  and  to 
escape  many  perils  to  vmch  slower  craft  are  exposed.  If  the  bold 
mariners  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  encounter  the  dangers  of 
the  Newfoundland  coast  and  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  mere  shi^ops  of  ten 
and  twenty  tons  burthen,  we  ought  to  blush  to  talk  of  difficulties  with 
our  stoat  hulks  of  two  and  three  hundred  tons,  moved  by  steam  and 
famished  with  comforts  unknown  a  century  ago. 

An  abatement  of  the  interest  felt  in  Arctic  travel  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  so  long  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  men  and  of  the  commercial  world.  The  North  West 
Passage,  in  search  of  which  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World,  and 
for  which  so  many  brave '  mariners  have  toiled  and  suffered,  is  no 
longer  a  conjecture,  but  a  fact  demonstrated.  Sir  Bobert  McCIni:e>. 
in  searching  for^ir  John  Franklin,  sailed  in  the  Investigator  thxough 
Behring's  Strait  in  1850,  and  after  a  favorable  voy^e^  passed  into 
die  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  whose  Eastern  opening  blocked  by  an  im- 
mense ice-field,  denied  farther  progress.  He  coasted  around  Banks' 
island  tlie  next  season,  and  passed  two  winters  on  its  NoEth-eastem 
shore.  From  this  point  exploring  expeditions  were  sent  acxoss  the  ice 
to  Melville  Island,  and  passed  beyond  Cape  Hay^  which  Sir  Edward 
Parry  had  reached  in  his  first  voyage,  from  the  Atlantic  aide,,  in  1820. 
A  few  miles  of  ice-field  obstinately  resisted  all  progress  with  the  ship, 
and  after  long  and  anxious  waiting  vith  the  eager  hope  of  sailing  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  Capt.  McClure  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  Investi- 
gator; and,  by  joining  Capt.  Kellett,  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  expedi- 
tion, who  had  wintered  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  him. 
at  Dealy  Point,  on  Melville  Island,  he  brougjlit  his  crew  safely  ta 
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England,  after  a  ihree  yaara'  absence,  having  croMed  frCHii  the  ^- 
cdfic  to  the  Atlantic  over  water  open  or  frozen,  and  proved  that  the 
American  ctrntinent  is  an  island,  admitting  a  pasBage  along  its  north- 
em  coast.  Critics,  veil  vened  in  the  navigation  of  these  watan,  havo 
asserted  that  if  Capt.  McClure  had  taken  the  northern  instead  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  channel  between  Banke'  and  Melville  islands,  he  * 
might  have  foond  open  water.  £at  he  enjoys  the  rare  honor  of 
entering  the  northern  ocean  at  its  western  eztmnify  and  emerging  at 
its  eastern  opening,  which  no  other  conunander  has  yet  aooomplished. 
Capt.  CollinsoD,  of  the  Enterprise,  the  senior  officer  in  the  same  expe- 
dition, was  both  more  and  less  fortunate  than  his  junior  officer.  He 
also  crossed  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Prince 
of  Wales'  Strait,  thus  overlapping  Parry's  ferthest  point  of  ja>3grees. 
He  also  skirted  Banks'  island  to  its  north-eastern  border,  establishing 
a  connection  by  water  with  the  previous  discovfflies.  He  did  this 
withooli  the  knowledge  that  McOlure  had  beqp  on  the  same  course  and 
robbed  him  of  the  honor  of  discovery.  But  Collinson  afterwards 
passed  through  Dease  and  Simpson's  Stnut,  between  Victoria  Land 
and  the  American  coast — ^never  crossed  by  ships  before — and  nearly 
reached  the  point  where  Franklin's  ships  had  been  beset  in  the  ice  in 
September,  1846,  and  where  they  were  oltimately  abandoned.  Had 
he  been  aware  of  this  &ct,  subsequently  learned  by  McClintock,  he 
might  have  explored  thoroughly  King  William's  Land  and  Montreal 
Island,  and  discovered  records  of  the  ill-fated  company,  which  they 
must  have  left,  and  which  have  been  unce  destroyed  by  curious  and 
pillaging  IGsquimaux.  But  he  saw  no  trace  of  Franklin,  nor  suspected 
his  own  nearness  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  retraced  his  course 
in  safety,  having  fonnd  a  passage  between  ^e  two  oceans  by  two 
ohanneb  and  brought  his  ship  home  nnhanned.         • 

But  the  real  discoverer  of  the  North  West  Passage  was  Sir  John 
Franklin,  whose  progress  and  &te  were  shrouded  in  mystery  till  the 
veil  was  in  part  lifted  by  the  fortunate  voyage  of  Capt  McClintock, 
in  the  steam-yacht  Fox,  1857-9.  A  remarkable  interest  attaches  to 
this  voyage,  as  its  expenses  were  de&ayed  by  Lady  Franklin  at  the 
sacrifice  of  het  private  fortune,  when  the  Ekiglish  Admiralty  refiised 
to  render  aid,  on  the  plea  that  farther  search  was  useless.  Capt. 
McClintock  wi^^red  g«  iJb  eaatem  side  of  Bellot  Strait,  between 
New  Somerset  and  Boothia,  sad  his  fledging  parties  made  moat  val- 
uable discoveries,  which  shed  light  on  the  course  taken  by  the  Erebus 
and  Terror,  and  their  discovery  of  the  North  Weet  Passage,  and  the 
sad  fate  which  befel  the  company.  A  record  was  found,  showing  that 
the  first  year  gave  a  most  prosperous  voyage  through  Lancaster 
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SoTind  and  Burow  Strait,  ap  WeUingtoo  Channel,  down  the  vest  side 
of  Gomvallis  island — never  passed  before  or  Bince — and  good  winter 
qnarteiB  at  Beechy  island.  The  second  year  b^an  with  Bimilar  good 
fortone,  bat  the  ships  ware  beeet  wit^  ice  and  made  feet,  September  13, 
1846,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  King  William's  Land.  Only  a  small 
space  intarraned  between  this  point  and  Cape  Herschel,  at  the  sonth- 
weet  ertremity  of  King  WilliMn's  I^nd,  to  which  place  the  expl»a- 
tions  of  Franklin,  and  Simpson  and  Dease  had  already  traced  the  water 
line  from  Behring'a  Strait  This  space  Franklin  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  sought  to  cover,  and  an  ezpediti<»i  started  nnder  Lient. 
Gore,  on  May  24th,  1847,  and  apparently  retamed  in  the  following 
month,  with  the  work  completed,  and  the  passage  so  long  sought  for 
fully  established.  Sir  John  Franklin  died,  says  i^  record,  Jane 
llUi,  1847;  and  we  may  hope  that  he  died  in  triumph,  feeling  that 
tiie  object  of  the  voyi^  had  b«n  gained,  and  the  expedition  up  to  that 
time  had  met  witii  singolar  auoceBS.  He  was  spared  also  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  sufferings  and  final  disaster;  and  he  may  have  departed  in 
the  belief  that  the  ships  in  Uie  coming  season  woald  make  ^eir  way 
back  to  England  withjthe  news  of  the  great  discorety.  It  is  a  great 
satifiJaction  to  know  with  certainty  his  &te,  and  to  know  that  he  first 
accomplished  the  object  for  which  he  had  made  so  many  journeys  and 
endured  so  many  bardshipfl. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  an  expedition  so  well  equipped, 
and  BO  aUy  commanded,  came  to  sach  an'  end.  The  death  c^  Sir 
John  Fraohlin  was  a  severe  loss,  for  no  Arctic  explorer  was  his 
equal  in  experience  and  sagad^.  Bat  Crozier  and  Fitzjamee  re- 
mained, men  of  varied  resources  and  adequate  for  every  emergency. 
They  had,  too,  a  noble  crew,  the  fiower  of  English  seamen,  and  were 
fully  provisioned  for  three  years.  We  learn,  from  the  record,  that  the 
ships  were  abandoned  April  22d,  1848,  after  a  weary  waiting  for  re- 
lease of  twenty  months.  The  company  then  numbered  one  hnndred 
and  five  souls:  nine  officers  and  fifterat  men  havii^  died  to  that  date. 
This  mortality,  indicates,  we  think,  some  disaster  in  travel,  ae  the 
proportion  of  officers  to  men  is  far  too  large  for  any  common  sickness. 
They  started  from  Point  Victory,  King  William's  Limd,  for  Back's 
Fish  Biver,  April  26th;  and  beyond  this  date  no  record  has  beeoi 
found  to  give  as  knowledge  of  their  movements.  Papers  were  doubt- 
less left  at  different  points,  but  they  have  either  escaped  the  notice 
of  explorers,  or  have  &llen  into  the  hands  of  roving  bands  of  Esqui- 
maox.  We  can  trace  their  sad  journey  in  part  by  the  traditions 
current  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  by  relics  found  in  places  which 
had  escaped  the  carious  eyes  of  the  natives.    They  seem  to  hav« 
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divided  into  two  partiee,  tlie  one  going  veetw&rd  to  tlie  Mackenzie 
river,  wKidi  Fnmklin  had  explored  in  1826;  and  tlie  other  going 
Boath-eastvard  to  Uie  Fiah  river.  The  former  vore  probably  mur- 
dered by  natives,  as  confused  stoiiee  to  that  effect  are  current  among 
some  of  the  tribes.  The  latter  reached  in  safety  the  mouth  of  Fish 
river;  bat  how  &r  they  navigated  its  waters,  pr  why  Ui^  &iled  to 
recu^  some  of  the  stations  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  are  qaestions 
that  remain  unanswered.  We  only  know  that,  ircaa  some  cause,  they 
retomed  to  the  ship,  either  all  of  them  for  shelter,  cv  a  part  of  them 
for  provisions;  and  that,  through  weakness  from  hanger  at  hardships, 
many  of  them  perished  miserably.  The  bodies  of  two  men,  with  a 
boat  and  sledge  headed  towarda  the  north,  were  found  abont  fifty 
miles  £rom  Point  Victory;  uid  the  skdeton  of  the  steward  at  another 
point  along  the  same  route :  all  indicating  the  truth  of  the  report 
received  by  Dr.  Bae  from  Uie  Ssqoimq^x,  that  in  the  ejiring  of  1850 
a  party  of  about  forty  whites,  nnder  the  lead  of  an  officer,  were  seen 
traveling  along  the  coast  of  King  William's  Land,  weak,  and  ema- 
ciated, and  "dropping  as  they  went."  The  same  Esqnimauz  stated 
that  five  dead  bodies  were  afterwards  foond  on  Montreal  island,  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Fish  river,  and  thirty-five  more  on  the  continent 
beyond,  who  had  evidently  perished  from  starvation;  but  a  most 
carefiil  search  by  Anderson  and  Stewart,  of  the  Hadson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, discovered  no  traces  of  the  bodies,  and  only  a  few  relics  which 
might  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Esquimaux  themselves.  The 
riddle  of  their  death  is  not  yet  solved.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  so 
l&rge  a  company  of  men  died  of  starvation,  as  a  quantity  of  tea  and 
coffee  found  w^  the  two  bodies  at  the  boat  indicate  that  all  the 
stores  were  not  eihaoated :  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  in 
their  weakened  state  they  fell  victims  to  tiie  capidity  and  treachery 
of  the  natives.  They  were  well  supplied  with  guns  and  ammimition, 
bat  unfortunately  the  region  in  which  they  were  lost  is  the  most 
sterile  in  vegetable  and  animal  life  along  the  Arctic  shores.  It  was 
eqoally  unfortunate  that  the  English  Admiralty,  overlooking  the  spe- 
cific directions  to  Sir  John  Franklin  to  search  southward  for  an  open- 
ing to  the  Pacific,  and  disregarding,  too,  his  well-known  convictions 
that  a  passage  could  be  foand  along  the  shore  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, vece  persoaded  that  he  must  be  sought  for  north  of  Barrow  Strait; 
and  the  numerous  expeditions  imder  able  officers,  sent  for  his  relief, 
spent  most  of  their  time  and  labor  in  useless  researdies.  But  it  would 
seem  Utat  the  land  expedition,  nnder  Hichardson  and  Bae,  which,  in 
1848,  explored  the  ooast  &*om  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Coppermine,  ought 
to  have  crossed  the  track  of  the  paxt^  &om  the  vessels,  who  are  sup* 
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posed  to  bare  arttempted  the  homeward  jonroejr  by  way  of  the  Macken- 
se.  The  little  we  have  learned  from  die  record,  fonnd  by  McClmtock, 
creates  ao  eager  desire  to  know  more  of  the  wanderings  of  this  ill- 
iated  company ;  bat  it  is  doabtfol  if  any  reeearchee  can  abed  new  light, 
and  the  secret  moat  remain  bid  till  the  sea  and  the  land  give  up  their 
dead  at  the  last  day.  It  is  the  only  company  &om  England  that  has 
been  lost  in  the  frozen  north.  Many  have  beea  in  great  peril;  many 
have  had  narrow  escapes,  when  deetruction  seemed  inevitable;  but  in 
every  other  expedition  the  hardships  have  been  qidored  and  the 
perils  surmounted;  and  the  crews  have  returned  in  safety  though 
ships  were  abandoned.  We  gladly  turn  from  this  tragedy  to  the 
cheerful  record  of  our  own  ooontrymen. 

Dr.  Hayes  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  Arctic  literature.  It 
18  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes 
published  by  ezplorera ;  and  though  a  severe  taste  is  ofiended  by  00- 
casioual  attempts  at  fine  writing,  its  pages  are  both  instructive  and 
&Bcinating.  His  reticence  is  sometimes  a  little  provoking.  He  pic^ 
up  Hans,  the  &mous  young  hunter,  who  was  a  great  &.vorlte  of  Dr. 
EJme's,  and  saved  his  party  from  death  in  their  greatest  extremity, 
but  who  deserted  mysteriously  just  before  the  return  homeward.  Dr. 
Kane  judged  him  charitably,  for  the  Esquimaux  reported  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  love-sick,  and  had  been  enticed  away  by  the  pretty 
daughter  of  Shunghu,  who  had  nursed  him  through  a  dangerous 
illness.  But  Dr.  Hayes  finds  him  at  Cape  York,  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Esquimaux  settlements,  married  to  a  shrew,  with  whom 
he  led  a  sorry  life;  and  no  explanation  is  given  to  relieve  the  reader's 
curiosity  or  to  show  why  the  course  of  true  love  had  not  run  smooth. 
Hans  disappears,  too,  abruptly  from  the  narrative,  and  we  know  not 
whether  he  remained  with  his  kinsmen,  or  returned  to  his  old  home. 
Dr.  Hayes  is  silent  also  in  regard  to  Metek  and  his  wife,  who  figured 
so  prominently  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Kane.  He  is  a  little  careless  with 
bis  dates,  and  does  not  state  definitely  either  the  day  when  the  schooner 
was  shut  in  by  ice,  or  the  day  of  the  arrival  in  Boston  harbor. 

But  such  blemishes  are  of  Bmall  account  compared  with  the  sub- 
stantial merits  of  the  volume.  It  revives  pleasant  memories  of  Dr. 
Kane's  volumes,  which  fescinated  us  years  ago  like  the  stories  of  genii 
and  ghouls  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  traverses  &miliar  ground  ' 
and  introduces  us  to  old  acquaintances,  Kalutunah,  and  Tatterat,  and 
Ootuniah,  and  the  fine  boy  Myouk,  who  turns  out  badly';  spoiled,  we 
fear,  by  his  slatternly  wife.  We  feel  quite  at  home  again  at  Etah, 
and  Sorialik,  and  Iteplik,  the  settlements  where  Dr.  Kane  found  such 
valuable  sympathy  and  succor. 
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Dr.  Hajee  &iled  of  sttainiDg  i^  gn&t  object  of  his  Toyage,  an  ea* 
trance  into  tlie  open  Polar  Sea.  He  planned  yhtaXj  and  struggled 
bravely,  bat  the  &t«a  were  against  him,  and  insnperaible  obstadea 
blocked  his  progresB,  Terrific  gales  and  icy  oeas  prevented  him  from 
raachiog  the  western  shore  of  Smitli'a  Sound,  where  he  had  hoped  to 
winter,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  shelter  in  Fort  Foulka,  near  tlM 
eettlwnent  of  Etab,  and  about  eighty  miles  by  coast  line  south  of  Port 
Bensselaer,  the  winter-quarters  of  the  "Advanoa."  In  the  spring 
the  condition  o^the  ioe— a  constant  saooession  of  hummocks — ^made 
travel,  by  sledges  or  on  foot,  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  He  givM 
a  graphic  description  ot  the  appearance  of  the  ice-fields : 

The  winter  had  set  in  while  the  ice  wu  crowding  on  the  land,  and 
the  preasnre  had  been  tremendouB.  Vast  manea  were  piled  up  along  tht 
track,  and  the  whole  aea  was  but  one  confused  jumble  of  ice-fragmentB, 
forced  up  b);  the  pressure  to  an  enormous  height,  and  frosen  together  in 
that  position.  The  whole  scene  was  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  a  small 
scale:  peak  after  peak,  ridge  after  ridge,  spur  after  spur,  separated  by 
deep  vallies,  into  which  we  descended  over  a  rongh  declivity,  and  Uien 
^ain  aecended  on  the  other  side,  to  cross  an  elevated  crest  and  repeat 
the  operation.  The  traveling  was  very  laborious.  It  was  but  an  endless 
clambering  over  iee-masses  of  every  form  and  aiae. 

Bat,  in  spite  of  tliese  obetadee,  Dr.  Hayes  pressed  forward,  hoping 
to  reach,  or  at  least  to  see  the  Polar  Ocean.  His  men — disheartened 
at  making  only  eighty  miles  headway  in  tliirty-one  days,  though 
they  had  traveled  five  hundred — turned  back;  and  only  the  leader 
and  a  single  follower  were  left  to  -pursue  the  difficult  journey.  He 
succeeded  in  going  beyond  the  Jartheat  point  of  progress  reached 
either  by  bimself  or  Morton  under  Dr.  Kane,  and  planted  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  Grinnell's  Land,  in  a  higher  latitude  than  it  had  ever 
floated  before.  But  he  did  not  see  tlie  open  ocean,  though  the  dark 
water-line  in  the  distance  was  a  convincing  proof  of  its  reality ;  and  he 
turned  back  sadly,  lioping  for  better  success  in  a  future  voyage.  Ha 
tells  a  curions  inddent  of  his  former  voyage,  which  Dr.  Kane  did  not 
venture  to  disclose.  The  companiou  referred  to  is  William  Godfrey, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  a  deserter  from  Dr.  Kane  in  the  hardships 
of  the  second  winter : 

Two  parties  sent  out  by  Dr.  Eane  to  oroas  the  Sound  failed,  inti- 
mately I  BQcceeded  in  crossing  with  tiie  dogs,  out  the  passage  was  made 
agunst  almost  insuperable  diffionltiee,  so  great  that  my  companion,  con> 
vinced  that  starvation  and  death  only  would  result  &om  a  oontinul^loe 
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of  the  trial,  reaoWed  to  uttle  it  with  a  Sbaip'a  rifld-ball;  }m\  tbe  ball 
irLizzed  post  my  ear,  and  I  got  to  tlie  shore  notwithataadimg,  and  sor- 
Teyed  two  hoadred  ituleB  of  its  oooBt. 

Thongh  the  c^ef  object  of  the  voyage  waa  not  attained,  remits  of 
great  valoe  were  secured.  It  proved  that  white  men  can  endore 
the  severest  cold  of  an  Arctic  winter  vithout  loss  of  health  or  strength. 
There  Was  little  eicknees  among  the  company,  and  no  sjmptoms  of 
scurvy,  and  only  two  deaths — one,  of  the  lamented  Sontag,  who  died  of 
cold  from  expoenre  after  &lling  into  ao  ice-crack,  and  the  other  that 
of  Feter,  the  Esqaimanz  boy,  who  deserted  the  ship  from  some  on- 
knowQ  cause.  It  proved  too  that  abundance  of  game  may  be  foond  ^ 
in  ihoee  frozen  re^ons  for  tlie  sustenance  of  life,  even  if  all  the  ship's 
stores  were  ezhaoated.  The  hunters  were  almoet  nnifbrmly  snccess- 
fdl  in  finding  both  fbzee  and  deer,  and  men  and  dogs  &red  well  on 
venison  diet  A  periect  insight  was  obtained  into  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  EBqaimanz  and  a  strong  friendahip  formed;  which  held 
in  check  even  their  invetea^te  thieving  habits.  It  miwt  be  confessed 
that  these  northern  barbarians  are  not  ccHnely  in  -p&cacsa,  nor  polished 
in  manners.  They  lead  an  animal  life,  little  elevated  above  the  bear 
or  waJms  of  their  frozen  shores.  But  they  are  hiiman,  and  one  feela 
an  interest  in  their  character  and  &te.  They  proved  effideot  tJlies 
to  Dr.  Hayee,  and  gave  np  to  him  withoat  grudging  the  dogs  which 
were  their  moat  valued  treasurOi  A  carious  illustration  of  the  ease 
with  which  good  halnts,  formed  by  a  loi^  and  stem  discipline,  may 
relax  when  the  preesnre  of  necessity  is  removed,  is  found  in  Dr. 
Hayes'  dealing  with  Kalatunah,  This  man  was  both  chief  and 
priest  of  the  tribe:  brave,  sagacioos  and  thrifty;  bom  to  be  a  leader. 

The  excellenoe  of  Kalntnnah's  hnoting  eqnipments — his  strong  lines, 
and  lances,  and  harpoona,  his  fine  eledge  and  hearty,  sleek  dogs — ^bore 
ample  evidence  of  tiie  sagacity  of  the  tribe  in  making  him  their  leader, 
...  While  Kalstnnah  came  in  with  his  di^  looking  fresh  and  in 
fine  condition,  with  strong  traces  and  solid  sledge,  the  teun  of  Tatterat 
was  a  set  of  as  lean  and  hnngry-looking  cnn,  as  was  ever  seen,  their 
traces  all  knotted  and  tangled,  and  the  sledge  rickety  and  almost 
tumbling  to  f  ieces^ 

But  be  fell  into  an  idle  and  Insurious  life  as  readily  as  the  stem 
soldiers  of  Hannibal  at  C^oa.  In  return  for  his  dogs,  Dr.  Hayes 
oSsnA  to  supply  all  his  wants,  and  Ealatnnah  lived  like  a  gentlemaa 
of  leisure: 

Ha  looked  to  my  abondaat  qomaiasamt  ud  fruitful  h<waty  as  the 
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soare«  of  all  hnmui  bliu.  He  had  grown  bo  rich  that  he  did  not  kuoir 
Th«te  to  pat  all  his  wealth ;  and  when  I  went  over  to  Etah  to  look  after 
him,  I  fomid  him  waxing  fat  on  laziness  and  etapid  with  over-feeding, 
I  disoovered  him  lounging  behind  a  rock,  basking  in  the  warm  Hnnshine, 
like  the  monk  in  the  " U onaatery"  sitting  before  the  fire,  "thinking  of 
nothing."   He  said  that  he  had  never  been  bo  happy  in  all  his  life  before. 

The  Eflqoimauz  have  not  yet  learned  the  worth  of  trath,  and  their 
conflicting  Btoriee  told  abont  the  &te  of  the  "Advance,"  Dr.  Kane's 
abandoned  veBsel,  Bu^eat  how  little  confidenoe  can  be  placed  in  re- 
ports oonceming  Sir  John  Franklin's  party,  which  have  no  other  sap- 
port  than  Ssqnimaiix  authority.  Dc  Hbyea  fialt  a  daep  intereat  in 
thia  canf^  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many  hours  of  pain  and  despon- 
dency. Bat  his  eager  inqniriee  brought  no  satis&ctory  reply.  He 
says: 

The  fate  of  the  vessel  is  a  matter  only  of  conjecture.  From  the  Eeqoi- 
m&nz  I  obtained  many  contradictory  statements.  Even  Ealutunah  is 
not  to  be  depended  on  if  there  is  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  invention.  He 
had  been  to  the  vessel,  but  at  one  time  it  was  one  year  and  then  ^ain  it 
was  another ;  he  had  carried  off  much  wood,  as  many  other  Esquimaux  had 
done.  Another  Esquimaux  had  seen  a  vessel  drifting  about  in  the  North 
Water  among  the  ice,  and  finally  it  was  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  Wolsten- 
holme  Sound.  This  was  four  summers  ago.  Another  had  seen  the  same 
vessel,  hut  the  event  bad  happened  only  two  years  before;  while  still 
another  had  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  brig  and  burned  her  up  where 
she  lay  in  Tan  Beneselaer  Harbor.  No  two  of  them  gave  the  same  ac- 
count. Indeed  one  of  them  asserted  quite  posaitively  that  the  vessel  had 
drifted  down  into  the  bay  below,  was  there  frozen  up  the  next  winter, 
and  he  had  boarded  her  when  on  a  bear-hunt. 

This  race  on  the  shore  of  Smith's  Sound  is  rapidly  approaching  ex- 
tinction. Th^mtuntain  a  hard  hat  tmequalwar&re  with  nature.  With- 
out kayacks  to  navigate  the  open  water,  like  their  more  lavored  south- 
em  kinsmen,  without  wood  for  hunting  implements  or  sledges,  they 
suffer  often  from  &mi&e  in  mid-winter,  when  neither  walrus  or  seat 
can  be  found  at  the  ice-holes.  A  new  disaster  has  befallen  them  in  the 
death  of  thmr  d<^  by  a  mysterious  disease,  and  only  a  few  animalB 
remain  in  the  entire  tribe.  Kalutunah  placed  hia  whole  team  of  eight 
at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Hayes,  who  returned  but  a  aingle  one.  If  the 
mortality  should  continae  among  these  efficient  brute  Bervants,  the 
&te  of  the  masters  could  not  be  distant..  Kalutunah  spoke  sadly  of 
the  decay  of  bis  race,  and  their  inevitable  doom.  The  births  are  few 
and  the  deaths  many.  The  former  numbered  only  nineteen  in  the 
five  years  since  the  'departure  of  Dr.  Kane's  party,  while  the  latter 
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ooosted  at  least  thirty-foor.  Hans,  who  knew  Uie  inhabitantB  of  all 
tte  villages  from  Etai  to  Cape  York,  could  not  reckon  up  more  than 
a  hundred,  including  men,  women  and  children,  Ealatunah  was  &- 
miliar  with  traditions  which  told  of  a  milder  climate  and  a  numerons 
and  happy  race,  not  many  generations  ago.  Dr.  Kane  refers  to  deci- 
sive indications  of  a  change  of  climate,  and  to  huts  at  the  north  which 
have  been  long  abandoned.  The  scanty  records  of  the  Northmen, 
who  discovered  this  consent  centuries  before  Colombue,  and  formed 
setUements  in  Iceland,  Greenland  and  New  England,  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  a  &r  milder  temperature  existed  in  these  r^ons.  The  &ct 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  scientific  men  do  not  agree  in  explaining 
it.  It  may  be  that  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  Onlf  Stream  has 
added  greatly  to  the  rigors  of  the  winter.  Or  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Evan  Hopkins,  which  is  now  attracting  much  attention  in  England, 
and  threatens  to  make  a  revolution  in  Geological  science,  may  solve 
the  mystery.  He  asserts  that  our  globe  is  in  a  perpetual  course  of 
solution  and  re-formatioa  Jby  poweriiil  magnetic  currents;  that  at  tha 
North  Pole  solid  matter  is  dissolved  into  its  elements,  and  at  the 
•8outh  Pole  the  elemente  recombine  in  new  forms.  Under  this  un- 
ceasing action  the  land  moves  imperceptibly  but  surely  tcwards  tha 
north,  involving  of  necessity  a  change  of  climate,  and  the  extinction  of 
races,  which  geologists  have  been  wont  to  ascribe  to  great  cataclysms. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  rigor  of  the  northern  winter  has  in- 
creased, and  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Crreenland  coast  may  soon  be 
numbered  among  the  lost  races  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Hayes  suggests  a  comprehensive  plan  by  which  the  remnant  of 
the  tribe  may  be  saved,  and  the  interests  of  sdenoe  be  advanced  also. 
He  proposes  to  return  to  Smith's  Sound,  with  a  steamer  and  sailing 
vessel,  carrying  with  him  colonists  as  well  as  sailors,  enterprising  men, 
willing  and  able  to  endure  for  several  years  the  severitiee  of  an  Arcfdo 
winter.  He  will  then  gather  at  Etah  all  the  scattered  Esquimaux 
iamilies  from  their  different  settlements,  and  supply  them  with  imple- 
ments needed  to  secure  auccees  in  hunting  and  increased  comfort  in 
their  homes.  This  settlement  he  will  make  the  base  of  northern  ex- 
ploration, and  have  it  render  efficient  service  to  science  no  less  than  to 
philanthropy.  The  scheme  may  seem  chimerical,  but  he '  gives  the 
following  cbta  to  prove  it  to  be  practicable: 

1.  I  have  brought  my  party  through  wiUiout  eicknese,  and  have  thus 
shown  that  the  Arctio  winter  of  itself  breeds  neither  scurvy  nor  discon- 
tent. 

2.  I  have  shown  that  men  may  subsiBt  themselves  at  Smith's  Sound 
independent  of  support  from  home. 
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8.  THa^  a  self-etutaining  colony  maj  be  esUbluhed  st  Fort  Fonlbo, 
tnd  be  made  the  buis  of  an  extended  exploration. 

4.  That  the  exploration  of  this  eotiie  region  is  practicable  &ota  Fort 
Foulke — having  from  that  point  poshed  my  discoveriee  much  beyond 
those  of  my  predeceeeon,  wiUiont  any  second  party  in  the  field  lo  oo6pe- 
rata  with  me,  and  onder  the  moat  adverse  circnmatances, 

5.  That  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  it  is  shown  that  with  a 
abrong  veaeel  Smith'*  Sound  may  be  navigated  and  the  open  sea  reached 
beyond  it. 

6.  I  have  shown  that  an  open  sea  exists. 

Tbeee  &ctB  ocmuoeDd  themeelvea  to  ottr  sober  judgment,  bb  a  sobstaa- 
tial  basis  for  action;  and  he  oniblds  the  details  of  his  plan  as  follows: 

The  schooner  I  will  leave  at  Fort  Foaike,  and  remaining  there  only 
long  enough  to  sea  the  machinery  set  in  motion  for  starting  the  hunt, 
collecting  the  Eaqnimaox  and  establishing  the  discipline  of  the  colony, 
I  will  seek  Oape  Isabella,  and  thence  steam  northward  by  the  ronte  al- 
ready designated.  If  I  cannot  reach  the  open  sea  in  one  season,  I  may 
the  next;  in  any  event  I  shall  always  have  at  Fort  Fonlke  a  productive 
Morce  of  food  and  fars,  and  a  vessel  to  carry  them  to  Gi^  Isabella, 
upon  which  I  may  &11  back;  and  if  I  need  di^  they  will  be  reared  afr 
the  colony  in  any  nnmben  that  may  be  required.  Besides,  if  in  this  ex- 
ploration I  should  be  deficient  in  means,  and  the  expedition  should  be 
left  hereafter  entirely  to  its  own  resources,  a  sufficient  profit  may  be 
made  out  of  the  colony  in  oils,  furs,  walms  ivory,  eider  down,  etc.,  to 
pay  at  least  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  w^es  of  the  employee^ 
besides  subsisting  them.  The  whole  region  around  Fort  Foulke  is  teem- 
ing with  animal  life,  and  one  good  hunter  conld  feed  twenty  months. 
Both  my  winter  and  summer  experience  proves  -the  correctness  of  this 
opinion.  The  sea  abonnds  in  walrus,  aeal,  narwhal,' and  white  whale; 
the  land  in  reindeer  and  foxes;  the  islands  and  the  cli&,  in  summer, 
swarm  with  birds ;  and  the  ioe  is  the  roaming-ground  of  the  bears. 

The  plan  is  a  simple  bat  comprehensive  one,  and  Dr.  Hayes  ought 
to  find  the  sympathy  and  aid  needed  to  carry  it  into  execation.  The 
English  nation,  after  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice,  enjoy  the  honor  of 
discovering  the  North  West  Passage,  and  proving  that  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  ocetms  communicate  at  both  extremes  of  the  American 
'  continent..  They  have  deserved  the  sncceaa  won  so  tardily ;  and  we 
hope  they  may  enjoy  the  additional  glory  of  famishing  the  brave 
seaman  who  ahall  sail  &om  ocean  to  ocean,  and  show  that  the  passage 
sought  by  ColombuB,  and  nearly  achieved  by  Parry,  McClnre,  Collin- 
■OB,  aad  other  'worthifa,  may  be  made  wi^  safety.  We  honor  the 
pluck  and  enterprise  of  English  mariners,  and  would  not  rob  ^em  of 
laurels'  they  have  straggled  so  nobly  to  win. 
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Bat  it  belongs  to  the  United  States,  the  only  rival  of  Britain  on 
the  ocean,  to  acliieTe  a  similar  triumph,  in  launching  a  keel  on  ihs 
open  Polar  Sea,  vhose  exiBtence  one  of  her  Bailors  waa  the  first  to 
prove  by  actual  vision.  That  sea,  into  which  the  mariners  of  many 
nations  have  sought  in  vain  to  penetrate,  and  which  Wnuagel,  and 
and  Barentz,  and  Parry  struggled  bravely  to  reach  by  sledges,  ought 
to  yield  up  its  secrets  to  the  prowess  of  American  sailors.  Our  na- 
tional honor  \b  coacerned  in  completing  the  discovery,  begun  by 
Kane,  and  Dr.  Hayos  snggeBts  an  easy  and  rational  way. 

Ebuas  Lifoolit. 
FBonitBaoi,  B.  I. 
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POPULAR  GERMAN  RATIONALISM. 


Thb  decline  of  G«niian  rationaliam — asing  the  Tord  in  a  general 
•ense,  as  describing  raHoos  forma  of  antisupematnraliBin — ia  a  not  unfre- 
qaent  subject  of  congratulation.  In  most  of  the  aniverBitieB,  which,  ae 
we  are  reminded,  fifty  years  ago  were  all  under  rationalistic  inflnence,  it  il 
reported  that  an  evangelical  in&aence  now  prevails,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
German  States  is  predominant  in  the  churches.  These  are  indeed  cheer- 
ing ^te,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  foith  in  the  Christian  revelation  has 
an  important  vantage-ground  ^m  which  to  aSect  the  national  char- 
acter. But  the  nniversities  and  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  are  not 
the  German  people.  It  is  possible  for  the  "governing  class"  to  tend  in 
ft  direction  quite  divergent  from  that  in  which  the  mind  of  the  nation  is 
moving.  In  the  Church  of  England,  to  refer  to  a  familiar  example,  the 
character  of  the  bench  of  bishops  depends  on  the  partialities  of  the  prime 
minister  for  the  time  being;  and  the  hierarchy  has  often  been  steadfast 
in  the  orthodox  Protestant  faith,  while  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
inclined  towards  Rome,  and  the  people  were  too  generally  indifferent  to 
reli^on.  The  growth  of  liberal  ideas  in  Germany  promises  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  popular  will  is  to  exert  a  more  energetic  control  than 
at  any  time  paat.  And  it  is  a  fact,  which  we  mast  regret,  bnt  cannot 
modify  to  our  wishes,  that  while  the  courts,  the  church  authoritisa  and 
the  profesBorfi  in  the  universities  very  generally  discountenance  the  scep- 
tical theories  with  which  German  theology  and  philosophy  have  been  so 
long  involved,  the  main  body  of  the  people  are  largely  under  ration- 
alistic inflnence.    The  condition  of  the  lower  claeees  is  sufficiently  indi- 
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cated  by  the  nnmber  of  atheiatic,  tyser-driuldiig  patriots  tiut  the  rtreua 
of  emigratioQ  brings  to  ob,  vbo  shoat  defiance  to  "priestcraft"  and 
"pietism,"  and  propose  to  illuetrate  tbeir  love  of  liberty  by  aboli&hiag 
the  Sabbath  and  euppreesing  tbe  GoepeL 

But  we  need  not  go  far  downward  in  the  social  scale  to  find  the  evi- 
dence of  a  prevalent  unbelief  in  revelation.  Next  below  the  nniveraitieB 
are  the  gymnasia,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  colleges:  in  these  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rationalistic  party  is  strong;  and  in  the  schools  of  a  atill 
lower  and  more  popular  grade  it  is  yet  stronger.  The  inferior  clergy 
and  a  very  large  body  of  the  laity  lean  in  the  same  direction.  It  seems, 
certainly,  that  the  revival  of  confessional  orthodoxy  is  comparatively 
superficial,  and  that  the  decisive  battle  between  Faith  and  unbelief,  b«- 
tween  historical  Christianity  and  the  philosophic  or  the  popular  Anti- 
christ is  yet  to  be  fought  and  won. 

If  the  evangelical  party  may  be  said  to  survey  the  coming  contest 
from  a  commanding  intellectual  and  literary  position,  its  antagonists  have 
also  a  marked  political  advantage.  It  is  the  miafortune  of  those  who 
represent  conseivative  theology,  that  they  are  identified  with  absolutist 
and  reactionary  politics.  The  divine  right  of  kings  to  break  their  oaths 
to  their  people,  has  been  steadily  upheld  by  those  who  also  upheld  the 
authority  of  the  Gospel.  The  alliance  between  orthodoxy  and  liberticids 
ifi  the  most  telling  argument  for  the  alliance  between  democracy  and 
irreligion.  'When  the  King  of  Proasia,  in  1849,  was  violently  supprea* 
sing  the  constitution  whidL  he  had  sworn  in  lb48  to  maintain,  ve 
remember  reading  in  one  of  our  religious  weekly  journals  a  letter  &om 
Berlin,  announcing  the  important  fact  that  General  Von  Wrangel  (the 
king's  agent  for  reestablishing  absolutism)  was  a  pious,  praying  man! 
The  interesting  circumstance  that  his  religion  proved  no  impediment  to 
his  bloody  treason  seems  to  have  subtracted  nothing  from  the  admira- 
tioa  of  his  devout  character.  John  Foster's  witty  reply  to  one  who  wag 
lauding  the  piety  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten:  "No  doubt  he  said  grace  before  he  swallowed  Poland." 

Recent  political  events  appear  likely  to  precipitate  the  decision  of  a 
question  on  which  a  right  decision  will  not  improbably  work  temporary 
disaster  to  the  present  evangelical  prosperity,  or  what  seema  to  be  such. 
The  State  Church  of  Prussia  is  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Ohurchea  upon  a  common  Gonfession.  The  union  was  effected  by  the 
pressure  of  the  royal  authority,  but  was  reluctantly  yielded  to,  and  so 
strong  a  dissent  was  embodied,  especially  of  Lutherans,  that  it  secored 
toleration  and  reoognition  by  the  government.  Now  that  the  boundaries 
of  Prussia  are  so  much  enlarged,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  reorganizing  the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  United  Church,  which 
so  signally  failed  to  fulfil  its  declared  purpose  in  the  old  Prussia,  can 
hardly  be  extended  to  tiie  territories  just  incorporated  into  the  kingdom, 
nor  yet  can  it  be  left  as  it  is,  witliout  increasing  discontent.  In  this 
crisis,  a  movement,  commenced  in  1863,  for  the  emancipation  of  tha 
churches  from  State  control,  has  gained  a  new  impulse.  The  association, 
which  was  formed  at  Frankfort,  has  gained  adherents  in  nearly  all  the 
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German  States.  Its  leaders  are  Bationalists ;  it  was  started  in  the  inter- 
est of  that  party, — a  circamstance  which  at  first  retarded  its  growtii. 
But  it  has  allied  itself  with  th4  liberal  party  in  politics;  with  the  spirit 
of  earnest  Frotestantism  which  finds  much  matter  for  contest  in  certain 
Homeward  tendencies  of  German  high-chnrchiem ;  with  the  aspiration 
for  a  United  Germany,  in  which  a  national  church  governed  by  the  will 
of  the  laity — ^the  people,  rather  than  a  goTornment  church,  is  a  fondly 
looked-for  feature;  with  all  parties  of  reform  and  progress.  We  cannot 
but  sympathise  with  the  cause  of  popular  government,  and  with  a  desire 
to  dissolve  the  nnJon  of  Church  and  State.  But  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that,  if  these  ends  are  aoon  reachad  in  Germany,  the  first  effect 
will  be  adverse  to  orthodoxy.  A  free,  united,  self-governing  church, — a 
people's  church, — the  people  remaining  what  they  are — will  be  likely  to 
emancipate  itaelf  from  the  profession  of  a  biblical  faith. 

The  notion  which  prevails  so  extensively,  that  a  denial  of  historical 
Christianity  is  the  proper  result  of  scholarly  and  critical  investigation, 
finds  small  support  in  a  fair  survey  of  the  literary  contest  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  During  that  period  the  question  between  naturalism  and  super- 
natnraliem  has  been  thoronghly  tried.  "In  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
the  scholarship  of  the  age,  the  best  and  profoundest  which  any  age  has 
produced,  settled  down  with  heavier  and  heavier  preponderance  against 
the  radonaliets ;  their  theories  vanished  one  after  another,  and  men's 
feet  took  hold  of  the  foundations  more  firmly  than  ever."'  But  while 
t^e  evangelical  party  has  so  far  triumphed  in  the  literary  contest,  their 
opponents  have  gained  new  alliee,  and  the  issue  is  to  be  fought  out  upon 
another  field.  For  a  time,  the  stubborn  spirit  of  conservatism  may  keep 
the  churches  where  they  are,  subject  to  the  governments,  but  faith,  also, 
must  find  allies  among  the  people.  The  people  must  have  the  gospel. 
They  vrilt  have  it.  The  friends  of  truth  in  Germany  are  increasingly 
active  in  their  "inner-missions"  and  other  methods  of  popular  influence. 
And  there  are  agencies  cooperating  with  them  which  many  of  them  do 
not  recognize  as  at  all  helpful.  The  movement  which  was  begun  in 
1884,  by  the  baptism  of  seven  persons,  and  which  has  gone  on  to  the 
planting  of  Baptist  churches  in  alt  parta  of  the  land,  from  the  Alps  to 
the  North  Sea  and  from  France  to  the  borders  of  Kussia, — churches  now 
preaching  the  gospel  at  over  one  thousand  stations  and  numbering  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  communicants — has  a  higher  worth  than  even  these 
striking  eaumerations  suggest.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
agency  that  divine  providence  and  grace  are  employing  to  change  the 
vital  spirit  of  the  nation,  breathing  into  it  a  new  and  transforming  life. 
It  has  "provoked  to  jealousy"  the  friends  of  the  gospel  in  the  State 
ohurches.  It  has  exemplified  a  truly  popular  church  polity.  It  has  freely 
circulated  the  Scriptures  and  held  up  the  standard  of  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  divine  word.  Especially  have  the  Baptists,  by  winning  for  them- 
selves religious  liberty  in  so  considerable  part  of  Germany,  gained  a 
priceless  boon  for  all  Germans.    A  compelled  uniformity  in  religious 

■  Bar.  B.  H.  Bmh,  in  tb*  "  UoatUy  E*ligwDt  Hagaiiiia,"  for  Jns*. 
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profession  is  a  dream  &om  wUch  a  Urge  pftrt  of  the  nation  liave  finally 
and  forever  awaked. 
A  Methodi§t  mission,  commenced  at  Bremen  in  1849,  has  extended  ita 
'  operations  vith  the  characteriatic  energy  of  that  denomination,  and 
nombers  eeyeral  thousand  communicantB.  These  powerful  movementa 
providentially  received  their  first  impulse  from  the  United  States,  and 
already  we  have  reaped,  in  the  German  churches  and  ministry  on  this 
side  of  Uie  Atlantic,  mnch  valoable  fruit  for  our  own  country.  Though 
uoall,  compared  with  the  immenae  number  of  irreligious  Teutons,  tbey 
are  centres  of  power  that  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  conversioa  of  many 
among  their  immigrant  countrymen. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  REUNIONS. 


While  these  sheets  have  been  passing  through  the  press,  the  public  ear 
has  been  saluted  with  mingling  voices  which  told  of  ecclesiastical  re> 
onions  and  reconetmctions.  Of  accomplished  facts  we  have  no  more  to 
record  than  a  partial  recession  from  the  Protestant  Methodist  body  into 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrcb,  and  the  unanimous  proposal  of  terms  by 
a  joint  committee  representing  the  Old  and  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  for  a  reunion  of  the  two  bodies,— a  proposal  which  was  received 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  New  School  Assembly,  bat  not  so  cordially 
in  the  rival  Assembly.  In  the  latter  body  a  disposition  was  shown  by  seve- 
ral members  to  insist  on  more  definite  terms.  The  plan  of  concord  seemed 
to  them  a  little  too  much  like  a  mere  restoration  of  the  atatue  quo  anie, 
and  the  matter  goes  t«  the  joint  commission  for  new  negotiations,  and  to 
the  body  of  the  chnrch  for  examination  and  discussion. 

But  there  is  one  Presbyterian  body  not  yet.  prepared  to  sorrender  ito 
separate  position.  The  "United  Presbyterian  Church"  is  "cloSe-com- 
munion,"  and  maintain  their  position  with  the  constancy  of  Scotch  dis- 
senterism.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  this  feature  of  the  con- 
stitution, without  success.  The  motion  was  renewed  in  the  last  meeting 
of  Synod,  and  was  defeated  by  a  decided  majority.  This  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  non-communion.  One  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  ministers 
who  has  declined  the  proposal  to  re&nter  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ohorch,  lately  declared  through  the  press  that  he  had  not  communed 
"at  an  Episcopal  Methodist  altar"  for  five  and  twenty  years.  When 
Baptists  are  represented  as  nearly  the  sole  obstruction  to  Christian  Union, 
we  wonder  upon  what  Christian  grounds  so  many  Pedobaptiet  churches 
having  the  same  "faith  and  order"  maintain  a  position  of  mutual  rivalry. 
If  Baptists  would  suirender  their  principles  out  of  deference  to  the  sensi- 
hilities  of  their  Pedobaptist  brethren,  would  those  brethren  he  any  better 
able  to  walk  together? 
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.   NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Amtriean  Edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Sibk. 
Eeviaed  and  EMed  by  Profewor  H.  B.  Hacextt,  D.  D.,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Ezba  Abbott,  A.  iS..,  A.  A.  S.,  ABaistaat  Li- 
brari&n  of  H&rrard  TTniveisity.     New  York:  Eurd  &  Houghton, 

Dr.  Smith's  Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible  is  universally  admitted  to  be  far 
in  advance  of  all  its  predecesaors  in  the  Englieh  language, — in  the  com- 
prehunaiveiiesB  of  its  scope,  the  fulness  and  aocnracy  of  its  information, 
and  the  amount  of  ability  concentrated  upon  its  production.  It  was 
recognized  at  once  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  biblical  student,  and 
has  been  sold  eztenBiTely  in  this  country.  Bat  the  best  was  stUl  imper- 
fect, and  the  attempt  to  improve  it  is  by  no  means  a  proposal  to  "  gild 
refined  gold."  The  American  edition  claims  superiority  over  the  Eng> 
lish  in  the  following  particulars: — The  two  appendixes  of  the  English 
edition  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  work;  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  errors  in  Scripture  references  have  been  corrected;  the  system  of 
cross-references  has  been  extended;  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
to  some  extent  of  the  Greek  proper  names,  has  been  given,  and  the  ac- 
centuation of  names  readjusted;  variations  in  the  orthography  of  proper 
names  have  been  given  with  great  care;  fuller  illustrations  of  oriental 
life  have  been  drawn  from  modern  researches  in  the  Bast;  the  language 
of  the  English  Bible  receives  illustration,  wherever  its  meaning  differs 
essentially  from  present  use;  new  articles  or  supplements,  supplying  de- 
ficiencies, and  new  wood  cuts  have  been  inserted;  and  the  references  to 
the  literature  of  important  subjects  have  been  much  enlarged.  "The 
wants  of  our  American  public  have  been  kept  specially  in  view.  The 
editors  have  made  fuller  recognition  of  the  names  and  works  of  American 
scholars,  illustrating  the  topics  treated  of  from  their  writings,  and  point- 
ing out  sources  of  information  more  accessible  to  American  students." 

But  no  mere  statement  can  give  an  impression  of  the  value  of  the 
labors  of  the  American  editors.  The  additions  are  so  numerous  and  so 
valuable,  yet  made  at  so  many  points  and  with  such  studied  brevity  of 
expression,  so  manifestly  ament^ng,  while  preserving  unmutilated,  the 
original  work,  that  it  needs  to  be  examined  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  portions  thus  for  pub- 
lished with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Englieh  edition  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  concluding  that  the  old  can  sustain  no  competition  with 
the  new.  The  work  is  to  be  published  in  parte,  by  subscription,  each 
number  containing  112  pages,  and  the  whole  will  be  comprised  in  about 
thirty  numbers.  Three  numbers  have  appeared;  the  last  ending  with 
the  article  Bdttsb,  We  trust  that  the  publishers  may  be  encouraged  by 
a  large  subscription. 
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Se(d-Eneycli^adU  fO/r  Pratataniiache  Theotogie  void  Sirehe.  In  VtT' 
bmdung  mit  vieUn  ProteBtantiechen  Theologen  und  Oelehrten  A«rous- 
geg^en,  wm  Dr.  Hekio^,  urdentlictem  Profeaaor  der  Tkeologie 
ia  Erlangen.  Zwanzigster  Band  oder  Zweite  Supplement  Bknd. 
Ootha.     1866. 

This  Tdflt  Cyclopedia  of  Protestant  theological  learning  approachoB  its 
oompletion.  Begnn  in  1846,  the  first  voliune  was  pnblished  in  1853,  and 
the  eighteenth,  terminating  a  regular  alphabetical  series  of  articles,  in 
1864.  We  now  have  the  second  sapplementary  Tolome,  embracing 
topics  omitted  in  the  main  work  and  such  aa  have  just  arisen  to  require 
attention.  One  volume  more,  which  ia  to  supply  minute  indices  to  the 
total  contents,  bids  fair  to  achieve  the  final  conclnaion  of  an  enterprise, 
compared  with  which,  in  point  of  magnitude,  all  similar  attempts  in  our 
language  appear  diminutive.  More  accurately,  perhaps,  we  scarcely  have 
any  thing  similar,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  country  in  the  world, 
besides  Germany,  could  within  twenty  years  have  either  produced  or 
received  ao  gigantic  a  work.  Here  are  twenty-one  volumes,  averaging 
over  eight  hundred  pages, — nearly  eightee'n  thousand  pages  in  all — of 
Theological  Dictionary,  each  page  considerably  larger  than  that  now  be- 
fore the  reader's  eye  I  Perhaps  the  extent  of  Eitto's  Cyclopsdia  in  its 
recent  enlarged  form,  or  of  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary  as  about  to  be 
completed  by  Dr.  Hackett,  may  not  be  inferior  in  the  more  important 
articles  to  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  Herzog's  volumes.  But 
the  latter  is  a  Theological,  as  distingnahed  ham  a  Bihlical  Cyclopedia, 
and,  pre-supposing  acquaintance  with  the  definitions  of  names  given  in 
the  beat  lexicons  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  treats  of  Biblical 
topics,  richly  indeed  and  moat  thoroughly,  but  rather  from  the  theol> 
gioal  than  the  practical,  popular  point  of  view.  With  this  qualification, 
it  may  be  said  that  something  will  be  found  in  it  on  almost  eveiy 
Imaginable  topic,  not  merely  of  biblical  literature  but  of  theological 
science  in  all  its  departments,  historical,  dogmatic,  speculative  and 
practical,  and  in  its  manifold  relations  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Hersog  the  editor  has  gathered  in  these  volumes  the  contributions 
of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  theologians  and  scholars,  each  selected, 
apparently,  according  to  previously  evinced  fitness  for  the  task  assigned 
him.  Id  the  list  of  his  co-adjutors  stand  many  such  nEimea  as  Tholuck, 
Hagenbach,  Ebrard,  Guerike,  Oehler,  Mflller,  Domer,  Schafi',  Delitzsch, 
Ulrici,  Tiechendorf,  Vaihinger,  Nitisch,  Twssten,  Lange,  affording  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  the  scientific  thoronghneBS  of  the  work.  Every  where 
the  learning  is  ample,  frequently  amazing.  In  one  article  the  writer 
may  have  concentrated  the  eesencQ  of  what  he  had  published  in  extensive 
treatiseB,  in  another  he  seems  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  life-long  devo- 
tion to  his  subject  which  might  but  for  this  opportunity  have  perished 
with  him. 

"A  condensed  translation"  of  this  Encyclopedia  was  begnn  several 
years  sinoa,  by  Dr.  Bomberger  of  this  city,  and  ably  carried  on,  we  judge, 
H  &r  as  the  letter  S.    Whether  previous  bilure  <^  patronage  ot  the  war 
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intemipied  iti  pnblieatioii  we  know  not,  bnt  it  waa  discontinued.  Witti 
Smith's  Dictionary  perfected,  according  to  its  dedgn,  in  the  proioised 
American  edition,  there  will  perhaps  be  leaa  interest  felt  in  the  transla- 
tion of  selected  and  abridged  articles  from  Herzog ;  yet  the  proyince  of 
the  two  works  is  so  far  distinct  that  the  completion  of  Ute  latter  also  seems 
highly  demrable.  Ueanwhils  it  is  gratifying  to  asBure  the  reader  that  in 
Smith's  Dictionary,  the  writera  hare  not  failed  to  take  due  account  of 
what  Herzog  has  fumiehed  on  their  respectire  enbjects.  One  may  some- 
times miss  a  certain  origineJity,  freshness  and  amplitude  of  eradition  in 
the  EngliBh  as  compared  with  the  German  product,  but  we  cannot  think 
it  is  a  national  conceit  merely  which  leads  us  to  reci^niEe  the  enperiori^ 
of  the  former  in  respect  to  clearness  and  symmetry  of  representation,  to 
Bonndness  of  judgment  in  doubtful  qnestioDs  of  fact,  and  to  orthodox 
propriety  of  ezpresion  on  doctrinal  points. 

Yet  let  US  not  be  understood  to  imply  any  sweeping  condemnation  of 
these  volumes  as  doctrinally  incorrect  or  unwholesome.  Several  of  the 
names  mentioned  above  are  of  men  not  merely  eminent  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  warm  and  evangelical  piety,  but  champions  in  the  battle  with 
ratioBsliBm  and  infidelity  which  has  marked  their  age.  Such  would  no 
more  give  their  countenance  to  a  sceptical  than  to  a  shallow  and  unscien- 
tific work.  80  far  aa  we  have  examined  it,  evangelical  Bupernaturalism, 
pronounced  and  unhesitating,  appears  to  be  its  theological  character. 
The  Scripture  is  reverently  recognized  as  arbiter  in  matters  subject  to 
its  decision.  Scientific  learning  is  meant  to  be  subservient  to  practical 
utility;  and  we  believe  that  familiarity  with  these  writings,  to  a  Chris- 
tian grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  theology,  while  eminently  calculated 
to  promote  knowledge,  could  not  be  unfriendly  to  devotion.  They  fur- 
nish in  this  respect  a  remarkable  contrast  to  tike  prevalent  tone  of  theo- 
logical literature  in  Germany  thirty  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
imposaible  that  a  competent  observer,  impartially  surveying  the  theolo- 
gical world  at  the  present  time,  might  think  that  English  and  German 
had  to  a  great  extent  exchanged  positions  within  the  last  generation, 
only  that  the  latter  language  has  less  to  fear  from  oars  now,  as  having 
already  gone  throngh  the  ferment  and  strife  of  sceptical  epecnlation. 

What  would  probably  be  most  distatefiil  to  an  intelligent  Baptist  reader, 
in  tilie  theological  atmosphere  of  the  work  before  ua,  is  a  slight  tendency 
to  exaggerate  ecclesiaetical  pretensionB,  a  sort  of  Lutheran,  or  (as  the  case 
may  be)  Presbyterian  Puseyism,  which  makes  church  membership  and 
participation  in  authorized  ordinances  the  one  thing  needful  of  salvation. 
This  is  80  slight,  however,  compared  with  the  tone  of  Hengstenberg  and 
the  High  Church  party  proper,  there,  being  in  &ct  scarcely  more  than  is 
essential  to  the  consistent  maintenance  of  infant  baptism,  that  ve  sup- 
pose none  in  Germany  but  a  Baptist  would  perceive  it  at  all,  and  a 
Baptist  is  in  little  danger  of  being  harmed  by  it. 

We  have  in  this  notice  expressed  the  view  resulting  from  an  examina- 
tion of  here  and  there  an  article,  some  of  them  among  the  more  important 
throughout  the  work;  and  while  recogniidng  the  Inexpressible  value  of 
Smith's  Dictionary  and  Eitto,  within  their  province,  fmling  also  that  no 
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Abridged  tntDBlation  conld  ever  be  ad  equivalent  in  our  language,  we 
monrofiilly  ask,  Wben  alutll  we  have  our  Hei-zog? 

Geohqs  R.  Blisb. 


SermoM  Preached  Upon  SeoeraX  Oecaaions.    By  Robert  South,  D.  D. 
In  Five  Yolumee.    Vol,  I.    New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

The  Tolame  before  na  is  intended  as  the  fint  in  a  "Library  of  Old 
Englieh  Divines,"  under  the  competent  editorship  of  FrofeBsor  8hedd. 
The  list  of  authors  whose  works  it  is  to  inclnde  embraces  "Andrewea, 
Barrow,  Bates,  Baxter,  Boll,  Banyan,  Butler,  Charnock,  Chillingworth, 
Olarke,  Gudworth,  Davenant,  Bonne,  Field,  Flavel,  Hall,  Hooker,  Hop- 
kins, Howe,  Jackson,  Iiatimer,  Leighton,  More,  Owen,  Pearson,  Bander- 
son,  StillingiBeet,  Sibbe,  Smith,  South,  Taylor,  Tillotson,  Usher  and  Watei^ 
land."  "  To  these  names  others  may  be  added,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
dropped."  Complete  editions  only  are  proposed.  "  But  if,  owing  to  very 
great  voluminousnese,  and  the  lack  of  a  popular  demand  in  any  particu- 
lar instance,  tiiis  rule  should  be  departed  from,  entire  treatises  will  inva- 
riably be  given."  It  is  an  immense  undertaking,  the  completion  of 
which  will  be  honorable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers,  and  a  no 
less  gratifying  indication  of  an  appetite  for  solid  reading  in  our  religious 
book-bnyers.  The  old  English  divines  have  been  too  much  regarded  as 
old-fashioned  and  out  of  date.  Even  so  good  a  judge  of  the  value  of 
authors  as  Dr.  Arnold  said  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  study  them.  But 
their  excellence  lies  in  a  direction  in  which  Arnold  was  not  inclined  to 
look.  They  are  emphatically  great  theologians.  The  nineteeth  centui; 
has  indeed  left  them  in  the  rear  as  respects  biblical  criticism  and  some 
other  branchee  of  learning — aa  ought  to  be  the  case,  with  our  accumu- 
lated and  still  growing  means  of  investigation.  But,  for  deep  and  strong 
thinking  on  the  great  things  of  God,  give  us  these  same  old  divines. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  port  with  exemplary  liberality.  The 
volumes  are  of  convenient  size,  in  a  beautiful  but  not  ornate  style  of 
printing,  on  superb  paper,  at  a  price  much  below  that  of  the  Englicji  edi- 
tions. The  success  of  the  enterprise  will  depend  on  the  public  apprecia- 
tion. The  series  is  publidied  by  enbecription,  the  works  of  each  author 
being  sold  separately. 

South's  Sermons  are  too  well-known  to  need  description.  Yet  their 
very  cdebrity  is  in  the  way  of  a  just  estimate.  Everybody  has  heard 
of  South 's  wit  and  invective,  his  hyper-loyalty  and  his  rabid  hatred  of 
the  Puritans,  until  these  qualities  in  the  view  of  many  stand  for  the 
whole  man.  But  his  strong  sense  (except  where  his  party  prejudices 
befool  his  naturally  wise  understanding),  his  downright  ainoerity,  his 
clear  insight  into  human  character  and  motivee,  hie  robust,  manly  style, 
make  him  a  wholesome  study  for  young  preachers.  He  has  the  plainnefli 
of  expression  belonging  to  his  age, — what  seems  to  our  ears  coarse ;  as 
when  he  says,  "The  pleasures  of  an  angel  can  never  be  the  pleasures  of 
a  hog."     "When  reason,  by  the  aniHtance  of  grace,  has  prevailed  over 
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and  oatgrowu  ihe  enoTOftohments  of  aeiun,  the  dolighta  of  aennutlitj  at* 
to  rach  an  one  bat  aa  a  bobby-liorBa  would  be  to  a  oouucillor  of  State,  or 
aa  taatelesa  as  a  bundle  of  bay  to  an  bnngiy  lion."  But  be  is  capable, 
aUo  of  a  noble  eloquence ;  and  his  aermons  are  full  of  pithy  eayings  that 
are  vondan  of  compact  thoaght.  Such  ia  bia  etatement  of  the  daty  of 
beneficence.  "The  meoaures  that  God  marks  ont  to  thy  charity  are 
these:  thy  saperflnities  must  give  place  to  thy  neighbor's  great  conve- 
nience; thy  convenience  must  veil  to  thy  neighbor's  necessity;  and 
lastly,  thy  very  necesoitiee  most  yield  to  thy  neighbor's  extremity." 


Sndie$  in  the  Ooapela.    By  RicA&SD  Oheketiz  Tbskch,  D.  D.,  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Dublin.    Nev  York :  Charlea  Soribner  &  Co. 

Every  thing  from  the  pen  of  Aichbiabop  Trench  evinces  large  study 
and  profound  thought,— -that  secreting,  assimilatiDg  thoaght,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  IB  so  thoroughly  his  own  that  not  one  of  his  pages  could 
poesibly  have  been  written  by  another  man.  His  style  is  pure,  yet 
tinged  with  a  certain  mannerism,  inimitable,  not  desirable  to  imitate, 
but  delightful  in  him,  aa  being  that  which  gives  to  his  writings  their 
personal  expression.  He  now  and  then  iadulgee  in  an  archaism  that 
olura  the  sense ;  eucb  words  aa  /oison  and  allective  are  certainly  in  the 
dictionary,  but  they  are  not  practically  of  the  vocabulary  of  literatoo^. 
Scarcely  any  biblical  interpreter  seems  to  ua  more  instructive,  though  we 
are  often  constrained  to  differ  from  him.  In  his  aversion  from  the 
superficial  and  the  commonplace,  he  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  over- 
refinement.  But  he  never  fails  to  throw  an  anexpectnd  light  on  the 
meaning  of  the  text  he  is  engaged  with. 

The  subjects  of  the  present  "atadiea"  are  sixteen  in  number, — thirteen 
of  them  from  the  first  three  gospels.  The  author  forcibly  remarka  in  his 
praiace, 

I  likTa  Mvar  bami  kble  to  oomnnt  with  tint  which  bo  often  ia  Mnrfed, — nimalj,  Uiat  tba 
Qo^lt  >M  in  the  msia  pUin  ud  au;,  ud  thit  t.\\  the  chiaf  difficolUee  of  tha  Maw  Ttatunont 
kn  in  tha  Epiitlsa.  Thgra  ue,  indeed,  hj  the  gndoni  piD*iuQD  of  God.  abnaduice  of  plun 
thingi — BO  plain  that  na  wayfarer,  who  seeki  his  wajmarki.  ueod  err  for  lack  of  aach, — alike 
in  tbeae  and  in  thoBa.  Bat  whan  wa  begin  to  sat  tha  hard  things  of  one  portion  of  ScriptDra 
againit  the  hard  thiugi  of  another,  1  cannot  admit  that  thej  hare  light  wUb  amiine  it  M 
lilted  above  all  doabt  Uiat  thoae  of  the  Epiatlea  infinitely  lorpaai  Ihoie  of  the  Ooqwli.  How 
often  the  diScnltiea  of  the  Epistles  aia  merely  difficaltiaa  of  form;  not  of  the  thoaght,  bntot 
tha  aattjng  forth  of  the  thought ;  of  tha  logioal  nqaaoca,  whiah  only  reqnirea  a  patient  disas- 
tangling,  and  all  is  compara^Toly  clear.  Bat  in  Uis  Qoapels  it  U  not  the  form  of  tha  thonght, 
far  that  for  the  moat  part  presents  little  or  noUiing  paipleiiDg,  bnt  the  thoaght  itself,  tb* 
diTlne  (act  or  statement,  which  itwlt  oonstitalw  the  difficultj. 

Interesting  as  are  these  studies,  the  reader  will  feel  a  shade  of  disi^)- 
pointment  aa  be  reads  that  "they  are  the  fragments  of  a  much  larger 
•oheme,"  which  the  author  has  relinquished  through  the  conviction  of 
his  inability  to  complete  it.  But  he  has  our  hearty  gratitude  for  what 
he  hu  here  gathered  up  and  given  to  the  public. 
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Bible  Pielwea;  or  Life-Skdeha  of  Life-Trvtht.    By  Qbo&ok  B.  Isx, 
D.D.,  Author  of  Battle  Echoes,  etc.,  etc.   Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

To  gain  a  vivid  conception  of  the  scenes  and  oharactera  of  Soriptnre  is 
not  always  easy ;  to  naite  to  this  a  eenae  of  the  iDtamsl  harmony  with 
which  the  divine  original  ia  composed,  so  aa  to  transfer  the  picture  and 
reproduce  it  with  all  its  vital  glow  and  expressiveness  is  a  still  higher 
attainment.  A  too  minute  copying  of  oriental  peculiarities  sometimes 
distracts  the  mind  &om  the  main  impression  to  foster  attention  upon 
mere  details  and  single  features.  Dr.  Ide  sketches  with  a  free  pencil, 
with  force  and  e^irit,  seizing  the  spirit  of*  the  passage  he  is  illustrating, 
and  finding  in  it  impressive  lessons  that  are  as  old  as  the  Bible  and  as 
new  aa  every  day's  experiences.  There  is  room,  of  oourae,  for  differences 
of  interpretation,  and  he  seems  to  us  now  and  then  to  see  an  expression  upon 
the  face  of  the  scriptural  narrative  which  is  not  apparent  to  our  view. 
But  he  nowhere  fails  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  significance  of  his  themes. 
The  "gladly  solemn"  light  of  the  gospel  bathes  every  scene.  The  cross, 
the  mercy-Beat,  the  opened  heavens,  the  unveiled  eternity  are  ever  in 
the  background.  The  volume  will  prove  acceptable  and  useful,  we  trust,  * 
to  many  readers,  and  they  will  find  it  a  means  of  interesting  them  more 
deeply  in  the  Book  from  which  these  piotnrea  are  copied.  The  pub- 
lishere  have  issued  it  in  a  tasteful  dress.    The  typography  is  beautiful. 


The  Progrese  of  Doctrine  in  the  Nno  Teatamertt,  considered  in  eight  LeC' 

tares  delivered  h^e  the    Umnernty  of  Oxford,  on  the  Bampton 

■  Ibundatiott.    By  TnoxAa  Dbhant  Bskhabd,  M.  A.    From  the 

second  London  edition,  with  Improvements.     Boston:    Qould   & 

Lincoln. 

The  American  Editor,  Professor  Hovey,  of  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  introduces  this  work  with  such  terms  of  commendation  as 
almost  preclude  criticism.    He  remarks, 

Tbe  Bampton  Leetnrw  of  Hr.  B«niui3  on  111*  Prognn'of  Dottrins  in  tb«  H«w  TMtomaat, 
damre  nnqnalifled  oommuidKtion ;  for  tlicj  ftr*  m  iwu-lf  perftct  both  in  iDbsUni:*  and  fonn 
u  Mij  hnmkn  prodnctioa  cui  Tslt  be  mtit.  Tbe  vievi  vhiob  tbef  eipran  w*  fmb  mi  oon- 
Tindng,  ud  th*  Iftngn^  in  vhicfa  thg;  txt  pmeDUd  i*  olwt  M  C171UI,  raTOKling  ertij 
tbonght  and  ihad*  of  thongbt  witb  ibnlnta  dittinetlUM.  .  .  Tfa«  krgamgnt  kwakau 
ooriontr,  MliillM  tMMD  ud  itransUiSD*  (lilh. 

After  such  an  appetixing  preface,  one  sets  to  reading  with  uncommon 
relish, — and  with  some  risk  of  disappointment,  since  different  minds  will 
often  be  struck  by  the  same  production,  with  varying  degrees  of  force. 
We  may  accept  as  a  proof  that  we  have  here  a  work  of  very  great  merit, 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  read  through  without  any  filing  off  from  the  high 
Bxpectations  with  which  it  is  commenced. 

The  progress  of  doctrine,  as  here  presented,  is  not  a  chronological  bat 
a  logical  order  of  developing  the  tmtii.  The  author's  design  is  to  pre- 
sent tbe  evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  wriUen 
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onder  the  same  divine  anthoritj.  There  is  in  his  view  no  snch  dispuritf 
between  one  part  and  another,  that  the  words  uttered  hj  Uie  lips  of 
Jesns  are  to  be  received  as  divine  words,  and  those  which  the  apoetlea 
wrote  aa  mere  human  reasonings.  He  convincingly  ahows  that  the  same 
divine  Teacher  addresses  ns  in  the  acts  and  discourses  of  the  apoatlee,  in 
the  epistles  they  indited,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  which  seals  up  the  bode 
of  the  New  Covenant,  who  spoke  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  and  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Jemsalem  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal.  The  Teacher 
is  iha  same;  the  lessons  and  the  methods  of  initruction  are  changed; 
and  the  changes  of  method  were  adopted  with  a  wise  prevision  of  the 
wants  of  his  chorch  and  of  th^  world.  The  eubject  is  handled  with  great 
freshness  and  force  of  thought.  The  style  is  worthy  of  the  thoughts. 
We  gratefully  welcome  the  work  as  a  rich  fruit  of  theological  study, 
and  as  adapted  to  awaken  a  profoonder  interest  in  the  investigation  of  the 
inspired  word. 


Ltt^urea  on  Natwal  Theology;  or  Naiure  and  the  Bible  from  the  tame 
Author.  Delivered  before  the  Lowell  ZtuiHuie,  Boston.  By  P.  A. 
Ohadbott&ite,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Wil- 
liams College,  etc.    New  York:  G.  P.  Pntnum  &  Son. 

The  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  &om  the  evidences 
of  design  in  visible  and  in  conscious  being,  has  been  pronounced  inca- 
pable of  improvement  or  development:  as  complete  in  the  treatise  of 
Paley  as  in  any  of  the  elaborate  works  since  pablished;  and  as  complete 
in  the  writings  of  Cicero  as  in  Paley.  One  clear  indication  of  creatine 
design,  it  is  said,  is  as  good  evidence  of  deity  as  a  thousand.  This  may 
be  true,  logically,  but  practically  it  is  far  otherwise.  Of  several  facts 
available  in  the  argument,  some  make  a  more  decisive  impression  than 
others.  With  every  advance  in  physical  science  new  light  is  gained  on 
the  relations  of  things.  The  argument  becomes  intrinsically  more  forci- 
ble, and  gains  in  cumnlative  weight.  Adaptations  not  before  noticed 
ars  perceived — of  one  thing  to  another,  and  of  things  to  sentient  beings, 
especially  to  the  being  and  activity  of  man.  Paley,  moreover,  was  influ- 
enced in  his  speculations  by  a  materialistic  philosophy,  and  while  look- 
ing from  nature  up  to  nature's  Ood,  failed  to  reason,  as  he  might  have 
done  with  even  greater  force  and  conclusiveness,  from  human  nature  to 
its  author, — ^from  the  spirit  in  man  to  the  Father  of  spirits.  The  subject 
has  fdnce  been  more  justly  conceived  and  has  snlisted  able  authors.  And 
still,  we  think,  there  was  room  for  a  fresh  treatise,  scientific  in  matter 
and  popular  in  form,  such  as  Professor  Chadbourne  has  here  given  us. 

The  author  takes  his  stand  upon  the  existence  in  man  of  a  religious 
nature,  having  aspirations,  wants,  necessities,  that  crave  an  object  of 
worship.  The  material  world  is  shown  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
wanta  of  organic  beings,  an  adaptation  which  shows  "  the  contrivance 
and  oversight  of  a  personal  Creator."  But  it  has  no  adequate  provision 
lev  man's  highest  nature ;  hence  the  need  of  a  system  of  revealed  reli- 
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^on,  which,  as  ^ven  in  the  Bible,  provea  itself  to  be  &om  the  Author  of 
nature  by  supplying  the  tmth  "  which  man's  highest  nature  demands, 
and  thus  becoming  just  as  natural  a  provision  for  man's  higher  needs,  as 
the  sunlight  and  atmosphere  and  &uits  of  the  earth  are  for  his  physical 
wants."  The  argument  ia  coDrincing,  the  style  clear  and  forcible,  and 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  department  of 
religious  literature.  As  au  example  of  his  method  of  dealing  with  an 
important  question,  we  quote  bis  remarks  upon  the  positioD  of  those  who 
"believe  in  spontaneous  generation,  the  production  of  life  from  matter 
and  physical  forces." 

We  pui  for  the  prannt  tbs  goologia  Kfnmsat.  which  ire  belitre  to  ba  ooncloiiTe  agunit 
this  thsorj,  uid  uk  its  mpporlcn  ho*  it  coin«  to  pui  that  ths  phjooil  forOM  tend  lo  orip- 
■ula  an  orgkaiim,  when  the  momsnt  itisprodncvd  thartaad  to  destroj  it.  .  .  The  orguki 
being  (troggln  for  eiittenoe  ud  Utm  aalj  beuiue  the  rital  principal  holda  in  aba^uiGe  the 
^jrueal  foroea  uid  makei  (hem  ita  nrruiti.  Ia  *  oertain  unat  it  ii  trae  that  the  phjaioal 
foroes  bnild  up  all  orgaaic  itnictarea.  Bat  the  moment  vitalitj  is  gone,  the;  tear  doirn  the 
etructore  irttii^  thaj  haTa  anwillinglj  labored  to  oonitract  under  ill  control,  and  thaj  eaaaa 
not  their  work  until  ereiy  pardela  hai  taken  the  inorganic  form,  la  the  perlactlj  adjnat*d 
■team-engine  mOYing  ths  ahip  agaiuit  wind  and  tide,  or  weaving  finait  bbiica  with  iroa 
fingen,  it  asama  to  the  tfaonghUan  obierrer  that  the  eteaoi  ia  a  willing  Bervaat,  bendiag  iti 
anergiea  lo  the  work.  Bat  the  niienoa  of  ths  ateam  is  to  ahatter  and  destro7.  It  raahea  into 
ths  ojliader  not  to  mors  the  maohinerj,  bnt  ia  verj  hatred  of  itself,  and  atroggles  to  ese^ie. 
It  ia  the  gsaius  of  man  that  coatiols  the  itraggling  Tnonster  b7  bands  of  iron  too  strong  for 
him  to  break,  till  in  hia  rage  he  lifts  the  piaton  and  moTea  the  swift  macbinerj,  aa  he  darts 
howling  into  the  air.  Thus  alao  does  litalitj  oontrol  and  aae  the  adveree  forces  of  the  inor- 
ganic world.  Aa  well  might  we  think  that  the  ateam  which  drires  the  piston  originated  ths 
locomotive,  or  the  locomotire  the  engineer  that  controls  it,  as  to  think  that  life  ia  the  obpring 
of  electricitj  or  an;  other  pbjaical  force.  It  is  the  latest  bom  of  all  the  forces,  if  it  ia  proper 
to  call  it  a  foroe  at  all;  and  the  time  maj  come  when  it  shall  Taniah  fiom  oar  globe  and  leaTs 
the  phjaical  torcea  Ticton  on  the  field.  .  .  .  Bnt  let  ns  for  the  sake  of  argument  grant 
that  matter  maf  originate  life,  Aa  it  ia  impoeaibla  for  na  lo  accept  any  thing  aa  cause,  nnlaas 
it  is  adaqaala  to  prodaoe  the  effect,  we  look  at  onoa  for  the  eaoae  of  man.  We  know  with 
oerlaintj  that  hii  body  ia  prodnoad.  Phjneal  man  is  tharefore  an  effacL  If  matter  and  ths 
phyiical  forces  prodocs  lite,  they  must  dao  produce  life  with  all  the  adjuncts  which  we  find 
in  phjaical  man,  or  hia  creaUon  ia  atill  to  be  acconnUd  for.  It  is  not  snough  to  sa;  that  a 
garm  was  originated  by  matter,  and  that  germ  bj  deTalopment  became  man.  To  be  satiidad 
with  thia  statsment  is  to  deceive  ounelves  with  words.  That  germ  must  have  bad  in  it  from 
the  beginning  all  the  cspaoit;  of  developing  into  man.  It  most  have  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce nan.  And  no  man  can  intelligently  believe  that  matter  conld  produce  ineh  a  germ, 
aniev  he  believaa  matter  Mold  prodnos  man  in  Ms  highest  poesible  phynsal  and  intelteetual 
dsvalopment. 


S&mil^t  and  Pattorai  Theology.  By  WiLLIAH  G.  T.  Shbdd,  D.  D., 
Baldwin  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 
Kew  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

The  contents  of  this  solid  volume  were  delivered  as  lectares  during  the 
author's  incumbency  of  the  professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Fas< 
toral  Theology  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Like  all  of  Pro- 
fessor Shedd's  writings,  tbey  combine  in  a  striking  degree  instructivenefls 
and  force  of  impression.  The  views  he  presents  are  generally  so  clear 
and  reaaonable '  as  to  command  aseent,  while  there  is  a  too  evident  iudi 
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vidoality  of  thoDght  to  allow  their  cUsdfication  among  mere  obviooB 
remarka  that  are  true— of  course.  One  cannot  but  notice  the  fresh  inter- 
est  with  which  he  inveets  a  worn  subject  without  a  particle  of  the  eccen- 
tric or  sensational  style. 

That  portion  of  the  volume  which  comes  under  tiie  title  of  Homiletica 
is  of  special  value.  It  is  penetrated,  with  the'pbitoaophicai  spirit,  is 
union  with  a  genuine  American  practicalness,  and  warm  spirituality. 
The  author  never  forgets,  nor  allows  his  readers  to  forget,  that  it  is 
aaered  rhetoric  with  which  he  is  dealing.  The  distinctive  character 
and  the  true  ends  of  polpit  eloquence  are  strongly  grasped,  and  deter- 
mine for  him  the  whole  method  of  his  system.  No  minister  or  theo- 
logical student  can  read  the  work  without  benefit.  Thoroughly  studied 
and  appreciated,  its  teachings  would  tend  to  impart  a  higher  character 
to  the  pulpit. 

Whether  the  volume  is  sufficiently  analytic  in  style  to  be  well  adapted 
for  use  as  a  text-book  may  be  doubted ;  and  with  respect  to  the  chapters 
OQ  Paetoral  Theology  it  may  eeem  that  there  is  less  completeoess  of  rep- 
resentation: but  the  limits  of  the  subject  are  ill-defined.  Vinet,  for  ex- 
ample, includes  under  this  head  the  whole  subject  of  the  qualifications* 
and  duties  of  the  ministry  apart  from  preaching.  But  within  the  limits 
he  has  prescribed  for  himself  Professor  Shedd  has  treated  the  subject 
with  marked  ability.  We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  chap- 
ters on  the  clergyman's  "Religious Character  and  Habits,"  "Intellectual 
Character  and  Habits,"  and  "Social  and  Professional  Character."  He 
utters  a  caution  againet  overmuch  indulgence  in  periodical  and  fugitive 
literature,  and  hia  merited  hit  upon  "a  Dogberry  in  a  recent  number  of 
a  papular  monthly  magazine"  (p.  422)  shows  that  when  he  dips  into  such 
reading  he  does  not  relax  his  vigilance. 


Jft<  Great  Architect. — BenecUdte :  lUustratiotu  of  the  Pmoer,  WUdom  and 
Ooodneu  of  Ood,  at  manifested  in  hia  Worke.  By  Q.  CHAfUH 
Child,  U.  D.    Two  volumes  in  one.    Mew  York:  O.  P.  Putnam  & 


This  elegant  volume'  by  its  intrinsic  merits  deserves  the  handsome 
dress  in  which  it  has  been  republished.  It  is  founded  upon, — or  rather 
its  title  is  derived  from  the  apochryphal  canticle  known  as  the  "  Song  of 
the  Three  Children''  (Shadrach,  Me^ech  and  Abednego),  and  under  the 
title,  Benedicite  omnia  Opera  Domini  is  inserted  in  the  Episcopal  Ser- 
vice as  an  optional  hymn  alternative  of  the  Te  Deum  laudamvt.  The 
author  regards  it  as  undeservedly  neglected.  The  objection  which  he 
answers,  that  beasts  and  inanimate  things  cannot  literally  praise  Ood, 
seems  to  us  to  lie  as  legitimately  against  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eighth  psalm,  and  other  parts  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  To  us,  who 
are  led  by  a  sense  both  of  duty  and  of  fitness  to  dii^nse  with  invariable 
forms  of  prayer  and  praise,  the  question  of  the  suitableness  of  the  Sene- 
dicite  for  public  worship  is  one  of  secondary  interest.    But  that  question 
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oocnpiee  leas  tbao  two  OQt  of  these  878  pagei;  after  vhioh,  as  the  hymii 
colls  apon  the  heavens,  the  san,  moon  and  stars,  nights  and  days,  light 
and  dukness, — npon  earth  and  air  and  eea  utd  all  creatures  therein,  to 
praise  and  magnify  the  Lord,  ao  the  aathor  leads  as  through  the  seTeral 
departments  of  natore,  pointing  oat  the  proofs  of  the  Creator's  power, 
wisdom  and  goodness.  This  is  done,  not  in  the  style  of  scienti£c  demon- 
stiatioD,  or  as  proving  a  pn^KMotion  in  nfttoral  theology,  but  in  the  maa- 
ner  of  an  intelligent  and  devout  observer  and  a  genial  companion. 
Without  labor  or  efibrt,  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  results  of  aden- 
tific  investigation  but  without  the  incumbrance  of  a  technical  style,  t^ 
creation  is  depicted  in  its  relations  to  man  and  to  the  agency  of  infinite 
benevolence. 


Jhe  OotpeU:  wUh  IforaX  Refieebiotw  on  Each  Vene.  By  FAaaoIBK 
Qdbsmbl.  Wiik  an,  Iniroduelory  Euay,  by  the  Eev.  Daxixl 
WiLSOH,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  Islington,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Bevised 
by  Hekkt  a.  BoAADHAir,  D.  D.  Two  volumes.  New  York;  A,  S. 
F.  Randolph. 

A  very  handsome  reprint  of  a  work  that  will  never  lose  its  interest 
for  the  Christian  reader.  The  title-page  is  somewhat  too  exactly  re-pro- 
duced. When  the  late  Bishop  Wilson  published  the  Introductory  Essay, 
he  was  Vicar  of  Islington,  and  when  the  revision  was  first  issued  in  thia 
country  he  was  correctly  described  as  "now  Bishop  of  Calcutta."  But 
in  the  eleven  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  not  only  has  the  excellent 
bishop  gone  to  his  rest,  bat  hie  successor  has  also  been  called  away  from 
his  earthly  charge. 

Quesuel  was  born  at  Paris  in  1664,  of  Scotch  extraction  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  Romish  priesthood.  The  first  edition  of  his  "Reflections" 
appeared  in  1671  and  had  a  wide  circulation.  Uniting  acuteneas  of 
thonght,  richness  of  imagination,  and  the  grace  of  sincere  piety,  they 
awakened  admiration,  and  conveyed  to  men's  minds  more  of  the  Qospel 
than  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  ^e  congr^ation  at  Rome  sufler  to  find 
place  in  the  system  of  Popery.  Quesnel  was  a  Jansenist,  a  disciple  of 
Augustine,  and  better,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  though  the  light  of  truth  in 
him  as  in  Pascal,  was  dimmed  by  some  grave  errors.  The  Jesuits  in  1681 
persecuted  him,  and  he  escaped  to  Brussels,  where  he  published  in  1694 
a  new  enlaiged  edition  of  his  Reflections.  The  demand  was  greater  than 
the  press  could  supply.  Bossaet  and  other  French  bishops  defended  tha 
work.  The  Jesuits  obtained  an  order  from  the  King  of  Spain  for  his 
arrest,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Holland.  The  Pope  condemned  his  IkxA. 
King  Louis  XIV  suppressed  it  in  1711,  forty  years  after  its  first  appear- 
ance.  Boesnet — alier  et  idem — urged  its  prosecution.  The  Pope  was 
appealed  to  for  a  more  formal  condemnation  and  in  1714  issued  tlM 
&mous  bull  Unigenitui,  by  which  one  hundred  and  one  propositions,  t»- 
lected  £rom  the  Reflectionji.  were  anathematized.     Quesnel  somTai 
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tha  ball  six   jean,  fonuded  several  JonseiuBt  churcheB   and  died  in 
1719. 

The  present  translation  lias  been  carefully  reviaed  with  a  view  to  ex- 
pange  from  it  expresaions  of  Bomish  error.  Tliat,  however,  ia  sometliing 
tliat  mere  exporgation  can  seldom  effect  in  a  work  of  originality  and 
power.  The  essential  spirit  of  an  author's  faith  will  color  passages  that 
make  no  articulate  declaration  of  it.  Bnt,  subjaot  to  that  neceasary  de- 
duction, and  to  the  further  exception, — that  the  reflections  seem  at  times 
to  be  founded  on  a  mifiinterpretation  of  the  text,  it  is  a  work  of  great 
interest  and  may  be  read  with  profit. 


2%«  Christ  of  the  ApoalU't  Oreed;  the  Voice  0/ the  Church  against  Arian- 
Mm,  Strauia  and  Rertan,,  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  W.  A.  ScOTT, 
D.  D.    New  Tork:  A.  D.  F.  Bandolph. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ, — Son  of  God  and  801^  of  Man,  dying,  risen, 
exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  and  the  appointed  Judge  of  all — 
ia  here  comprehensively  set  forth  according  to  tiie  accepted  orthodox 
formnlariea.  A  aeries  of  discoorses  addreBsed  to  weekly  congregations, 
wid  published  as  delivered,  they  lack  the  method  of  a  digested  treatise, 
though  a  certain  unity  is  secured  by  the  nature  of  the  theme  and  the  oh- 
aerrance  of  the  order  of  the  creed.  The  discouTBee  are  said  to  have 
attracted  large  congregations;  the  publisher  has  given  them  a  very 
attractive  form;  and  the  volume  is  thus  favorably  commended  to  public 
appreciation. 

We  apprehend  that  the  author  has  committed  a  double  error  in  the 
title  to  his  work.  Instead  of  "the  Christ  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  we 
have  the  Christ  of  the  Nicene,  the  Athanaaian  and  the  Cbalcedonian 
Creeds, — of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  In  short,  we  have  the  Chriatology 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  It  ia  true  that  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
professes  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  that  creed  does  not  affirm  ail  that 
tiie  chnrch  professes.  With  such  a  title,  one  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
volume  a  defence  of  the  historical  verity  of  the  gospel.  And  this  expec- 
tation would  be  strengthened  by  the  reference  to  Straosa  and  Benan,  bnt 
would  be  disappointed.  The  use  made  of  these  names  is  a  second  error, 
as  it  sng^eata  to  the  reader  that  aomething  is  to  follow  in  refutation  of  the 
recent  sceptical  criticism  opon  the  goapel  history.  And  something  does 
fellow  with  that  intention,  we  presume,  in  Uie  appendix,  but  hardly 
enough  to  give  character  to  the  work  as  one  specially  directed  against  that 
form  of  infidelity.  The  author  has  made  up  a  volnme  that  will  be  mainly 
satisfactory  to  such  as  already  believe  the  creeds,  and  will  confirm  and 
ediiy  them  in  their  faith.  It  was  a  mistake,  we  cannot  but  think,  to  seem 
to  promise  something  different.  For  its  own  proper  purpose  it  is  a  good 
work,  BO  good  that  we  are  half  inclined  to  complain  of  it  for  not  being 
better.  On  some  subjects  and  for  some  occasions  an  author  is  bound  to 
do  his  best  and  ntmost.    Such  a  subject  is  that  of  The  Christ  of  the 
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Greed, — or  better,  of  Hie  Four  Goq>elfl;  and  saoh  an  occaaion  is  the  pr»< 
ent  onsettled  yet  profoundly  interesting  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  the 
history  and  doctrine  of  Ghiigt.  The  ftuthor  of  a  book  on  that  thema,  at 
euch  a  time  ae  this,  remarhe  in  his  preface,  by  vay  of  deprecating  criti- 
cigm,  that  "the  abeoibing  caree  and  Ubonand  sympatMee  of  a  city  pastor 
in  our  times  do  not  allow  leisure  and  strength  for  the  pnreuits  of  litera- 
ture as  he  might  desire.  But  Qod  does  not  require  every  thing  from  any 
one  man,"  If  Qod  has  given  a  nL&n  so  much  work  of  other  kinds  to  do 
that  he  has  not  time  to  make  a  well-fini^ed  book,  may  it  not  be  a  qnes- 
tion  whetiier  he  requires  of  liim  to  write  at  all?  We  pat  the  question 
because  the  author  so  nearly  puts  it  into  our  mouth, — not  as  meaning  to 
depreciate  the  merits  of  what  he  has  accomplished. 


7%e  Book  of  Proverie,  m  on  Amended  Version,  with  an  Tnifodueiion  and 
Eeplanaioty  Notea.    By  Joseph  tfuENSCHEK,  D.  D.    Oambier,  0. : 

Western  Episcopalian  Office. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  has  attracted  less  attention  from  expositors  of  the 
Bible  than  almost  any  other  canonical  book.  Yet  when  we  consider  its  com- 
prehennve  character,  as  a.  repertory  of  Hebrew  practical  wisdom,  exhibit- 
ing the  fear  of  God  as  it  works  iteelf  out  alike  in  highest  and  homeliest 
virtues,  and  remember  how  many  of  its  pithy  sayings  have  become  incor- 
porated into  our  literature  and  the  talk  of  common  life,  this  comparative 
neglect  will  appear  to  be  ill-judged.  To  tlie  young,  the  active,  the  prac- 
tical clasB,  those  especially  whose  practicalness  is  inclined  to  regard  moral 
and  religious  sentiments  as  out  of  place  in  every-day  bueinesa,  the  book 
might  teach  much  that  is  well  worth  t^eir  knowing.  So  the  anthor  of  this 
Commentary  has  j  udged.  His  work  is  intended  botii  for  the  scholar  and  for 
the  general  reader,  a  combination  not  easy  of  successfnl  attainment.  But 
he  seems  to  have  appreciated  and  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  are  perBpicuous  and  interesting,  while  grammatical 
questions  are  briefly  indicated  and  remarked  upon.  The  amended  version 
is  made  with  excellent  judgment.  Studenta  of  the  Bible,  the  young  espe- 
cially, may  find  mnch  in  the  work  to  please  them,  and  more  to  profit 
them,  if  they  study  it  with  that  end  in  view. 


Sermona,  hy  the  Late  Alexahseb  MoClbllahd,  B.  D.  Edited  by 
RiOHAiD  W.  BiOKiHaoH,  D.  D.  New  York:  Kobert  Carter  St 
Brothers. 

Dr.  McClelland  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  his  theological  training  under  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason.  He  was  ordained  in  1815,  and  continued  for  seven  years  pastor 
of  the  Rutgers  street  Presbyterian  church,  New  York ;  for  seven  years 
following  he  filled  the  chair  of  Bhetoric,  Lc^c  and  Metaphysics  in  Dick- 
ioeon  College,  at  Oailisle,  Pa. ;  and  in  1829  removed  to  New  Brunawiok, 
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"S.  J.,  where  ke  thanM&>rttL  TOBdod,  fint  w  Profeeaor  of  La&goagea  in 
Bni^n  College,  uid  ftftermrdi  u  FrofoBwr  of  Oriental  Literatora  and 
Biblical  Criticisn  in  the  Theoli^ical  Seminur  of  the  Reformed  Dntch 
Church.  His  death  oocmrred  in  1864.  Soch  ww  the  estimate  of  his 
powers  that  his  friends  anticipated  fm  him  some  distingaifihed  soocesB  in 
the  field  of  anthorship.  But  he  published  onl^  a  "Brief  Treatise  on  the 
Canon  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture' '  and  thi«e  pamphletH.  His  mann- 
Bcript  sermons  were  none  of  them  revised  for  publication.  This  is  to  be 
r^ietted.  His  mind  had  marked  and  racy  charaoteristicfl,  which  are 
strikingly  exemplified  in  his  diaooniBes.  Sometimes  blnntly  dogmatic,  as 
when  he  "laoghs"  at  a  doctrine  held  b;^  men  aa  justly  venerated  as  ai^ 
of  their  opponents, — sometimes  rash,  even  to  irreverence,  as  when  he  s^a, 
"I  tell  the  Alniight;^  he  has  no  rigiu  to  create  us  as  we  are," — sometimes 
wholesale  and  unguarded,  as  when  he  ssts  that  men  are  "mtre  fantoccini 
or  dancing  puppete," — tiion  is  a  life  and  power  in  lus  discourses  that  will 
not  permit  the  reader,  and  could  not  have  permitted  his  hearers  to  be 
drowsy.  We  like  his  practical  sermons,  on  the  whole,  better  than  his 
more  theological  ones, — sncb,  e.  g.,  as  "Canses  and  Cure  of  Low  Spirits," 
"Do  7onr  own  Business,"  and  "Yain  Thoughts." 


Our  Haher't  Buaitum.     Bf  Tbokas  G-iiTHBiz,  D.  D.     New  Tork: 
Robert  Carter  k  Brothen. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  while  health  permitted  the  full  exercise  of  his  nunistry  is 
well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  preacheia  of  Scot- 
land ;  after  Chalmeis,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  Free  Church.  Into  some  of 
his  published  volumes  he  has  put  so  much  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power  as  to  command  thfr  reader  with  something  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
orator.  So  much  caniwt  be-  said  of  the  present  work,  yet  it  is  a  book  that 
oould  have  been  prodaced  only  by  a  minister  posseaeing  peculiar  powers 
and  graces,  a  resourceful  mind  and  a  heart  glowing  with  love  to  God  and 
man.  His  aim  is  to  set  forth  Christ  intent  on  his  Father's  business,  aa 
the  Christian 'a  model.  The  duty  to  "maintain  good  works,"  while  hold- 
ing &st  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  a  gratuitous  justification  through  Christ, — 
the  rewards  assured  to  the  faithful  and  the  argent  motives  to  zeal  and 
&ithfalneGB,  are  exhibited  and  energetically  enforced.  Human  depend- 
ence and  human  duty,  God's  free  grace  and  his  high  requirements,  are 
respectively  shown  to  be  complementary  truths;  the  recognition  of  one 
ehonid  not  make  us  he«tate  to  assert  the  other  in  its  full  force.  It  is  a 
volume  that  any  Christian  might  be  the  better  for  reading. 


Out  ^  ManeM :  BkOohet,  Ifoimine  and  SeacripUve.  By  Tbokab 
GuTEBii,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  "The  Sunday  Magaziiie."  Kew  Toik: 
Robert  Oart«r  A  Brotdiers. 

One  who  knows  what  Dr.  Qatiirie  k  vhen  t»  hatneBS,  laight  poaaibly 
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anapwrt  tbat  wbea  oat,  tken  action  from  Ids  wonted  eKargy  vonld  ma^ 
hifl  recreations,  however  rectfal  to  Imaaelf,  not  eBpecially  worth  ahi^Hiyg 
\fj  his  resders.  Quite  the  oonteuy.  He  is  himself,  wherever  he  is. 
"The  Sunday  Magaziae"  testifiee  monthly  to  the  versatility  of  his  giAa. 
The  miscellaiues  collected  in  this  neat  volume  are  well  worthy  of  the  dress 
in  which  they  are  presented.  One  can  scarcely  open  the  volume  at  ran- 
dom vri^Lout  findiiig  something  on  which  the  attention  is  disposed  to 
linger.  They  are  instructive,  as  well,  and  make  ns  acquainted  wil^ 
places  and  people  worth  knowing.  "Ths  Edinburgh  Ragged  School" 
and  "Sketches  of  the  Oowgate"  take  ns  over  scenes  of  his  laborious  p&K- 
toral  cha^^,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  his  finding  there  much  that  is 
worth  telling,  even  if  the  locality  were  less  interesting  &om  other  assoda- 
tioos.  But  he  makes  himself  and  his  reader  at  home  also  in  "  The  Streets 
of  Ffuis,"  and  finds  much  matter  for  reflection.  National  self-love  does 
not  prevent  his  seeing  points  of  sapeiiority  in  French  civic  life  as  com- 
pared with  British.  His  notices  of  what  Protestantism  is  effecting  in 
Paris  are  suggestive  of  promises  for  the  future  of  France,  while  tlis 
methods  indicated  are  snch  as  may  furnish  hints  to  evangelical  Christians 
everywhere.  From  the  signs  of  vital  foroe  which  these  sketches  furnish, 
we  suspect  that  Dr.  Guthrie  could  write  a  novel,  but  much  doubt  his  ever 
doing  so. 


Old  England.    Jts  Scenery,  Art  and  People.    By  Jahsb  t/L.  HoPPlK, 
Professor  in  Yale  College.    New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Beaders  never  tire  of  books  of  travel,  for  the  same  reason  donbtless 
that  tourists  always  feel  a  fresh  interest  in  the  scenes  they  have  visited. 
Each  writer,  however  familiar  the  ground  he  goes  over,  takes  over  it  his 
own  individuality,  and  if  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes  and  utters  his  own 
thoughts,  will  find  those  who  are  pleased  to  hear  him  tell  his  own  story. 
And  if  he  be  a  man  of  cnltivated  taste,  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  his 
book  will  be  valued  very  much  as  one  would  value  his  personal  compan- 
ionship in  such  a  jouniey. 

Snch  a  traveler,  we  feel  an  nndonbting  persuasion,  is  Professor  Hop- 
pin,  judging  &om  the  pleasant  book  in  which  we  have  been  making  Ms 
acquaintance.  He  says  very  little  about  himself,  no  more  than  is  neces* 
sary  to  give  his  sketches  unity  and  continnonsness.  But  he  enables  as  to 
see,  sometimes  indeed  with  only  a  hasty  glance,  the  most  noteworthy- 
things  in  England.  He  writes  with  a  laudable  regard  for  accuracy  of 
statement.  A  very  few  slips  serve  rather  asconfiimingthan  as  detracting 
exceptions.  "  The  Oownty  of  ShropaAtre  (p.  15)  is  slightly  tautological,  ex- 
cept to  ears  accustomed  to  bear  of  "the  county  of  Hampshire"  and  "the 
connty  of  Dnkes  county"  in  a  State  of  Jfew  England.  A  daughter  of 
Sir  likomBS  Lncy,  Knight,  was  hardly  "a  noble  lady"  (p.  29)  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word.  "Lord  John  Bussell"  (p.  32)  and  "Lord  De 
Oaiming"  (p.  89)  are  misnomers.  But  these  are  minima  of  criticism. 
The  author's  comments  on  what  ho  describes  have  the  independaaoe  of 
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an  American  tnind,  vith  an  nnfailing  kindnees  of  spirit.  His  vievB  of 
the  English  palpit  are  interesting :  of  Ur.  Spurgeon  he  gives  a  oarefol 
and  appreciating  description;  F.  D.  Manrice,  Mr.  Melville,  Dr.  Gumming 
and  others  are  more  briefly  sketched.  Scenery  and  art,  especially  archi- 
tecture, the  nniTersities,  and  the  homes  of  authors,  attract  him  strongly, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  detained  by  tum  in  snch  scenes.  We  sympathize 
vith  the  expressed  motive  which  influenced  him  to  prepare  so  agreeable  a 
book. 

The  mo^ire  which  hai  ckUSy  leJ  (o  tlie  pablieitioo  of  tlis  following  recoUectioni  at  Bi^ 
lilh  tniel,  hu  b«en  Uis  hops  of  iiartiiig  nma  littla  inflasDM  upon  our  ooDntrjmgn  who  go 
■brovl  to  iaduce  Ihem  to  ipend  more  tima  in  Eaglud  than  the;  us  commooljr  incliond  to 
do,  ud  to  Bee  that  coantrf  mora  thorooglily,  mstead  of  makiag  it  a  ateppiag-itone  to  the 
ContiqenC.  Theie  have  been  heretofare,  it  is  traa,  good  leuooa  for  tiiij  diiitictiiiation  of 
Amaricana  to  remain  Ttij  long  in  England ;  bnt  the»  reanns  do  not  now  exist,  or  at  ieait  to 
(lie  extent  that  thsj  ones  did.  And  it  hardl;  nssd  be  said,  that  iLcra  ia  no  conntry  which 
wntaint  bo  much  of  absorbing  interest  to  a  thoug}itful  American  aa  Old  England ;  finding 
there  u  he  does  the  head-spriap  of  the  life  and  pover  of  hia  awn  nation,  and  in  almost  eierj 
olqect  that  his  eye  resta  upon,  Beeing  that  whick  (a  short  two  centnriea  ago)  fonnad  part  of  hii 
9wn  history. 

Somespun;  or,  Hve  and  Thoeniy  Years  Ago.  By  TaOBUS  Lacelabd. 
New  York :  Hurd  &■  Houghton. 

A  dainty  volume,  in  which  matter  and  form  are  well  suited  to  each 
other.  It  was  Dr.  Johnson,  we  believe,  who  said  he  liked  a  book  that  he 
could  hold  in  his  hand.  "  Homespun"  is  of  a  right  bandy  size,  and  in  a 
style  of  typography  which  leaves  nothing  for  the  eye  to  ask.  The  con- 
tente  embrace  descriptions  of  euch  objects  and  scenes  as  "  Fire  on  the 
Hearth,"  "Sunday  in  the  Country,"  " Huokleberrying,"  " Barn- Life," 
"Town  Meeting,"  "The  Country  Store,"  "The  Country  Tavern,"  "The 
Country  Minister,"  "The  Country  Doctor,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  genuine  New  England  country  life,  "all  of  the  olden  time."  The 
second  title  involves  an  anachronism.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
lies  between  us  and  the  past,  which  tiie  author  makes  to  live  again  in  his 
pages.  The  country  of  which  he  writes  eo  cheerily  has  not  been  seen  or 
heard  of  since  1840  in  any  accessible  part  of  our  land.  The  "sign-post" 
(p.  54)  is  a  peculiar  institution  of  Connecticut, — originally,  if  we  have  not 
been  misinformed,  the  whipping-post,  hut,  since  the  era  of  reformed  penal 
legislation,  appropriated  to  less  painful  public  uses.  The  author  has 
caught,  or  retained,  the  objects,  the  atmosphere,  the  aroma,  the  very  ex- 
pression and  effect  of  the  homely  honest  Past.  Yet  his  sympathy  does 
not  make  him  insensible  to  the  necessary  limitations  of  life  under  such  con- 
ditions. We  may  regret  the  good  that  could  not  last :  we  may  yet  hope 
that  we  are  in  a  tran^tion  to  something  still  better  in  the  Future  that 
awaits  us. 

^itory  of  Brown  UniversHj/,  vnth  lUuslrative  Docwmtnlt.  By  Redbeh 
Aldbidob  Guild,  Librarian  of  the  University.  Providence,  R.  I.: 
Published  by  subscription.    Providence  Press  Company,  printers. 

The  author  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Manning, 
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one  of  the  richest  contribataonB  to  Baptist  historj  tiiat  has  been  published 
in  many  years,  might  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  utmost  that  is  possible  in 
a  docomentary  history  of  the  college.  The  volume  before  ns,  a  handsome 
qnarto  of  440  pages,  contains  nearly  every  thing  that  the  sons  of  Brown, 
and  those  who  on  public  grounds  feel  an  interest  in  onx  oldest  univeiBity, 
could  wish  to  have  incorporated  into  such  a  work.  It  gives  us  first  an 
account  of  the  original  enterprise  and  the  steps  by  which  the  college  was 
established  at  Providence,  with  an  historical  sketch  and  appendix  coming 
down  to  the  present  year.  Then  follow  more  particular  accounts  of  Sub- 
scriptions, in  this  country  and  a.broad — the  Charter — Funds — Buildings — 
Library — Scholarships — and  among  other  interesting  matters,  schemes  of 
the  Commencement  Exercises,  with  notes  respecting  the  snccessiTe 
classes.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  series  of  topics  is  presented  that  must  have 
no  small  value  to  the  Alumni,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  education.  Twelve  engraved  illustrations  picture  to  the 
eye  the  chief  matters  of  visible  interest  connected  with  the  subject,  in- 
cluding excellent  portraits  of  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown  and  Presidents  Man- 
ning and  Wayland.  We  are  glad  to  record  tiie  enccess  of  so  important  a 
literary  enterprise. 

Yaterday,  7b-Daif,  and  Forever:  A  Poem  in  Ttoelve  Books.  By  Es- 
VAfiD  Hembt  Biobeosteth,  M.  a..  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Hampetead,  etc.    New  Tort:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

"  The  design  of  the  following  poem,"  says  the  anthor  in  a  brief  and  mod- 
est preface,  "has  been  laid  up  in  my  heart  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Other  claims  however  prevented  me  from  serionsly  undertaking  the  work 
until  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  But  then  the  deep  conviction 
that  those  solemn  events,  to  which  the  latter  books  of  my  poem  relate, 
were  already  beginning  to  cast  their  prophetic  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
world,  constrained  me  to  make  the  attempt.  If  it  may  please  Qod  to 
awaken  any  minds  to  deeper  tbonght  on  things  unseen  and  eternal,  by 
this  humble  attempt  to  combine  some  of  the  pictorial  teaching  supplied 
by  his  most  holy  Word,  it  will  be  the  answer  to  many  prayers."  His 
work,  then,  is  didactic  and  persuasive,  written  for  immediate  effect;  con- 
forming thus  to  the  essential  definition  of  oratory  as  distinguished  from 
poetry.  The  style  is  not  without  poetical  qualities, — passages  might  be 
quoted  of  excellent  beauty — ^but  viewing  the  production  as  a  whole  and 
with  reference  to  its  avowed  purpose,  it  is  argumentative  rather  than  im- 
aginative. One  like  the  French  mathematician,  who  read  the  Paradise 
Lost  to  find  out  "what  it  proves,"  might  very  suitably  study  "Yesterday, 
To-Day,  and  Forever"  with  that  intent:  whether  successful  or  not,  he 
would  find  no  difficnlty  in  ascertaining  the  theorem  that  is  meant  to  be 
established.  The  anthor  is  a  fervent  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
millenial  Advent  of  Christ,  which  he  confidently  expects  will  take  place 
very  soon.  He  has  published  a  commentary,  and  now  publishes  a  poem 
in  twelve  books,  to  lead  men  by  a  different  method  to  a  serious  conviction 
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of  that  docrine  and  of  the  imouneiice  of  the  event.  As  incidental  to  the 
principal  theme  we  have  his  doctrine  touching  the  creation  and  fall  of 
angela  and  men,  the  intermediate  place  of  souIb  (tomewhere  in  the  immft- 
dii^  Buburbfl  of  Heaven  and  Hell  respectively,  a  little  outside  of  either), 
the  Last  Things,  etc.  With  the  greatest  reqtect  for  his  manifest  jne^ 
and  sincerity,  and  appreciating  his  literary  afailitiefl,  we  are  not  able  to 
go  along  with  faim  in  faith.  On  a  less  solemn  and  momentons  theme,  or 
with  a  poem  which  is  not  intended  expreasly  to  be  also  a  sermon,  we 
might  read  on  with  the  sort  of  provisional  faith  which  enables  one  to  as- 
some  the  truth  of  tiie  novelist's  fiction.  Bat  the  notes,  with  proof-texts 
and  references  to  theological  anthorities,  and  occasional  touches  of  reason- 
ing in  the  poem  itself,  could  not  fail  to  bring  us  back  into  the  region  of 
investigation  and  pragmatism  and  polemics.  One  can  scarcely  be  snng 
into  a  belief  whi(^  is  not  established  \ry  evidence  satisfactory  to  onr 
mind.  Bnt  when  we  can  forget  or  put  aside  tlie  obtrusive  moral  of  the 
song,  we  find  in  it  much  that  is  beautifal  and  tender,  and  something  that 
approaches  the  majestic.  The  plan  reminds  one  of  Pollock 'a  Coarse  of 
Time.  In  this  case,  as  in  that,  a  spirit  arrives  in  Paradise  and  is  per- 
mitted to  learn  of  the  things  that  took  place  before  the  creation  of  man 
and  things  that  will  take  place  at  the  final  consummation.  In  the  Coarse 
of  Time  the  view  is  retrospective,  here  it  is  cont«mporary.  The  seer  is  a 
clergyman,  represented  aa  dying,  awaking  to  conscioasness  and  conveyed 
to  Paradise  by  an  angel,  who  introdnces  him  to  the  place  and  its  holy 
inhabitants,  and  leads  him  about  in  sundry  excnrsionB,  relating  to  him 
the  history  of  the  creation,  and  giving  hints  of  coming  events.  Of  tiose 
events  he  becomes  the  witness,  participator  and  poet. 


ITie  Foet'a  Sonff,  for  the  Heart  and  the  Some.    By  8.  Dbvdeh  Phelps. 
New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

A  portion  of  this  volnme  has  appeared  in  previous  collections  of  the 
author's  poetical  writings.  Dr.  Phelps's  verse  is  characterized  by  a  flowing 
melody,  ardent  eensibility,  an  excoreive  fancy, — sometimes  tending  to  the 
oommonplace,  but  pervaded  throughout  by  a  pure  and  healthful  purpose. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  got  ap,  and  is  embellished  by  a  portrait  of 
the  author. 

Symna  of  Faath  and  Sbpe.    By  Hosatitts  Bonab,  D.  D.   New  Edition. 
Hew  York :  Robert  Carter  4  Brothers. 

A  very  beautiful  edition  of  a  series  of  hymns  worthy  to  be  thus  adorned. 
Some  of  these  have  had  a.  wide  appreciation  in  our  later  hymn-books,  and 
have  been  wafted  over  the  land  in  religious  newspapers.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  them  have  been  thus  extracted,  bat  we  find  not  a  few  that  are  leas 
familiar  and  worth  knowing.  Continuously  and  successively  read,  they 
give  a  sensation  of  monotony,  but  for  an  occasional  and  intermittent 
enjoyment  they  have  a  choice  place  in  our  popular  religious  verse.  It 
may  argue  a  want  of  sensibility,  but  we  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  senti- 
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ment  occaeumally  ottered  vith  a  good  ds^  of  energf ,  &at  the  votld  is 
growing  worse  and  worse,  imd  that  the  final  oatastrophe  it  to  be  looked 
and  longed  for  as  the  only  hope  of  lelief  lihat  faith  can  recognize.  The 
tendency  to  that  sort  of  feeling,  a  tendency  that  cannot  be  a  stimulna  to 
CkriBtian  exertion  for  bettering  the  world — eeema  to  ob  one  of  tlte  saddest 
effecti  of  tlie  millenariaa  speculation. 

SypefuUi/   Wdilmff,  and  Other   Vertea.     By  Ahbob  D.  F.  IUndolph. 
New  York :  Charlea  Scribner  A  Company. 

Mr.  Randolph,  after  publishing  bo  many  good  books  of  others,  appews 
as  auUior,  at  the  request  of  brothers  in  the  trade.  We  are  glad  that  his 
modest  contentment  with  such  repute  as  his  "torses"  found  in  the  news- 
papers was  overcome.  His  pieces  deserve  a  more  permanent  form;  they 
will  be  sure  to  win  a  more  permanent  place  for  being  thas  collected. 
There  is  a  simple  heartineBa  of  expression,  racy  and  graceful  withal,  that 
befits  the  thought,  and  reminds  one  of  quaint  old  English  rhymes.  Such 
a  couplet  aa  this : 

I  kiias,  0  Lord,  tbit  I  hxn  sud  of  Uim,— 

But  what  un  I  that  Umq  art  wubag  m*  7 
reminds  one  of  Herbert  or  Quarlea. 

Our  Little .  One.      The  LiUU  Shoe.      Ltitle  FeeL      laOle  Ibotaieps. 
Boston:  Oould  &  Lincoln. 

A  nniqne  volume,  composed  of  poems  on  the  themes  soggested  by  the 
title, — some  of  them  among  the  most  exquisite  gems  of  poetry — a  trea- 
sure for  parental  hearts,  especially  saeh  as  feel  the  soaia  of  bereavement. 


ITie  Rhythm  of  Bema/rd  de  Morlaiz,  Jfoni  (f  duny,  on  the  Celestial 
Oiunlfy.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nealb,  D.  D.,  Warden  of 
Sackviile  College.    New  Tork :  H.  B.  Durand. 

This  "rhythm"  (a  use  of  the  wot^  for  which  we  lack  evidence  of  satis- 
factory authority)  is  extracted  from  a  larger  poem  entitled  De  OorUemptu 
Sfundi,  the  main  part  of  which  is  satirical.  The  author  "was  one  of  the 
smaller  stars  in  that  constellation  of  learning  and  piety  which  adorned 
France  in  the  -twelfth  century."  The  poem  opens  witli  a  description  of 
&e  glory  of  heaven,  a  part  of  which  was  translated  by  Dr.  Neale  in  his 
"Medifeval  Hymns."  Its  popularity  has  led  to  the  translation  of  this 
larger  extract.  The  imagery  is  chiefly  that  of  Scripture,  and  &om  the 
version  we  should  infer  that  the  original  (which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with)  possesses  no  little  beauty.  The  translation  is  on  the 
whole  effective  and  pleasing.  But  such  a  modem  (and  dubious)  com- 
pound as  "fadeless"  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  archaisms  like 
"evermo;"  and  an  exotic  like  " conctipotent"  is  neii^er  expressive  nor 
enphoniouB. 
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A  OomplOe  Manual  of  EnffUah  Literature.  By  Thomas  B.  Shat,  M.  A. 
Edited,  wUh  Notes  and  JlluetraAme,  hj  Williau  Suite,  LL.  D. 
With  a  Skeich  of  American  Ziteralure.  B7  Hekkt  T.  Tuosebkav. 
New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Mr.  Sliaw's  OntlinaB  of  English  Literature,  notwithstanding  some  no- 
ticeable faults,  has  filled  a  place  in  our  achools  for  which  no  practicable 
ffabstitute  was  easily  to  be  procared.  The  style  was  such  as  to  please, 
while  the  information  communicated  was  valuable  and  choice.  The  field 
of  our  veruacuW  literature  is  so  extensive  that  a  judicious  selection  of 
authors  requires  at  once  a  refined  and  "truly  catholic  taste,"  while  a  just 
representation  of  their  meribi  is  no  alight  test  of  critical  power.  In  these 
respects  the  "Outlines"  gave  very  general  satisfaction.  On  Mr.  Shaw's 
death  the  work  was  committed  to  Dr.  Smith  for  revison,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears with  a  new  title  and  with  great  improvements.  The  text  of  the 
chapters  is  abridged,  and  a  part  of  the  original  work,  with  important  ad- 
ditions, is  distributed  in  N'otes  and  lUnetratious.  Some  unnecessary  pro- 
trusions of  the  author's  political  and  religious  opinions,  which  especially 
deformed  his  notices  of  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  judiciously 
abated  by  the  editor.  The  sketch  of  American  literature  is  as  good  as 
one  so  brief  could  well  be.  The  work  in  its  present  form  deserves,  and 
we  doubt  not  will  obtMn  a  new  lease  of  influence  and  usefulness  as  a  text- 
book. 

3^  Science  of  CFovemment  in  Ckmnectum  \Bith  American  InstHuiiimB. 
By  Joseph  Aldss,  B.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, ete.    New  York:  Sheldon  A  Co. 

This  work  on  its  first  appearance  was  received  with  general  approba- 
tion. Doubtless  the  sensitiveness  of  the  public  mind,  in  view  of  the  late 
Bebellion  and  its  grave  consequences,  was  favorable  to  the  reception  of  a 
treatise  inculcating  constitutional  principles  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  elementary  instruction.  But  the  subject  is  inherently  too  impor- 
tant to  depend  for  our  sense  of  its  claims  upon  any  temporary  interest.  Iff 
a  country  where  every  man  is  a  citizen — and  to  that  condition  we  are 
rapidly  coming — no  social  want  of  a  Secular  nature  is  more  imperative 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  free  government.  An  American 
citizen  is  not  educated  for  his  life's  vocation  and  responsibilities  who  is 
ignorant  of  political  science,  and  of  the  national  constitution.  The  work 
heforo  us  is  intended  as  a  text-book.  It  is  marked  by  clearness  of  state- 
ment, an  habitual  reference  to  principles,  comprehensiveness  of  views, 
and  such  simplicity  of  style  as  makes  it  specially  adapted  to  instruct  the 
young.  Were  it  made  a  fireside  as  well  as  school  classic,  it  could  not 
fail  to  exert  a  wholesome  infiuence.  We  notice  on  p.  194  a  statement 
that  seems  to  us  to  require  qualification.  Ai^^^^^  ^>  §  2i  ^i  i^  ^^  ^  ^ 
"a  dead  letter,"  because  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Perhaps  appren- 
ticeship is  as  obsolete  as  slavery,  but  if  not,  the  section  referred  to  is  ap- 
plicable still  to  apprentices. 
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I%«  Simdvrritinff  of  Ood  in  Egypt,  Sinai,  and  the  Sohf  Land :  The 
Secorda  of  a  Jowmey  jrom  the  Oreai  Valley  of  the  West  to  the  Sa- 
cred Places  of  ike  JEdit.  By  Rev.  D.  A.  Randall.  With  Uftpa, 
DiagramB  and  niunerouB  IlliiBtratioaB.  PhiliMlelphia:  JoHn  E. 
Potter  &  Co. 

Mr,  Randall  does  not  profess  to  add  any  thing  to  the  reaonrceB  of 
Bcholare,  and  would  be  equally  modest,  we  presume,  aa  to  the  relations 
of  his  book  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  He  writes  for  a  class  of 
readers  who  do  not  possess  and  perhaps  would  not  read  boohs  of  a  higher 
order.  For  their  eahes  he  goes  into  a  kind  of  detail  which  would  other- 
wise seem  unnecessary  and  inappropriate.  Incidents  of  travel,  traits  of 
national  character  and  manners,  historical  references,  etc.,  are  freely 
introduced.  The  embellishments  consist  of  the  author's  portrait,  a  fancy 
sketch  entitled  "The  Separation  of  the  Apostles,"  one  of  "Israelites 
Qathering  Manna,"  and  one  of  "  Mohammed  All  witnessing  the  Massacie 
of  the  Mamelukes,"  numerous  views  of  places,  costumes  and  remarkable 
objects,  and  two  or  three  maps  and  plans.  The  wood  engravings  are  of 
indifferent  quality,  but  seem  to  b«  accurate,  or  at  least  derived  &om  good 
authorities.    The  volume  is  sold  by  subscription. 

A  Sequel  to  Mmetering  Children.  By  Mabia  Louisa  Okablebwo&te. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

The  favor  with  which  "Ministering  Children"  was  received  led  the 
autboT  to  compose  this  story  as  a  sequel.  The  scene  is  in  a  rural  district 
of  England,  the  actors  are  of  different  ranks  of  society, — gentlefolks, 
fanners,  laborers,  servants,  with  their  several  human  traits  and  English 
conventionalities.  These  are  well  depicted.  The  human  and  the  Chris- 
tian, after  the  first  strangeness  of  the  scene  is  worn  off,  are  more  to  us 
than  the  distinctively  English ;  the  last,  foreign  as  it  is  in  feature  and  in 
tone  to  oar  American  senEcs,  has  an  air  of  truthfulness  that  commands 
our  faith.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  author  is  a  favorite  with  young 
readers.  She  throws  a  charm  about  every-day  life,  and  especially  im- 
bues the  story  with  a  warm  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence. 


The  Btovy  of  Martin  Luther.    Edited  by  Miss  Whatblt.    New  York ; 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

The  story  of  Martin  Luther  is  a  story  that  can  never  grow  old.  This 
new  version  of  it  is  intended,  by  its  brevity,  by  the  prominence  it  gives 
to  the  personal  life  of  th'e  Reformer,  and  by  special  adaptation  of  style, 
to  attract  and  instruct  the  young.  The  author  is  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  Reformation ;  the  importance  of  a  scriptural  faith,  and  tiie  oppo- 
sition of  Romanism  to  the  gospel  are  briefly  brought  out  in  the  process 
of  the  story.  One  noticeable  oversight — the  only  one  we  hav«  perceived 
of  that  kind — ^is  the  insertion  of  an  untranslated  German  sentence,  p.  176. 
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Donald  Fraser,    By  the  Aatibor  of  "B«rti«  Lee."    N«w  York:  BoWt 
Carter  *  Brothers. 

FtUher  Clement.    A  Roma/n  Chiho&e  Story,    By  the  Acthor  of  "The 
Decision,"  etc.    (Same  pnMi^ere.) 

3%e  Word.— Tht  Souae  of  larael.    By  the  Author  of  the  "  Wide,  Wide' 
World."     (Same  publiBhers.) 

Books  for  the  joaiig  conadtate  » large  and  very  important  part  of  the 
issues  from  tiie  preea.  Uany  of  them  are  of  an  indiffereat  character,  sonw, 
we  fear,  decidedly  injuriooa.  A  book  that  has  no  sabetance,  Berring  only 
to  pass  off  time,  or  that  stin  an  aimlese  excitement,  or  that  nunistera  only 
to  a  spirit  of  frivolity,  bad  enough  for  any  person,  ia  infinitely  worse  for 
children  and  yonth.  Bat  while  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  jn- 
Tenile  books  inTolves  the  multiplicatioB  of  poor  ones,  we  believe  that 
good  ones  are  also  more  nnmerous  than  formerly.  Writers  of  the  faigjiest 
order  have  not  disdained  the  work  of  providing  food  fm  the  fonoing 
Blind,  and  the  improvements  in  the  externals  of  book-making  extend 
through  the  whole  scale,  from  the  richest  volumes  thai  ad<Mii  the  library 
and  the  boudoir  down  to  the  primer  for  the  nursery. 

The  jnvenile  publications  of  the  Messrs.  Carter  have  a  well-earned 
rep«tata<Hi  for  excellence  in  matter  and  style.  The  volnmes  we  have 
grouped  together  will  not  disparage  their  credit  in  this  respect. 

"Father  Clement"  will  be  remembered  by  some  who  were  pupils  in 
Sunday  School  thir^  yean  ago.  That  it  is  still  a  marketable  book  both 
in  Grmt  Britain  and  in  this  country,  is  a  proof  of  vitality  such  as  noi 
many  works  of  its  class  can  show.  It  is  a  tale  illustrating  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  of  Romanism.  We  feel  in  too  many  ways  the  influence  of  that 
qiirit,  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  menaced  by  its  aggressive  mors- 
ments,  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  The  other  works  of  the  same  authw, 
"The  Decision,"  "Anna  Boss,"  etc.,  are  of  a  decided  erangelical  char- 
acter. 

"Donald  Fraser"  is  the  story  of  a  poor  boy  whoae  widowed  mother  emi- 
grates with  him  &om  Scotland  to  America.  The  incidents  are  said  to  he 
substantially  true,  though  some  of  them  are  wonderful  enough  to  be  the 
production  of  on  ingenious  fancy.  In  connection  with  the  story,  conver- 
sations on  the  Bible  are  introduced,  which  in  a  very  pleaaing  way  illus- 
trate and  make  application  of  its  meaning. 

"  The  House  of  Israel"  ia  the  second  of  a  series  epitomicing  and  eluci- 
dating in  the  style  of  familiar  conversation  the  Old  Testament  history. 
The  author  is  an  old  favorite  of  very  many  young  readers  as  well  as  of 
their  elders,  and  her  name  is  sufficient  warrant  of  an  interesting  book. 
The  one  thing  which  ia  to  be  feared  in  the  influence  of  ench  books  is,  that 
they  may  become,  not  an  (ud  te  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  a  aubetitate 
for  it.  This  can  not  be  perfectly  secured  by  any  skill  of  an  antbor.  The 
only  adequate  security  is  that  children  be  directed  and  assisted  in  the  use 
of  the  books  they  read  by  persons  older  thsji  themHelves.  This  work 
gives  proof  of  careful  preparation  and  is  appropriately  illustrated.    The 
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hiitwy  ifl  oaxried  on  firom  the  birth  of  Eua  and  Jacob  to  the  dtatli  »f 
Jacob. 

Selena's  Sbuaehold ;  a  Ihleof  Rome  in  the  Mrsi  Ckni-ury.    New  York: 
Bobert  Garter  &  Brothers. 

A  tale  of  tiie  reign  of  Nero  iutrodacee  ns  of  coursfl  to  the  infimt  charcK 
to  Paul  and  hie  fellow-diBciplee,  to  Seneca  and  \ha  votaries  of  philosophy, 
with  a  glimpse  also  of  the  brutality  and  cormptioii  of  pagan  society.  Wa 
have  the  baming  of  Rome,  the  first  persecution,  the  Catacombs, — mate- 
rials for  the  highest  art  to  work  npon.  The  story  before  os,  besideB  these 
stdrring  features,  extends  itself  beyond  the  death  of  Nero,  and  ends  only 
with  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  extent  of  ite  action  occadons  the  prin- 
cipal defect, — a  too  rapid  development  of  events  to  admit  of  thoroof^ 
treatment.  As  a  story  simply,  it  is  quit«  effective,  bnt  as  a  picture  of  old 
Some  in  that  portentous  time  it  is  less  vivid  than  it  might  have  been 
made.  We  do  not  wonder  that  tiie  writ«r  shrunk  from  the  effort  to  ma- 
tein  a  repreaentation  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Great  judgment  is  shown  is 
causing  him  to  appear  only  momentarily,  giving  us  glimpses  of  his  prea- 
enoe.  The  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Jew,  the  Syrian,  the  Briton,  are  well 
discriiDinated. 

The  Qreat  Fiht  and  Ms  Lessons.    By  Eev.  Eicjhasd  Newtoh,  D.  D. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

The  preface  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  piece  of  composition  ne- 
cessary to  the  completeness  of  a  book,  but  one  that  no  reader  is  expected 
to  peruse.  Dr,  Newton  evidently  expects  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  as  he  has  given  this  volume  a  title  that  has 
relation  to  nothing  in  the  book  but  the  preface.  The  Saviour,  he  re- 
marks, may  be  compared  to  a  pilot:  the  pilot  "takes  the  entire  charge 
of  a  vessel  coming  into  port;  so,  when  our  hearta  are  changed,  and  we 
become  the  servants  of  Jesus,  he  comes  into  our  souls,"  to  bring  us  safely 
into  heaven.  "The  Bible,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "is  the  book  which 
he  has  given  ub,  filled  with  his  lessons."  There  is  something  of  novelty 
in  the  suggestion,  that  a  pilot  steers  ships  by  giving  lessons  or  writing 
books. 

We  need  not  apologize  for  desling  critically  with  books  for  children. 
Slipshod  writing  is  less  pardonable  here  than  any  where  else.  Young 
minds  want  clear,  sound  thinking,  well  expressed,  or  a  story  worth  telling 
and  well  told. 

When  we  get  beyond  the  title  we  have  lessons,  that  is,  sermons,  of  a 
practical  religious  cast,  illustrating  the  truths  propounded  by  numerous 
comparisons,  narratives  and  anecdotes,  well  adapted  to  their  intended 
purpose.  We  doubt  indeed  whether  many  young  persons  would  sponta- 
neously read  and  enjoy  them.  The  taste  of  the  times  runs  in  a  different 
channel.  But  read  to  children,  by  a  patent,  or  teacher,  we  should  think 
they  might  impart  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
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IneiarU  Qlory.  With  a  Short  BiograpUcai  Sketch  of  the  late  Mt».  Fmm- 
ha.  By  Ootatiot  'WiHflLOW,  D.  D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers. 

"Sadden  death"  is  deprecated  in  one  of  the  enffragee  of  the  Anglican 
Litany.  "From  sudden  death  deliver  ne."  The  Siought  which  thie 
little  book  is  intended  to  illustrate  and  enforce,  is  that  sudden  death  to 
the  believer  is  instant  glory.  This  is  deduced  from  the  variouB  testimo- 
nies  of  Scripture,  and  urged  upon  the  Christian  as  a  motive  for  cnlti- 
vating  a  more  vivid  and  vital  faith  in  Christ  as  a  present  Saviour.  The 
style  is  fervent,  somewhat  diffuse,  appealing  more  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  piouB  heart  than  to  the  tests  of  a  rigorous  logic.  Dr.  Winslow's 
writings  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  and  are  too  well  known 
to  make  particular  description  neceaseary.  The  memoir  gives  us  a  very 
pleasing  impression  of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Winslow,  whose  sudden 
deceaae  was  the  occasion  of  this  discourse.  It  is  intimated  that  she  was 
a  diligent  student  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  prophecy,  and  vraa 
looking  for  the  speedy  consummation  of  all  things.  A  like  faith  and  ex- 
pectation are  expressed  by  the  author  toward  the  close  of  the  discourse. 
Ws  are  happy  to  note  his  freedom  from  those  materialistic  heresies  which 
have  made  Adventism  assume  in  many  cases  the  character  of  "  another 


The  Day-Davm.    By  the  author  of  "Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley 
Vicars,"  etc.    New  York:  Kobert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

A  somewhat  incongruous  mixture.  We  have  a  very  beautiful  account 
of  a  remarkable  conversion,  involving  a  view  of  the  exceeding  simplicity 
of  the  way  of  salvation,  such  as  should  be  effective  both  by  instruction 
and  impulse;  and  in  connection  with  it  sundry  reasons,  or  what  the 
writer  doubtless  expects  will  be  received  as  such,  for  believing  that  the 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  These  topics  are  bound  together  into  a  sort 
of  unity  by  the  title, — the  one  representing  the  dawn  of  hope  upon  a  soul 
that  was  settling  into  despair,  the  other  predicting  the  speedy  coming  of 
the  millennial  dawn.  The  reasons  are  such  as  these: — A  Jewish  Rabbi 
infers  from  his  study  of  Daniel,  that  if  the  Messiah  does  not  come  before 
the  close  of  1867,  his  people  must  give  up  their  hope  of  the  advent  of 
their  Messiah  altogether;  MuBsulmans  see  the  year  of  their  Hegira  about 
to  expire;  a  Hindoo  prophecy  predicta  that  "a  better  raj  than  that  of 
the  Englisb  is  to  prevail  within  the  next  two  years,"  and  that  "a 
vernal  king  ia  coming;"  and  still  further,  "seventy  Christiau  writers 
on  this  great  subject,  within  the  last  century"  (how  many  wise  and 
how  many  foolish  not  being  discriminated),  "have  diown  that 
the  lines  of  prophecy  converge  to  the  years  between  1866  and  1872." 
From  all  these  premiBes  we  have  this  hint  of  an  argument':  "'When  we 
see  many  roads  meeting,'  said  an  honored  and  beloved  clergyman  of  our 
church,  not  long  ago,  'we  know  that  a  city  ia  near.' "    For  our  own  part, 
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when  we  see  the  Totaries  of  prophetic  arithmetic,  tmdismayed  by  their 
repeated  discomfitures,  still  catching  at  straws  and  making  new  announce- 
menta  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  we  infer  that  certain  ChristiaJis 
find  it  very  hard  to  learn  what  this  meaneth :  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power." 

Ourfew  Chimes  for  lAfe'a  Eventide.    By  IUt.  J.  R.  Maoddfp,  D.  D. 
Second  Edition.    New  York :  Robert  Gart«r  &  Brothers, 

A  collection  of  brief  essays  in  prose  and  Terse,  with  appropriate 
8cripttire  mottoes,  adapted  to  the  closing  period  of  life.  Dr.  MocdufTs 
devotional  and  practical  writings  have  had  a  wide  appreciation  among 
evangelical  GhriatianB,  and  the  estimate  pat  upon  the  contents  of  this 
Tolume  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  ha«  reached  a  second 
edition.  It  ie  neatly  got  up  and  weuld  prove,  we  sljould  think,  an  accept- 
able gift  to  "an  old  disciple." 

Bogaizh/'a  Qoldm  Tr&iaury.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

This  work  ie  so  well  known  and  so  deservedly  a  favorite  among  hooks 
of  the  "  daily  food"  class, — containing  a  passage  of  Scripture  and  a  medi- 
tation for  each  day  in  the  year — ^that  we  need  only  speak  of  the  merits  of 
the  present  edition.  The  volume  is  compact  enough  in  its  dimensions  for 
the  pocket ;  the  type,  thongh  small,  is  remarkable  clear  and  open,  and 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  page  inviting. 

7%«W()r^.8nfu£i£«vifw,for  Jane,  has  the  following  contents:  1.  Origin 
of  Species;  2.  A  Dutch  Political  Novel ;  3.  Modem  Views  of  the  Atone- 
ment; 4.  Facetiie;  S.  Archbishop  Sharp;  8.  CharacteristicB  of  American 
Literature — Poetry;  t.  M.  Frevoat-Paradol ;  8.  Report  on  Scotch  Edu- 
cation.   New  York:  The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company. 

The  four  principal  British  Reviews, — the  Edinhurgh,  London  Quarterly, 
Weeiminstffr  and  North  BriUah,  are  republished  at  a  price  for  all  of  them 
which  islesathan  thepriceof  any  oneof  themin  England.  The  Edinburgh, 
the  Whig  or  conservative^liberal  organ;  the  Quarterly,  the  Tory  organ  once, 
now  in  danger  of  being  an  organ  without  a  party ;  the  Westminster,  radi- 
cal both  in  politics  and  religion;  and  the  North  British,  evangelical; — to 
which  may  be  added  Blackwood's  Magazine,  tory, — represent  the  great 
currents  of  British  opinion.  They  may  be  had  singly  or  in  combinations 
as  the  following  rates :  For  any  one  of  the  Reviews,  $4.00  per  annum ;  for 
any  two  of  the  Reviews,  $7.00  per  annum;  for  any  three  of  the  Reviews, 
$10.00  per  annum;  for  all  four  of  the  Reviews,  $12.00  per  annum;  for 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  $4.00  per  annum ;  for  Blackwood  and  one  Re- 
view, $7.00  per  annum ;  for  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews, 
$10.00  per  annum;  for  Blackwood  and  three  of  the  Reviews,  $13.00  per 
annum;  for  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews,  $15.00  per  annum.  A 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent  to  clubs  of  four  01  more  persona. 
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EBBATA  IN  THE  SECOND  NUMBER. 

Pcige  165,  Une  5,  for  Appolonia  read  Apollonia. 
"     188,   "    19/ormaiir«Mf men. 
"     195,   "    22,/(w  Buperstitione  r«wf  superatitionB. 
"    204,   "    8/nmt  bcttom,Jor  Belf-eYident,'r«a<2  seli-uafteiit. 
"    206,   "    14,/f>r  recompenao  rouf  re^ioiiBe. 
"    212,   "    2,  for  formnlai  read  formula. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONa  RECEIVED. 

Tha  Book  at  Proverbs,  in  ui  Amended  Teraon,  with  a 
IToUs.  By  Joseph  UaanicheT,  D.  D.,  Ounbiar,  O.:  Frinl 
OSm.    12iDa.    pp.  265.    (Sea  p.  869.} 

The  HaodirritiDg  of  Qod  in  Egypt,  BiDii,  uid  the  Holy  Land'  tha  Becoids  of  >  Joamey 
from  tiie  Gnitt  Villey  of  the  West  to  the  Sacred  Plioes  of  tha  EuL  By  Kav.  D.  A.  BuidiU. 
Vitb  Uxft,  Biignms,  sad  numaroiiJ  IlIiistr»tio[ii.  Pliilkdalphia :  John  E.  Potter  A  Co. 
Bto.     pp.  T14.     (See  p.  377.) 

Libruy  of  Old  English  Divine*.  OndeAhe  Editorial  Baperviiion  of  Williun  G.  T.  Shedd, 
T).  P.,  ProfatHT  in  tJuian  Theological  Bemiokry.  Nev  York. — Bermons  Preached  on  Several 
Oocasiana.  By  Bobart  Sontb,  D.  D.  In  Five  Tolnmei,  Vol.  I.  New  York:  Hard  A 
Hooghlon.    Svo.    pp.  SOI.    ^  p.  361.} 

Our  Father's  Bnsineas.  By  Thomas  Ont^rie,  D.  D.  Hew  York:  Bobert  Carter  IBiotfaerB. 
Crown  8to.    pp.  2TS.    (Sea  p.  370.) 

Ont  of  Harness:  8ketche«,  Kartative  and  BeKriptiTe.  By  Thonu  Gnthrie,  D.  D.  Hew 
York;  Ceilara.    Crown  Svo.    pp.  388.    (See  p.  370.) 

HalsDa's  Honsehold,  A  Tale  of  Borne  in  the  First  Centnry.  Hew  York :  Carters,  l&no. 
pp.  422.    (See  p.  370.) 

Yesterday,  To-Day  and  Forever.  A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books.  By  Edward  Henry  Bicker- 
ststh,  H.  A.     New  York:  Garten.    12mD.     pp.  U7.     (Bee  p.  373.) 

Donald  Frassr.  By  the  Author  of  Bertis  I«e.  Kew  York:  Carten.  16nio.  pp.221. 
pee  p.  378.) 

Tha  Word.— The  Houm  of  Israel  By  the  Antlior  of  "The  Wide,  Tide  World."  Hew 
York:  Carters.    IGmo.    pp.  504. 

Bogataky'a  Golden  Treaniiy,     Hew  York :  Carters.     S2ma.     pp  ZT.,  3B1. 

Instant  Glory.  With  a  Short  Biographical  Sketoh  of  Hn.  Wtoslow.  By  Octavius  Win»- 
low,  D.  D.    Hew  York:  Caiiors.    S2ino.    pp.125. 

A  Commentary  an  the  Haly  Beriptoree:  Critjcal,  Doctrinil  and  Homiletical,  with  Special 
Belerenoe  to  Ministers  and  Stodsnts.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  in  ConnectioB  with  a 
nnmbar  of  Eminent  Earopeao  Divines.  ToL  I,  of  tha  Hew  Teetameit — Tha  Qcapel  accord- 
ing to  lUlthaw,  together  with  a  Qsueral  Theological  and  Homiletioal  Introduction  to  the  New 
Tastamant  By  John  Peter  Langs,  D.  D.  Traiulaled  from  the  third  Qarmaii  Edition,  with 
Additions,  Oiigiaal  and  Seleeted.  By  .Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  Biith  Edition.  Hew  Yoik: 
Cbarles  Soribuer  1  Co.    Boyal  Svo.    pp.  568. 

Homilelies  and  Psrtoral  Theology.  By  William  0.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  Baldwin  Frolnor  in 
tb  Union  Thaologioal  Seminary,  Hew  Yuk  City.  Hew  York :  Ukarlas  Seribnet  d  Co.  8*0. 
pp.429.    (Seep.  3650 
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studies  in  the  Qospcli.  By  Richud  Cheuerii  Trsach,  C  D.,  ArcLbiahap  ot  Snblin.  Htw 
Toik:  C.  SerUnur  A  Co.    8to.    pp.  326.    (Su  p.  802.) 

Hapafnlt^  Wuting,  uid  OUier  Venea.  Bj  Aukd  D.  ?.  Budolpli.  New  York:  C.  Scnbusr 
*  Co.    16mo.    pp.  101.    (Sm  p.  3T5.) 

Tbe  Chrut  of  th<  Apostlo'  Cread-  tha  ToiM  of  Uie  Chnnh  igiiiist  Ariwiuni,  9tniiu>  and 
Scnui.  Vitli  Ui  Appendix.  B7  Ba^W.  AScott,  D.  D.  Haw  York:  A.  B .  F.  Bwdolph. 
Sto.    pp.  432.    (Bm  p.  36S.) 

Tbe  Ooapeli:  wiUi  Horal  RsHootioaa  on  Gich  Vene.  By  Fasquiar  Qaeanel.  Vitb  u 
Introdnotory  En&y,  by  the  Bev.  Duiiel  Wilnn,  C  D.,  Ticai  of  Iilington,  now  Biihop  of 
Calcattk.  BaTued  bj  tha  Bav.  Hanry  A.  Bovdmui,  D.  D.  Two  Voluniea.  Haw  Yoik: 
A.  D.  F.  Budolph.    Bo7»112me.    pp.648,M6.    (Saa  p.  36T.) 

Tha  PrograM  of  DootriiM  in  the  New  Testwaant  Eight  LeatnTaa  dalivarvd  on  the  Bamp- 
ton  Foundation.  By  Thomu  Dahaaj  fianurd,  A.  U.,  lata  Fallow  of  Kiatat  Callega  and 
Banlor  of  WalcaL  From  the  Mcand  iiondon  Edition,  with  ImproTamtnbi.  Boaloa:  Gonld 
A  Lincoln.    12mo.    ^.  258.    (8aa  p.  363.) 

Bibla  Piotnraa;  or  Life^katchae  of  Life-Tnlthi.  By  Geois*  B.  Ide,  D.  D.  Beaton:  Oonid 
A  Lincoln.    Boyal  I2mo.    pp.  43T.    (3aa  p.  363.) 

Laalarai  on  Hatnral  Thaolt^ ;  vt  Nature  and  tha  Bibla,  from  the  same  Anthor.  Da- 
livared  before  tha  Lowall  Inititate,  BoaloQ.  By  P.  A.  (Aadbouma,  A.  H.,  H,  D.,  FiofeeniT 
of  HatuTBl  Hiitary  in  Willianu  Collage,  ato.  Haw  York :  Q.  P.  Fntnam  &  Son.  12mo.  j^ 
S20.    (Seep.  364.) 

The  Qreat  Arch itact. — Banedirale;  Illnatrstions  of  tlia  Power,  Wisdom  and  Qoodneei  of 
Ood,  »  Huiifeated  in  bii  Torki.  By  Q.  CbapUn  Child,  U.  D.  With  an  IntrodocUon,  \ij 
Henry  G.  Weaton,  D.  D.,  Naw  Toik :  PotDanu.    8to.    pp.  3Tfl.    (See  p.  36e.J 

Amerioan  Edition  ot  Dr.  TiUiam  Smilhl  Diotiaiury  of  tba  Bibla.  BaviMd  and  £dil«d  b; 
Piofenoi  E.  B.  HwikatI,  D.  D.,  with  tha  Cooperation  of  Hr.  Eira  Abbott,  A.  U.,  Aniitant 
Librarian  of  HuTBrd  DnireTlity.  Parte  L  and  II.  Naw  York :  Hurd  dt  Hongliton,  Boyil 
Sto.    (Saep.  368.) 

EomaipDn ;  or  Fire  and  Twen^  Tean  Ago.  By  Thonua  Laokland.  Haw  York :  Hntd  It 
HoDghton.    Crown  Sto.    pp.  346.    {Baa  p.  ST2.) 

Old  England:  Ita  Scenery,  Art  and  Pe<^  By  Jama*  K.  Hc^pin,  Protawn  in  Yale  Cd- 
laga.    Haw  York:  Bnrd  A  Honghlou.    Crown  Sro.    pp.  466.    (S«e  p.  3T1.) 

History  of  Brown  Unireraity,  with  IHnstratiTa  Docnmente,  By  Benban  Aldridge  Qnild, 
Librarian  of  the  UniTeraity.  FroTideaoa,  B.  I.;  Providaoca  PrewCompany,  Piintais.  ito. 
pp.440.    (Baa  p,  372.) 

Clawia  Baptinn. — An  Inqnirj  into  tbeHaaiiing  of  tha  Word  Bilinna.aa  detarminad  by  tba 
TIaage  of  Claaaicat  Qraak  Writen.  By  Jamea  W.  Data,  Pastor  of  the  Uadia  Pmbjtarian 
Choroh,  Delaware  Co.,  Fa.  Fhiladalphia:  William  Batter  A  Co.  8to.  pp.  364.  (To  ha 
raTie-«L) 

The  Bhythm  of  Bernard  de  Horlaii,  Honk  of  Clnny,  on  Tha  Oaleatial  Conntry.  Translated 
by  Iha  Bev.  I.  M.  Neale,  D.  D.,  Warden  of  SackTille  College.  Naw  York:  H.  B.  Duand. 
pp.  24. 

A  Complata  Hanaal  of  English  Uleratnia.  By  Thomas  B.  Bhaw,  IE.  A.  Edited  «iA 
Notes  and  Utnstrations,  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  With  a  Sketch  of  AnMrican  Litaratua, 
by  Bonry  T.  Tookaman.    Naw  York:  Bhaldoa  A  Co.    ISmo.    pp.  64a    C^  f.  376.) 
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ECCLE8IASTI0AL  RECORD. 


DMtki  af  KlBlitm. 

Alvin  Btila;,  (65  jn.)  Elnft  N.  T..  ll>r  1^ 
Stepbea  Busman,  BepobllcaD,  M.  C,  Apr. 

VilliAm  Barton,  (S5  jtt..)  EudpciTt,  H.  B., 

April  28. 
AlTW  H.  ChorchUl,  (TS  yn.,)  Bipley  Co., 

Ind.,  M»T  15. 
Nofth  Davii,  (63  ni..)  Baltimore,  Hd.,  April. 
F.  W.  Dowd,  Ut.  Fianh,  K.  C. 
Petar  C.  Edwardi,  GreaDvilU,  8.  C,  Uaj  U. 
J.  W.  Fitaganld,  C^ro,  III.,  Jan.  IS. 
JmI  GordoD  (M  rn.,)  Waahinglon  Co.,  K7., 

U»Tch28. 
J.  W.  Hoaiton,  Para,  111,,  Jan. 
fiiiAon  XnaM,  (26  rn.,)  Booija,  H.  T.,  Haj 

16. 
W.  Q.  MargraTB  (Ti  jTi.,)  Uwtfbnig.  T.  Va.. 

Fsbramrj  aS. 
V.  L.  llorrii,  HodniuTills,  Et.,  Jane  13. 
1.  Peikina,  (IT  jn.,)  Bhutlaigb,  Ha.,  Ueb.  B. 
•"■■"-"■-  "-'--na,  Iir,  iKroli. 


ADdrew  Clark,  Red  Oak  Juoctioa,  Iowa,  Uaj. 
V.  B.  Conklin,  Kenjon,  Minn.,  Uaj  4- 
E.  F.  Corfisld,  Canton,  111,,  Mcb,  !T. 
Jamea  Cautts,  Oiford,  C.  W.,  Uar  30. 
Alfred  Carry,  North  Branch,  Uicb.,  Hay  8. 
W.  H.  DavsoD,  Macedonia,  Daviee  Co.,  Kt. 
SamUBl  W.  Duncan,  Clereland,  O.,  Apr.  18. 
Joseph  S.  Elder,  Orange.  N.  J.,  Ha;  t. 
a  F.  Famenden,  Weet  Union,  Btanben  Co., 

N,  Y.,  March  13. 
John  Fleming,  Washington,  D.  C,  Hay  S. 
8.  W.  Frederick,  Tiverton,  0..iLtj  24. 
John  8.  Holmea,  Lrnn,  Mas&,  Jane  IS. 
Fredeiic  KiuHin,  Horth  Birer.  F.  E.  I..  May 

16. 
R  M.  JackMn,  Antiocb,  Coles  Co.,  ni.,  April 
R.  H.  Ketchum,  Vesper,  N.  Y.,  Mch,  2T. 
R.  M.  Eing,  Abbeville  Dial.,  S.  C,  Uch.  : 
Jamei  O.  Sirk,  Lebanon,  Va.,  Mch.  24. 
Zanas  Eirkpatiick.  Providence,  Johnion  Co., 

Mo.,  Mardi  3. 
Qideon  T.  Leverett,  Wehadkes,  Tronp  Co., 

Ga.,  Maj  4. 
Angostot  H.  Lndvig,  Boehaater,  IT.  Y.,  May 

A.  B.  Medbarr,  San  Frandaco,  Cal.,  Feb.  27. 

John  Man,  Peoria,  HI.,  Mch.  15. 

W.  T,  Osborne,  Windham,  C.  W.,  Apr.  12. 

DavT  Rice,  Hinds  Co.,  Hiss.,  Jnne  2. 

E.  M.  BhaSer,  Ne*  York  City,  Mch.  21. 

Eli  Thomaa,  East  Troapabarg,  K.  Y.,  Apr.24. 

J.  Van  Tassel,  Gray  Head,  Green  Co.,  H.  Y., 

Apnl  11. 
Thomas  J.  Weeks,  Cnion,  N.  J..  May  13. 
Andrew  Weiss,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mn  13. 
L.  L.  Wellnan,  MiMiivilte,  H.  T.,  Apr.  IL 


#      OkurokM  Orfaalatt. 

Locnst  Grove,  Ala. 
Maine  Frairie,  Cal.,  Apr.  Li. 
Plymouth,  Del,  May  W. 
Maiion,  Oa.,  {2d  church,}  Ma;  12. 
Aledo,  Mercer  Co.,  111.,  Jan. 
Aurora,  IIL,  (oolored,)  Jane  16. 
Friendrille,  Wabash  Co.,  Ut.,  Apr.  15. 
Hinsdale,  Dn  Fage  Co.,  111. 
O'Fallon,  St.  Qair  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  14. 
Westfield,  Cotss  Co.,  Ill,  Feb.  16. 
Pleasant  Mills,  Ind.,  Apr.  27. 


Lexington,  Ky.,  (2d  charch.) 
Roandaway  Bayon,  La.,  "  ~ 
Baler's,  Md. 


Roandaway  Bayon,  La.,  May  26. 


a  Centre,  Mich.,  Holi.  3. 
Kenyon,  Minn.,  May  1. 
Flat  Rock,  Miss.,  Mch.  10. 
Carroll  Co.,  Mo.,  Apr  S. 
OreeuGeld,  Dade  Co.,  Mo.,  Mch.  31. 
Raniek,  Mo.,  May  10. 


Farmer's  MiUa,  N.  Y.,  (Central  church,)  Meh 

13. 
WMt  Union,  Blenben  Co.,  ».  Y.,  Mcb.  13. 
Walton,  K.  Y.,  Ma;  2a 
Mow»w,  0. 

Bloadrarg,  Pa.,  May  IS. 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  Jnae  12. 
Uancbestor,  Pa.,  (Hiion  street.}  Hch.  13. 
Canonicut,  R.  I. 
Edgeheld,  Tann.,  May  12. 
Humboldt,  Tann.,  May  11. 
Bolhwell,  C.  W„  Apr.  26. 


KMOiif  E01 
Bethel,  Carroll  Co.,  Ill,  Jan  6. 
Berean,  Bucean  Co.,  111.,  Ha^  IT. 
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THE  BAPTIST  QUARTERLY. 


THE   RESURRECTION   OF   THE   DEAD. 

IT  WILL  be  our  aim  in  the  present  article  to  ascertain  what  the 
Scriptmea  teach  concerning  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For, 
Bipgular  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  the  apostles  of  Christ  gave  a  promi- 
nent place  to  this  event  in  their  preaching  and  looked  forward  to  it 
with  exaltation.  It  was  a  part,  as  they  evidently  supposed,  of  the 
good  news  which  they  were  commissioned  to  proclaim.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  proof  of  its  possibility  and  a 
pledge  of  its  certainty.  They  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  human 
soul  needs  a  body;  that  our  present  being,  a  union  of  matter  and 
spirit,  is  the  type  of  oar  glorified  nature,  and  that  no  man  can  reach 
the  highest  stage  of  perfection  and  joy  as  a  disembodied  spirit. 
Hence  their  interest  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

And  perhaps  they  were  wiser  than  some  who  think  of  it  with  indif- 
ference and  permit  the  endlees  existence  of  the  spirit  after  death  ta 
fill  their  entire  field  of  vision  when  looking  into  the  fature.  Perhaps 
they  were  wiser  than  persons  who  speculate  doubtfully,  and  make  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions :  "  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ? 
and  with  what  body  do  they  come?''  a  condition  of  their  &ith;  just 
as  if  a  declaration  of  God  must  be  rejected,  anless  they  can  see  when 
and  how  it  can  be  fulfilled  I    Perhaps  they  were  wiser  than  men  who. 
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tak«  pride  in  doubt,  aobelief,  disbelief,  and  bo  long  as  any  fitct 
asserted  hy  tlie  H0I7  Scriptures  is  not  Ailly  expluned,  shake  their 
heads  vith  self-complacent  gravity,  and,  Fesins-like,  declare  the 
sacred  TriterB  beside  UtemsetTes.  Men  of  this  stamp  were  namerons 
in  Paul's  day,  and  they  have  never  been  vantii^  from  that  time  to 
the  present.  They  have  no  eye  for  the  deeds  of  a  vonder>wo]^ing 
<7od.  Miracles  they  can  not  abide,  Katore,  law,  development,  origi- 
nated, they  know  not  how,  but  moving  on  with  perfect  certainty  to 
necessary  results,  is  their  delist,  t^e  object  of  their  admiration  aod 
praise.  Of  every  thing  else  they  are  in  donbt  Instead  of  listening 
to  their  doubts  and  attempting  to  remove  them,  we  propose  to  open 
at  once  the  volume  of  life  and  examine  its  testimonies  in  respect  to  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Theee  testimonies  will  be  sufficiently  dear 
as  to  the  &ct  itself,  as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  with  which  the  souls  of  good  men  will  be  fur- 
nished. 

L  77ie  foot  of  a  ruurrection  of  the  dead  it  plainly  revealed  in  the 
iSeripturea.  "Marvel  not  at  this,"  says  the  Saviour,  "for  an  hour  is 
coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth;  they  that  did  good  to  tlie  resonrection  of  life,  and 
they  that  did  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  judgment"  This  language 
predicts  a  resurrection  of  bodies  laid  in  the  graves,  and  proves  thai 
the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  will  hear  the  call  and  come  forth.  "Mem, 
brethren,"  said  Paul  in  the  Jewish  council,  "  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  sSn 
of  a  Pharisee;  for  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  now 
judged."  Afterwards,  before  Felix,  he  said:  "But  this  I  acknowl- 
edge to  them,  that  according  to  the  way  which  they  call  a  sect,  so 
worship  I  the  Qod  of  our  fothers,  believing  all  things  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  having  a  hope  toward  Qod,  which 
these  themselves  also  look  for,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both 
of  the  just  and  the  unjust."  Again,  the  same  apostle  writes  to  the 
-Corinthians:  "Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."  And,  once  more,  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  uses  this  language:  "Now  we  would 
jiot  have  you  to  be  ignorant  brethren,  concerning  those  that  are 
.sleeping,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  ae  the  rest  wh<r  have  no  hope.  For  if  we 
believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  so  also  shall  Qod  bring  those 
laid  to  sleep  by  Jeeus  with  him.  For  this  we  say  to  you  in  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  that  we,  the  living,  who*  are  being  left  onto  the  coming 
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of  the  Lord,  ahall  &oi  precede  tlioae  who  fell  asleep.  For  the  Lord 
himself,  viUi  a  shoat  of  commacdj  with  the  archangel's  voice  and  the 
trumpet  of  God,  shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
ahall  rise  first;  then  we  the  living,  who  are  being  left,  shall  be  caoght 
Qp,  together  witli  them,  in  clouds,  into  the  air;  and  so  shall  we  be 
.ever  with  the  Lord."  These  passages,  especially  the  last  two,  show 
oondnsively  that  there  is  to  be  a  resarrection  of  the  dead;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  For  the  apostle  aaBociateB  the  chang- 
ing of  the  bodies  of  the  living  with  the  raising  ap  of  the  dead ; 
though  his  discussion  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  well  as  that 
in  tite  Epistle  to  the  Theesalonians,  has  express  and  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  a  resorredion  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  glorified. 

IL  T^e  tiine  of  the  remrrection  of  the  dead.  This  was  fdtnre  when 
Paul  wrote  these  letters.  For  in  speaking  of  the  departed  he  uses  a 
partic^le,  "sleeping,"  which  denotes  a  present  and  continuous  state. 
This  is  true,  whether  we  follow  the  common  text,  motpji/Uimv,  which 
characteriMS  the  sleep  in  question  as  begun  in  the  past  and  still  ex- 
isting in  the  present,  or  the  text  adopted  on  good  authority  by  Lach- 
mann  and  Alford,  xoi/m/tiiMir^  which  describes  the  state  as  one  now 
existing  and  not  completed.  Neither  the  perfect  participle  nor  the 
present  is  used  to  denote  what  was  finished  in  past  time.  Hence 
the  resurrection  of  Christians  did  not  in  Paul's  day  follow  at  once 
upon  their  death.  It  was  an  event  to  be  expected  in  the  future.  This 
&ct  distinctly  revealed  by  the  word  of  God,  is  to  be  asserted  and 
defended  by  us  against  all  modern  theories  inconsistent  with  it. 

But  not  only  do  these  passages  show  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  a  future  event  in  the  time  of  Paul,  they  also  show  that  it 
was  to  take  place  at  the  second  appearing  of  Christ.  And,  according 
to  the  apostles,  this  appearing  will  be  visible  and  glorious.  He  will 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  arcbangel's  voice  and 
the  trumpet  of  Qod;  he  will  be  revealed  from  heavffli,  with  angels 
of  his  power,  in  flaming  fire ;  he  will  come  in  cloads,  and  every  eye 
shall  see  him, — and  then  will  the  dead  be  raised  and  the  living 
changed.  It  is  evident  from  these  representations  of  Scripture  that 
ther  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  an  event  still  future.  It  is  also  evident 
that  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  all  be  raised  at  one  and  the  same 
tame,  before  the  living  are  changed.  It  is  further  stated  that,  after 
the  dead  are  riused  and  the  living  dianged,  both  will  be  caught  up 
tt^ether  in  the  air  and  remain  forever  with  the  Lord.  This  must 
of  oonrse  refn-  to  the  righteous. 

As  to  the  ungodly,  these  passages  are  silent;  but  in  the  fifteentli 
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chapter  of  )m  first  Epistle  to  the  CorinlJuaiis  Paul  seems,  by  laDgoage 
not  yet  quoted,  to  place  their  reamrection  after  that  of  believers : 
"Christ,  the  first-fruits;  afterwards,  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  his 
coming;  then,  the  end."  But  the  language  is  act  daciaive;  for  the 
apostle  does  not  refer  ezpreaaly  to  unbelievers  in  any  part  of  this 
chapter,  and  "  the  end"  may  be  the  laat  judgment  and  surrender  of 
hia  mediatorial  authority.  If  so,  but  two  resurrections  are  mes* 
tioned :  that  of  the  Saviour  and  that  of  his  people.  On  the  other  hand 
Christ  himself  says :  "  So  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angeb,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of 
his  kingdom  all  the  causes  of  offence,  and  those  who  do  iniquity,  and 
shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire.  .  .  .  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father." 
And  this  language  sugg^te  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked  prior  to  that 
df  the  righteous.  But  the  order  of  events  seems  to  be  adapted  in  this 
case  to  the  parable  just  spoken,  and  hence  casts  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  On  the  whole,  the  representations  of  Scripture  &vor, 
in  our  judgment,  the  view  that  all  the  dead  will  be  raised  simnlta- 
neously  at  the  second  appearing  of  Christ. 

III.  2he7uttwre<if  the  future  bodies  of  aamta.  We  say,  "of  saints," 
because  the  Scriptures  nowhere  characterize  the  bodies  which  will  he 
given  to  unbelievers  by  the  resurrection,  but  they  do  characterize 
those  which  will  be  given  to  believers.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Phihp- 
piana  Paul  writes  thus:  "For  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven;  irom 
whence  we  also  look  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  will 
transform  the  body  of  our  humiliation  that  it  may  be  conformed  to 
the  body  of  his  glory,  according  to  the  working  with  which  be  is  able 
to  subject  all  t^nge  to  himself."  And  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Cor- 
inthians he  speaks  thus  of  our  present  and  future  bodies  in  contrast: 
"So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption, 
it  is  raised  in  incorruption;  it  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in 
glory;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power;  it  ia  sown  a  psy- 
chical body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."  These  passages  dearly 
teach: 

1.  That  the  future  bodies  of  bdievera  mil  be  very  different  from 
those  which  they  have  in  the  present  life.  This  appears,  first,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  to  be  like  Christ's  ghrvms  body.  But  what  do  we 
know  of  the  latter  ?  The  answer  which  must  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion vrill  depend  very  much  on  Uie  answer  to  ano^er,  viz..  Was  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  completed  before  his  ascension  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  Was  the  body  in  which  Christ  appeared  to  his  disdples  during  ' 
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the  forty  days  between  Iub  leaving  the  tomb  and  his  ascending  from 
Olivet,  the  body  of  his  glory  ?  Tlu*ee  hypotheses  on  this  subject  have 
been  proposed,  viz.,  that  the  change  from  an  animal  to  a  Bpiritual 
body  took  place  before  he  left  the  tomb;  that  this  change  took  place 
at  his  ascension ;  and  that  it  took  place  gradually  during  the  forty 
days  referred  to.  The  last  hypothesis  may  be  dismissed  as  wholly 
improbable  in  view  of  the  revealed  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  believers 
who  are  ^ve  at  the  final  coming  of  Christ,  the  change  &om  a  psychi- 
cal to  a  spiritual  body  will  be  instantaneous,  "in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye."  For  though  it  may  be  urged  with  a  fair  show 
of  reason  that  it  was  important,  by  way  of  evidence,  for  the  risen  body 
of  Christ  to  be  identical  in  all  respects, — in  substance,  form,  and  rela- 
tion to  the  spirit, — with  the  body  which  he  had  before  his  crucifixion, 
we  can  think  of  no  reason,  derivable  from  Scripture  or  any  other 
source,  for  its  being  changed  gradually  and  imperceptibly  before  his 
ascension,  while  the  bodies  of  his  followers  will  be  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  hypothesis  is  advocated  by  certain  G-ennan 
writers,  but  is  without  foundation  in  reason  or  Scripture. 

Against  the  second  hypothesis,  that  the  change  from  a  psychical 
to  a  spiritual  body  took  place  at  his  ascension,  may  be  urged  the  fol- 
lowing cooaiderations.  It  seems  to  invalidate  Paul's  argument  for  a 
resurrection.  This  argument  he  founds  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ ; 
and  he  proves  the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the  testimony  of  men  and 
women  who  saw  him  with  their  natural  eyes  during  the  forty  days. 
Bat,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  Jeaus  then  had  his  reanimated  natural 
body  only,  and  not  his  resurrection  body,  properly  so  called ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  logical  to  infer  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  with  spiritual  bodies  from  the  reanimation  of  even  the  Saviour's 
natural  body.  This  could  not  be  alleged  as  an  instance  of  the  resur- 
rection, which  Paul  wished  to  prove,  any  more  than  the  return  to  life 
of  the  widow's  son.  Those  who  beheld  the  Saviour  during  the  forty 
days,  could  only  testiiy  that  he  had  resumed  the  body  whicl*  had 
been  nailed  to  the  cross,  but  not  that  this  body,  though  the  same, 
was  now  brought  into  new  relations  to  the  spirit  Of  this  they 
could  have  had  no  evidence,  for  according  to  the  hypothesis  it  was 
not  true.  These  new  relations  with  the  spirit  began  with  the  ascen- 
sion. Then,  and  not  before,  Christ  had  his  resurrection  body.  Says 
Mr.  Westcott,  in  his  "  Gospel  of  the  Beeurreetion,"  page  102,  "others 
again,  in  the  course  of  the  Lord's  ministry  were,  acoording  to  the 
erangelistfi,  restored  to  life,  but  this  restoration  was  to  a  mortal  and 
not  to  an  immortal  life.  Such  a  resurrection,  so  lax  &om  being  a 
parallel  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  the  very  opposite  of  it.     The 
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belief  in  the  refiurrectioo  of  the  body  to  the  TidBsitadee  of  ordinary 
life  would  indispoee  for  the  belief  in  a  rising  to  a  lifs  wholly  new  in 
kind  and  isaue.  And  auch  is  the  life  of  the  rism  Lord  which  is 
portrayed  in  the  Qoepels."  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  see  how  such  a 
resiurection  to  OTdinary  life,  whether  in  the  case  of  Christ  or  of  any 
one  else,  could  originate  and  oatablish  a  belief  in  the  resmrection 
described  by  Paul  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  Again,  this 
hypothesis  divides  the  complete  reeorrection  of  Christ  into  two  parts, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  forty  days,  one  of  them  the  quickening 
again  of  his  psychical  body,  sjid  the  other  the  transforming  of  it  into 
a  spiritual  body.  But  the  Scriptures  never  speak  of  such  a  division 
in  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  and  they  forbid  as  to  suppose  it  in  the 
caae  of  Ms  fbllowera ;  for  the  bodies  of  the  living,  we  are  taught,  are 
to  be  changed  from  corruption  to  incorruption,  but  those  of  the  dead 
are  to  be  raited  incorruptible, — not  nused  and  then  changed,  by  a 
later  and  separate  act,  bat  raised  incorruptible.  The  raised  body  is 
spiritual  and  immortal.  And,  lastly,  it  aupposee  a  great  difTeresce 
between  the  way  in  which  Christ  treated  the  same  body  before  his 
death  and  after  his  resurrection.  In  the  former  period  he  refrained 
habitually  from  working  mirades  upon  his  own  nature.  He  did  not 
satisfy  his  hunger  by  creating  food,  nor  did  he  avoid  fatigue  by 
conveying  himself  miraculously  from  place  to  place.  He  submitted 
his  humanity  to  the  laws  and  limitations,  the  wants  and  pains,  which 
belong  to  our  weak  and  finite  nature.  But  after  ha  rose  fr^^m  the 
dead  all  was  changed.  We  read  the  narrative  and  feel  as  if  he  were 
hovering  between  heaven  ajid  earth  to  breathe  a  last  blessing  on  his 
disciples,  before  ascending  to  his  Father.  He  appears  to  them  sud- 
denly, unexpectedly,  myatariously.  He  hovers  over  their  pathway, 
visible  or  invisible  at  wilL  Mary  mistook  him,  at  first,  for  the 
gardener ;  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  fuled  to  recognize  him 
tijl  he  was  ready  to  vanish  out  of  their  sight ;  twice,  when  the  doors 
wer«»  shut,  he  appeared  among  his  disciples  and  greeted  them  with 
his  blessing ;  mi  r^ularly,  it  would  seem,  he  dwelt  apart,  as  if  his 
home  was  no  longer  on  earth.  Was  all  this  miraculous  ?  Did  he 
treat  the  same  body  bo  differently  before  and  after  hia  resurrection  ? 
Especially,  if  the  c^ef  design  of  his  remaining  on  earth  forty  days 
was  to  convince  the  disciples  of  the  complete  identity,  in  nature  and 
function,  of  his  raised  body  with  the  one  which  was  nailed  to  the 
cross?  We  cannot  assent  to  this  view.  The  manner  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  disciples  after  his  resurrection  disagrees  with  the 
second  hypothesis  and  justifies  us  in.  looting  more  carefully  at  the 
first. 
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Wliat  objectdonB,  then,  are  there  to  the  view  that  Obrbfa  body 
was  the  same,  during  the  forty  days  between  his  reBiurectioa  and 
aacension,  both  in  nature  and  fimctiona  with  the  one  which  Paul  saw 
on  his  way  to  DamascoB,  and  which  is  now  exalted  at  the  right  hand 
of  power?  We  know  of  bat  one  which  saoms  to  be  valid,  namely, 
the  language  of  the  Apostle:  "Flesh  and  blood  can  not  inherit  the 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  when  compared  with  that  of  Christ  to  his  dis- 
ciples: "A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have."  It 
cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  Saviour,  after  his  reenrrection,  had  a 
material  body,  real,  sabstantial,  tangible;  but  we  are  not  ccn*tain 
that  such  a  body  is  precisely  what  the  Apostle  means  by  "flesh  and 
blood."  This  phrase  is  probably  need  to  denote  a  frail,  corruptible, 
mortal  organism.  We  are  not  aura  that  a  material,  tangible  body 
may  not  be  so  perfectly  subject  to  spirit  as  to  be  visible  or  invisible 
to  the  natural  sensee  of  men  at  the  will  of  that  spirit,  and  bo  adapted 
to  spiritual  life  as  to  be  incorruptible  and  immortaL  How  little  do 
any  of  os  know  of  the  capabilities  of  matter  under  the  hand  of  the 
Infinite  Artist  I  The  body  of  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  appears 
to  have  been  wholly  subject — not  miraculously  but  according  to  the 
laws  of  a  higher  economy — to  his  spirit.  "The  remembrance  that  our 
risen  Lord  was  the  veritable  first  firoits  of  them  that  slept,"  says  Mr. 
£lIicott,  "t^t  as  he  rose  we  shall  rise,  will  always  press  upon  us  the 
thought  that  his  resurrection  body  must  involve  something,  at  any 
rate,  remotely  anah^ns  to  the  nature  of  the  future  bodies  of  his 
glorified  saints,"  and  be  proceeds,  in  a  note,  to  ezprees  his  belief  that 
our  Saviour's  body,  during  the  forty  days,  "was  the  same  as  before, 
but  endowed  with  new  powera,  properties,  and  attributes."  But  if  it 
had  "new  powers,  properties,  and  attributes,"  may  not  these  have 
made  it  a  perfect  organ  for  the  spirit  ?  May  they  not  have  been  just 
those  powers,  properties,  and  attributes,  which  will  distinguish  our 
future  bodies  &om  those  we  now  poesees?  Mr.  Westcott,  in  his 
"Gospel  of  the  Eeaurrection"  remarks  that  St  Paul  believed,  and 
always  acted  as  if  he  beheved,  that  the  Lord  did  appear  in  his  human 
nature  as  really  to  him  as  to  the  other  witnesses  of  the  resurrection. 
He  asserts  that  all  the  appearances  were  equally  actual,  that  is, 
external  manifestations  of  the  Lord,  but  not  that  ihey  were  all  like 
in  circumstances.  A  marvellous  change  had  passed  over  him.  He 
was  the  same  and  yet  different.  He  was  known  only  when  he  revealed, 
himselt  He  oonformed  to  the  laws  of  our  present  life,  and  yet  he. 
was  not  subject  to  them.  Theee  Beeming  contradictions  were  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  moral  scope  of  the  resurrection.  Christ  sought, 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  to  imprees  on  his  disdplee  two  great  lessons^ 
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that  he  had  raised  man's  body  from  the  grave,  and  that  he  had 
glorified  it.  Nor  can  we  conceive  any  way  in  which  these  truths 
could  have  been  conveyed  but  by  appearances  at  one  time  predomi- 
nately spiritual,  at  another  predominately  material,  though  both  vere 
alike  real." 

But  was  not  Christ,  as  transfigured  in  the  mount,  a  type  of  the 
glorified  Saviour  and  his  risen  followers  ?  Perhaps  he  was ;  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  good  reason  for  calling  in  question  such  a  view; 
certainly  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  Christ  left  the 
tomb  in  his  reeurrection  body.  For,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  one 
of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  a  resurrection  body  is  its  perfect 
subordination  to  spirit,  adapting  itself  with  inexpressible  ease  and 
swiftness  to  every  purpose  and  wish  of  the  latter.  Whether  it  be 
radiant  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  or  pleasant  as  the  countenance  of  a 
man,  or  viewless  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  viU  be  determined 
by  the  spirit  at  will.  But  the  purpose  which  moved  Christ  to  linger 
yet  forty  days  on  earth,  did  not  call  for  a  manifestation  of  glory.  He 
wished  above  all  to  assure  his  disciples  by  many  infallible  proofe  of 
his  actual  resurrection.  And  this  could  be  most  surely  accomplished, 
by  permitting  no  more  of  the  inner  glory  of  his  nature  to  beam  from 
his  face,  than  he  had  been  able  to  reveal,  without  a  miracle,  in  his 
natural  body,  and  by  subjecting  his  risen  body  in  a  new  and  pecu- 
liar manner  to  the  control  of  spirit ;  thus  showing  that  his  body  was 
the  same,  though  put  in  new  relations  to  bis  spirit.  If  we  adopt  this 
hypothesis,  it  follows  that  Paul,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  saw  the 
veritable  hody.of  Christ,  and  could  therefore  testify  to  hia  resurrec- 
tion with  just  as  much  confidence  as  Peter  or  James.  It  follows  fJeo 
that  Christ's  glorified  body  is  in  all  probability  materially  identical 
with  that  which  aufiered  on  Golgotha.  And  it  foUowa,  lastly,  that 
our  future  bodies  will  be  material  yet  perfect  organs  of  our  spirits. 
So  much  may  therefore  be  inferred  with  some  degree  of  probability 
from  the  language  of  Scripture  concerning  the  resurrecUon  of  Christ 
and  the  nature  of  his  body  after  leaving  the  tomb. 

We  conclude  that  tiie  future  bodies  of  beUevers  will  be  very  different 
from  their  present  ones,  secondly,  because  the  former  will  be  ^ritual 
while  the  latter  are  psychical.  "It  is  sown  a  psychical  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body."  How  much  can  we  learn  from  this  lan- 
guage? The  word  "paychical"  employed  in  this  verse  is  an  adjective 
formed  from  psyche,  soul  or  life,  a  principle  common  to  man  and  beast. 
It  does  not  therefore  characterize  our  present  bodies  as  material; 
this  is  done  by  a  different  epithet  formed  in  a  subsequent  verse  and 
translated  "earthy."    The  word  ^ir/u^y  describes  the  present  body 
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as  one  orgaoized  and  pervaded  by  the  ^x,j,  or  principle  of  animal  life. 
"The  peychical  body,"  aay  De  Wette,  "ia  one  in  which  the  seneuons 
aide  of  the  inner  life  predominates,  and  which  is  organized  accord- 
ingly." Meyer  remarks  that  it  is  a  body  characterized  by  properties 
adapted  to  animal  life, — ^the  principle  by  which  it  is  pervaded  and 
controlled."  OlahaiiseD  prononnces  it  "  a  robe  for  physical  life,  in 
distinction  &om  the  intelligent  and  immortal  part  of  our  nature." 
Stanley  observes  that,  "a  natural  body  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
body  animated  by  the  principle  of  animal  life."  And  Hodge  gives 
the  same  explanation :  "A  natural  body  is  one  of  which  the  </^xi,  or 
animal  life,  is  the  animating  principle.  It  is  a  body  which  has  essen- 
tially the  same  properties  as  thoee  of  brutes."  In  harmony  with  the 
judgment  of  these  commentators,  we  believe  that  the  primary  office 
of  the  "natural  body"  is  realized  in  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
animal  life.  The  vestments  of  flesh  and  blood  which  we  now  wear 
have  a  texture  and  organization  adapted  specifically  to  that  consdoua 
existence  which  begins  and  ends  upon  earth, — to  that  life  which  we 
share  with  creatures  of  a  lower  grade.  And  therelbre  as  these  tem- 
poral structures  decay,  the  life  which  they  were  made  to  conBerva 
must  languish ;  and  when  they  are  dissolved,  it  must  vanish  away. 
Hence  it  is  manifest  why  the  "  natural  body"  is  not  always  equal  to 
the  wants  or  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  spirit;  why  its  rapid  growth 
may  be  unfavorable  to  mental  activity  and  a  giant  in  frame  prove  a 
dwarf  in  intellect.  Hence,  too,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  body  may 
well  fulfill  its  primary  office  and  produce  a  rare  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
a  rigor,  tenacity,  and  power  of  life  almost  defiant  of  age  and  disease, 
and  yet  be  a  miserable  organ  for  the  spirit,  a  pre-occupied,  sluggish, 
and  re&actory  servant  of  the  inner  man.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  when 
the  body  executes  but  feebly  the  direct  purpose  of  such  an  organism, 
when  the  robe  of  flesh  is  soft  and  light,  and  its  delicate  tissues  seem 
ready  to  part  at  the  touch  of  every  breeze,  it  is  Bometimes  found  a 
pliant  and  alert  minister  of  the  spirit.  How  many  a  strong  intellect 
has  wrought  in  a  feeble  body  I  In  the  case  of  Pascal,  e.  g.,  we  behold 
a  mind  of  almost  peerless  strength  and  celestial  ardor  united  with  a 
body  uncommonly  frail  and  weak.  And  how  many  a  spirit  glowing 
with  divine  health  and  rising  to  God  in  the  ardors  of  devotion,  is  in  a 
body  wasted  by  disease  and  hastening  to  decay  1  When  the  golden 
bowl  is  broken  and  the  fountain  of  natural  life  rushes  out  apace,  then 
be  silent  I  for  the  spirit  beareth  witness.  Beason,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, conscience,  and  holy  affection,  are  awake  and  energetic.  Bend 
thine  ear  to  the  departing  saint  and  catch  the  whispered  melody  of 
an  exulting  spirit  I    And  call  it  not  a  mystery — this  mightier  pulse, 
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and  greater  force,  and  parer  ligbt  of  tixe  iimsr  man,  Then  the  phyvical 
organiam  gives  way;  for  it  is  explained  by  the  apostle's  word  con- 
cezniog  that  organism:  "It  is  sown  a  Datnral  body;"  and  as  it  dies, 
60  it  livee ;  its  specific  fanctioa  is  bat  the  production  and  incTease  of 
animal  life.  It  is  at  beet  a  halting  servant  of  the  spirit  and  may 
render  this  service  wiih  more  reluctance  in  tlie  spring-tide  of  ito 
power,  than  when  it«  proper  work  is  almost  done,  than  when  the 
mortal  cmrents  have  well  nigh  ceased  and  the  spirit  alone  has  power 
within. 

With  this  view  of  a  psydiical  body,  let  ns  examine  the  other  daose 
of  the  apostle's  statement:  "It  is  raised  a  spirito&l  body."  For  this 
may  reasonably  be  interj^eted  after  the  analogy  of  the  ibregoing. 
If  the  organising  and  controlling  principle  of  an  animtd  body  is  the 
V^jpf,  or  natural  life,  the  organizing  and  ruling  principle  of  a  sforitual 
body  must  be  the  intD/ia,  or  rational  spirit.  And  if  it  is  the  fimctioa 
of  oar  present  bodies  to  nourish  and  serve  the  life-principle,  it  will 
be  the  function  of  oar  future  bodies  to  nourish  and  serve  the  spirit- 
principle.  Hence  a  spiritual  body  is  an  organism  exactly  fitted  to 
the  nature  of  a  rational  soul,  and  fovorable  to  its  health,  growth,  and 
activity.  Material  it  must  doubtless  be, — for  it  is  a  body, — yet  of 
60  pore  and  perfect  a  nature  as  to  move  with  the  speed  of  lij^t, 
yielding  to  the  slightest  preesure  of  thought.  A  body  lor  the  spirit, 
it  must  bend  to  her  impulses,  &cilitate  her  operations,  heighten  her 
joys,  and  magnify  her  glory.  It  will  be  penetrated  and  pervaded  ly 
the  spirit,  as  summer  air  is  traversed  and  made  fragrant  by  the  odor 
of  flowers,  or  as  the  natural  body  is  viated  in  every  part  by  vital 
blood  and  quickened  into  sensibility  and  action.  And  as  the  present 
body  is  endowed  with  organs  of  sense  to  discriminate,  relish,  and 
recommend  those  things  conducive  to  the  evolution  and  support  of 
animal  life,  so  the  future  body  may  be  fiimiBhed  with  analagooa 
organs,  to  seize  and  enjoy  and  commend  to  as,  with  the  sanction  of 
gratified  taste,  those  objects  which  invigorate  reason  and  augment 
love  to  Ood.  It  is  not  easy  to  reject  the  substance  of  an  opinion, 
advocated  by  one  of  the  primitive  teachors  of  Christianity,  that  onr 
glorified  bodies  will  be  all  eye  and  all  ear,  j»rceptive  and  receptive  of 
moral  beauty  and  harmony  throughout,  one  grand  organ  and  luminous 
reflection  and  tireless  servant  of  the  spirit. 

There  is  an  ether,  we  are  told,  diffiised  through  all  space,  but  so 
rare  and  attenuated  that  its  waves,  moving  with  inconceivable  swift- 
nees  and  beating  against  every  part  of  the  human  body,  are  only  per- 
ceived by  the  keenest  of  oar  senses,  while  they  even  fail  to  make  any 
impression  on  that  exquisitely  delicate  sense,  unless  they  strike  it  al» 
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certfun  fixed  rates  of  motioQ.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  eappoee  our  range 
of  vifiion  indefinitely  increased,  by  incxeasing  tlie  range  of  suscepti- 
bility in  tlie  organ  of  sight,  bo  tb&t  vaves  of  the  same  ether,  moving 
at  slower  and  swifter  rates,  would  be  felt  by  it  and  produce  vision, . 
and  the  night,  literally,  shine  as  the  day.  Organs  of  sight,  folly 
matching  the  powers  and  ajswering  the  wants  of  an  immortal  spirit 
which  bums  with  lore  to  God  and  his  works,  may  well  be  preeumed 
to  grasp  with  equal  certainty  and  ease  the  near  and  the  remote,  the 
minute  and  the  colossal,  revealing  forms  and  colors  nnmbeiiees  and 
beautifol,  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive.  '  So  likewise, 
by  an  increase  of  susceptibihty,  may  ^e  organ  of  hearing  become 
sensitive  to  that  oniveisal  ether  through  which  the  stars  move  in 
their  mighty  orbits,  and  saints  in  gloiy  may  hereafter  listen  with 
rapture  to  the  melody  of  their  cb^ne.  The  words  of  Milton  in 
req>ect  to  the  pbuiets  may  be  no  lees  true  than  poetic : 

"And  in  their  motiona  h&nnony  divine 
So  emoothes  her  chanuing  tooee,  ^t  Ood'a  own  ear 
Listens  delighted ;" 

and  the  lines  of  Addison  may  be  prophetic  of  a  grander  reality  than 
he  supposed : 

"  In  reason'B  ear  they  all  rejoice,  and  utter  forth  a  ^orious  voice, 
Forever  singing  aa  they  shine :  the  hand  that  made  us  is  divine ;" 

• 
for  the  ear  of  the  resurrection  body  will  be  reason's  ear.  To  these 
particular  illustrations  of  what  the  constitution  of  our  renovated 
bodies  may  be,  we  attach  however  no  special  importance;  for  it  doth 
not  yet  clearly  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  the  only  tact  taught  us  by 
the  language  of  Paul,  is  their  peifect  adaptation  to  the  tpirit.  But  it 
has  seemed  to  us  just  possible  to  intimate,  by  .a  reference  to  our  two 
noblest  senses,  standing  as  they  do  in  close  relation  to  the  spirit, 
how  a  material  body  might  be  made,  by  the  skill  of  a  divine  hand,  to 
connect  a  rational  spirit  with  the  subtimest  objects  and  processes  of 
the  universe.  Yet  what  senses,  how  numerous  and  how  comprehen- 
sive, the  glorified  bodies  of  saints  will  in  feet  possaBs,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  or  conjecture ;  we  only  know  that  they  will  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  spirit  forever  and  forever;  they  wHl  help  us  to  see  as  we 
are  seen  and  know  as  we  are  known ;  and  this  is  enough.  Far  differ- 
ent, Hisa,  will  he  our  fature  bodies  from  those  which  we  now  possees. 
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They  are  sown  in  corruption,  they  are  raJBed  in  inoorruption;  they 
are  sown  in  dishonor,  they  are  raised  in  glory;  they  are  Bown  ia 
weakness,  they  are  raised  in  power;  they  are  sown  bodies  for  the 
se&se-liie,  they  are  raised  bodies  for  the  spirit-life.  This  cormptible 
aWl  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  pnt  on  immortality. 
Who  will  transform  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  con- 
formed to  the  body  of  hie  glory.  Wonderful  bodies  shall  wo  have, 
mighty,  incorruptible,  glorious,  fit  robes  and  fit  organs  for  sanctified 
spirits  in  the  presence  of  God  I 

2.  The  Scriptures  assert  a  connection  and  relationship  hetween  the 
present  and'ihe  future  bodies  of  saints.  They  predict,  not  a  creation 
of  absolutely  new  forms,  bat  a  rising  i^ain  of  the  old.  The  word 
which  is  used  by  them  to  denote  this  event  seems  to  teach  of  itself, 
that  natural  and  spiritual  bodies  are  joined  by  a  bond  of  true  afKnity. 
But  what  the  bond  or  principle  is,  which  makes  the  inmiortal  one 
and  the  same,  in  some  important  sense,  with  the  mortal,  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  ascertain.  At  first,  perhaps,  wa  think  of  the  material 
atoms  which  compose  our  earthly  bodies.  And  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  identical  particles  which  were  in  the  "earthy"  bodies 
of  Enoch,  of  Elijah,  and  of  Christ,  were  probably  transformed  and 
transfigured  into  their  glorified  bodies,  this  view  appears  to  merit 
lespectM  examination.  And  when,  still  further,  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  phraseology  of  inspired  writers  in  such  passages  as  these : 
"  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt;  "An 
hour  cometh  in  which  they  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  did  ^d  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  tliey  that  did  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  judgment," — the  view  in 
question  seems  to  have  the  prima  fade  meaning  of  Scripture  in  its 
bvor.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  produce  the  scientific  hct, 
that  the  samenesa  of  our  bodies  during  the  successive  periods  of  this 
life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  does  not  depend  on  the  sameness  of  the 
particles  of  matter  composing  them ;  when  we  ponder  the  additional 
&ct  that  the  particles  of  dust  to  which  our  bodies  will  return  in 
the  grave  belong  to  us  no  more  than  do  the  particles  which  formed 
our  bodies  in  childhood  or  youth;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
probability,  if  not  certainty,  that  the  identical  atoms  which  compose 
our  dead  bodies  will,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  place  in  those  of  other 
men, — there  seems  to  be  reason  enough  for  seeking  some  other  and 
Bpiritual  bond  of  union  between  the  bodies  which  we  now  have  and 
those  which  wa  shall  have  in  the  world  to  come.  And  the  reason  for 
doing  this  will  be  strengthened  by  certain  words  of  Paul  in  his  great 
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chapter  on  the  reenrrectioB,  viz.,  "And  what  thou  Bowest,  not  the 
body  that  shall  be,  eowest  thou,  but  bare  grain,  perchance  of  wheat 
or  of  some  other  grain.  But  God  gives  it  a  body,  as  it  pleased  him, 
and  to  each  of  the  seeds  its  own  body."  An  acorn  is  cast  into  the 
ground  and,  during  the  procees  of  diaaolntion,  from  the  very  heart  of 
it  shoote  up  the  young  oak;  a  point  in  that  buried  kernel,  hastening 
to  decay,  is  instinct  with  life  and  becomes  the  germ  and  organizing 
power  of  a  royal  tree.  The  vital  principle  of  that  acora  rejecta  a 
lai^  port  of  the  dying  atoms,  but  attracts,  assimilates  and  moulds 
by  its  plastic  force  elements  beyond,  until  the  monarch  of  the 
tfXte&t,  with  its  solid  trunk  and  spreading  branches,  defies  the 
Btorma  of  heaven  from  age  to  d^e.  God  has  given  the  seed  its  own 
body. 

But  here  we  approach  a  difficulty.  If  the  organizing  principle 
of  our  earthly  bodies,  or  rather  perhaps  the  principle  to  whidL 
they  are  organically  adapted,  is  the  animal  life,  while  the  organizing, 
principle  of  our  future  bodies  is  tiie  rational  spint, — the  two  principles 
being  diverse,  one  mortal  and  the  other  immortal,  one  sensitive  and 
recipient,  the  other  intelhgent,  moral,  free, — ^how  can  the  bodies 
which  are  adapted  to  them  respectively,  be  identical  to  conscious- 
ness? In  reply  to  this  question  we  suggest  the  following  view 
Though  our  present  bodies  are  organized  by  or  for  the  animal  life,  yet 
that  life  is  mysteriously  united  with  the  spirit,  aad  comprehended, 
together  with  the  body,  in  its  unifying  consciousness.  Consciousness 
has  its  root  or  seat  in  the  spirit,  but  it  holds  in  its  embrace  body,  life 
and  spirit,  making  them  one  person.  The  spirit  therefore  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  personality,  and  it  raises  the  natural  hfe,  with  its  organs,  into 
fellowship  with  itself.  By  so  doing  it  ennoblee  them,  modifies  them, 
shines  through  them.  Especially  does  it  find  expression  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  eye.  For  no  two  persons  look  precisely  alike  to  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  Every  human  face  has  its  impress  and  signature, 
BO  that  from  the  hour  when  a  child  begins-  to  think  and  feel  and  will, 
through  all  the  mental  and  moral  changes  incident  to  life,  there  is  an 
expression  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  person,  and  to  no  other  being  in 
the  world.  And  this  expression  most  be  regarded  as  far  more  essen- 
tial to  the  body  than  any  of  its  material  atoms.  They  may  fluctuate, 
but  this  is  stable;  they  may  be  displaced,  but  this  is  permanent;  it  is 
the  indes  and  reflection  of  the  spirit,  the  visible  presence  of  the  inte- 
rior self;  and  it  shows  that  the  spirit  has  made  the  body  its  own, — 
not  indeed  a  body  perfectly  suited  to  its  nature,  yet  its  own,  holding 
the  same  relation  to  itself,  as  a  conscious,  personal  spirit,  which  any 
material  organism  of  its  own  must  hold.    So  then,  when  this  mortal 
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aliall  put  on  immortality,  the  stamp  and  eignatare  ttoa  improsaed  on 
every  man's  ooontenance  will  reappeaj-.  The  glory  to  be  revealed  in 
OB  Till  no  more  obliterate  thia  viaible  manifestation  of  personal  being, 
than  it  will  tiie  spiritual  traits  belonging  to  tihe  same.  The  features 
of  Herod  will  not  be  given  to  John,  nor  those  of  Nero  to  Paul,  nor 
tliose  of  Fharaoh  to  Moses ;  but  every  one  will  resume  in  his  own 
proper  body  his  own  peculiar  lineaments,  refined  indeed,  and  made 
glorious  to  correspond  with  a  renovated  soul,  yet  witiiout  lomng  their 
reeemblaoce  to  tliose  surrendered  at  death. 

Nor  is  a  oonacionenees  of  identity,  notwithstanding  such  a  differ- 
ence between  the  psychical  and  spiritual  body  as  we  have  described, 
at  all  incredible.  For  this  conBcionsnees  of  identity  does  not  depend 
upon  the  shape,  color,  rigidity,  or  suppleness  of  the  body,  but  upon  its 
peraonal  relation  to  the  spiriL  The  veteran  t4  ftmiBoore,  wfaose  body  is 
'  acaned  and  worn  and  wasted  and  weak,  looks  at  his  skeleton  hands  and 
says:  it  was  plump  and  &ir  in  the  day  of  my  youth;  or  touches  hiB 
white  locks  and  goes  back  in  thought  to  the  time  when  they  w^ 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing;  or  totters  about  on  his  feeble  limbs,  with 
the  aid  of  a  friendly  staff,  while  memory  fondly  whispers  how  fleet 
and  tirelees  they  were  in  the  morning  of  life.  He  feels  that  the  young 
body  has  become  old,  but  it  is  still  the  same;  nuured,  indeed,  by 
time  and  toil  and  grie^  changed  in  substance  and  power  and  grace; 
but  still  the  same,  his  own  peculiar  body. 

In  respect,  tiien,  to  the  resurrection  bodies  of  the  saints,  it  may  be 
said,  we  think,  1.  That  they  will  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  spirits  to  which  tiiey  belong.  This  is  the  essen- 
tial feet  predict«d  ty  the  Word  of  God.  2.  That  they  will  be  mate- 
rial, yet  incormptible  and  inunortaL  An  immaterial  body  is  a 
soledsm;  a  corruptible  one  unfit  for  heaven.  3.  That  they  may,  or 
may  not,  derive  tiie  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  from  the 
animal  bodies  which  precede  them.  This  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference.  In  the  case  of  Enoch,  of  Elijah,  of  Christ,  and  of  those 
believers  who  are  still  alive  on  the  earth  at  Christ's  second  coming,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  material  for  the  glorified  body  is 
taken  from  the  earthy  body ;  but  in  the  caqe  of  others,  comprising  a 
vast  majority  of  mankind,  snch  a  derivation  seeips  to  be  improbable, 
not  to  say  impossible.  4.  That  the  possession  of  such  bodies  will 
enable  the  saints  in  glory  to  recognize  fef  more  distinctly  their 
earthly  friends.  Of  this  there  can  be  little  doabt  Christ  trans- 
figured on  the  Mount,  and  Christ  appearing  to  Paul  on  his  way  to 
D'.mascus,  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  truly  human  linea- 
n;  ntB  of  his  oountenance.    The  celestial  brightness  which  beamed 
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from  his  bee  did  not  change  nor  hide  its  personal  ezpreeuon;  mft  is 
there  any  reaaon  to  apprehend  that  this  exdiange  of  natural  bodies 
for  spiritual  will  diminish  very  greatly  the  aaaistaace  vhich  they  can 
afbrd  us  in  recognizing  our  early  Mends  and  holding  sweet  coouna- 
nion  vith  them. 

Alvah  Hovby. 
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TITHEN  Theodore  Parker  was  oa  his  death-ted  at  Florence,  ha 
.  *  •  made  a  parting  gift  of  a  "bronze  inkatand"  to  his  very  dear 
fiiend,  Miae  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  of  England;  and  it  was,  as  she 
tells  us,  &om  that  inkstand  that  one  of  her  productions  was  written. 
In  a  sense,  all  her  works  may  be  said  to  have  issued  &om  the  same 
fountain,  ehe  being  preeminently  Mr.  Parker's  disciple  and  inter- 
preter. She  is  a  female  edition  of  Theodore  Parker — a  "softened 
im^e"  of  that  "great  and  good  man."  The  points  of  difference  be- 
tween his  theory  of  religion  and  hers  are  few  and  unimportant ;  the 
agreement  is  aometimes  even  verbal.  Ha  it  was  who,  in  the  days 
when  she  was  struggling  in  the  meehee  of  a  "traditionary"  faith, 
"  passing  tJirough  the  dread  ordeal  of  traosition,"  helped  her  to  a  way 
of  escape  into  the  freedom  of  "absolute  religion."  Ha  says  in  a  letter: 

I  exceedingly  rejoioe  at  being  able  to  smooth  the  difficulties  away 
which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  religion,  and  bo  yoor  kind  letter 
wanned  my  heart  anew  with  the  thought  that  I  had  actually  helped  one 
fellow  mortal — one,  too,  whom  perhaps  I  shall  never  see.  ...  I 
know  how  yon  must  have  Buffered  under  that  bewildering  orthodox  the- 
ology which  you  were  taught  to  accept  instead  of  religion,  and  which 
you  could  not  receive,  still  leas  be  satisfied  with. 
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Miaa  Cobbe  evidently  leans  mth  Tomaoly  tmst  on  the  atordier  arm 
of  the  pioneer  who  went  boldly  forward  into  the  realms  of  specolation 
whither  she  had  hardly  ventored  alone,  or  but  tremblingly.  She 
clings  to  his  side,  feels  safer  and  stronger  in  his  presence,  and  speaks 
more  confidently  £>r  his  having  spoken  before  her.  She  is  indeed  a 
woman  of  rare  gifts  and  rich  caltare,  and  an  independent  thinker;  but 
a  comparison  of  her  writings  witii  his  leads  to  the  opinion  that,  after 
all  her  vigoroos  assertions  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  the  individual 
conBcioosnesa  to  the  attainment  of  the  true  religion,  she  is  &r  surer 
<tf  her  own  inlfoitions  for  his  having  expressed  the  same.  She  held 
Mr.  Parker  in  the  highest  admiration  as  "  the  greatest  and  beet  man 
pwhaps  which  America  has  produced."  She  had  long  desired  to  see 
him,  bat  they  met  (ody  as  he  was  dying. 

After  his  death,  she  procured  an  English  reprint  of  his  entire 
works,  pre&ced  by  a  treatise,  which  in  the  American  edition — a  pam- 
phlet of  some  sixty  pages — is  entitled  "  The  Keligious  Demands  of  the 
Age." 

Of  Miss  Cobbe's  peraonal  history  we  have  been  able  to  leam  but 
littie.  It  appears  that  in  her  yonnger  days  she  was  attached  to  the 
English  chorch,  for  which,  even  now  that  she  is  escaped  as  out  of 
prison,  she  retains  an  affectionate  regard,  espedally  for  its  quiet  dig- 
nity, its  intellectual  culture,  its  refinement,  and  the  gentlemanlinees 
of  its  ministers  and  scholars.  She  wishes  it  to  be  disUnctly  under- 
stood that  she  was  brought  up  among  gtstdemen,  and  that  she  had 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  evangelical  churchmen  and  dissenters. 
We  find  her  name  associated  with  Misa  Carpenter's  in  efforte  to 
improve  the  English  work-housea,  and  the  oondition  of  the  panper 
claaa. 

It  is  proper  h^e  to  say  that  she  holds  a  somewhat  independent 
position  among  the  naturalists  and  neologists.  She  is  not,  of  course,, 
a  Unitarian,  because  that  party  profeeaea  to  adhere,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  an  historical  religion,  and  la  consequently  regarded  as  guilty- 
of  the  logical  inconsiBtent^  of  subjecting  the  Bible  to  the  ultimate  test 
of  human  reason,  and  yet  conceding  to  it  a  supematoral  origin  and. 
authority.  She  ranka  not  with  Miss  Martineau  and  her  daas,  in  that 
she  strongly  holds  to  a  personal  God.  She  follows  not  in  the  wake  of' 
Strauss  and  Benan,  becaose  while  welcoming  tiiem  aa  helpers  to  the 
cause  of  "absolute  religion,"  by  their  critical  asaaults  upon  thehis- 
totic  records  of  Christianity,  she  r^ards  them,  the  one  as  too  ezdn- 
aively  destructive,  the  other  as  too  one-sided  and  imperfect  in  his 
artistic  picture  of  Christ.  She  cravee  something  more  positive  and. 
complete  tlian  they  supply.     Her  nature,  trained  vxtAsr  the  more: 
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Christian  inflnence  of  England,  in  the  English  church,  feels  Uie  need 
of  a  more  apiritual  religion.  She  stands  among  thoaa  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  Ttun  attempt  to  reu*  upon  the  ruina  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity an  "absolute"  religion,  free  of  all  dependence  on  the  objective, 
the  supernatural  and  miraculous,  a  rehgion  of  consciousness  and  intui- 
tion. Her  writings  show  how  mighty  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
very  system  of  religion  she  would  undermine.  Nowhere  bat  in 
Christian  England  and  Christian  America  could  Miss  Cobbe  and  Mr. 
Parker  have  written  as  they  have  of  God  and  immortality.  And 
thus  their  writings  are  unconscious  or  tmwitting  testimony  to  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

Miss  Cobbe  has  written  three  works  which  unfold  her  views  of  the 
grounds  and  substance  of  relipon — "Intuitive  Morals,"  "SeUgious 
Dui^,"  and  "Broken  Lights." 

The  first  was  republished  in  Boston,  in  1856,  and  was  very  favor- 
ably reviewed  in  the  Christian  Examiner.  In  it  she  discusases  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  possibility  and  principle  of 
obedience.  The  moral  law  is  founded  not  on  the  nature  and  will  of 
God,  but  on  the  immutability  of  moral  distinclionB.  The  law  is  eter- 
nal. We  are  not  to  look  into  the  Bible  but  into  man's  soul  to  discover 
the  eternal  law  of  right.  It  is  Bpontaneonsly  indicated  in  our  moral 
nature,  as  a  necessary  and  universal  intuition,  this  being  according  to 
Kant,  whose  philosophy  she  follows,  the  infallible  test  of  a  principle. 
She  considers  Jesus  Christ,  who  "met  most  perfectly  the  conditions 
under  which  moral  and  religious  inspiration  is  granted  to  man,"  as 
having  made  the  best  statement  of  the  law  of  right — "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Be  perfect,  as  thy  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect.  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  Uiy  heart" 
These  canons  she  accepts,  not  because  propounded  in  the  Scriptures 
or  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  because  they  "  stand  the  test  of  oonsdousness," 
as  necessary  and  universal  truths. 

She  proceeds  to  show  that  this  law  can  be  obeyed  by  man,  strongly 
asserting  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  in  doing  which  she  runs  a 
tilt  against  Calvinism  as  a  narrow  and  fearful  dogma,  destructive  of 
human  freedom;  for,  she  says,  "To  the  elect,  obedience  is  involuntary, 
and  to  the  reprobate  impossible."  There  is  in  man  spontaneous 
choice  to  good,  when  the  temptation  to  evil  is  excluded. 

So  for  then  from  attributing  the  sins  of  our  race  to  the  "fall"  of  our 
ancestor  a  hundred  and  eighty  generations  past, — so  far  from  Buppcwing 
ourselves  "bom  children  of  the  wrath"  of  the  all-loving  God. — so  far 
from  deeming  that  we  are  laden  with  "imputed"  or  "inherited"  guilt 
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even  before  the  first  dawn  of  oar  moral  consciousneBS  or  moral  freedom, — 
BO  far  from  reviling,  as  "totally  depraved,"  or  "grievously  corrupted," 
the  glorious  nature  vhich  God  and  God  alone  has  given  us, — a  truer 
philosophy  teaches  oa  to  believe  that  what  ve  are  is  the  condition  chosen 
for  us  by  Infinite  love  and  wisdom,  to  give  us  the  power  to  attain  the 
highest  end  possible  for  a  finite  creature.  It  teaches  ua  that  instead  of 
being  cursed  by  out  Maker  with  a  nature  totally  depraved,  there  is  ruitk- 
ing  in  our  natures  not  placed  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing 
our  everlasting  approach  to  goodness  and  to  God.  It  teaches  us  that  we 
are  enchained  to  no  "inherited  corruption," — that  our  low^r  nature 
alone  is  enchained  to  its  instincts,  which  are  animal  indeed  and  un-moral, 
hut  no  way  corrupt  or  depraved;  hut  that  the  true  self  is  free,  an  origi- 
nating cause  in  tiie  world  of  realities,  and  not  only  not  depraved,  but 
essentially  and  necessarily  righteous,  willing  the  holy  law  and  that  only. 

Truly  intuition  hath  a  marvellons  power  if  it  can  ho  easily  solve 
the  great  mystery  of  human  sin  and  human  freedom.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  ask  whether,  suppoeing  man  to  be  morally  corrupt,  his 
testimony  in  his  own  favor  should  not  be  taken  with  some  grains 
of  allowance.  And  then  as  an  oSset  to  Miss  Cobbe'a  philosophy  and 
intnition,  many  thousands  have  written  Ichabod  upon  all  the  glory  of 
their  goodness. 

Her  second  work,  "  Reli^ous  Duty,"  is  of  a  more  practical  charac- 
ter, aiming  to  classify  religious  offences  and  religious  duties  and  obli- 
gatioDS ;  anl  amid  much  that  is  ejroDdous  and  hurtfiil,  it  contains 
many  eloquent  and  biathful  passages. 

Her  third  and  last  work,  "Broken  Lights,"  is  an  "Inquiry,"  from 
her  stand-point,  into  the  present  condition  and  fatnre  prospects  of  re- 
ligious faith  with  ihe  gronnds  and  doctrines  of  religion.  She  oon- 
Biders  the  great  problem  of  the  age  to  be,  the  ultimate  ground  of  Euth. 
Is  it  "  traditional  revelation,"  or  the  "  original  revelation,"  in  con- 
science and  reason? 

And  80  there  are  "two  parties  in  religious  controversy, — the  tradi- 
tionalists, whose  line  of  defence  tends  to  depreciate  consciousness;  and 
the  rationalists,  whose  line  tends  to  depreciate  tradition." 

The  author  then  discusses  the  various  solutions  of  the  problem, 
liifitorical  and  rational,  with  particular  reference  to  her  own  country, 
though  on  general  principles.  She  examines  the  position  held,  upon 
this  subject,  by  different  parties  in  the  English  chnrch,  according  as 
they  tend  either  to  supematuralism  or  to  neology ; — the  High  and 
Low  church  on  the  one  hand,  which  make  either  the  Bible  and  the 
church,  or  the  Bible  alone  tiie  foundation  of  faith ;  and  the  Broad 
church  on  the  other,  the  "Keologian  party,  which  strives  to  effect  the 
reconciliation  of  the  ancient  doctrines  with  the  modern  thought,  by 
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modifying  the  old  to  meet  the  new."    The  theory  of  this  party  she 
expresses  in  the  formola, "  The  Bible  and  the  chiu'ch,  both  interpreted 
'  by  reason." 

We  niay  here  pause  a  moment  to  notice  how  oar  author  pays  her 
respects  to  the  evangelical  party;  for  here  wa  discern  the  anirmis 
of  the  foes  of  supematural  revelation.  Let  us  listen  to  her  descrip- 
tioa  of  an  evangelical : 

A  deeply  feeling  evangelical  is  am&n,  fiill  indeed  of  many  high  spiritual 
gifts,  and  often  devoted  to  the  religioos  benefit  of  his  fellows;  but  he  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  a  man  whom  we  can  look  ata^a  fair  type  of  humanity, 
anch  as  we  must  believe  Qod  meant  it  to  be.  He  is  not  "free  of  the  uni- 
verse," as  every  son  of  God  should  be,  enjoying  with  thankful  heart  and 
happy  conntenance,  the  delights  prepared  for  the  senaes,  the  intellect  and  * 
the  wSectione.  Rather  in  his  sad  and  downcast  looks  and  solemn  voice, — 
ever  silent  and  shy  in  public,  and  only  gurulous  in  private, — we  read 
the  logical  result  of  his  gloomy  conception  of  the  character  and  destiny 
of  hie  fellows.  Intellectual  pleaaurea  he  rarely  aeema  to  enjoy.  .  .  He 
dreads  the  full  enjoyment  even  of  the  meet  sacred  domestic  affections, 
and  talks  of  idolatry  even  in  a  mother's  holiest  love.  Art  haa  hardly 
any  charms  for  him, — ^nay,  by  some  mysterioaa  chain  of  sequence,  ha 
seems  to  be  drawn  by  his  orewl  into  disliking  beauty,  variety,  color,  and 
ornament.  Hia  boose,  his  dress,  his  place  of  worship,  his  buildings  of 
chanty  are  usually  monotonous,  dun,  disproportioned,  ugly.  Flowers, 
and  pictures,  and  statues,  and  bright  clothes,  and  graceful  architecture-^ 
he  eschews  them  all.  Then  as  to  mirth  and  jest,  if  he  do  not  condemn 
them  on  principle,  he  is  nine  times  out  of  tea  practically  incapacitated 
from  enjoying  them.  How  or  why  it  is  bo,  it  is  hard  to  guess;  but  the 
fact  is  patent,  that  as  we  descend  through  the  evangelical  to  the  extreme 
methodist,  the  whole  sense  of  the  ludicroua  seems  loet,  till  the  man  will 
use  in  his  worship  hymns  and  prayers  so  grotesque  that  to  other  men 
they  seem  nothing  short  of  profane.  .  .  .  Either  gloomy  and  inart- 
istic natures  prefer  evangelicalism,  or  evangelicalism  makes  men  gloomy 
and  inartistic.  ...  It  is  impossible  io  escape  the  conclusion  that, 
aa  creeds  approach  to  Calvinism,  their 'tendency  is  to  make  men  averse 
to  beauty,  averse  to  wit  and  humor,  averse  to  learning,  averse  to  social 
pleasure,  and  distrustful,  at  least,  of  the  purest  natural  affections." 

Appended  to  this  predoos  moroeaa  is  a  note,  as  if  a  new  thought 
had  struck  her  mind,  vhich  must  not  be  lost  to  the  world,  as  if  to 
add  a  darker  shade  to  the  picture  already  sa  hideous: 

As  a  role  ...  all  Ohristiaus  of  the  evangelical  type  seem  to  find 
a  difficulty  in  talking  to  more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  and  impede  the 
&ee  converse  of  our  social  gatherings  accordingly.  These  stiaws  are 
very  significant  when  they  all  blow  iu  the  same  direction. 
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Truly  we  might  almost  imagine  that  Bir  Hudihraa  had  risen  again, 
in  the  form  of  our  lady  of  the  "Broken  Lights,"  or  that  she  had 
inherited  the  inkstand — not  the  "bronze  inkstand" — of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  oat  of  which  flowed  into  the  Edinhugh  Beview  those 
well-remembered  invectives  against  the  "consecrated  cohhlere"  and 
the  brethren  at  Serampore.  The  pictore  she  has  sketched  with  such 
evident  relish  is  not  without  its  points  of  truth  in  individual  cases, 
but  as  a  portraiture  of  evangelicals  as  a  class,  or  as  designed  to  show 
the  natural  and  actual  efiect  of  evangelical  religion — which  was  of 
conrae  h^  real  purpose, — it  ie  a  groea  caricature;  revealing  that  su- 
preme aelf-oonceit,  that  ridiculous  affectation  of  superior  wisdom, 
learning,  refinement,  and  trne  moral  dignity,  and,  saddest  of  all,  that 
avemon  to  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  cross,  for  which  Uie  natur- 
alists are  notorious.  All  but  themselves  are  creatures  of  feeling, 
afraid  of  free  investigation,  fast  bound  in  the  fetters  of  tradition, 
the  owls  and  bats  that  flit  about  in  the  dark,  but  dread  the  approach 
of  day.  Theee  self-complacent  sages  remind  ns  of  the  wood-sawyer 
who  was  overheard  carrying  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  conversation. 
When  asked  to  whom  he  was  talking,  he  gravely  replied:  "To  my- 
Bel£  I  always  Uke  to  talk  to  a  sensible  man,  and  to  hear  a  s^sible 
man  talk."  If  these  wise  people  who  are  sawing  away  at  the  pillars 
of  truth  would  confine  themselves  to  soliloquies,  the  world  would  not 
be  much  the  losers. 

But  really  our  author's  description  is  more  deserving  of  laughter 
than  review.  Despite  what  she  has  affirmed  of  "the  whole  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  being  lost"  in  an  evangelical  we  must  confess  that  at 
least  one  of  that  tmfortunate  class  has  actually  smiled  at  his  own  pic> 
ture  as  drawn  by  this  lovely  female  artist  We  can  only  commiser- 
rate  her  onfortunate  acquaintance  with  Christians,  if  indeed  she  is 
honest  in  the  use  of  her  pencil ;  but  we  fear  a  lees  honorable  inspiration 
drew  the  outlines  and  laid  on  the  coloring.  If  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
rehgion  of  "  intnition,"  we  must  confess  to  a  preferenoe  for  the  teach- 
ing of  our  old  book,  musty  though  some  consider  it,  which  speaketli 
in  this  wise: — "Charity  thinke^  no  evih"  "Thon  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,"  But  out  of  her  own  month  will  we  convict  her  of 
misrepresentation,  as  in  the  following  words,  which'  read  like  the 
relentings  of  an  awakened  conscience: 

The  young  evangelical  is  as  different  &om  the  aged  as  the  green  fruit 
from  the  rich,  ripe  one.  The  whole  nature  of  the  man  is  mellowed  and 
softened.  A  beautiful  type  then,  indeed,  is  presented  to  our  reverence 
and  our  affection ;  so  beautiful  a  one  that  it  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  think 
of  religion  and  virtue  under  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  gentle  saints 
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we  have  known  wlio  vifiibly  "  walked  with  God  before  oor  eyes,  their  Uvea 
all  holy,  and  their  deaths  all  joy."  • 

If  sach  is  the  ripe  fruit,  what  maet  be  the  tree  ?  Can  it  be  corrupt? 
So  our  author  Btraagely,  perversely  ded&res ;  or  does  a  deeper  "  in- 
tuition" well  up  from  beneath  the  incrustations  of  error,  causing  a 
palpable  inconsistency  ?  We  may  remark  in  general  of  this  class  of 
philosophers,  of  which  she  is  a  representative,  that  their  contempt  or 
admiration  of  others  is  graduated  precisely  by  their  f^proach  to,  or 
recession  from  the  evangelical  doctrines.  No  good  thing  can  come  oat 
of  Nazareth— only  wheu  some  recalled  vision  of  a  saintly  mother,  to 
whom  Christ  was  "  precioos,"  flila  before  the  mind,  and  for  the  moment 
compels  a  reluctant  admiration. 

And  BO  we  find  our  gentle  and  candid  author,  having  disposed  of 
the  evaugelicalfi,  turning  with  evident  relief  to  the  more  liberal  Broad 
church,  bestowing  upon  it  many  graceful  compliments. 

The  First  Broad  church,  as  she  terms  the  party  of  Maurice  and 
Eingsley,  has  advanced  many  steps  beyond  the  narrowness  of  the 
evangelicals ;  yet,  as  seeking  to  reconcile  the  Bible  with  science,  she 
regards  them  as  having  undertaken  an  impossible  task,  and  aa 
inclined  to  evade  raUier  than  boldly  and  squarely  meet  the  critical 
and  scientific  difficulties  of  the  subject. 

The  Second  Broad  church,  the  party  of  the  "  Essayists,"  as  declar- 
ing the  existence  of  errors  and  contradictions  in  the  Bible,  and  tliat 
its  inspiration  difiers  in  degree  but  not  in  kind,  from  that  of  other 
books,  receives  her  special  commendation.  She  is  now  nearing  the 
region  of  light.  The  gray  dawn  at  last  is  streaking  the  horizon. 
She  scents  the  inspiring  breeze  that  comes  in  from  the  great  sea  of 
"  absolute"  tj-uth,  which  now  cannot  be  far  away.  But  she  affirms, 
and  we  think  with  justice,  that  with  such  a  theory  of  inspiration  as 
that  of  the  "  Essayists"  the  Bible  cannot  be  made  the  "  safe  founda- 
tion of  our  religion."  And  so,  with  a  passing  glance  at  the  attempted 
solution  of  the  great  quoetioD  of  the  age  by  Jews,  Cathc^cs,  Quakers, 
and  Unitarians,  all  of  whom  are  dismissed  as  unequal  to  the  task, 
she  comes  to  the  veritable  "  children  of  light,"  the  true  rationalists,  the 
unbroken  "  lights"  of  the  world — like  herself,  Theodore  Parker,  and  a 
few  other  select  spirits, — ^who  hold  that  the  true  religion,  the  "  religion 
of  the  fature  ages,"  must  be  founded  on  the  "  original  revelation  of 
coDsciousnees,  not  on  the  traditional  revelation  of  church  or  hook." 
Here  she  is  fairly  launched  upon  the  open  sea,  whose  freshnesB  de- 
lights her  spiritual  senses,  and  whose  boundless  freedom  captivates  her 
imagination !  Alas,  poor  voyager,  "  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night  r 
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But  neither  she  nor  Mr,  Parker  would  roundly  deny  the  possibili^ 
of  ft  supernatural  revelation,  only  it  is  in  their  view  a  priori  very 
improbahle,  as  contrary  to  the  ordinary  method  of  the  divine  operar 
tion  by  general  law ;  and  tiien  the  hiBtorical  proofe  of  any  such  reve-  ■ 
latioD  are,  say  they,  insnfficient  And  so  they  fall  back  on  human 
nature,  on  conaciousQees,  on  the  moral  intuitions  and  primitive  ideas — 
the  perpetual  revelation,  which  depends  not  on  oocaaionol  interven- 
tions of  the  Deity,  bat  on  his  immanence  in  the  eouL  They  will  not 
accept  a  miracle.    All  must  be  strictly  natural. 

Now  a  miracle  muat  of  course  involve  a  departure  from  the  general 
laws  by  which  tbe  world  is  governed ;  it  elae  would  be  no  miracle,  but 
only  an  ordinary  occurrence ;  and  therefore  on  this  ground  to  deny 
the  poeeibility  or  probabihty  of  a  miracle  ia  tantamount  to  the  very 
wise  remark,  that  there  cannot  be  a  miracle  because  it  would  be  a 
miracle.    Theee  philoeophers  thus  assume  the  whole  ground. 

But  the  laws  of  nature  are  only  the  manifestations  of  God's  will, 
BO  that  of  course  he  is  their  maker,  and  not  their  slave,  and  may  ex- 
change them  for  other  manifeetations,  for  sufficient  reasons.  And 
that  such  reasons  do  exist,  has  been  the  belief  of  multitudes,  perhape 
as  wise  as  Miss  Cobbe  or  Mr.  Parker, — nay,  has  been  the  expectation 
of  mankind  in  all  ages. 

Now  we  fully  agree  with  the  naturalists  in  the  existence  of  funda- 
mental intuitions  and  sentimenta  and  laws  of  belief  in  human  nature. 
We  believe  in  the  reliableness  of  the  testimony  of  consdonsness,  in  the 
"veracity  of  the  human  mental  iacultiee."  There  are  "ideas  in  die 
reason  which  precede  Scripture."  A  supernatant  revelation  were  im- 
possible without  an  intellectual  and  moral  substratum  in  human  nature, 
without  a  previously  existing  and  trustworthy  moral  sense,  to  which 
Scripture  should  appeal,  and  by  which  it  should  be  tested.  And  we 
think  that  some  defenders  tif  Christianity,  Uke  Hansel,  have  done  it 
great  disservice,  have  even  opened  the  way  for  universal  scoptidsm, 
by  narrowing  too  much  the  limita  of  rehgious  thought. 

All  foundation  for  confidence  is  gone  if  we  once  admit  that  Qod  hu 
to  constituted  our  nature  that  it  cannot  be  trusted ;  that  reason,  con- 
science, or  the  senses,  acting  accordiug  to  the  laws  he  has  given  them, 
lead  ua  into  contradictions  and  abBardities.' 

The  error  of  Mr,  Parker  and  his  school  consisto  in  affirming  that 
this  moral  sense,  these  primitive  intuitions  are  enough;  that  they  lead 
ua  infelHbly  and  directly  to  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  God,  duty  and 

1  PriuMton  Kariaw,  Ivaunj,  1864. 
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immortality';  and  fbrther,  that  becaoBO,  as  they  say,  tlie  ultimate 
appeal  mnst  be  to  the  reason  and  oonadenoe,  therefore  reason  and 
conacienoe  miist  poesees  paramovnt  authority  beyond  that  of  any 
poeaible  supematnral  relation. 

With  reference  to  this  last  point,  which  Miss  Oobbe  repeatedly 
nrgee  as  an  invincible  ai^;ament  i^ainst  what  she  calls  a  traditional 
revelation,  we  ihiok  her  reasons  spedons  bat  tmsonnd.  Her  infer- 
ence is  a  non  gequiiur.  A  wayward  child  is  addressed  by  his  wise 
and  excellent  £i,ther  in  terms  of  oonnsel  and  remonstranoe.  He  is 
shown  the  evil  of  his  course,  he  is  pointed  to  a  better  way.  The  child 
listens,  and,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  most  jndge  of  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  hie  father's  instructions  and  ^peals — therefore  the 
child  is  intellectnally  and  morally  superior  to  his  parent  Fine  doc* 
trine  for  unruly  boys,  bat  rather  unsafe  for  society.  And  what  are  we 
bH  but  children,  weak  and  erring  and  ainfdl,  in  love  with  sin,  blinded 
by  sin,  led  astray  by  passion,  as  every  body  must  see ;  and  now  be- 
cause we  have  a  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  can  form  a 
judgment  of  proffered  advice  and  instruction  and  reproof,  does  it 
follow  that  our  moral  sense  posseases  a  superior  authority  to  that  of 
any  objective  communication  of  truth  and  duty  ?  What  if  that  ob- 
jective doctrine  be  absolute  truth,  uttered,  we  may  suppose,  by  the 
infinite  God; — ^no  matter;  because  I  judge  of  it,  therefore  I,  the 
finite  creature,  occupy  a  higher  position  than  my  infinite  Creator  1 
"  Come,  let  us  reason  together,"  is  the  language  of  Qod  to  man.  This 
■  recognizee  a  power  of  moral  judgment  in  man;  therefore  man 
is  the  ultimate  tribunal,  higher  than  the  Being  who  reasona  with 
himl 

Beason  has  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  b^t  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  no  objective  revelation  of  truth  Ip  superiOT  to  it.  If  an 
historical  revelatioQ  come  well  authenticated,  ^  ^e  mind  of  God,  it 
at  once  becomes  the  supreme  arbiter,  the  great  teacher,  before  which 
man's  finite  understanding  must  bow.  There  exists  a  question  of 
Jaet;  has  such  an  external  revelation  been  made?  Is  it  accredited 
by  sufficient  moral  and  historical  proo&  ?  And  when  we  speak  of 
moral  proo&,  we  are  not  arguing  in  a  circle.  The  moral  and  histor- 
ical may  be  so  combined  as  to  form  an  irreeistible  argument ;  so  that 
man  is  made  to  feel — God  ia  speaking  to  me,  as  a  moral  being  indeed, 
capable  of  forming  sound  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
-evil,  yet  as  short-sighted,  and  nring,  and  needing  instruction  on 
many  vital  questions.  Theodore  Parker  and  his  class  deny  that  valid 
proofe  do  exist  of  such  a  communication  of  God's  will;  asserting  that 
intuition  and  philosophy  and  science  stand  opposed  to  it.    But  asser- 
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tion  IB  not  pTOo£  There  are  hiatorical  demoostratioiiA  of  the  credi- 
bility of  our  Soipturea  wHch  deserve  more  than  a  flippant  denial. 
Science  has  in  many  remarkable  ways  confirmed  revelation ;  while 
the  moral  eaose,  in  a  multitude  of  caaes,  tu  eay  the  least,  has  witnessed 
to  the  transcendent  parity  of  the  teachii^  of  Scripture,  and,  with 
Bcaroe  an  exception,  to  the  sarpaaeing  ezceUenoe  of  the  charactw  of 
Christ, — ^wbich]  in  &ct,  ia  the  great  denumatration  of  Scripture,  and 
to  the  naturaliata  their  moat  difBcnlt  point  of  assault.  With  that 
great  miracle  before  ua,  inexplicable  on  any  homan  or  natural 
grounds,  all  other  mirades  are  of  easy  belief. 

But  the  naturaliata  aaaume  that  a  supernatural  revelatioQ  is  unnd- 
cesaary;  that  the  "abaolute"  religion  ia  the  outgrowth  of  man's  own 
nature.  They  boldly  affirm  ^t  we  hare  a  conadoDaness  of  Qod,  and 
of  God  aa  infinitely  good.  Aa  to  the  phrase  "oonadous  of  Qod,"  we 
regard  it  as  pbiloeophicaJly  incorrect;  bat  letting  it  stand,  we  deny 
the  sufficiency  of  its  testimony.  Revelation  indeed  aaserta  that  God 
"  left  not  himself  without  a  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  filling  our 
hearts  with  gladness ;"  and  that  the  law  is  written  in  oar  hearts;  ao 
that  the  heathen  are  "without  excuse;"  but  wh^e  in  &ct  is  the 
terror  of  God  dispelled,  enabling  the  soul  to  rest  with  unshaken  troat 
upon  his  love,  save  in  lands  where  the  cross  speaks  forth  its  amazing 
leeaonfi  ?  Left  to  intuition  and  nature  alone,  we  are  perplexed  and 
liable  to  despair.  To-day  nature  is  serene  and  lovely — to-morrow 
storms  and  earthquakes  break  her  calm  repose.  Smiling  hamlets  and 
wasting  famine,  general  health  and  desolating  pestilence,  peace  and 
war,  freedom  and  slavery,  prosperity  and  calamity,  the  seeming  suc- 
cess of  wickedneaa  and  the  down&ll  of  the  righteous — theae  contradic- 
tions and  confuaions  in  the  same  world  often  puzzle  the  mind  and 
provoke  the  inquiry,  Can  ibero  be  a  just  and  merciM  God?  The 
Bible  only  relieves  onr  anxieties.  It  is  then  E^;ain8t  all  the  testimony 
of  history  and  of  human  consciousness  for  these  naturalists  to  assert 
so  confidently  the  sufficiency  of  intuition.  In  fact,  these  vary 
persons  are  constantly  repeating  the  teachings  of  rwelatioQ. 
They  give  out  oracularly  as  their  own  what  they  have  borrowed  from 
the  Bible,  and  then,  with  astonishing  effirentery,  affirm  ^e  entdra 
aafficiency  of  the  individaal  consciousness.  Very  just  is  the  remark  <tf 
Neander: 

In  our  age  one  would  be  disposed  to  recognize  the  preparatory  signs 
of  Antichrist  in  the  eelf-deification  of  the  natural  reason ;  which,  after 
having  developed  itself  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  now  arrajrg 
it«elf  in  arrogant  aelf-conscioiuneBS  and  vain  self-worehip  against  that 
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■very  Clirietianity  wltliout  whose  aid  it  could  never  h&vo  attu&ed  to  tlda 
Belf-consciousneea.* 

We  have  referred  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Gfod.  Mr.  Parker  and  Miaa 
Cobbe  also  aseert  that  the  doctrine  of  immortalitf/  is  affirmed  with 
perfect  certainty  by  intuition,  and,  embraced  in  that,  the  final  blessed- 
ness of  the  whole  human  race.  But  while  Mr.  Parker,  living  amid 
the  full  blaze  of  the  Christian  revelation  which  through  Jesus  Christ 
lias  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  speaks  thus  confidently  of 
the  immortfil  life  and  of  hereafter  meeting  his  departed  finends,  we 
find  the  great  Koman  philosopher  has  told  as  how  his  written  and 
pnblished  argoments  in  fevor  of  the  soul's  future  life  seemed  to  vanish 
at  the  grave  of  his  daughter.  Socrates  and  Plato  were  far  from  being 
so  sure  and  hopeful  as  our  philosopher  of  Boston.  The  former,  when 
dying,  "  thoagh  he  trusts  that  he  is  going  to  the  society  of  good  men, 
warns  his  friends  not  to  be  too  confident  in  a  matter  attended  with 
80  much  uncertainty."  Even  the  intuitionalista  are  not  a^jreed 
among  themselves ;  for  "  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  his  '  insight'  affirms 
that  m&n  is  immortal,  and  Mr.  Newman's  '  insight'  declares  nothing 
about  the  matter;"  while  of  other  classes  of  rejectors  of  revelation 
Straoas  unqualifiedly  denies  the  soul's  immortaHty,  and.Comte,  who 
denies  all  intuitions,  is  silent,  as  one  who  knows  not  or  cares  not  of 
the  future  life,  Herbert  Spencer  bringing  ap  the  rear  in  language 
which  sounds  the  death-knell  to  all  our  fond  conceptions  of  God  and 
the  etem^  state — could  we  but  believe  what  he  affirms  of  the  "  tm- 
knowable"  and  "  absolute." 

Miss  Cobbe  next  undertakes  to  rear  a  structore  of  practical  moral- 
ity and  religion  upon  intuitive  ideas.  Surely  when  she  sets  herself  to 
such  a  task  she  must  have  forgotten  what  and  where  was  her  own 
moral  training;  that  conscience  teaches  us  not  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  in  fact  men's  ideas  of  practical  morality  have  greatly 
varied  in  different  ages  and  countries. 

Having  seen  what  "  intuition"  professes  to  affirm,  let  us  now  see 
what  it  is  made  to  deny.  While  it  is  claimed  that  intuition  and  ooa- 
sdousness  declare  the  existence  and  benevolence  of  God,  and  man's 
blessed  immortality,  it  is  affirmed  with  equal  assurance  that  reason 
and  the  moral  instincts  deny  what  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity — ^the  trinity,  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
regeneration,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  punishment. 

But  if  intuition  is  so  clear  and  sufficient  a  guide  to  religious 

>  Com.  on  lit  Eputle  at  John.    TrunUted  b;  Xim.  H.  C  CounL 
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trath  that  no  otbear  is  required,  it  seema  singular  tiiat  millioiis  of 
inteUigent  people  Bhoald  accept  these  doctrinee  which  she  and  her 
class — a  comparatively  small  class — reject.  She  seems  to  be  aware  of 
^6  strength  of  the  objection  which  this  wide  belief  in  the  evangeUcal 
doctrinee  presents  to  her  view  of  istuition.  And  how  does  she  meet  it  ? 
How  does  she  nullify  the  consciousness  of  Christendom  by  her  individual 
consciousness  ?  Well,  in  part,  she  says  that  evangelical  Christiana  are 
governed  by  feding  more  than  by  logic,  that  there  is  among  them  a 
constitutional  defect,  an  intellectual  incapacity.  We  had  thought 
that  religioas  ideas,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  naturalists,  were 
the  product  rather  of  sentiment  than  roasoning — ^that  they  spring  up 
spontaneously  and  inevitably  within  the  soul  of  humanity ; — and  con- 
stitate  the  perpetual,  universal,  invariable  revelation. 
Mr.  Parker  himself  says,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Cobbe : 

There  are  two  points  of  certainty:  the  infinite  perfection  of  God, 
the  immortality  of  man ;  these  are  fixed,  and  the  oonscioosness  of 
them  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  reflective  demonstration  for  the  philoso- 
phical few,  bnt  rather  of  ipoTtianeoua  inattTict' tor  the  sympathetio 
"  many."  I  /eel  in  me  a  eomething  that  leads  me  to  revere,  to  worship, 
trust,  etc. 

But  when  it  serves  their  purpose  they  can  ridicule  feeling,  and  talk 
of  a  peculiarly  happy  mental  constitution  as  essential  to  the  appre- 
hension of  rehgiona  truth.  Intuition,  then,  with  the  unfortunate 
evangelicals  is  of  Httle  avail.  They  can  not  understand — ihey  are  too 
brutish.  Alas,  poor  simple  creatures,  their  "intuitions"  were  nipped 
in  the  bud ;  opened  under  such  chilling  influence  as  to  bring  forth  no 
fruit  unto  perfection.  Our  lady  of  full-blown  and  ripe  intuitions 
ought  not  then  to  blame  the  poor  unfortunates  with  whom  nature  had 
dealt  so  unkindly.  They  could  not  help  being  what  they  are,  and  are 
deserving  rather  of  pity  than  of  ridicule.  But  what  then  becomes  of 
her  theory?  Does  that  come  out  unharmed  from  such  a  method  of 
criticism?  And  alas  for  mankind  at  large — "the  sympathatic 
many" — in  their  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  degradation,  if  enlight- 
ened Christendom  is  so  imbecUe,  its  intuitions  so  weak  and  untrust* 
worthy. 

But  she  brings  forward  another  assertion.  The  feelings  of  evan- 
gelical Christians  are  "  edttcated"  feelings  I  The  fedings  of  \he  Chris- 
tian which  lead  him  to  accept  the  atonement  as  adi^ted  to  bis  moral 
nature  and  necessities  is  not  natural,  but  superinduced  and  artificial. 
Perhaps  her  feelings  are  educated  also.  Numerically,  if  we  conld  so 
judge,  she  is  overpowered.    But  where  is  the  [owif  of  her  assertion  ? 
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Have  indeed  all  the  proibaDd  conTictions — as  slie  herself  calls  tihem — 
of  millioiu  of  mankind  as  to  the  Bible  doctrines  of  the  nature  aad  de- 
sert of  sin,  of  r^eneratioD,  of  forgiTeness,  of  the  remiflaion  of  sins,  of 
peace  throigh  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  been  sheer.del^isioiis,  the  morbid 
creatioD  of  a  distempwed  or  ao  ^eebled  brain,  the  products  of  edo- 
cation,  signs  of  diseased  mental  action  ?    So  she  affirms. 

Bat  if  one  thing  is  cwtain  in  the  history  of  homan  oonscioaBQeeB 
the  world  over  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  a  deep  sense  of  sin  and  guilt, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  expiation  by  saciifica.  A  conscioiuneeB  of 
gnilt  is  oo-extensire  with  the  race.  The  aniTeiBal  intuition  is  not  of  a 
Qod  who  needs  not  to  be  propitiated,  who  will  certainly  confer  eternal 
blessedaees  on  all  men.  The  world  has  groaned  under  a  great  bur< 
den  and  has  fdt  the  need  of  some  mediation  and  atonement 

We  may  here  remark  that  with  most  of  thia  class  of  rationalists, 
the  point  of  departure  from  revelation  is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment. Feeling  rather  than  reason  led  the  way.  They  could  not 
and  would  not  believe  in  that  to  them  horrible  doctrine,  and  from  reject- 
ing that,  they  logically  proceeded  to  question  and  then  reject  the  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures  and  all  the  doctrines  which  naturally  connect 
themselves  with  that  of  future  punishment.  Th^  would  not  believe 
that  to  be  true  which  they  so  much  disliked.  Mr.  Weiss  says  of  Theodore 
Parker,  that  "he  remembered  with  horror  and  quivering  of  the  flesh" 
the  torment  he  underwent  wheu  he  first  found  in  a  copy  of  the  West- 
minister Catechism,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  and  a  wrath- 
ful God.  He  was  a  little  over  six  when  he  fell  out  with  them. 
"But,"  says  Mr,  Parker,  "before  I  was  nine  years  old  this  fear  went 
away,  and  I  saw  clearer  light  in  the  goodness  of  God."  From  the 
writings  of  Miss  Cobbe,  we  gather  that  hers  was  a  somewhat  similar 
e^ierience.    She  says, 

The  thoaght  of  our  eTerUsting  perdition  ...  is  a  thought  which 
the  BOol  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  able  to  face.  .  ,  .  But  the  dffi* 
colty  vanishes  when  we  see  that  this  whole  Castie  of  Despair,  which  has 
been  growing  over  the  world  for  i^es,  is  founded  on  no  rock  of  intuition, 
deep  aa  man's  nature  and  wide  as  bis  race,  but  on  such  crumbling  base 
as  the  uncertain  meaning  of  a  few  uncertain  words  in  a  book  of  most 
uncertain  authority. 

Has  indeed  the  world's  long  travful  in  the  dread  of  God's  judgmrat 
been  a  mere  artificial  product,  and  whence  could  have  sprung  the  uni- 
versal fear  of  wrath  among  peoples  to  whom  the  "  book  of  most  uncer- 
tain authority"  was  unknown  ?  Was  it  forced  upon  them  by  some 
other  external  influence,  some  other  book  of  doubt&l  authority  ?  And 
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vlience  came  these  objectiTe  inflaeocee  bo  powerfol  to  drovn  the  voice 
of  aniveraal  intuition,  and  compel  mea  to  so  siDgtUar  a  deloeion  ?  It 
would  seem  that  the  intuition  of  fiituip  blisa  could  not  be  very 
Btrongljr  planted  in  the  soul  of  man  if  it  could  bo  eo  generally  and  ao 
readily  rooted  oat  or  effectoally  blighted.  We  are  constrained  to  aay 
that  we  are  amazed  at  the  dogmatism  which  can  pronoance  so  sum- 
marily apon  a  theme  vast  and  profound  ae  the  nature  and  demerit  of 
sin.  And  yet  in  one  place  our  author  seems  to  taiieVf  where  she  aaya. 

To  man  the  measure  of  safiering  which  effecte  the  retribution  is  ury- 
hnoum.  The  intuition  of  it  is  not  given  him,  and  for  this  plain  reason 
that  he  can  never  know  the  measure  of  the  gnilt  to  be  punished,  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  circnmstancea  which  enhance  or  palliate  it. 

But  she  instantly  flies  back  to  her  previoofi  asBerUos :  "  one  thing 
Mily  ia  granted  us  to  know  concerning  1^  retribution,  besides  the  &ct 
of  its  existence,  viz.,  that  it  is  finite."  She  is  simply  determined  that 
the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  shall  not  be  true. 

The  Bible  doctrine  of  punishment  having  been  disposed  of,  and  the 
dread  consciousnees  of  gnilt  and  of  wrath  which  so  widely  charac- 
terizes the  history  of  our  race  having  been  met  and  silenced  by  her  con- 
Bcionsness  of  eternal  bliss,  let  us  see  what  are  her  views  of  retribution  ; 
tar  she  acknowledges  that  sin  has  modified  our  relations  to  our  Maker. 
Her  theory  is,  that  punishment  is  meted  out  to  men  in  strict  accord" 
ance  with  their  sina.  So  much  sin,  so  much  punishment.  There  ia 
no  remission  of  sins,  no  atonement,  no  forgiveneaa.  This  at  first  sight 
presents  a  gloomy  picture  of  man's  future,  but  the  shadows  are  xe- 
lieved,  in  fiKit  become  radiant  with  light,  when  we  are  told  that  bu- 
mau  guilt  is  not  what  the  believer  in  supematnral  revelation  supposes 
it  to  be;  that  retribution  is  only  corrective  and  disciplinary;  a  socie- 
tbing  even  to  rejoice  and  tiiank  Qod  for,  as  being  a  step  to  an  infinite 
blessedness.  Bin  is  thus  toned  down  to  an  offence  or  &u]t, — gnilt  is 
quite  a  harmless  thing,  and  punishment  is  stripped  of  its  terrora  to 
^e  wicked. 

Miss  Gobb&r-aod  she  agrees  with  Mr.  Parker — speaks  indeed  of 
for^voeneBS,  bat  it  is  not  forgiveness  at  alL  The  word  is  a  misnomer, 
for  it  does  not  represent  an  act  of  Qod,  pronouncing  us  firee  from  guilt 
and  its  penal  consequences,  but  our  own  act,  or  a  series  of  moral  sent- 
iments which  spring  up  in  our  own  minds.  She  says :  "  It  is  all  in 
OB  that  God's  forgiveness  is  wronght  from  bE^;inning  to  end."  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Parker,  it  is  a  felt  "  miity  <tf  oonscioasnees,  a  sense  of 
restoration  to  God." 

Miss  Cobbe  speaks  of  aalvatiott  thoB :  "Man  is  saved  by  &itb  in 
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the  divine  goodness  which  Jeans  taught,"  by  a  "  living  troBt  in  th4 
goodneee  of  Qod."  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  salvation  is  the 
fe&r  of  pnnishment  [where,  did  it  come  from  ?}  and  hence  "  what  we 
want  to  remove  is  the  wuA  to  disbelieve  our  religious  coDBciousneBa," 
which  dedarea  to  ua,  ahe  says,  the  certainty  of  final  blias  to  alL 

Kow  is  it  not  possible  that  fatiing  may  have  had  much  to  do  in 
her  case,  in  the  rejection  of  that  peculiar  doctrine  of  revelation,  aa  she 
(Deeringly  affirms  it  has  to  do  with  the  evangelicals  in  their  acc^t- 
ance  of  these  doctrines?  A  prejudice  ia  not  an  Intuition,  and  yet  it 
may  be  regarded  as  such.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  panishment  is  one 
which  mere  hnnum  reason  and  consciouaneea  are  inadequate  to  decide 
upon.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  sin  and  its  penalty  demands  a 
reach  of  knowledge  more  than  man  can  attftin  to.  And  with  us,  aa 
the  guilty  party,  perfect  disinterestedness  of  judgment  is  almost  im- 
possible. Tetwhen  to  doctrine  so  onweloome,  so  repugnant  to  human 
pride  and  deeire  for  happiness,  an  assent  so  wide  has  been  granted,  do 
we  not  learn  at  least  that  an  outright  denial  of  it  reaemblea  more 
an  assumption  than  an  intuition  ?  Ia  the  deep  feeling  that,  after  all 
oar  speculations,  it  may  he  true ;  that  aomething  in  the  nature  of  sin 
and  t^e  demands  of  God's  government  may  make  it  a  terrible  necessity 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodnesa : — ia  this  feeling  to  be 
treated  aa  wholly  abnormal  to  the  soul,  and  eternal  punishment  to  be 
regarded  as  only  a  terrible  bugbear  by  which  priests  have  sought  to 
gain  dominion  over  weak  intellects  or  morbid  consciences?  Batlier 
does  a  consciousnesa  of  sin  and  guilt  and  exposure  to  the  divine  wrath 
seem  to  be  deeply  implanted  in  the  aoul — the  sad  inheritance  of  our 
race — and  which  requires  a  strenuous  effiirt,  as  Miss  Cobbe  con- 
fesses, to  overcome.  The  intuition  of  universal  happiness  seema  to 
spring  up  in  the  mind  only  after  the  intuition  of  coming  wrath. 

Here  we  may  mention  a  frequent  feet,  that  objections  to  the  most 
offensive  and  difficult  doctrines  of  the  Bible  have  vanished  in  the  light 
of  a  deeper  experience,  a  wider  observation,  or  of  remarkable  prov- 
idences. We  heard  a  disciple  of  Theodore  Parker  remark,  during  the 
war,  that  he  believed  God  was  hardening  the  hearts  of  the  rebels,  as 
he  did  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  to  oppose  all  attempts  at  conciliation,  to 
l^eir  own  deetfuction  and  that  of  their  cherished  institution.  In  the 
case  of  this  man,  a  deeper  intuition  was  brought  to  light  by  the  prov- 
idence of  God. 

And  this  brings  as  to  remark  upon  the  relation  of  the  subjective  to 
t^e  objective,  of  the  soul  to  the  Bible,  which  seema  to  be  regarded  aa 
eo  immense  a  difficulty.  If  the  Bible  is  indeed  absolute  truth,  if,  as 
Mr.  Parker  oonoedes,  Jesua  Christ  taught  the  absolute  religion,  what 
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shall  hiader  the  recoaciliation  of  the  objectiTe  and  subjectire,  if  tb&t 
troth  commends  itself  to  the  consciousDeea,  and  is  taken  into  the  soul 
aa  ite  proper  aliment  and  becomes  its' spiritual  life?  In  Christ  they 
both  meet;  and  if  we  are  in  Christ  and  he  in  us,  if  his  truth  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  reason  and  the  conscience  as  indeed  adapted  to  satisfy 
our  moral  appetites  and  aspirations,  oar  sense  of  dependence,  and  our 
sense  of  obligation  and  of  guilt,  and  to  bring  the  soul  into  consdons 
relations  with  God,  which  involve  peace  and  joy  and  hope, — and 
soch  is  the  experience  of  innumerable  witnesses — what  argument  can 
lie  against  an  historical  objective  revelation  1  There  is  no  real  diffi- 
culty. Such  objective  revelation  is,  in  the  case  supposed,  no  longer  a 
mere  creed,  a  thing  outside  of  us,  foreign  to  our  nature.  Ood's 
thoughts  becomtag  our  thoughts,  an  inward  revelation,  God's  heart 
beating  in  unison  with  our  hearts, — Gt)d  and  we  are  at  one — we  are 
"  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  We  embrace  as  true  and  good  all 
that  our  Father  has  told  us.  God's  word  becomes  our  consciousnees. 
It  is  our  word  as  it  is  his.  It  has  come  to  reveal  us  to  ourselves ;  to 
remove  the  scales  from  our  eyes,  the  hardness  from  our  hearts,  that 
we  may  look  further  and  feel  more  honestly,  that  our  deeper  self  may 
emerge  from  the  mire  of  sin  and  darkness  into  a  position  where  it 
sees  Ught  in  Gods  light.  This  is  in  foct  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
to  clear  away  the  mists  of  prejudice  which  have  gathered  about  the 
soul,  that  our  deeper  intuitions  may  speak,  and  our  truer  conscious- 
ness may  apprehend  God's  truth  and  make  it  its  own.  The  Spirit 
inverts  past  facts  and  outwardly  revealed  doctrines  into  present 
consciousness.  "The  law  is  converted  from  an  outward  to  an  inward 
law."  "The  Spirit  takes  the  things  of  Jesus  and  shows  them  unto 
US."  This  is  what  is  meant  by  preaching  "  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit." 

And  here  we  would  say  that  with  all  their  great  and  fundamental 
errors,  we  regard  the  views  of  the  naturalists  as  to  human  consdoiM- 
ness  in  religion  a  valuable  and  much  needed  protest  against  a  dead 
orthodoxy,  a  sacramental  grace — against  an  unlinking  reliance  upon 
creeds  and  forms  and  formulas ;  and  let  us  be  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  in  this  respect  they  may  have  an  important — shall  we  not  say,  a 
providential? — mission  to  accomplish.  What  though  the  "sons  of 
strangers  build  the  walls"  of  the  Christian  temples?  We  may  rejoice 
in  their  work.  We  may  profit  by  what  in  them  is  true,  without  fol- 
lowing them  to  their  dangerous  extreme.  For  do  they  not  help  us  to 
-  feel  the  practical  uselessnesa  of  all  mere  objective  opinions,  even 
thongh  gathered  from  the  Bible,  until  they  have  entered  into  the 
spiritual  life  ?    As  merely  external,  they  may  be  hindrances  inste  a 
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of  lielpa,  the  watchword  of  a  party,  the  ioBpiratioD  of  bigotry.  To  be 
the  real  belief  aad  of  any  particolar  value,  the  doctrine  professed  most 
become  an  inward  personal  appropriation,  and  not  a  creed  external  to 
oa,  a  mere  historical  and  traditional  opinion,  believed  becaose  somebody 
else  whose  judgment  is  respected  belieree  it,  and  not  beoanse  our  own 
moral  nature  responds  to  it  as  true.  Thus  we,  belierera  in  an  histor- 
ical religion,  believe  also  in  s  religioa  of  consdoosness.  In  fact,  in  a 
proper  sense,  in  no  other;  for  if  our  creed  liee  ontaide  d  us,  lemains 
objective  to  us,  is  not  inwardly  ^propriated  and  assimilated,  it  is  not 
oar  belief  It  may  belong  to  some  one  else,  bnt  not  to  us;  as  Christ 
vid,  expressing  a  spiritoal  truth  by  a  material  figure,  "Except  ye  est 
the  flesh  aud  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man  ye  have  no  life  in 
yoQ ;"  and  as  Fanl,  his  servant,  recognizing  both  the  objective  i^vela- 
tion,  the  "gospel,"  and  the  human  consciouBnOBB  as  making  that  reve- 
lation subjective,  a  personal  possession, — ^wrote  to  those  who  had 
listfflied  to  his  preaching: 

Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power  and 
in  tke  Soly  OhoBt,  and  in  much  asmrancce.  .  .  .  When  ye  received 
the  word  of  God,  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of 
men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God,  which  effectually  workHh 
alto  in  you  thai  believe.  .  .  .  My  speech  and  my  preaching  (the  ob- 
jective revelation)  was  not  with  enticing  word's  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
demonttralwn  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that  your  faith  should  not  stand 
in  the  wiadom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  Ood. 

Paul  seems  to  have  perceived  no  necessary  contrariety  between  the 
objective  and  subjective.  They  are  harmonized  in  every  true  Chris- 
tian's aqterience.  So  to  speak,  the  doctrines  of  the  Sible  are  expe- 
rienced. And  well  does  it  concern  aU  who  bear  the  name  of  the  histor* 
ical  Christ  to  ask  themselves  how  hr  their  profeesed,  perhaps  vaunted, 
belief  has  become  a  thing  of  inward  experience,  which  is  known  to  be 
of  Ood  by  its  felt  adaptation  the  soul's  longing  and  needs.  There  is, 
as  Neander  so  often  and  earnestly  affirmed,  a  ChristJim  consciousness 
founded  upon  revelation,  without  which  the  creed  is  a  mere  tradition. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  "the  Christ  revealed  to  the  soul  becoming 
revealed  in  the  bouI,  and  this  inward  revelation  continually  derived 
anew  from  the  divine  fountain,  the  highest  source  of  spiritual  knowl- 
edge." 

For  indeed,  as  to  a  satislactory  answer  to  the  questions  which  most 
spring  up  in  a  guilty  conscience,  Will  God  forgive  ?  Can  he,  and  if  so, 
how  can  he,  be  propitiated?  Can  mercy  be  consistent  with  the  divine  ' 
justice  ?    How  may  I  know  that  God  will  accept  me  ? — has  not  per- 
sonal consdoosnees  proved  itself  wholly  inadequate  ?    Human  nature 
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lias  ever  craved  some  external  aTitli6ritatiTe  expresBioa  of  the  divine 
will.  The  onea^  booI  finds  rest  only  when  it  can  say,  In  the  Bible 
it  is  not  myself  l^t  speaks — my  own  opinion  or  prejudice — ^my  ovn 
fear  or  hope — ^but  my  Maker;  it  is  the  Infinite  One  coming  to  me  out 
of  the  depths  of  his  onf&thomable  nature,  his  eternal  being,  where  all 
is  light,  and  revealing  himself  to  m6  and  within  me,  as  absolute  and 
in&Uible  truth.  Hero  I  have  an  answer  to  my  deep  questionings — a 
standard  by  which  all  opinions  may  be  tried. 

For  such  a  stand^^  the  cousdoasnees  of  man  has  longed ;  and  no 
one  will  pret«nd  that  any  historical  revelation,  save  the  Christian, 
can.  meet  the  want.  The  Bible  is  continually  winning  to  itself  the 
testimony  of  homan  consdousnees  as  indeed  the  absolute  truth, — the 
mind  of  Qod — revealing  men  to  themselves,  and,  through  that  deeper 
self-knowledge,  that  conviction  of  sin  and  guilt,  revealing  to  them 
God  in  his  holiness  and  justice,  and  maMng  welcome,  as  the  soul's 
great  necessity,  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Eliot's  "praying  Indians"  were  at  one  time  assembled  in  Koxbury 
to  be  examined  as  to  their  proficiency  in  Christian  knowledge. 
Among  the  questions  propoand»l  to  them  was  tiie  following : — "How 
did  they  know  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  7"  to  which  they 
replied,  "Because  they  did  find  that  it  did  change  their  hearts,  and 
wrought  in  them  wisdom  and  humility."  Was  there  not  force  in  this 
answer;  and  are  not  the  intuitlonaliste  the  l^t  persons  to  declare  it 
firivolous  and  irrelevaDt  ?  for  did  not  consdouBneBs  here  g^ve  forth  its 
dear  and  dedsive  verdict  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  and  of 
supreme  authority? 

The  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  peculiarly  demon- 
strated both  in  impreeeing  the  mind  witli  a  Bsnee  of  the  guilty,  con- 
demned state  of  uabelieverB,  and  the  ji^stice  of  God  in  the  condemnation 
of  impenitent  einners;  and  aleo  in  affording  peace,  joy  and  hope  in 
troBting  in  the  merits  of  the  divine  Redeemer, 

Thus  wrote  a  miniater  of  Christ  with  reference  to  the  sudden  con- 
version of  two  young  men.  The  infinite  Father  reasoned  with  and 
convinced  of  sin  and  led  to  repentance  and  hope  these  two  erring  chil- 
dren, by  which  they  and  others  were  furnished  with  a  new  demon- 
stration of  the  inspiration  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible.  Was 
this  unphilosophJ(»l?  Was  it  not  the  argument  of  conacioosness  ? 
And  shall  the  believers  in  the  reli^^on  of  consdousnees  deny  its 
validity? 

Even  Misa  Cobbe  is  compelled  to  say: 
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There  is  a  book  bo  full  of  wisdom,  gnuidenr,  piety,  tiiftt  all  other  books 
sink  in  comparison  with  it.  The  great  sonl  af  the.  Hebrews,  rising  almost 
from  the  first  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  porest  of  the  early  mono- 
theismB,  falfilled  moat  perfectly  the  conditionB  under  which  inspiration  is 
given  to  man. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  account  on  rational  grotrnda  for  the  ori^ 
and  snrpaasiDg  exceUence  of  the  Scriptures ;  bat  the  Hebrews  ae  a 
people  were  always  prone  to  idolatry,  hard  to  impreea  with  spiiitoal 
ideas.  The  prophets  were  extreme  exoeptionB  from  the  great  mass, 
and  were  perpetually  endeavoring  to  recall  their  stiff-necked  country' 
men  from  the  groesest  ideas  of  Qod ;  and  it  was  only  throogh  a  long 
discipline  of  terrible  judgments  and  humiliations  that  they  were 
brought  to  an  abiding  monotheism.  The  boobs  of  Scripture  were  not 
the  product  of  a  general  spiritnality,  the  expression  of  a  common 
inspiration.  Her  theory  altogether  &ils  to  account  for  the  unap- 
pK^chable  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  literature.  It  spmng  not  out  of 
congenial  soil.  It  was  an  exotic,  transplanted  from  another  clime~ 
and  ttAoi  diTM  f — when  every  other  spot  than  Canaan  was  corsed  with 
weeds  and  briars. 

Listen  to  her  confession  and  her  eolation:  "Twelve  fishermen 
changed  the  world's  history  by  possessing  a  brath  and  believing  that 
Ood  required  them  to  spread  it."  An  eSact  without  an  adequate 
cause. 

Miss  Cobbe  and  others  seek  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  inward 
revelation  of  consciousness  over  historical  revelation,  by  asserting  that 
the  former  spet^  immediately  and  directiy,  while  to  receive  benefit 
from  the  latter  there  must  be  a  long  and  tedions,  and  with  mtdtitudee 
an  impracticable,  examination  of  evidences  and  doctrines. 

■We  have  already  allnded  to  that  demonstration  of  Scripture,  as  to 
evidence  and  doctrine,  aside  from  the  proofa  of  history,  to  which  the 
disciples  of  consciousness  ought  not  conaistently  to  object,  the  inward 
witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  fitness  of  the  goepd  to  supply  human 
needs — a  demonstration  not  "reflective"  bat  rather  immediate  and 
spontaneous.  Instead,  however,  of  dwelling  upaa.  this  point,  or  enter- 
ing upon  a  formal  argument  at  all,  we  prefer  to  carry  die  war  into 
their  own  camp,  and  to  prove  that  on  their  own  showing,  tJie  objec- 
tion which  they  bring  against  an  historical  religion  lies  against  their 
systenL    Thus  Miss  Cobbe  says ; 

It  will  be  a  bright  day  for  philosophy  whan  some  great  student  and 
teacher  shall  gather  for  OB  the  materisls  for  a  comprehensive  scientific 
religious  anthropology.  We  need  immensely  to  obtain  sach  a  basis  of 
facta  collected  from  the  history  of  all  past  and  existing  creeds,  their 
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rites  and  doctrinee,  as  shall  enable  ns  to  determine  wtiat  is  really  com- 
mon and  natoial  to  mankind,  and  what  is  merely  partial  and  temporary. 

Mr.  Parker  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Cobbe,  b&jb  tliat  "  moral  experimeut 
fdmifihee  nqw  &cia  of  cooBcionsaaae,  wHch  else  we  should  not  acquire 
BO  soon, — perhaps  never."  And  he  contemplated  the  preparation  of 
a  great  religions  history  of  mankind  by  way  of  carrying  on  this 
"moral  experiment." 

So  tlien  it  seems  not  to  be  so  easy,  after  all,  for  even  these  philoso- 
phers to  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  what  ia  "  really  common  and  nata- 
ral  to  mankind,  and  what  is  merely  partial  and  temporary."  There 
may  be  serious  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  what  claim  to  be  intuitions. 
Before  a  man  can  feel  comfortably  secure  in  his  belief,  ha  must  make 
a  wide  historical  survey.  What  will  the  multitude  do  who  can  not 
find  leisure  for  so  laborious  an  examination  ?  What  shall  any  of  us 
do,  what  believe,  while  that  "  comprehensiTe,  scientific  religious  an- 
thropology"  remains  even  unattempted  ?  In  the  matter  of  Christian 
evidences  we  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that  i^e  ground  has  been 
moat  thoroughly  surveyed.  Whoever  has  time  for  it  haa  also  the 
means  of  satisiying  his  wants.  But,  says  our  author,  "we  need  m- 
Ttiensdy"  an  historical  survey  of  the  human  religions,  in  order  to. 
verify  our  intuitions.  Truly  there  is  no  end  to  the  contradictions 
and  confosions  of  these  rejectors  of  the  Bible.  On  their  own  ground, 
the  believers  in  the  Bible  have  the  advantage. 

But  the  diaracter  and  infiuence  of  Jesns  Christ  are  the  greatest 
puzzle  to  the  naturalists.  The  question  of  Pilate,  "  What  then  shall 
I  do  with  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ  ?"  is  one  they  find  it  bard  to 
answer.  He  stands  forth  in  the  world's  history  confessedly  unap- 
proachable in  his  wisdom,  his  goodaees,  and  his  power  over  men ; .  as 
Mr.  Parker  eays  "  the  celestial  bloesoming  of  man,  the  highest  fact  in 
onr  story,"  "  tbe  greatest  achievement  of  the  human  races ;"  of  whom 
he  further  says,  "  But  for  Christ  what  would  you  and  I  have  been  ? 
Surely  vastly  lees  than  we  now  are;" — whom  Miss  Cobbe  calls  "the 
great  Regenerator  of  humanity,"  "  the  Elder  Brother  of  the  human 
&mily,"  "  the  helper  and  (in  the  highest  philosophical  sense)  the  Sa- 
viour of  humanity,"  "  the  originator  of  the  Christian  movement,"  and 
therefore  "  spiritually  of  tranecendant  exceUeuce,"  "  the  greatest  soul 
of  his  Ume  or  of  all  time,"  "  who  opened  the  age  of  endless  pro- 
gress;"— "wiUiout  whom,"  says  Kenan,  "all  history  is  incomprehen- 
Mble;"  "who  lives  in  the  bosom  of  God  by  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation," and  "will  never  be  surpaaaed;" — and  who  including 
Christianity,  is,  as  Strauss  aaserts,  "^e  highest  moral  ideal  to  which 
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the  world  can  expect  to  attain ;"— of  wliom  BmerBoa  writes,  "  He 
saw  with  open  eye  the  mystery  of  the  sonL  Drawn  by  its  severe 
harmony,  ravished  witii  its  beaaty,  he  had  his  being  there.  Alone  m 
aU  history,  he  estimated  the  greatness  of  man ;"  and  of  whom  Kous- 
sean  earlier  declared  that  "he  died  like  a  Ood."  > 

Well  did  Mr.  Parker  say,  what  Mies  Cobbe  echoes:  "It  would  take 
a  Jesus  to  forge  a  Jesna."  "  How  did  Jesus  become  so  great  ?  Who 
can  tell?"  asks  Mr.  Parker.  "  The  manner  in  which  Christ  acheived 
the  regeneration  of  the  world,  who  shall  now  decide  ?"  asks  Miss 
Cobbe. 

Blindly  do  they  strive  to  answer  these  most  pertinent  and  wei^ty 
questions  on  the  mere  ground  of  natural  causes.  Their  philosophy 
foils  them,  and,  as  they  themselves  confess,  they  are  "  confoimded  and 
troubled"  at  the  last.  Mr.  Parker  says :  "  I  believe  in  something 
extraordinary  in  the  case  of  Jesus,"  and  Miss  Cobbe  speaks  of  hia 
mission  as  providential,  though  in  other  cases  they  both  deny  a  spe- 
cial providence  in  human  afiaire,  which  proceed,  according  to  general, 
immutable  laws.  The  question  with  them  is  how,  discarding  the  sn- 
pernatnral  and  miraculous  in  Christ,  to  account  for  him.  If  OhriBt 
was  a  supematnral  being — in  feet  a  miracle — then  we  have  an  external 
revelation — ^in  Christ  himself  and  his.  doctrines — and  then  their 
theory  of  the  sufficiency  of  reason  and  conscience  &lls  to  the  ground. 
What  shall  they  do?  They  see  that  he  stands  alone,  towering  above 
all  other  men — ^how  did  this  come  to  pass?  To  say  that  his  case  is 
extraordinary,  special  and  providential,  is  to  concede  and  state,  bat 
not  to  explain,  t^e  difficulfy.  Miss  Cobbe  says  that  Christ  became  so 
great — the  source  of  so  mighty  an  influence,  by-  best  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  inspiration.  "  If  the  conditions  are  flilMed,  the  inspi- 
ration comes,"  says  Mr.  Parker.  How  came  Jesus  Christ  to  fulfil 
these  conditions  in  a  manner  and  degree  which  leave  all  others  at  an 
unapproachable  distance  7  Why  should  Uiere  not  be  other  men  to  make 
at  least  a  respectable  approach  to  him  ?  Why  should  not  the  modem 
world,  with  all  its  superior  light,  have  produced  some  such  man? 
But  in  all  the  nations  and  all  ibe  ages,  as  the  naturalists  confess,  still 
stands  that  one  man — A  uan — ^with  a  nature  just  like  ours — surpas- 
sing all  his  fellowH,  as'  the  sun  outshines  the  taper  I  All  tbe  h^t 
that  he  himself  has  shed  has  guided  no  one  else  up  to  the  hei^t 
which  be  occupies.  He  sits  upon  a  throne,  and  the  world  bows  be- 
fore his  transcend&nt  ^iritual  majesty.  Ah,  ye  deaiers  of  his  divini^, 
is  there  no  danger  of  idolatsry  7 

Who  is  he  that  thus  perfectly  fulfils  the  condition  of  inspiration, 
and  becomes  so  spiritually  great?    A  Galilean  carpenter.    But  why 
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does  A«  of  all  the  sons  <rf  men  become  so  profoondly  thoughtful,  bo 
pure  in  heart,  so  clear  and  iar-eighted,  so  open  to  all  celestial  influ- 
ences? 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  Christ  by  the  general  laws  of  mental 
and  moral  development.  There  waa  indeed  aomethlng  "extraor- 
dinary," "special,"  "proTidential,"  in  hia  case;  wholly  out  of  the 
common  course,  unique  and  unparalleled.  There  was  a  departure 
from  the  general  method  of  the  divine  procedure,  a  peculiar  interven- 
tion of  God  in  hnman  history.  And  if  we  concede  thia — and  do  not 
the  naturalista  confess  it  1 — may  we  not  also  the  miraculous  ? — for 
was  not  thia  a  miracle  ? 

But  take  out  the  aupematural,  and  the  picture  becomes  unnatural — 
its  featurea  distorted.  Ita  separate  parta  do  not  agree.  The  Chriat 
of  the  mutilated  and  abbreviated  record,  and  the  Chriat  of  hiatoiy  as 
manifested  in  his  influence,  are  two  different  perBonagee.  We  have  a 
man  accomplishing  the  achievements  of  a  God.  In  attempting  to 
answer  her  qnestion,  "The  manner  in  which  Christ  achieved  the 
regeneration  of  the  world,  who  shall  now  decide  ?"  Miaa  Cobbe  aaya 
in  her  Bdigima  Puty: 

Even  at  ita  hardest  and  worst,  when  all  abstract  deolarationa  of  love, 
divine  or  homan,  fail  to  find  echo  or  bring  forth  any  response  of  feeling, 
the  wondrous  tale  of  that  sacrifice,  which  has  become  the  central  one  of 
human  story,  and  received  the  radiance  of  the  ideal, — that  tale,  I  say, 
will  call  oat  torrents  &om  the  rock,  and  wake  into  rapturea  of  admira- 
tion souls  which  seem  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  generosity.  Herein,  in 
this  one  ideal  of  a  love  which  sacrifices  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  nn- 
gratefol  and  rebellious,  lies  the  might  of  the  Christian  churches,  the 
golden  Bceptre  of  the  whole  line  of  spirit-kings,  from  Fanl  to  Wesley. 
The  purely  human  sympathy  with  the  self-devotion  pictored  on  Calvary 
has  opened  millions  of  hearts  to  sentiments,  leading  to  all  the  highest  in 
our  nature. 

The  efiacts  of  Christ's  sacrifice  are  truly  atated  in  thia  eloquent 
passage,  but  how  impossible  to  have  been  realized  on  her  hypothesia 
of  Christ  and  hia  sacrifice  as  simply  the  martyr-act  of  a  great  and  . 
good  man,  to  the  total  exclnaion  of  a  aupematural  and  atoning  ele- 
ment. "  Purely  human  sympathy  with  the  self-devotion  pictured  on 
Calvary"  haa  7wt  "opened  millions  of  hearts  to  sentimenta  leading  to 
all  the  highest  in  our  nature."  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  grand  line  of  "  spirit-kingB"  whom  aympathy  with 
Christ  has  made  ao  illnatrioua  in  goodnesa  are  Fanl  and  Wesley — ^men 
who  believed  in  Christ  as  a  Being  in  whom  "  dwelleth  all  the  fulneaa 
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of  the  Godhead  bodily"  and  vlio  bare  "  their  sms  in  hia  own  body  aa. 
the  tree." 

The  Bible  Batis&ctorily  accotinta  for  the  mighty  inBaence  of  Christ 
over  hamaD  hearts,  bat  natnraliBm,  while  forced  to  admit  and  ejAol 
that  influence,  alb^ther  fails  in  its  ezphmation. 

And  how,  we  may  ask  in  passing,  do  these  admissions  of  the  intoi- 
tionist  agree  vith  his  statement  that  "  history  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,"  when  even  he,  the  rejector  of  an  hiatorical  rerslation,  has 
to  confess  that  history  furnishes  what  is  noblest  in  religion,  most 
weighty  and  beneficent  in  influence,  and  pronounces  a  funeral  oiatioD 
at  the  cross? 

The  method  of  assault  upon  historical  Chiistianity,  which  has 
passed  under  review,  presento  a  notable  contrast  with  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  earlier  sceptics,  as  Voltaire  and  Faine,  and  shows  the 
real  progress  of  Christian  ideas.  The  enemies  of  the  gospel  are  com- 
pelled to  a  decent  and  even  reverent  behavior.  They  even  profess  to 
be  more  truly  Christian  than  the  believers  in  historical  OhrisUanity. 
Begarding  the  historical  truthfiilnesss  of  Christianity  as  unimportant, 
they  would  gra^p  with  the  more  intensity  the  eternal  ideas  which  it 
embodies.  They  would  caat  off  the  shdl  to  reach  the  kernel;  they 
would  let  the  scaffolding  fell  that  the  inner  temple  of  Truth  may 
appear  in  its  pure  simplicity  and  nobler  proportions.  The  historical 
Christ — the  divine  pEitaoN,  with  his  incarnation  and  vicarious  sacri- 
flcee  may  wholly  disappear,  and  still  Christianity  remun. 

And  thus  with  these  hif^-soundii^  phrases,  this  show  of  philoso- 
phy, they  ct^tivato  many  minds.  Bat,  alas,  their  theory  is  as  deetroo- 
tive  in  its  tendencies  aa  the  grosser  forms  of  infidelity.  They  who  bend 
the  knee  in  professed  admiration,  and  they  who  cry  out,  Crucify  him, 
are  but  different  companies  of  the  same  hostile  urmy.  The  great 
fibcts  of  ChriBtianity  are  dissolved  into  abstractions — important  only  as 
symbols  of  ideas.  "  The  facts  of  Christianity,"  according  to  Strauss, 
"are  temporary,  the  ideas  are  eternal." 

But  while  the  &cts  of  Christianity  do  indeed  rest  upon  ideas,  are 
the  oatgrowUi  of  sentiments,  the  embodiment  of  the  invisiibls  and 
spiritual,  they  are  no  less  substantial  for  all  that.  There  are  practi- 
cal transactionB  between  God  and  man,  between  the  infinite  and  finite 
spirits,  even  aa  between  man  and  man,  which  are  not  to  be  dissolved 
into  mere  idealisins.  Sin  is  a  &ct,  its  penalty  is  a  fact,  redemption  1^ 
the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ  is  a  &ct,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  &ct  To  repudiate  or  idealize  the  facta  of  gospel  history,  as 
when  with  Strauss,  Christ  is  called  "  the  type  of  hamanity,"  is  to  leave 
OB  in  our  sins,  under  the  wratJi  of  God.    A  mere  subjective  salvation 
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does  not  meet  the  case  between  us  and  oar  Maker  and  SoTereign.. 
!rhe  veil  is  not  rent  by  an  ideal  Cliriat,  bat  only  by  him  who  in  the 
follnees  of  time  entered  into  the  sphere  of  human  history,  and  made  an 
objectiTe  atonement,  which,  throagh  faith,  brings  us  into  new  objec- 
tive relations  with  God,  procuring  pardon  and  adoption,  asA  effecting 
subjective  resoltSfSach  as  peace  and  joy  and  hope,  and  love  to  God  and 
man.  The  spedoos  infiddiby  of  our  day  ia  working  ita  mischief  even 
within  the  Christian  diorch,  and  preachers  not  a  few,  called  and  per- 
h^  ooneidering  themselves  evangehcal,  are  drifting  out  into  a  sea 
which  may  promise  iaSi  sailing,  bat  upon  which  the  blackness  of 
darkness  must  close  in.  Christ  is  Ghristiamty;  and  when  once  the 
divine  Febson,  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  gathering 
mists  of  idealism,  the  atonement  being  r^arded  ratiier  as  a  show 
liiaa  a  reality,  what  is  left  as  bat  the  sandy  foundation  of  a  name,  an 
idea?  When  the  incamatioa  is  denied,  and  the  soul  of  man  seeks  to 
commune  with  an  abeolate  God,  ihe  understanding  ia  bewildered,  the 
heart  is  chilled ;  and  well  if  pantheism  do  not  become  the  last  refoge 
from  despair.    The  &ctB  of  Christianity  are  the  bulwarks  of  foith. 

Let  us  ffsamine  the  tendency  of  the  religion  of  intuition  with  refer- 
ence to  prayer,  to  oommonioQ  with  God.  Mr.  Parker  and  Miaa  Cobbe 
have  indeed  much  to  say  in  &vor  of  prayer.  The  latter  was  evidently 
taught  to  pray  in  her  younger  days,  and  often,  no  doubt,  ere  she 
broke  from  the  English  church  nnited  in  its  grand  litu^iy.  She 
speaks  with  feeUng  and  sometimes  with  eloquence  of  what  she  calls 
"the  tradition  of  prayer;"  but  when  we  come  to  understand  her 
views,  and  to  consider  tlie  general  inflaence  of  her  system,  especially 
to  depredate  homility,  we  fed  that  prayer  on  her  conditioos  must  be 
very  unlike  what  the  Bible  and  our  intuitions  have  taught  as  to  re- 
gard it.  One  whole  realm  of  human  interests,  involving  what  is  often 
the  meet  pressing  necessity,  is  by  her  theory  exduded  from  the  privi- 
lege  of  prayer — the  pkysuxd  world.  This  is  governed  by  general 
laws,  which,  as  ordained  of  God,  are  neoesaarily  good,  and  are  immu- 
table— which  cannot  be  changed,  and  which  we  ahoold  never  wish  to 
have  changed; — therefore  to  pray  for  physical  good  or  the  removal 
of  [^ycdcal  evil  ia  impious  and  onphiloeophicaL    She  says : 

Prayer  begins  where  science  stopa,  and  as  science  advances  piajoT 
retreats.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  no  one  aver  does  pray 
for  physical  good  after  recognizing  the  tma  relation  of  the  divine  will  to 
the  law  of  natore. 

These  points  she  argaee  at  considerable  length.  There  is  one 
thing  left  as — ^we  may  pray  for  "^rituai  good."     But  on  what 
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grounil  which  exdades  the  physical  ?  for  is  not  Uie  spiritnal  Torld 
also  under  law  ?    Oar  author  anawere,  No. 

The  highest  schools  of  metaphysica  recognize  distinctly  that  there  is  a 
world  of  realities  beyond  the  world  of  appearances  which  alone  onr 
senses  perGeiTe,  aad  that  the  fixed  chain  of  necessary  sequence,  which 
binds  all  things  in  the  world  of  sense  can  not  bind  the  saper-sensible 
world  whereof  (as  well  as  the  lower)  man  is  an  inhabitant  by  right  of  his 
two-fold  natore.  In  that  upper  realm  of  realities  man  is  free,  and  &om  it 
he  descends  into  the  world  of  appearances.  Nothing  hinders  therefore 
that  in  the  enper-Bensible  world  God  should  hear  and  answer  prayer  for 
auper-aensihle  blessings.  God  is  himself  a  super-sensible  Being,  and  so 
also,  in  his  highest  nature  ie  man.  Creator  and  creature  meet  then  in 
that  world  where  the  chain  of  physical  causes  has  never  been  extended. 

Sach  is  the  high-Boanding  theory  of  the  "highoet  schools  of  meta- 
physics;" and  it  is  not  without  its  portion  of  truth.  But  can  it  be 
that  the  privilege  of  prayer  is  to  be  staked  on  a  theory,  a  speculation, 
OD  any  school  of  metaphysics,  however  lofty  its  pretenBions  ?  Must 
we  be  shut  up  to  this,  to  pray  Lf  we  can  agree  with  the  philosophers? 
Suppose  their  theory  should  not  be  true,  and  that  law  doee  reign  in 
the  Bpiritnal,  super-sensible  world,  or  that  we  believe  it  doee;  what 
then  ?  We  shall  either  have  no  heart  to  pray  or  no  right  to  pray. 
The  privily  of  prayer  is  wholly  denied  ua,  for  where  law  enters, 
prayer  departs.    So  she  affirms. 

We  will  not  now  argue  the  question  of  the  exietence  of  law  in  either 
world,  though  we  believe  that  each  is  under  its  role,  and  that  prayer 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  it- 
Let  us  for  a  moment  apply  her  theory.  We  may  pray  for  spiritual 
good,  but  not  for  physical.  Jesns  Ohrist,  whom  Miss  Cobbe  herself 
calls  "  the  greatest  soul  of  his  time  as  of  all  time,"  bids  us  pray  for 
"  daily  bread,"  as  well  as  for  spiritual  benefits.  Our  author  says  that 
that  is  absurd  and  irrehgious.  The  "  greatest  soul  of  all  time"  was 
then  mistaken  and  taught  an  untmth.  If  starving,  you  must  not 
pray  for  bread,  but  you  must  pray  for  resignation  in  the  want  of  it, 
or  for  gratitude  in  the  reception  of  it  You  are  sick ;  you  must  not 
pray  for  heaitfi,  but  you  may  pray  for  a  spirit  of  submission.  You 
are  on  a  wreck — a  watery  grave  yawns  before  you — ^you  think  of 
your  wife  and  children — the  deelre  springs  to  your  lips  for  deliver- 
ance; but  our  philosopher  of  the  "highest  schools  of  metaphysics" 
criea  out  from  the  shore,  "  You  must  not  pray  for  that,  but  you  may 
pray  to  be  willing  to  be  drowned  1"  Prayer  for  bread,  for  health,  for 
life,  would  be  a  scientific  blunder,  an  impeachment  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom of  goodness. 
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Oar  author  is  Bomewhat  in  doubt  whether  it  be  proper  to  pray  for 
othert.  She  is  afraid  it  may  conflict  with  law — ^but  on  the  whole  she 
rather  inclines  to  it  ae  not  having  been  proved  to  be  nnphiloaopbical 
or  religioualy  objectionable. 

But  though  so  timid  about  granting  the  privilege  of  prayer  for  the 
living,  she  looks  kindly  upon  the  idea  of  praying  for  the  dead.  The 
Soman  Cathohc  chorch  has  a  patronizing  word  from  her.  How  true 
is  it  that  where  Mik  ends  credulity  begins. 

Now  then  let  as  see  how  we  stand  as  to  prayer.  We  may  not 
pray  for  physical  good,  for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  law;  we 
may  pray  for  spiritual  good,  for  here  there  is  no  law ;  we  may  perhaps 
pray  for  others ;  we  may  possibly  pray  for  the  departed. 

How  a  man  can  pray  at  all  under  such  restrictionB,  unoertaintieB 
and  metaphyaical  aabUeties,  with  the  feelit^  that  if  a  certain  theory 
is  untrue,  all  prayer  is  nnphilosc^cal  anA,  nndevout,  we  leave  for  those 
to  answer  who  have  tried.  Our  author  seems  to  think  that  prayer 
can  be  achieved  on  sach  conditionB,  We  must  confeas  that  holding 
her  views  of  general  laws  as  excluding  a  particular  providence,  our 
&ith  in  the  power  of  prayer  would  be  exceedingly  small,  that  our 
hearts  would  be  driven  to  adopt  the  terrible  language  of  an  English 
skeptic: 

.  Science  has  shown  us  that  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  general  laws, 
and  that  there  is  no  special  providence.  Nature  acts  with  fearful  uni- 
formity ;  Btem  as  fate,  abeolute  as  tyranny,  merciless  ae  death,  too  vast 
to  praise,  too  inexplicable  to  worship,  tdo  inexorable  to  propitiate,  it 
has  no  ear  for  prayer,  no  heart  for  sympathy,  no  arm  to  save. 

Bat  all  these  boasting  Goliaths  who  would  rob  ns  of  prayer,  or 
restrict  its  range,  or  encumber  it  with  difficulUes,  (o:  make  it  depend 
upon  a  metaphysical  theory,  we  would  meet  with  wet^wns  drawn  frena 
their  own  armory — "intuition  and  experience!"  Their  fine-spun 
speculations  are  swept  away  by  universal  human  consdonsness.  In 
the  hour  of  trial  and  danger,  prayer  springs  unbidden  to  the  lips ; 
like  a  mighty  force,  it  tramplee  upon  the  nice  and  curious  distinctions 
which  easy  phitosophers  in  i^eir  closets  have  spun  out  of  their  brains, 
and  pleads  for  whatever  is  the  greatest  immediate  need,  be  it  physical 
or  spiritual.  The  Christian,  instructed  by  the  Bible  and  the  Spirit, 
and  following  also  the  intuitions  of  his  nature,  believee  in  God  as  a 
Father,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  all  that  oonoems  his  wel&re,  tern- 
poral  or  spiritual,  and  who  has  not  shut  himself  out  of  the  possibility 
of  a  particular  providence,  or  tied  himself  up  by  inexorable  law  from 
the  poBsibility  of  r^arding  their  cries. 
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Connected  with  prayer  is  worthip.  Kere  also  we  see  how  cold  and 
fludevoQt  is  Uie  religion  of  intuition. 

By  the  prominence  given  to  a  general  law,  the  tendency  is  to  sink 
tiie  idea  of  a  personal  God,  if  not  to  exclude  liim  irom  the  imiTerse. 
Law  is  exalted  above  the  Lawgiver,  the  right  above  the  One  infinitely 
righteoQB,  nature  above  the  Creator.  Even  if  pantheism  be  not  the 
raeolt,  ab&tractiotiB  take  the  place  of  their  infinite  personal  embodi- 
Tosoi.  Law  is  deified.  Religion  sinks  into  morality;  morality  into 
a  matter  of  organization.  We  do  right  even  as  we  eat  and  drink. 
The  spontaaeoasneaa  of  devotion  and  duty  is  loeL  Daty  becomes 
mechanical,  and  there  is  no  place  for  woi«hip.  We  are  to  do  right 
because  it  is  right,  rather  than  becanse  such  ia  the  will  of  God.  We 
should  do  right  if  there  were  no  God.  Right  is  before  and  above 
Ood.  The  right  indeed  receives  a  m%hty  sanction  firom  bo  great  and 
good  a  being  as  the  infinite  Ood— for  this  we  are  to  be  thankfnl. 
Certainly  God's  opinion  and  approval  are  worth  having.  But  after 
all,  back  of  God,  higher  than  God,  is  right — an  abstract  idea.  Na- 
ture is  above  the  nature  of  God.  The  abstract  becomes  the  object  of 
worship.  The  supreme  motive  to  action  is  not  to  please  God,  to  glo- 
rify Goid,  but  to  do  ri^L  This  is  the  last  analysis.  Hence  Miss 
Cobbe  logically  rejects  the  Scriptural  idea  of  our  acting  for  "the 
glory  of  God." 

How  there  can  be  religion,  piety,  prayer,  worship,  with  these  views, 
we  do  not  see.  Worship  is  more  than  duty,  more  than  the  doing 
right — it  is  delight,  the  outgoing  of  love  and  reverence  to  a  Beikq  of 
infinite  perfections.  The  man  of  conscienoe  is  far  below  the  man  of 
love,  who  sees  duty  in  the  l^ht  of  obedience  to  a  personal  being,  his 
heavenly  Father,  whose  will  is  the  ultimate  tribniuil,  whose  pleasure 
and  glory  are  tiie  supreme  inspiration  to  duty,  the  soul  of  worship. 
This  soul  of  religion  is  excluded  hy  the  denial  of  the  historical  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  left  no  incarnation  to  intensify  the  idea  of  a  divine 
personality.  And  from  this  the  step  is  easy  to  pantheism — the  deifi- 
cation of  the  tmiverse. 

This  su^^ts  the  last  objection  we  bring  to  the  religion  of  Intui- 
tion— ^its  tendency  to  deify  human  reason — to  eelf-apotheosis.  Eight 
is  viewed  aa  an  individual  idea.  It  is  my  opinion — myself.  Thus  an. 
over-weening  pride  crashes  out  the  last  remnant  of  humihty.  IHus 
is  the  logical  termvniut,  however  some  natures  more  happily  consti- 
tuted than  others,  or  lees  logical,  may  halt  on  the  road.  Mr.  Parker 
was,  we  think,  singularly  void  of  hamility.  Th^*e  was  mndi  scorn  in 
his  nature,  nnder  the  infinence  of  his  systenx.  In  none  of  his  daas  do 
we  see  any  trace  of  a  becoming  self-distrust    The  whole  tendency 
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must  be  the  other  -way.    The  !E^  becomes  snpreme,  the  fountain,  as 
also  the  teat  and  arbiter,  of  tratli, — a  little  demi-^od. 

And  yet,  with  the  charaoterifitio  inconsistency  of  this  class,  the  all- 
snfficieacy  of  the  individoal  coosdoosnees  is  violated  by  the  constant 
obtroding  of  one  !Elgo  upon  another ;  as  once  in  the  Bomish  church 
rivBl  popee  claimed  in&JUbilily,  each  instmcting  or  anathematising 
the  other,  each  an  ultimate  tribonaL 

This  virtual  abjuration  of  thdr  fundamental  theory  is  of  no  con* 
seqa^ice  to  pbUoBophers  so  long  as  pride  is  gratified.  There  is  con- 
fasion,  contradiction,  a  jargon  of  strange  tongues,  a  medley  of  incon- 
gruons  elements,— of  materialism  and  idealism,  Becolarism  and 
spiritualism, — the  "intnitioas"  clash ; — but  amidst  the  strife  of  words, 
Uie  great  Sgo  maintains  bis  individual  sapremacy,  summoning  all 
men,  even  Ood  himself,, before  bis  tribmial. 

Can  this  be  the  highest  style  of  manhood  ?  Is  this  to  be  preferred 
to  the  meekness  and  hnnulity  which  the  gospel  inculcates?  Is  not 
Christ's  saying  after  all  the  highest  trutb,  "  He  that  humbleih  him- 
self shall  be  exalted  "? 

"Well  may  we  apply  to  the  cksa  wboee  doctrines  we  have  reviewed ' 
the  words  of  the  {uxtpbet,  "Thejr  speak  a  vision  of  their  own  heart, 
and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  tiie  Lord."  "They  have  rejected  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  what  wisdom  is  in  them?** 

Jereicas  Ceaflin. 

NlW  OftliBASB,  Ilk.  ' 
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'E  proceed  with  oar  examinatioD  of  leading  scriptur&l 
which  bear  od  this  enbject 


V.  STie  Word  of  God  is  guick  and  jxrwerfid,  aTid  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  pieroiTig  even,  to  the  dividing  cmunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  nnarrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. — Hebeews.  iv.  12, 

The  writer  evidently  diflcriminatea  here  between  aonl  and  spirit, 
between  peyche  and  pneiuna.  It  is  this  very  fact  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  which  constitutes  the  point  on  which  the  text 
tarns.  Christ,'  the  writer  declaree,  is  tiie  Discemer,  Revealer,  and 
Judge  of  human  hearts.  He,  as  the  Word  of  God,  pierces  down  to 
the  innermost  depths  of  man's  moral  nature, — uncovering  him  to  him- 

I  That  the  phnse  1  Ufsi  nS  t-ft  leCera  to  Chriit  ii  inferrible  wa  tMok  from  tbe  following 

coniideTktiona :  Fint — the  eonteit ;  tbe  miter  i»  il«tiiig  tbe  perila  of  diKtbedienne  to  Chriit, 
EiiugameDtii:  If  aader  tbe  eoonomy  of  Uoeea  »poat>tea  conld  not  escape,  moch  len  oui 
the^  escape  nnder  the  eoonomj  of  him  who  a  tbe  Bearcber  not  aolj  of  ODtward  acts  bnt  also 
of  inmoat  thaaghU.  Secoodlj — tbe  ittribntea  which  the  passage  ascribes  to  the  word  of  God 
are  inteoMly  personal.  It  is  oot  Cbriit'a  word  bnt  Christ  himaalf  who  ia  alire  and  fall  of 
energy, — who  ia  a  Diacerset  of  the  thoaghts  and  intents  of  the  heart. — who  ia  (lulled  in 
judgment,  qniok  to  peaetiala  into  what  ia  hidden  and  diBorimiiiat«  between  what  ia  real  and 
what  apparent,— in  whose  mght  there  is  no  creature  that  ia  not  manifeBt, — before  whose  eyee 
all  tbingia  are  naked  and  laid  ban,— unto  whom  as  Jndg«  of  qnick  and  dead  we  an  to  render 
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self  in  all  tlie  totality  of  his  being, — cutting  throng  the  jointa  into 
the  very  marrow, — through  the  peyche  into  the  very  pnenma.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  ihe  writer's  purpose,  namely,  to  set  forth  the  thorough- 
nees  with  which  Christ  does  his  searching,  disclosing,  and  judging 
work,  his  reference  to  psyche  and  pnenma  is  meaningless  if  there  be 
no  distinction  between  ihem. 

Perhaps  tihe  distiQction  betwe^  psyche  and  pneoma  in  that  usage 
of  it  which  comes  out  in  l^e  passage  under  oonsideration  will  be  beet 
seen  by  glancing  at  certain  religious  phenomena  ever  and  anon  occur- 
ring in  tiie  community.  Thus  in  times  of  calami47  and  bereavement 
and  Bpecially  in  Beasons  of  religious  excitement  the  moral  natures  of 
men  seem  to  be  deeply  stirred,  and  fii^uently  changes  take  place 
which  at  the  time  we  believe  to  be  genuine  conversions,  but  which 
subsequent  events  show  to  have  been  only  saperficial  changes.  In 
such  cases  it  is  not  the  pneumatic  nature  in  man  which  has  been 
fleeted,  but  only  the  psycbicaL  Frecisely  here  is  the  key  to  the 
Parable  of  the  Sower.  The  seed  of  the  gospel  fiiUs  on  the  psyche, — 
that  part  in  man  so  sensitive  to  outward  impressions.  There  it  takes 
root  and  gives  promise  of  speedy  and  abundant  flowering  and  fruit- 
age. But  there  is  no  depth  of  root.  It  has  not  penetrated  beneath 
the  psydie  into  the  depths  of  the  pneoma.  The  intellect  is  con- 
vinced,— the  sensibilitLes  are  aroused, — the  sympathies  evoked, — the 
passions  inflamed, — the  whole  sphere  of  the  psyche  profbondly  agi- 
tated :  but  there  is  no  r^meration, — no  re-laying  of  the  foundations 
of  the  moral  nature.  The  work  is  superficial, — confined  entirely  to 
the  animal,  psychical  part  of  his  being.  And  therefore  the  plant 
which  sprang  np  so  quickly  and  gave  such  promise,  sooner  or  later 
fades  and  withers  and  dies.  How  often  has  tlie  church  of  Christ  been 
deceived  I  How  often  in  times  of  religious  ezdtemeDt  has  she  gladly 
received  to  tiie  fellowship  of  her  dignitiee  and  privileges  those  in 
whom  she  had  seen  the  evidences  of  profound  agitation, — the  quiver- 
ing lip  and  the  streaming  eye,  and  fancied  them  converted,  when  in 
fact  all  tim  commotion  was  only  of  the  psyche  I  And  it  is  instmctdye 
to  notice,  in  this  connection,  how  it  is  that  while  the  pneumatic  in 
man  can  be  moved  and  changed  only  by  the  demonstration  and  power 

u  account.  Thirdly — Cbtiit,  u  ths  Word  of  Qod,  ii  fraqnantlj  eleevhert  nprcMntod  u  t 
iharpiwDTd.  Bee  lMi*h  kUi.  2i  B«TelationL  16;  il.  12,  16;  xix.  11-IB.  fiota puticnlarlj 
Bimaon'B  exclamation :  "  Behold  tliu  ohild  ii  let  for  tha  fall  and  rising  of  muij  in  luMl ;  and 
for  a  affi  which  ihall  b«  apoken  agwngt ;  *  *  *  iiat  tin  UumghU  of  many  htartt  n^  it 
TtvtaUd."  Lnlce  ii.  34,  S6.  Thif  ii  piednlj  the  doctrina  of  tha  text  And  eo  it  was  ondai- 
■tood  b;  EoMbiai,  Athaoatias,  ChiTaoftoin,  Qr^ory  Hjsaa,  Cjril,  Indanii,  Theodorat, 
nuoi^jlact,  and  b;  ume  of  the  beat  Engliih  diTinM,  nBh  u  Smdenon,  Jaekton,  uii  BnU. 
See  Vordfwotth'i  Hotel  tn  lato. 
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of  tlie  Fneoma  of  God,  the  psycbical  Id  man  can  be  distorbed  by  mere 
exoeUencee  of  hnmaD  epeecli  aod  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom. 
Bat  mistaken  thoogh  we  often  are,  there  is  One  who  ia  the  Prober, 
the  Unmasker,  the  Judge  of  homan  hearts.  It  is  the  Word  of  Qod. 
lavii^,  powerful,  stronger  than  any  two-edged  sword,  he  pierces 
down  through  the  psyche, — ^the  sphere  of  the  intdlect  and  aensibilities 
and  animal  life, — into  the  707  depths  of  the  pneoma, — ^the  sphere 
of  the  life  in  God.  Hen  may  deceive  one  another.  They  may  be  as 
whited  sepulchres,  which  appear  not, — fair  outwardly  but  inwardly 
fall  of  corruption.  Men  may  deceive  themselves, — imagining  that 
because  their  feelings  have  been  stirred  they  have  been  born 
agsdn.  But  although  mm  may  thus  deceive  one  anoth^  and  them- 
selves they  can  not  deceive  Christ.  For  there  is  no  creature  that  is 
not  manifest  in  his  eight,  bat  all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto 
the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  da  Th^e  is  startling  force 
in  these  expressions,  "naked  and  opened  to  the  eyes."  There  seems 
to  be  an  fusion  to  the  ancient  sacrificial  victims  which  were  first 
flayed  alive  and  disaected  through  the  ba^bone  and  spinal  marrow, 
so  that  every  hidden  part  was  laid  bare  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  offi- 
ciating  priest.  Even  ao  does  the  Word  of  God,  the  omniscient  Dis- 
cemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  with  his  divine 
scalpel  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  anatomize  the  whole  man ; 
mercing  down  through  the  joints  into  the  very  marrow, — through 
the  saperficial  enclosing  psyche  into  the  very  depths  of  the  pneuma, — 
the  most  hidden  fotmdations  and  primary  springs  of  character, — lay- 
ing bare  the  very  pith  and  core  of  the  moral  personality.  Se  can 
distinguish  between  the  man  whose  spirit  has  really  been  bom  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  man  whose  soul  only  has  been  touched,  and 
who  is  therefore  only  a  moral  man, — upright,  humane,  magnanimous. 
And  as  he  probes  and  finds,  so  he  decides :  and  as  he  decides  so  he 
dooms.  ThoB  did  he  in  his  earthly  days  probe  and  nnmaHlr  and 
doom  Fharieee  and  scribe,  rabbi  and  hypocrite.  Thus  is  he  doing 
to-day.    He  ia  the  touchstone  of  human  hearts. 

VI.  ThenatUT^dmanreoehethTiotthe  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood: 
far  thei/  are  foolishness  uvixi  him :  Tieither  oan  he  know  them,  beeause 
ihey  are  spirituaUy  discerned, — I  CktRiNTEiANS  ii.  14. 

One  of  the  commonest  complaints  of  onregenerate  men  is  that  the 
gospel  of  JeeuB  Christ  is  unintelligible  to  them.  They  understand 
God  in  nature.  They  see  him  in  the  mountain  and  the  plain, — in 
the  alternation  of  the  seasons  and  the  movements  of  the  starry 
hosts.    But  when  he  a{)peaiB  in  the  goepd  of  the  Nasarene  he  be- 
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oomee  clouded  to  tliair  visioii.  The  preaphsr,  for  inatance,  is  apeak- 
iog  from  thia  text :  "  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
Among  his  listeners  is  one  whose  morals  are  and  ever  have  been  irre- 
proachable. "How  can  this  apply  to  me?"  he  says.  "I  am  not  a 
wicked  man.  I  believe  in  God.  I  admire  the  character  of  his  8011. 
I  love  to  see  his  cause  prospering  in  the  community.  I  cheerfully 
give  to  the  support  of  his  religion.  I  have  nothing  special  to  repent 
of!.  I  wish  all  the  community  were  as  good  as  I.  And  yet  this 
preacher  tells  me  that  unless  I  repent, — ^milass  I  am  bom  again, — ^t 
can  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  do  not  understand  him," 
And  so  of  the  other  dntiee  and  privUegee  of  practical  religion, — ^&ith 
in  the  Lord  Jeeus  Christ, — ^love  to  the  brethren, — fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ; — all  are  shrouded  in  mystery  to 
him.  And  all  this  is  but  the  faffillment  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod :  for  they 
are  foolishness  onto  him.  To  him  it  is  not  given  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Kingdom.  Like  the  Jew,  ancient  and  modem,  the 
veil  is  on  his  heart.  Though  he  has  eyes,  he  seee  not.  Though 
he  has  ears,  he  hears  not.  Though  he  has  heart  he  is  not  conr 
verted.  To  him  all  that  is  distinctively  spiritual  and  Christian  is 
nebulous;  and  thns  his  very  blindness  is  a  confirmation  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

And  yet  this  need  not  be.  For  there  is  in  every  man  an  organ  or 
faculty  of  spiritual  apprehension.  Just  as  there  is  a  bodily  eye  by 
which  we  can  discern  the  glories  of  nature  and  of  art, — just  as  there  is 
an  intellectual  eye  by  which  we  can  discern  the  truths  of  history,  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  morals,— flo  there  is  a  apiritoal  eye  by  which 
we  can  discern  those  highest  tmths  which  Gh)d  reveals  to  ns  by  his 
Spirit.     It  is  the  pnenma  within  ns. 

But  this  eye  is  not  what  it  once  was.  It  is  a  diseased  eye.  As 
certain  physical  maladies, — particularly  those  of  an  orgaoio  or  consti- 
tutional kind, — ^may  be  transmitted  firom  generation  to  generation,  so 
that  most  organic,  most  constitutional  of  maladieB,~-a  diseased  pneu- 
ma, — ^has  been  transmitted  from  the  first  &ther  of  the  race  down  to 
every  membw  of  his  posterity.  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  fmd  death  by  sin,  so  death  hath  paased  upon  all  men,  for  that 
ail  have  sinned."  The  capacity  for  spiritual  vision  still  exists  in  every 
homan  breast.  The  eye  is  there,  and  God's  light  is  in  the  world  as 
the  medium  of  sight,  and  God's  truth  is  offered  to  the  eye  as  the  object 
of  its  vision.  But  what  avails  this  if  the  eye  itself  be  diseased  ?  "The 
light  of  the  body  is  the  eye.  If  thine  eye  be  single  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  fall  of  light.    Bat  if  Uiine  eye  be  evil  thy  whole  body  shall  be  fall 
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of  darkneea."  Fredsely  Hjxib  it  ia  with  every  humaa  being  as  bwu  c^ 
the  &llea  Adorn.  He  is  bom  blind.  The  organ  of  Bpritoal  prec^ 
iion  aa  an  argui  is  there.  But  ihe  nerve  of  vision  has  been  paralysed. 
Spiritnal  amanroeis  he  has  inherited  as  one  of  the  elemonta  of  the 
primal  corse.  The  natoral  man  onderstandeth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  Qod. 

Observe :  this  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  deckring  that  he  haa  no 
pratMption  at  all  of  truth.  For  he  has  a  lower  capacity — a  faculty 
by  whi<:^  he  can  t^prehend  truth  when  stated  to  his  intellect,  simply 
as  a  proposition.  That  &culty  of  intellectual  t^prebenaion  belongs 
to  what  Holy  Scripture  calls  man's  psychical  nature.  Just  as  man 
baa  an  organ  by  which  he  can  apprehend  spiritual  things, — the 
pneuma;  and  just  as  he  haa  an  organ  by  which  he  can  apprdiend 
material  things, — ^the  body;  so  he  has  an  organ  by  which  he  can 
apprehend  intellectual  things, — the  psyche.  And  this  psyche  or  sonl, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  inher«it]y  in  ita^  no  moral  qnality,  has  suffered 
far  leas  than  the  pneuma  or  spirit  by  Adam's  £ei1L  It  can  still  thmlr 
and  examine  and  reason  and  philoeopbize  and  assent.  Wbile  the  un- 
regenerated  man  cannot  understand  truths  as  addressed  to  his  pneu- 
matic or  spiritual  nature,  he  can  understand  them  as  addressed  to  his 
psychical  or  soulish  nature.  For  instance :  he  may  be  deeply  versed 
in  church-history  and  polity  and  theologic  lore.  He  may  know  all 
about  the  geography  and  botany  and  chronology  and  grammar  and 
rhetoric  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  may  be  a  very  Eabbi  and  Scribe 
in  Israel.  More  than  this.  He  may  have  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  heroism  of  Scriptural  characters,  and  for  t^e  beauty  and  loftiness 
of  the  Scriptural  sentiments..  In  fine,  he  may  understand  and  love 
everything  which  appeals  to  his  psyche  or  soulisb  nature,  yet  for  all 
tliia  he  is  spiritually  blind.  He  understands  not  the  things  of  tiae 
Spirit  of  God.  They  are  foolishness  to  him.  Talk  to  him  of  hia  own 
personal  duty  of  repenting  and  putting  his  faith  in  Jesua  Chriat,— 
of  having  fellowship  with  Christ's  sufferings  and  being  made  con- 
formable to  his  death, — of  being  beam  of  hia  Holy  Spirit  and 
having  His  internal  witnessing;  and  he  does  not  understand  yon. 
You  apeak  to  hvn  in  a  fcveiga  tongue.  Nor  is  this  marvellous.  For 
pneumatic  things  can  be  £f>prehended  only  by  the  pneumatic  nature 
and  in  a  pneumatio  way.  And  this  man  is  only  psychical,  having 
not  tbe  pneiuua.^    He  is  not  spiritually-minded. 

Let  ua  now  see  'whether  the  distinction  between  psyche  and  pneuma, 
as  thus  set  fortb,  casts  any  light  on  our  passage.    ^Iliat  we  may  come 
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to  it  naturally,  let  ns  examine  it  in  connectioQ  with  what  precedee, 
and  BO  fall  into  the  Apostle's  drift 

The  8cq>tre  of  Qreek  intellectof^iBm  had  passed  irom.  Athena  to 
Corinth.  Inheritors  of  the  ancient  philoaophies  of  Plato  and  Aria- 
totle,  of  Zeno  and  EpicoroB, — the  Corinthians  were  passionately  de- 
voted to  philosophical  debate.  They  idolized  above  all  things  what 
the  Apostle  calla  word-wisdom.  This  accounta  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  preached  to  them.  He  had  not  come  among  them  with 
excellency  of  speech  or  entidng  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  the. 
demonstration  of  the  Holy  Pneuma,  l^t  their  &ith  might  not  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  men  but  in  the  power  of  God.  "Do  I  then  con- 
demn  all  philosophy  ?"  he  asks.  "  Far  from  it :  we  Apoatlaa  teach 
the  h^hest  of  philosophies.  But  it  is  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
nor  of  the  princes  of  this  world  which  come  to  noaght.  The  wisdom 
we  speak  is  the  wisdom  of  Ood, — even  the  hidden  wisdom  which 
Grod  ordained  before  the  world  to  our  glory, — a  wisdom  which  none 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew :  for  had  they  known  it  they  would 
not  have  cruafied  the  Lord  of  Glory.  This  wisdom,  I  say,  is  a  hidden 
wisdom,  nndiscoverable  by  human  reason :  for  even  the  Scripture 
said :  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  heart  hath  not  con- 
ceived, what  things  Gkid  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love'him.'  But 
God  hath  revealed  them  unto  as  by  his  pneuma.  For  the  pneuma 
searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  Therefore  the 
pneuma  is  competent  to  reveal  those  truths  which  from  the  be^nning 
had  been  hid  in  God.  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man 
save  the  pneuma  of  man  that  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  poeuma  of  God.  Kow  we  have  received, 
not  the  pnenma  of  the  world,  but  the  pneuma  which  is  of  God: — that 
we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  us  of  God : — ^which 
things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  which  the  Holy  Pneuma  teadieih,  explajning  pneumatic  things  to 
pneumatic  men.  But  the  ptychioal  man  receivetji  not  the  things  of 
the  PneuTna  of  Ood :  for  tiiey  are  foolishness  to  him.  Neither  can  he 
understand  them,  because  they  bsq  pnewmatvxdLy  discerned, — judged 
of  by  the  pneumatic  nature  alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  pneumatic 
man  judgeth  of  all  things :  but  let  none  who  have  not  this  pneumatic 
insight  judge  him :  for  to  judge  him  is  to  judge  the  Spirit  of  God." 

How  easily  and  naturally  does  this  difficult  passage  open  at  the 
toacb  of  the  distinction  we  are  seeking  to  set  forth !  How  luminous 
it  becomes  I  And  yet  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
psyche  and  pneuma,  and  that  when  the  Apostle  uses  these  terms  it  is 
only  because  he  is  fond  of  rhetorical  ampMcatioos  I 
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We  learn  from  thia  passage  several  things. 

Urat :  The  unregenerate  man  is  not  competent  to  j  adge  of  spiritual 
things.  Only  juristB  are  competent  to  decide  questions  of  lav.  Only 
astronomers  are  competent  to  decide  questions  of  sstronomy.  Only 
bnsineae  men  are  competent  to  decide  questions  of  bosinese.  In  lit» 
manner,  only  lie  who  ia  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  competent  to  judge  of 
spiritual  Uiings.  This  is  alike  the  teachii^  of  Holy  Scripture,— of 
commrai  sense, — of  eiperionce.  Accordingly  when  an  unbeliever 
tells  OS  that  his  reason  compels  him  to  reject  this  and  that  teaching 
of  Christ,  our  reply  ia  that  he  has  tJirust  himself  into  a  court  in 
which  he  has  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment,  being  what  he  ia, — an 
onenfranchiBed  alien.  We  tell  him  that  he  is  as  utterly  incompetent 
to  paes  judgment  on  any  of  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
man  bom  blind  is  to  pass  judgment  on  qaestiona  of  color.  He  may 
know  about  spiritual  things,  just  as  the  blind  man  may  know  about 
the  rEdnbow.  Bnt  he  has  never  seen  spiritoal  fhiugs  any  more  than 
the  blind  man  has  seen  the  riunbow :  fin?  spiritual  things  can  be  seen 
only  spirituaUy.  The  psychical  mam  reoeiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Fneuma  of  Qoi ;  for  they  are  fodUshneas  to  him.  Neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  th^  are  pneumatically  discerned.  But  he  who  is 
pneumatic  reoeiveth  an  unctioD  from  tiie  Holy  One, — ^the  Fneuma  of 
God, — and  knoweth  all  things.^ 

Again :  in  order  to  be  pneumatic  the  pneuma  must  be  exercised. 
In  order  to  see  we  must  use  the  organ  of  vision.  In  order  to  under- 
stand  spiritual  things  we  must  do  spiritual  things.  If  any  man  will 
do  the  will  of  Qod,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.  There  is  de^ 
philosophy  in  this.  The  teat  of  truth  in  grace  is  the  same  as  the  teat 
of  truth  in  nature.  And  Lord  Bacon  tolls  ns  that  the  test  of  truUi 
is  experiment :  and  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  the  test  of  truth  in 
grace  is  experience,  that  ia,  experiment.  Moreover :  the  capacity  for 
spiritual  apprehension  ia  increased  by  the  use  of  that  capacity.  There 
are  no  moments  when  the  eye  of  the  pneumatic  man  sweep  so  &r,  or 
discerns  with  such  clearness,  or  pierce  with  such  depth  of  insight, 
as  when  he  is  fresh  from  some  Bethel  communion  with  the  Fadier  of 
Spirits.  But  in  order  to  have  this  pneumatic  vision,  he  must  be  bom 
again, — ^born  from  above, — bom  of  the  Holy  Pneuma.  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  A  divine  surgetm  must  with  celestial 
skill  touch  and  remove  the  cataract  which  sin  has  wrought  in  his 
spirit's  eye,  and  so  pui^  its  vision.    In  Eis  light  shall  we  see  light. 

VII.  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you.  wJuMy;  and  I  pray  Qod 
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your  whole  spirit  and  aoul  and  body  be  jjraerved  blarndess  unto  the 
oomvng  qf  our  Lord  Jestia  Chrirt.     I  THBSaAi,oiniKa  v.  23. 

Here  we  have  a  fine  inatance  of  vhat  we  may  call  the  candor  and 
symmetry  of  divine  revelation,  Man  ie  ever  prone  either  to  partial 
■  or  to  exaggerated  conceptiona  of  a  given  truth.  In  studying  his  own 
oatore,  he  peraiste  in  regarding  himself  segmentarily,  as  though  he 
were  a  B[»dar  or  a  trilohite ;  and  so  physiologiflt,  metaphysician  and 
theologian  are  evwmore  engaged  in  a  triaagnlar  fight.  Bat  Holy 
Scripture  indulges  in  no  half-txuths.  It  surveys  man  in  the  integrity 
of  his  being,  bidding  ns  pray  for  the  sanctification  alike  of  pneuma, 
psyche  and  soma. 

1.  Consider  first  the  prayer  for  the  complete  sfuictificatiou  of  the 
pneuma. 

But  how  can  this  be?  If  the  pneuma  be  the  religions  faculty 
itself, — 80  that  the  being  pneumatic  is  the  being  saintly, — why  pray 
tor  the  sanctification  of  the  pneuma  ? 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  awfiil  lapee  of  die  pneuma 
in  ibis  apostate  world.  The  utter  bopeleesnees  of  the  sinner  consista 
in  this  tiiat  bis  sin  has  cost  bim  his  c^>acity  for  being  saintly.  Not 
that  die  capacity  itself  is  abeolutely  annihilated  •}  it  is  simply  rained 
b^nd  the  power  of  self-recovery.  He  is,  to  use  the  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  dead  by  bis  trespasses  and  sins.  Not  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely dead:  for  then  he  would  cease  to  be, — juet  as  the  body  in 
dying  ceases  to  be  an  organism,  and  becomes  an  inorganic  cadaver  of 
so  many  pounds  weight.  But  he  is  dead  in  a  descriptive  sense, — as 
impotent  for  a  life  of  righteousness  as  he  would  be  were  he  actually 
dead  and  in  his  grave.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  pneuma  in  this 
fallen  world.  It  is  not  annihilated,  but  simply  quenched,  like  the 
fiame  of  a  candle-wick.  And  as  it  has  no  power  of  self-ignitioQ  it 
needs  to  be  touched  with  a  live  coal  firom  off  the  altar  and  to  be 
breathed  upon  by  the  Heavenly  Pneuma.  This  it  is  to  be  quickened, — 

>  In  the  UN  of  tlie  bUsn  uiBeli  the  anDihilfttion  u  kbeolnte.  Biuung  without  the  pdlia- 
tion  of  having  been  t«mpted,  and  pechipe  immediatel;,  withont  the  miUgatioD  of  >  materik) 
in«diiuil,  there  it  no  intunation  tltat  vij  DiTine  grace  hu  been,  or  erer  will  b«,  or  can  b« 
Toaobaafed  tham.  Even  in  the  case  of  man  hinaeU,  tor  whom  a  DiTins  MlvatleB  ha*  been 
piorided,  that  aalration  is  imponibls  if  he  blaipheme  tbe  Eolj  Ghoit.  It,  not  content  with 
a  life  of  lin  and  rejectioa  of  a.  DiTioe  pardoner  and  restorer,  he  odd  the  awful  crime  of  eon- 
■cionBl;  spniniag  that  Holj  Fnsnma  to  which  his  own  pnenma  is  directly  akin  and  whioh  i» 
the  inebbia  o^an  of  eommnnian  betwuen  Qoi  and  mm,  be  hinuelt  mti  off  with  a  SBidde'a 
hand  the  last  possibilitf  a!  reecne,  and  even  that  which  he  hath  shall  be  taken  from  him. 
Tbe  oonicioas  spuTning  of  the  Holy  Paenma  is  prteminentl;  a  pnenmatic  sin,  and  from  its 
very  aatnrB  can  never  be  for^ven  either  in  thii  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  and  h» 
who  liTe*  in  the  commiMion  of  it  does  bj  that  oonne  link  hi»  fate  with  that  of  the  ntliian. 
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raised  from  the  dead, — bom  again, — ^bom  of  the  Spirit.  And  even 
here  there  are  degrees  in  pneumatic  activity  or  apiritual-mindedneaB. 
There  are  babee  in  Christ  having  need  of  milk,  and  Uiere  aie  thoee 
who  are  of  fall  age  having  the  right  to  strong  meat.  The  pneoma 
then  needs  not  only  to  be  raised  from  the  dead :  it  needs,  when  quick- 
ened, to  be  sanctified.  As  the  seat  of  the  conscience,  it  needs  to  have 
its  moral  sense  aver  keener  and  keener.  As  the  seat  of  moral  ac- 
countability, or  tliat  mysterious  force  which  we  caU  the  will,  it  needs 
to  have  its  every  thought  brought  into  completer  and  completer 
c^tivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Accordingly  the  Apostle  prays 
first  of  all  that  that  part  of  man  whic^  is  inherently  immortal,  as 
bfflng  tlie  o&pring  of  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  which  ia  the  special 
object  of  renewal  in  the  process  of  r^neration,  may  be  raised  to  the 
highest  possible  summit  of  moral  excellence.  He  prays  that  man 
throughout  the  highest  range  of  his  capacities, — in  all  his  conscious 
choices  and  determioations  and  actions  and  experiences,  as  springing 
from  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  spiritual  truths, — may  be  made  ae 
pure  as  the  undarkened  understanding,  the  undisturbed  conscience, 
the  unperverted  will,  the  unstained  experience,  of  the  un&lleA  angeW 
in  light ; — ^in  a  word,  that  the  power  of  conscions  communion  with  the 
Holy  One  may  be  raised  to  its  intensest  pitch. 

2,  Seeondly,  the  Apostle  prays  for  the  complete  sanctification  of 
the  psyche. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  definition  of  the  psyche,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  important  a  part  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  man.  What  the 
hip-joint  is  in  the  bodily  mecjianics,  that  the  psyche  is  in  the  spirituaL 
B^g  the  connecting  link  between  the  soma  and  the  pneoma,  it  ia, 
to  a  certain  extent,  t^e  centre  of  the  personality, — the  point  on  which 
the  whole  man  turns.  How  needful  then  that  it  be  completely  sanc- 
tified I  For  reflect  how  modi  of  oar  moral  life  ia  spent  within  thia 
sphere  of  the  psychical  Dreamful  nights,  reveries  by  day,  the 
ceaseless,  uncontrolled  play  of  desires,  affections,  passions,  instincts, 
tendendes, — ^whether  in  times  of  giddy  merriment  or  pensive  labor, — 
all  these  bdong  to  tlie  domain  of  the  psyche,  and  are  as  restlessly 
active  when  the  coosdousness  concerning  them  is  asleep,  as  are  the 
activities  of  the  pneuma  in  hours  of  intensest  meditation  and  com- 
mimion.  The  pneuma  even  in  our  waking  hours  often  sleeps ;  the 
psyche  never.  Wherever  we  are,  busy  or  idle,  exdted  or  listless, 
aelf-conBdoas  or  self-oblivioos,  the  psyche  within  us  is  ever  restlessly 
at  play, — drifting  the  pneuma  within  us  hither  and  thither,  according 
to  its  own  character.  What  thou^  the  will  be  resolute  and  strong  ? 
It  cannot  always  be  in  tension.    It  sometimes  Qags.    But  the  psyche 
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never  veariea,  EU17  more  than  the  lungs  tire  in  brgatUng  or  the  heart 
in  throbbing.  How  often  is  the  moat  resolute  determination  of  the 
pneuma  overborn  by  a  sadden  outburst  of  passion  in  the  psyche ! 
How  often  is  the  swiftest  choice  of  the  moral  judgment  antedated  by 
an  inatinctive  bias  I  How  often  are  the  consciouB  efforts  of  the  pneuma 
to  mount  heavenward  dragged  and  held  down  by  the  unconscious 
tmdenciee  of  the  psyche  [  How  mnch  we  need  \o  pray :  "Sanctiiy, 
O  Lord,  the  psyche  not  less  than  the  pneuma ;  so  that  all  our  intel- 
lectual judgments,  impulses,  instinctive  biases,  spontaneooa,  uncon- 
sdouB  movements,  the  ten  thousand  flitting  emotions,  caprices  and 
desires  of  each  passing  hour,  may  all  be  in  the  direction  of  Thine  own 
admirable  puri^l" 

We  cannot  but  think  that  had  the  church  in  her  study  of  man  in 
his  reUgiooa  relations  followed  more  closely  the  Scriptural  analysis 
of  hie  nature,  she  would  have  escaped  certain  distorted  views,  and 
obtained  a  more  symmetrical  as  well  aa  thorough  conception  of  Uie 
doctrine  of  sanctification.  As  it  is,  she  has  Mled  in  overlooking  that 
part  of  man's  life  and  experience  which  is  by  &r  its  greater  part,  and 
which  ^ves  the  tinge  to  his  character  &r  more  than  even  his  moral 
nature.  Probably  more  men  &il  through  the  psychical  part  of  th^ 
nature  than  through  t^e  pnenmatio.  It  is  because  we  do  not  with  an 
apcetle  pray  for  the  aanctification  of  the  psyche  that  our  prayer  for 
the  sanctification  of  the  pneuma  so  often  &ils.  In  our  anxiety  to 
have  the  will  right,  we  forget  to  see  to  it  that  our  instincts  are  right. 
What  we  need  is  that  our  whole  inner  being, — ^the  psyche  not  lees 
than  the  pnenma, — should  be  completely  sanctified :  so  that,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  propoeitjon  is  sutldenly  made  to  us, — ^before  the  intel- 
lect has  time  to  reason  or  the  conscience  to  decide  or  the  will  to 
ohooee  and  determine, — the  involuntary,  instinctive  tendency  or  bias 
within  may  accept  or  reject  the  proposition,  according  as  it  is  ap- 
proved or  condemned  by  the  Divine  Judge.  What  is  needed  is  a 
sanctification  so  inclusive  that  not  only  in  timee  of  careful  meditation, 
of  active  and  sharp  reasoning,  of  vigilant  and  keen  moral  discrimi- 
nation, of  conscious  and  blissful  communion, — ^but  also  in  times  of 
sudden  unreflecting  automatic  movement, — ^in  times,  for  iostanoe, 
whan  we  are  removed  from  religious  associations,  as  in  travel, 
or  business,  or  pleasure,  or  social  intercourse,  or  revery, — all  the 
spontaneous,  involuntary,  instinctive  tendencies  and  biases  and 
desires  and  passions  of  our  nature, — all  Uie  unconsdous  formulas 
of  life, — shall  be'  in  the  direction  ■  of  whatsoever  is  pure  and 
holy  and  divine.  This  it  is  to  pray  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
psyche. 
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S.  Thirdly,  the  Apoatle  prays  for  the  completfl  sauctific&tioD  of 
the  soma. 

It  ia  Btrange,  after  all  the  light  vhich  Holy  Scriptore  has  shed  on 
the  importance  of  the  body  as  an  element  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
that  die  Christian  world  persists  to  this  day  in  practically  r^;arding 
the  body  as  being  inherently  evil  or  sinfal.  Doabtleea  the  notion 
is  a  relic  of  the  old  Zoroaatrian  doctrine  of  Dualism  which  the 
Manicheans  injected  into  Christianity,  or  rather  on  which  they  im- 
posed a  few  of  the  Christian  elemente.  It  is  amazing  tliat  a  notion 
BO  thoroughly  heathen  was  not  long  ago  nprooted  ont  cS  Christian 
theology.  Were  we  pagans,  we  mi^t  join  in  the  &mous  thanksgiving 
of  the  Egyptian  Plotinns  that  "he  was  not  tied  to  an  immortal  body," 
and,  like  him,  refuse  to  have  onr  portraits  taken  on  the  ground  that 
the  human  body  is  a  thing  too  contemptible  to  have  its  image  per- 
petuated. No  I  matter  is  not  inherently  evil  any  more  than  spirit. 
When  the  fiat  of  creation  went  forth,  and  the  universe  of  matter 
sprang  from  the  womb  of  space,  God  saw  everything  that  he  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.*  In  £act,  it  is  impossible, — Bo 
long  at  least  aa  we  are  constituted  as  we  now  are, — for  us  to  live  at 
all  without  the  help  of  the  body.  The  soma  is  the  organ  of  commu- 
nication between  the  ego  and  the  outward  world, — ^the  avenue  through 
which  we  are  fed  physically,  intellectually,  morally.  Moreover,  Holy 
Scripture  itself  solemnly  declares  that  the  body  may  be  so  purified 
and  ennobled  as  to  become  the  shrine  of  Deity  Himselt  "WhatI 
know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is 
in  yon  ?"  What  an  argument  this  Scriptural  testimony  concerning 
the  dignity  of  the  body  is  against  all  "neglecting  of  the  body," — all 
violatjona  of  the  laws  of  health, — all  sensuons  excessee  I  It  is  because 
the  body  is  not  onr  own,  but  the  shrine  of  Infinite  Purity, — the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost, — that  all  abuse  of  it  incurs  a  guilt  peculiarly  in- 
tense,— the  guilt  of  sacrilege, — the  guilt  of  profaning  God's  holy 
temple.  Finally,  the  resurrection  of  Christ, — the  first  fimit  of  them 
that  sleep, — that  is  to  say,  the  argument  and  pledge  and  emblem  of 
the  reenrrection  of  the  dead, — is  a  seal  pressed  with  God's  own  et«mp 
on  tiie  dignity  of  the  human  body.  The  future  body  may,  as  the 
apoetle  implies  in  his  great  argument  for  the  resurrection,  differ  from 
the  present  body  aa  much  as  Uie  flower  and  fruitage  differ  from  the 

■  Smi&  u  not  to  b*  oanfonndad  wiUi  on,  vliioh  in  Scriptara  bu  often  »  depriTed  meuing. 
Sail  hu  an  ethical  aanse,  which  loina  bu  noL  When  ■□  moral  qnalit;  ij  intended,  the 
antisamj  in  aun  i«  azpreaaed  bj  ^nxi  and  n^ia.-  when  a  moral  qnalit;  ia  intendsd.  th« 
antinomj'  ij  exprened  b^  n»iu  and  atfi-  The  ^oatle  does  not  pray  for  the  sanctiScalion 
of  the  wift  hot  of  the  ti^^ 
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seed  sown :  QeTerthfllees  tiiia  flowering  and  {rnitaga  will  be  in  aome 
mysteriooB  sense  identical  with  the  seed  sown, — tliis  risen,  pnemnatic 
body  identical  with  the  psychical  body  that  was  buried.  How  need- 
ful then  tliat  we  pray  for  the  oomplete  sancti£cation  of  the  body  I  Well 
too  may  the  apostle  represent  the  church  of  Qod  as  groaning  within 
themselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  the 
body : — ^not  the  redemption  from  the  body,  but  the  redemption  of  the 
body : — not  merely  the  redemption  of  the  body  from  the  bondage  of 
wearinees  and  disease  and  pain  and  deadi,  but  also  its  redemption  &om 
the  slavery  of  a  &llen  pneuma,  and  an  unsanctified  psyche.  Seeing 
then  its  present  dignity  and  sacredness  as  the  shrine  of  divinity,  and 
ita  future  resplendence  as  the  im^;e  of  Ghnst's  glorified  body,  no 
wonder  that  the  8^x)stie  prays  that  the  soma,  not  less  than  the  pneuma 
and  the  psyche,  may  be  completdy  sanctified, — cleansed  and  trans- 
figured onto  the  spotlessness  fuid  beauty  of  Christ's  heavenly  body. 

Observe  now  that  it  is  the  union  of  these  three  elements, — 
pneuma,  psyche  and  soma, — which  makes  up  that  wonderful  thii^ 
we  call  the  human  being.  It  is  not  the  soma  alone,  nor  t^e  psyche 
alone,  nor  the  pneuma  alone,  which  makes  the  man,  bat  it  is  the 
union  of  the  three.  Man  therefore  is  a  trinity  in  a  unity, — a  nnity 
in  a  trinity.  Who  can  resist  the  feeling  that  we  have  here  a  faint 
adumbration,  (and  to  that  extent  an  argument,)  of  that  most  myste- 
rious of  mysteries, — the  everlasting  and  adorable  Divine  Trinity  ? 
We  can  see,  although  we  cannot  explain  how  it  is,  that  man  is  three 
in  one,  and  one  in  three.  And  if  intellect  can  believe  that  there  is  a 
tirinity  in  the  nnity  and  a  nnity  in  the  trinity  in  the  case  of  man, 
sorely  &ith  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  the  same  may  be  true 
in  tiie  case  of  Deity.  And  yet  the  analogy  is  not  to  be  pushed  too 
for.  For  while  in  the  case  of  man  it  is  the  three  natures  which  are 
in  the  one  person,  in  the  case  of  Deity  it  is,  so  &r  as  revelation  dis- 
closes, the  three  persons  who  are  in  the  one  nature.  The  analogy 
ccmsists  in  the  numbers  and  in  their  relations  to  one  -another, — ^not  in 
the  elements  or  essences  nnmbered.  Far  safer  is  it  to  look  at  the 
uialogiee  which  finite  nature  around  us  famishes.  For  instance :  there 
is  the  relation  of  pith,  wood,  and  bark  in  a  tree ;  or  of  the  nerves, 
muscles,  and  bones  in  the  body ;  or,  better  still,  of  the  three  courts  cS. 
the  ancient  temple, — ^the  first  or  outermost  answering  to  the  soma, — 
the  second  or  inner  answering  to  the  psyche, — the  third  or  inmost 
answering  to  the  pneuma.  Indeed,  aa  that  structure  was  divinely 
designed,  and  this  too  in  an  age  of  type  and  symbol,  and  as  Jeeus 
himself  calls  his  own  body  the  temple,'  we  take  this  as  a  palmary 

>  Jolin  ii.  18-22,  c[.  Ifatt.  uvii.  51,  tnd  Heb.  z.  19, 20. 
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illuetration  of  our  theme.  It  ia  alao  very  interesting  and  inatrnetive 
to  observe  that  in  Uie  exceedingly  brief  accooats  by  the  evangelists 
of  our  Lord's  childhood  and  youtii,  Lake  comprehensively  sets  forth 
his  complete  and  symmetrical  grovth  in  the  following  pregnant 
sentence:  Jeeus  increased  ill  stature, — answering  to  soma;  and  in 
wisdom, — answering  to  psyche ;  and  in  favor  with  God, — answering 
to  pneuma.*  Observe  also  how  the  three-fold  temptation  of  our  Lord 
answered  to  these  three  elements  of  our  being.  The  soma  was  tempted 
in  the  wilderness;  tiie  pneuma  on  the  pinnacle;  the  psyche  on  the 
mountain.  This  shows  how  he  was  in  very  &ct  tempted  in  oR 
points, — comprehending  the  whole  man, — ^like  as  we  are,  though 
without  sin.  The  soma  is  the  avenue  of  the  psyche;  the  psyche  is  the 
avenne  of  the  pneuma;  the  human  pneuma  is  the  avenue  of  the 
divine.  By  the  psyche  we  know  the  ego  or  self;  by  tiie  soma  we 
know  the  finite  non-ego  or  the  creature ;  by  the  pneuma  we  know 
the  infinite  non-ego  or  the  Creator.  And  besides  these, — God,  the 
world,  and  self, — there  is  naught  else  to  know  or  be  related  to.  Aikd 
l^e  apostle  prays  for  the  sanctification  of  all  these  three  elements, — 
pneuma,  psyche,  and  soma, — not  only  in  their  totality  but  also  in  the 
integrity  of  each.* 

Alas  I  there  is  terrible  need  of  such  a  prayer :  for  this  triple  nature 
of  man  is  at  present  discordant.  Sin  has  deranged  the  equilibrim  of 
pneuma,  psyche  and  soma  that  was  in  iJie  un&llen  Adam,  so  that 
this  wonderful  trinity  in  humanity  is  no  longer  unity.  The  pneoma, 
thrown  out  of  its  true  centre  and  home  in  the  bosom  of  God,  arrays 
itself  against  the  psyche  and  the  soma.  The  soma,  enfeebled,  prosti- 
tuted, and  debased  by  the  fall,  arrays  itself  agajnst  Uie  psyche  and 
the  pneuma.  The  psyche,  spontaneously  moving  towards  evil  with  all 
the  instinctive  impulses  of  a  tainted  constitution  and  tendency,  arrays 
itself  against  the  soma  and  the  pneuma. 

The  genius  and  the  mental  instrumente 
Are  then  in  council :  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  BuSers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

And  a  mightier  than  Shakespeare,  (whether  referring  to  his  regener- 
ate or  nnregenerate  state  is  immaterial  to  the  topic  in  point,)  feehng 

I  Lake  ii.  62. 

*  Obeerre  the  apostls'i  cmfal  nn  of  UonJuit,  UAiXv*'; — the  former  TeTerring  to  nun  in 

■jntheeis  or  tba  autjre  isjictjfiiwtion  of  him  m  a  whole, — the  Utter  to  man  ia  analjEis  or  the 
entire  itanetification  of  him  is  hig  components.  He  prajB  thM  man  may  be  isDctiGod  u  ao 
integer  through  the  integral  laactiEcatioQ  of  each  of  his  parts.    Bee  EUicotl't  KolM  n  Iocs. 
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the  l&v  in  hia  members  vamng  againat  the  law  in  "ias  mind,  and 
bringing  ^lim  in  captivity  to  the  law  of  edn,  and  vrenclied  \>y  the 
awful  schism,  exclaims:  "  I  am  sold  under  sin.  For  that  which  I  do 
I  allow  not.  What  I  would  that  do  I  not.  Bat  the  evil  I  would  not 
that  I  do.     Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am!"* 

Observe  now  that  in  his  prayer  for  a  symmetrical  and  completed 
sanctification  the  apostle  prays  for  the  reconciliation  and  perpetual 
unity  of  this  discordant  trinity.  May  the  very  God  of  Peace  sanctify 
you  wholly  I  May  the  God  of  reconciliation  and  harmony  sanctify  and 
preserve  whole  and  without  blame  your  pneuma  and  psyche  and  soma. 
May  he  who  ia  our  Peace, — the  Peacemaker  not  only  between  God 
and  man,  wid  man  and  man,  hut  also  between  man  and  himself, — ^may 
the  Prince  of  Peace  give  yon  peace  by  sanctifying  you  Wholly  : — by 
sanctifying  the  whole  man,  alike  pneuma  and  psyche  and  soma: — ^by 
hushing  the  intestine  war  of  the  moral  life,  and  restoring  to  the 
human  trinity  the  Paradisal  unity!  May  he,  whose  service  was  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  do  for  you  in  respect  to  heaven  what  he  did 
hi  the  poor  demoniac  among  the  tombs  of  Oadara  in  respect  to 
earth, — restoring  to  order  his  distempered  and  firenzied  nature,  and 
bidding  him  sit  serenely  at  hi*;  own  feet,  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind.  The  apostle  prays  that  the  God  of  Peace  himself  may  sanctify 
us  whoUyand  preserve  blameless  the  entire  man; — ^the  ^wwuma,  with 
all  ita  capacities  of  conscience  and  choice  and  will  and  divine  knowl- 
edge and  fellowship : — also  the  pgyche,  with  all  its  desires,  affections, 
passions,  cognitions,  instincts,  automatic  movements: — also  the  soma, 
with  aU  its  senses,  appetites,  and  capacities  for  holy  service  and  celes- 
tial blessedness.  In  fine,  he  prays  that  all  that  which  goes  to  make 
up  man  as  HAN  may  be  completely  sanctified  and  beatified  for  the  day 
of  Jeeus  Christ. 

We  have  thns  discussed  with  a  meagreness  really  painful  a  theme 
of  gravest  importance.  There  are  many  other  passages  of  Scripture 
which  shed  light  on  our  topic,  and  on  which  we  would  gladly  com- 
ment did  our  limits  allow.'    Bowaver  erroneous  may  have  been  the 

1  ComjAre  Plato's  nobU  allegaij  of  th»  WingMi  Chuiot  ud  tlie  Unmuugealile  Steeds 
in  hii  Ftuadnu. 

'  Thou  who  delight  in  tibnlu  ■rnDgamsnta  and  bare  great  faith  in  the  law  of  aTentgea 
donbttea  wosld  have  been  better  pUued  had  ve  eoltecisd  and  dolj  catalogoed  ererj  term 
in  th*  Old  and  New  Testamenta  bearing  on.  our  topic,  WhoeveT  abonid  take  the  tronbte  of 
doing  thie  would  donbtleaa  make  a  raiaable  coatribation  to  the  ecieDce  of  Anthropology. 
Hot  wonid  we  ehrink  from  anhjecting  oar  view*  to  aach  a  teat,  mechanical  aa  it  is.  A  lia^e 
Scriptural  atatamant  however,  if  it  can  be  ahown  to  belong  to  the  ori^Dal  text,  would  be  aa 
dednve  with  na  as  a  thonund.    The  Incarnation  iUelf  ia  an  b«t  AiyVow- 
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details  of  our  ex^eas,  ve  cannot  reeisi  the  conviction  that  oar  inter- 
pretation in  ita  general  outlines  is  tme.  Of  course,  it  ia  easy  to  raise 
doubts  and  detect  inconsistences  and  ask  unanswerable  qaeetions. 
That  man  however  has  thought  hat  httle  who  does  not  in  the  investi- 
gation of  aay  topic  asaume  at  the  outset  the  existence  of  certain 
problems  forever  insoluble.  To  the  thoughtful  mao  life  itself  is  an 
everlasting  Sphinx  propounding  the  evermore  unconc^uerable  prob- 
lem of  reconciling  the  phenomenal  with  the  real.  All  we  ask  of  the 
reader  is  that  when  he  ascends  the  judgment  bench  he  will  be  truth- 
loving  and  &ir  and  brave.  What  we  have  said  in  these  p^;ee  we 
offer  as  an  essay,  not  as  a  dc^ma.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  stated 
tiie  distinction  between  psyche  and  pneuma  with  absolute  accuracy. 
All  we  ask  is  that  tlie  reader  admit  that  tlie  Scripture  makes  some 
kind  of  distinction  between  them.  The  presumption  is  tiiat  the  Scrip- 
toral  writera  use  terms  significantly;  and  therefore  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  with  him  who  denies  it.  Let  ua  take  for  a  moment  the  part 
of  those  who  affirm  that  pneuma  and  psyche  are  syuonymes,  and  see 
what  the  fruit  of  their  interpretation  is.  If  there  be  no  distinction 
between  the  psyche  and  the  pneuma,  or  if  the  distinction  be,  as  is 
often  allied,  simply  rhetorical,  then  the  sense  will  not  materially 
Buffer  if  in  any  passage  where  these  two  terms  occur  they  be  trans- 
lated by  the  same  word,  or  if  one  of  them  be  suppressed  altogether. 
For  the  purpose  of  applying  this  experimenium  eruffu,  we  will  place 
&.&  passages  inteipreted  on  the  theory  of  tautology  and  the  passages 
interpreted  on  the  theory  of  significance  in  parallel  columns. 


TluM  b«  ititj  who  wpftnte  thsmnlvef ,  ipic- 

itnil,  h>Tini  not  the  Spirit.  (Jade  19.) 
PieToiDg  to  tbe  diTJding  aauader  of  soul  and 
■odI,  or  of  spirit  sad  spirit,  and  of  ths  jointa 
ud  aurow.  (Hebrevi  iv.  12.)  The  apiritail 
mm  receivetb  not  tb«  tbinn  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ood:  for  the;  ue  faolishaass  ncto  him: 
neithsr  <ua  he  know  them  becaaM  the;  are 
■piritnally  diBceraed.  (1  Coriathiuis  ii.  14.) 
It  is  soiTD  a  aoalish  body  :  it  is  raised  a  Boal- 
ish  bod;.  Then  is  a  spiritaa!  bod;,  uid  there 
ii  a  spiritaal  bod;,  (1  Corinthiaaa  iv.  44.) 
Honbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  soulish, 
bat  that  which  is  sonlish,  and  afterward  that 
which  is  Boalish.  (1  Corintbians  it.  46.) 


These  b«  flie;  who  wparaie  tbenuelTM, 
psychical,  haTing  not  the  pneuma.  (Jude  19.) 
Piercing  to  the  di Tiding  asannder  of  pncbe 
and  pnenma.  (Hebrews-iv.  12.)  The  parchieal 
man  receiTeth  not  the  things  of  the  fneama 
of  God:— far  they  am  foali^oBsi  onto  him: 
neither  can  be  know  them,  becanee  the;  are 
nnenmaticiJl;  discerned.  (1  Corinthians  ii. 
14.)  It  is  sown  a  psTchical  body :  it  is  rsisad 
a  poenmstie  hod;.  There  is  a  psychical  bod;, 
and  there  is  b  pQenmaticbod;.  (1  Corinthians 
IV.  44.)  Howbeit  that  was  not  Gnt  which  is 
pneamatic,  but  that  which  ia  psychical,  and 
afterward  that  which  is  pneDmatic  (1  Co- 
rinthians rr.  46.) 


Will  any  one  venture  to  say  after  this  that  Holy  Scripture  makes 
no  distinction  between  pysche  and  pneuoia?  A  powerful  reason  for 
believing  that  our  exegesis  is  substantially  correct  is  this :  DifBcnlt 
Scriptural  passages  readily  open  to  the  distinction  as  to  a  key  or  due. 
That  can  hardly  bo  a  false  interpretation  which  follows  the  grain  of 
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the  text,  cleaving  it  easily  and  naturally : — -jnat  as  the  miner's  lalxir 
can  hardly  be  misdirected  vhen  he  strikes  and  follows  a  metallic  lode. 
The  presumption  is  ever  in  £iTor  of  a  simple  interpretation  as  against 
a  labored  one. 

If  then  Holy  Scriptnre  makes  a  distinction  between  psyche  and 
pneuma,  oi^ht  not  the  church,  and  the  seminary,  and  the  university 
to  acknowledge  it?  Professing  to  be  acceptors  of  an  Inspired  Phi- 
losophy, with  whom  a  delivraunce  by  Scripture  is  absolutely  deciawe,  is 
it  honest  or  seemly  to  content  ourselves  for  oor  doctrine  of  man  with 
a  partiid  and  therefore  untme  anthropology  baaed  on  the  philosophies 
of  ancient  paganism?  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  ancient  thinkers 
were  in  a  certain  sense  trichotomists.  Plato,  for  instance,  divides  tlie 
soul  into  three  parts, — the  rational,  the  irascible,  and  the  concupis- 
cible,  situated  in  the  head,  the  heart  and  tlie  stomach  respectively. 
Bat  there  is  no  intimation  that  Plato  or  any  other  pagan  thinker  was 
oonscions  of  the  existence  of  a  pneumatic  element  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  defined  it.  For  that  conception  we  are  indebted  to 
Holy  Scripture  alone ;  and  finding  it  there,  the  simple  question  is 
whether  we  will  cordially  accept  it,  and  scientifically  incorporate  it  into 
our  theology  and  metaphysics.  SoientificEilly  we  say:  for  practically, 
in  the  sphere  of  ezporience,  it  is  no  new  truth,  but  aa  old  as  the  first 
instance  of  personal  regeneration.  Wbenever  through  the  ages  there 
has  been  a  Christian,  there  has  been  the  oonscions  exercise  of  pneo- 
matic  powers :  and  the  highest  test  and  demonstration  of  a  moral 
truth  is  the  conscious  experience  of  it.  And  what  the  church  needs 
is  the  formal  recognition  in  her  theology  of  what  she  practically 
feels  in  her  experience.  And  surely  the  pneuma  is  worl^  such  a 
recognition.  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  deemed  worthy  to  be  re- 
vealed man  ought  at  least  to  deem  worthy  to  be  aooepted.  That  in 
virtue  of  which  morality  is  seen  to  differ  from  spirituality,  reason 
from  faith,  knowledge  about  Ood  firom  knowledge  of  Ood : — that  which 
tiiough  conditioned  knows  by  sense  of  kinship  the  unconditioned : — 
that  which  is  the  inbreathing  of  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  makes  man 
a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  a  Son  as  well  as  Image  of  Ood : — 
that,  in  fine,  which  separates  man  discretively  and  everlastingly  from 
the  animal  and  makes  him  to  lack  little  of  divinity : — THAT  certainly 
is  worthy  distinctest  and  most  reverent  recognition;  specially  in  these 
days  of  materialistic  philosophy,  on  the  part  of  those  who  prize  man 
above  the  brute,  immortality  above  the  grave,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Infinite  above  knowledge  of  the  finite. 

Conceiving  thus  the  inefEEkble  dignity  of  man  in  virtue  of  his  pneu- 
matic nature,  we  can  not  conclude  more  appropriately  than  in  the 
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wordfl  of  that  optileat  preacher,  Jeremy  Taylor.    Disconrmng  of  tbe 
Via  IrUeSigenUcB,  he  says: 

A  good  life  is  the  best  vb,j  to  anderstand  wiedom  and  religion,  be- 
cause, by  the  ezperieDcee  and  relisfaea  of  teiigion  there  is  conveyed  to 
them  saoh  a  Bweetneaa,  to  whioli  all  viched  men  are  strangers :  there  is 
in  the  things  of  God,  to  them  which  practise  them,  a  delicioasneaa  which 
mahee  us  love  them,  and  that  love  admits  ns  into  God's  cabinet,  and 
strangely  clarifies  the  understanding  by  the  purification  of  the  heart. 
For  when  onr  reason  is  raised  np  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  quickly 
turned  into  experience;  when  our  ^th  relies  upon  the  principles  of 
Ohrist,  it  is  changed  into  vision:  and  so  long  as  we  know  Ood  only  in 
the  ways  of  man, — by  contentious  bearing,  by  arguing  and  dispntes, — we 
see  nothing  bnt  the  shadow  of  him;  and  in  that  shadow  wa  meet  with 
many  dark  appearances,  little  certainty  and  much  conjecture:  bnt  when 
we  know  him  with  the  eyes  of  holiness,  and  the  intuition  of  gracious  ex- 
periences, with  a  qniet  spirit  and  the  peace  of  enjoyment,  then  we  shall 
hear  what  we  never  heard  and  see  what  our  eyes  never  saw ;  then  the 
mysteries  of  godliness  ahsll  he  opened  onto  oe,  and  clear  as  the  windows 
of  the  morning.  For  although  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  written  bj 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  yet  they  are  written  within  and  without :  and  besides 
the  light  that  shines  upon  the  face  of  them,  unless  there  be  a  light  shin- 
ing within  our  hearts,  unfolding  the  leaves,  interpreting  the  mysterious 
eense  of  the  Spirit, — ^to  look  for  Christ  in  the  leaves  of  the  gospel  is,  to 
look  for  the  living  amongst  the  dead.  .  .  .  Human  learning  is  admi- 
rably useful  for  the  reproof  of  hereries,  for  the  detection  of  fallacies,  for 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  for  collateral  teetimooies,  for  exterior  advan- 
tages ;  but  there  is  something  beyond  this,  that  human  learning,  without 
the  addition  of  divine,  can  never  reach.  ...  In  all  Scripture  there 
is  a  spiritual  sense,  a  spiritual  cabala,  which  as  it  tends  directly  to  holi- 
ness, so  it  is  best  and  truest  understood  by  the  sons  of  the  Spirit,  who 
love  Ood,  and  therefore  know  him.  /^>(Btft«  ixdaray  61  6iioi6Ti}Ta  j-ivmu. 
Every  thing  is  best  known  by  its  own  similitudes  and  analogies. 

Oeo.  D.  BoABOMAir. 
PmLAssLrHU,  Psrai. 
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THEEB  is  an  important  previous  qaestion,  vUcli  tmderlies  all' 
biblical  translation  and  biblical  ezegesia.  It  is  tbe  question, 
Wbat  IB  the  genuim  text  of  inspired  Scriptiird  ?  Our  miaaionarifls 
Lave  to  meet  this  question,  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  languages 
spoken  by  heathen  nationa  and  tribes.  All  who  undertake  to  revise 
and  amend  the  current  versions,  whether  in  our  own  tongue,  or  in 
any  of  the  languages  of  civilized  Europe,  or  among  the  nominally 
Christian  peoples  of  the  East,  have  to  meet  this  inquiry.  It  is  de< 
servedly  receiving  much  more  attention  in  our  day  than  ever  before, 
&om  all  learned  expositors  and  critical  students  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  commentaries  of  Alford,  Ellicott  and  Lange,  can  hardly 
be  fully  understood  and  justly  appreciated,  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  documents  from  which  the  received  text  is  to  be  amended. 
The  materials  for  making  such  an  emendation,  now  accessible  to 
Christian  scholars,  are  far  more  ample  than  at  any  former  time. 
These  materials  are  of  three  kinds :  manuscripts  of  the  original  Gtreek 
text,  the  most  ancient  versions  in  other  languages,  and  the  citations 
firom  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers. 
The  first  constitute  by  far  the  moat  important  means  of  fixing  the 
true  text.  And  since  references  to  these  ancient  documents  have 
come  to  occupy,  in  our  time,  so  prominent  a  place  in  all  critical  com- 
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meutariee,  we  liave  tiiought  that  a  general  account  of  them  would  be 
likely  to  be  both  acceptable  and  useful  to  many  readers  of  this  joumaL 

The  mannscripta  of  the  New  TeBtament  are  written  in  two  very 
different  styles.  This  is  the  most  important  distinction  betwe<en 
them.  The  most  ancient  are  written  in  capital  letters,  without  any 
diviaion  between  t^e  words,  or  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
writing,  except  at  the  end  of  sentences  or  paragiaphs.  Thus  each 
line  preaenta  the  appearance  of  but  a  single  word.  Thia  ia  the  style 
in  which  the  oldest  manascripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clasaics  are 
also  written.  It  was  the  common  way  of  writing  for  many  centuriee. 
These  are  called  undid  manuscripts.*  The  name  is  derived  &om  a 
word  which  means  the  twelfth  part  of  any  measure,  whether  of  l^igth, 
capacity,  or  weight,  and  which  is  related  to  our  words  tnc%  and  ounce. 
As  applied  to  the  capital  letters  used  in  writing,  it  would,  if  strictly 
interpreted  mean  inoA-2on^  letters;  but  it  must  not  be  interpreted  too 
literfJly,  any  more  than  our  commoner  word  capiiaXa.  The  other  and 
prevailing  style  of  writing  in  the  sacred  manuscripts  is  the  ordinary 
moning  hand,  with  separation  of  the  words,  and  regular  punctuation. 
This  is  called  cumve  writing.  The  two  classes  of  manuscripts  are 
often  designated,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  uncials  and  cursives.  The 
uncial  mode  of  writing  prevailed  until  the  tenth  century,  and  was 
kept  up  a  century  later,  in  the  case  of  copies  designed  for  public 
use  in  the  church.  The  cursive  writing  began  to  come  into  use  as 
early  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  continued  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  art  of  printing.*  Indeed  the  written  books  were  so 
much  more  elegant  than  the  printed  ones,  that  those  who  could  afford 
it  continued  to  employ  the  copyist  for  a  full  century  after  the  invention 
of  printing. 

Besides  the  descriptive  designation  of  the  several  manuscripts,  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  their  discoverer,  or  former  owner,  or  &om  the 
place  whence  they  are  known  or  supposed  to  have  been  broi^ht,  or 
from  their  present  place  in  some  public  library,  they  are  more  briefly 
designated,  for  convenience  of  reference,  by  letters  and  numbers. 
The  uncials  are  distinguished  by  the  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc;  and 
the  cursives  by  the  numbers  1, 2,  3,  etc  When  the  letters  of  the  Be* 
man  alphabet  are  exhausted,  recourse  is  had  to  those  Greek  capitals 
which  differ  in  form  &om  the  Boman,  as  r,  J,  j1,  etc    Should  the 

<  Thar«  tm  >  few  nncul  muinscripta  in  «liich  tbe  word*  *r«  MpMktcd,  but  none  earlier 
thui  the  niDtb  Mntoiy. 

■  Ho  biblical  miniucripta  -written  in  tbii  style  are  known  earlier  than  the  Itttter  half  of  the 
t«utli  oantary.  The  earlieet  ia  dated  964.  Three  otheia,  dated  napectiTelj  91S,  9M,  and  9H, 
make  ap  all  that  are  known  to  belong  to  (tut  wntarj. 
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nomber  of  andals,  in  consequence  of  new  discoreriee,  transcend  the 
limit  of  these  supplemental  letters, — and  they  have  already  very 
nearly  reached  that  limit, — ^}aY>bably  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  aa  beet 
known  to  scholars  of  different  countries,  would  be  the  next  resort. 
Indeed  the  discoTerer  of  the  moet  recent  nncial  mannscript, — most  re- 
cent in  point  of  diacovery,  though  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  in  its 
origin, — ^haa  proposed  to  designate  it  by  the  first  Hebrew  letter,  k  ; 
and  although  this  enggestiou  has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted,  his 
eminence  aa  a  biblical  scholar,  combined  with  his  rights  aa  a  diacoT- 
erer,  will  be  likely  to  secure  ultimately  its  imiTeiBid  acceptance. 

The  TtMterial  on  which  these  manuscripts  are  written  is  of  Tariooa 
kinds.  Much  the  greater  number  are  written  on  skins  or  parchment. 
This  also  varies  greatly  in  quality.  It  ia  mostly  made  from  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats,  but  the  fineet  and  most  deUcate  quality  ia  made 
from  skins  of  very  young  calvee.'  This  is  distinguished  from  die 
ooarsar  kinds  by  the  name  of  vdlunt.  We  have  some  manuscripts  of 
the  claaaica  written  on  the  E^^tian  pf^^ms :  but  none  of  the  New 
Testament.  That  material  was  superceded  by  parchment  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century.  The  earliest  biblical  manuscripta  are  written 
on  the  finest  and  most  delicate  parchment:'  in  the  later  onee,  the 
material  is  coarser  and  thicker.  Parchment  continued  to  be  com- 
monly used  in  transcribing  all  literary  works  until  the  tenth  century, 
when  a  coarse  kind  of  paper  made  iram  eoUon  came  into  general  use.  ' 
About  two  centuries  later,  this  was  supplanted  by  paper  made  from 
linen  rags.  The  former  was  never  extensively  used  in  copying  the 
Scriptnree,  About  thirty  eztaut  copies  are  written  on  this  material, 
and  somewhat  more  than  twice  that  number  on  paper  made  from 
linen.  Parchment  cfmtinued  to  be  preferred  for  sacred  writings  long 
after  paper  came  into  general  use;  and  the  latter  had  not  wholly  dis- 
placed the  former  at  the  time  the  art  of  printing  was  invited. 
Paper  was  scarcely  used  at  all  for  biblical  mannacripts  until  the  thir- 
teenth century;  and  moat  of  the  copies  now  extant,  which  are  written 
on  this  material,  belong  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centoriae.  A 
few  are  written  partly  on  parchment  and  partly  on  paper.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  cursive  copies,  containing  the  entire  Kew 
Testament,  is  written  in  a  volume  composed  of  two  leaves  of  parch- 
ment to  three  of  paper,  these  numbers  r^|;ularly  repeating  themselves 

I  A  nuniucnpt  of  the  Old  Tectameat,  diKOTired  \>j  Tischandort  at  If t  Sinki,  in  1S44,  ia 
Duda  otllieikLiia  o{  antalapea,  verr  fiae,  aad  ao  Ikrga  thkt  ona  uinulwoatd  fnmi^  oulj  two 
Wtm.    Thu  belonged  to  the  fonrth  centarjr. 

■  ^lera  ua  >  few  acnttcred  le>Tea  (J  id  tha  Britilh  HoMnm,  6  in  the  Vatican  Libnry,  and 
S  in  Vienna,)  of  •  nutniiaciipt  of  the  mtXb.  oentniy,  of  which  the  parchment  ia  ao  thin  aa  to  he 
eaailf  tniitakcn  foi  pkpTmi. 
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tbronghotit  the  whole  book.  It  vaa  written  ui  the  fourteenth  cen- 
toiy,  &nd  is  dow  ia  the  town  library  of  Leicester,  England.  It  ia 
known  as  the  Codex  Leioestrensis,*  or  69  of  the  Gospela.  Most  com- 
monly the  two  inaterialB  are  mixed  in  the  same  volume  only  when 
some  part  of  the  original  parchment  has  been  lost,  and  paper  leaves 
of  a  later  dat«  have  been  inserted  to  supply  their  place.  Many  of 
the  extant  Hebrew  manoscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  the  form 
of  oontinaouB  rolls,  the  sheets  of  parchment  being  connected  together 
at  the  edges  ,by  l^ongs  of  the  same  material  None  of  the  New 
Testament  manuscripts  are  in  this  form.  Most  are  either  folios  or 
quartos;  and  many  are  of  such  a  doubtful  size  and  form  as  to  be  dif- 
ferently classed  in  this  respect  by  different  collators:  for  there  is  no 
infallible  criterion  for  diatii^uishing  between  a  small  folio,  whose 
width  nearly  equals  its  height,  and  a  large  quarto,  whose  height  a 
little  exceeds  its  width.  There  are  some  in  the  octavo  form,  and  a 
very  few  of  sflll  more  diminutive  size.  The  text  is  generally  written 
in  three  columns,  though  there  are  examples  of  four,  of  two,  and  ev^ 
of  a  single  column  on  each  page.  One  of  these  columcs  is  sometimes 
occupied  by  a  version  in  Latin  or  some  other  language.  The  trans- 
lation is  placed  in  the  middle  when  there  are  three  columns,  aad 
usually  at  the  right  hand  when  there  are  only  two :  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  latter  class  the  translation  is  on  the  left  hand,  thus  pre- 
*  ceding  the  original;  and  in  one  codex*  it  occupies  the  ovixide  of  each 
page,  standing  at  the  left  hand  on  the  first  page,  and  at  the  ri^t 
hand  on  the  second,  at  whatever  place  the  volume  is  opened.  Jerome 
tells  us,  that  in  his  day  the  parchment  was  sometimes  tinged  with  a 
purple  dye.  A  few  manusmpts  of  this  kind  are  still  extant.  The  ink, 
too,  was  sometdmee  colored  red,  green,  blue,  or  purple.  A  few  copies 
written  with  the  brightest  red  ink  have  come  down  to  ua;'  and  this 
has  generaUy  retfuned  its  color  better  than  the  black,  which  has  often 
turned  to  a  reddish  brown,  or  almost  entirely  foded  out.*  In  one  re- 
markable instance  some  of  the  leaves  adhered  so  closely  together  Uiat 
when  they  were  separated  the  ink  entirely  disappeared  from  its 
proper  page,  and  the  manuscript  can  only  be  read,  in  such  places, 
from  the  "set  off,"  as  the  printers  call  it,  on  the  opposite  page.  In 
this  case  the  Greek  is  read  hackwarda  of  course,  and  the  labor  of  de- 


>  Tb«  woid  God«i,  plsrol  codices,  wbich  OTigiaall;  mcuit  »  tBoedtn  writing  tablet,  u  now 
commonl;  applied  to  ancieat  muascripts,  on  vhitaver  moleriil  tbsj  iaa,j  ba  writtea. 

<  Codei  Angiensii,  or  F  of  FtuVa  EpigUes,  t.  Cunbridge  muiaieript  of  the  ninUi  century. 

■  E.  3.  Codei  Buber,  or  H  of  Paul's  EpiBttei,  of  which  there  &re  two  leavea  in  the  Sritish 
Uuseum,  uid  two  mor«  in  Hunburg.    It  belongs  to  the  tenth  century. 

'  It  bu  in  some  cisea  peeled  off,  uid  in  oChen  eaten  though  the  TeUnm. 
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(sphering  it  ia  very  weariaome.  Yet  it  baa  been  bo  deciphered  in 
some  paaaagea  even  where  paj^  of  the  leaf  on  which  it  waa  originally  - 
written  have  wholly  decayed  aod  disappeared.  The  damaged  condition 
of  the  mannacript  in  the  case  referred  to  is  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
as  it  ia  one  of  the  moet  valuable  of  all  the  cuiaive  copies.'  In  the  initial 
lettera,  and  the  titlea,  ink  of  various  oolora  is  ofben  need ;  ajid  these 
letters  are  eometimes  very  elaborately  ornamented.  In  a  very  few 
manoscripta,  the  letters,  instead  of  b«ng  written  with  ink,  are 
ectamped  in  silver  or  gold.'  These  are  of  ooorse  very  mnch  de&ced 
by  time.  The  inetnunent  used  in  writing  was  usually  the  metallic 
al^lus;  but  a  few  oopies  t^pear  to  have  been  written  with  the  cala- 
moB,  or  reed  pen,  mentioned  by  John  in  his  Third  Epistle,  (v.  13.)* 

Dorii^  the  middle  ages,  when  the  writings  of  the  fetheis  and  the 
schoolmen  were  more  valued  than  those  of  iuapired  apoetles  or  pagan 
dashes,  theee  latter  were  often  erased  from  the  parohment,  (now  be- 
come scuceand  dear,)  that  it  might  be  used  agun  in  transcribing  the 
former.  This  waetefd  economy  of  the  medisevaJ  monks  has  deprived 
the  modems  of  some  precioos  maaascripts,  claaalc  and  sacred.  Copies 
thus  written  on  parchment  from  which  some  previous  writing  has 
been  erased  are  called  pa2iTnpaeH$.  A  method  has  been  discovered, 
by  the  £^plioatio]i  of  a  cert^  chemical  tincture,  of  restoring  the  orig- 
inal writing.  One  of  the  leadii^  uncial  manuacripts  belongs  to  thia 
class.  (C.)  Its  text  of  the  Scripturea  was  written  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
centoiy ;  bat  about  the  twelfth  century  thia  text  was  erased,  and  the 
works  of  Ephraem  the  Syrian  were  written  in  its  place.  The 
original  writing  haa  in  recent  times  been  made  again  legible.  In  one 
or  two  caaea  the  primitive  writii^  has  been  restored,  after  the  mann- 
script  had  been  twice  written  over  with  other  matter.  There  are 
only  eight  or  ten  palimpseata  among  the  uncials,  and  fewer  still 
among  the  cursives. 

Very  few  of  these  manuscripts,  of  either  kind,  contain,  or  ever  did 
contain,  the  entire  New  Testament.    The  usual  practice  waa,  to  write 

1  Ko.  3S  of  ths  QoipelB,  belonging  to  the  eleveDtli  oentur;.  It  ii  toand  in  tb«  Imperikl 
Idbitry  in  Fkris,  aad  oantoios  oil  tbt  New  Teetunent  exMpt  the  ApocilypH,  with  portiona  of 
tbe  Prophets. 

'  Cod«i  Cottoniuiai,  or  N  of  the  Ooipeli,  of  which  there  ua  foot  UkTei  in  the  Britieh  I£o- 
■eom,  two  in  Vienoa,  tad  (ii  ia  the  V»ticMi,  it  in  Bilrer  latt«n,  on  paiple  perchment  It 
belong  to  the  aiith  or  Hventh  ceatarr.  The  Qoapel  of  llatthew,  is  Codei  456,  is  in  latten 
.  of  gold.  So  tiao  u  No.  117  of  the  EviuigeliBtviK.  No.  105  of  tbe  Oo*pel>  bae  the  KiMne 
Cieed  ifipended,  written  in  gold  letters.  Among  the  Tenions,  <  of  the  Old  Latin,  and  a  oop; 
of  tbe  Gothic  Vacuon,  preierrad  at  Upeal,  in  Sweden,  are  written  in  letten  moMlj  of  nlTW, 
hat  parti;  of  gold  :  both  are  on  purple  Tellnm. 

'  JS,  g.  Codas  Leioeetraniia,  already  mentioned,  and  a  copj  of  the  g«q>ela  at  Lambeth  Falaaa 
(No.  1350),  written  in  the  fonrteeotb  wntai;. 
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the  four  Goapele  in  one  volume,  the  Acts  and  Epistlee  in  another. 
The  Apocalypse,  which  was  less  read  in  public  wonhip  than  the  oUier 
canonical  books,  vas  leas  frequmtly  transcribed,  and  is  therefore  most 
coDunonly  foand  by  itself,  and  aometimeB  is  bound  up  in  volmnes  con- 
taining very  miscellaneoos  matter.'  The  Catholic  IlpiBtJee  are  very 
seldom  separated  from  the  Acts;  bat  t^e  Epistles  of  Paul  are  often 
found  by  themselves.  All  the  Epistles,  C^&olio  and  Faoline,  are 
found  separate  firom  the  Acts  in  only  a  single  ocsfj,  belonging  to  the 
foorteenth  centnry,  and  deposited  in  t^e  library  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  at  Cairo.  The  order  of  the  several  books  in  the  different 
manuscripts  commonly  varies  from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
our  English  Testaments  in  only  one  particular ;  the  Catholic  Epistles  are 
usually  placed  immediately  after  the  Acta,  before  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
Particular  copies,  however,  present  variations,  even  in  the  order  of  the 
four  Qospels.  The  four  principal  unicals,  k,  A,  B,  C,  all  have  the  Qoa- 
pels  in  the  usual  order,  and  all  place  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  im- 
mediately after  2d  Thessalonians,  before  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  In 
Codex  K,  the  Paoline  Epistles  precede  the  Acts.*  In'  the  copies  con- 
taining the  Old  Latin  version,  the  order  of  die  Qospels  is  Matthew, 
John,  Mark,  Luke.  This  arrangement  was  probably  designed  to 
represent  the  apostolic  rank  of  the  several  authors:  bat  it  never 
obtained  among  the  Greeks;  and  Jerome  changed  it,  in  conformity 
with  the  Oreek  arrangement  which  now  prevails.  The  order  was  first 
settled  by  the  Council  of  Cartilage,  A.  D.  397,  as  it  now  stands,  except 
that  James  was  placed  after  Peter  and  John,  immediately  before 
Jude.'  For  convenience  of  critical  reference,  the  epistles  of  Paul  are 
reckoned  and  numbered  by  themselves.  Besides  these  fonr  parts  into 
which  the  New  Testament  manuscripts  are  divided  for  critical  pnr- 

^  E.g.  B  of  the  A.'poctljpta  a  in  thg  aame  Tolnma,  ud  bj  tbs  Bamahsiid,  vith  the  homiliM 
of  Basil  and  QregoT7  otTHjaa.  Codsi  13  coataiDS,  besides  a  commentary  on  tlie  teit,Tam«* 
poiUoni  of  the  Septnagint.     Codei  50  baa  aba  a  nill«itiDa  of  lives  of  the  Saiots. 

■  Bo  alw  in  Codd.  Lelceatranaia— 69  of  Qoepeli,  Falin— 90  of  Ooepela,  UontfortiaDus— SI  of 
Gospels,  and  one  other  US.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Canonicd  31).  (For  thi  aake  of  brevity, 
«e  shall  freely  use  thronghont  the  following  pages  tlie  letter  ttS.  and  MSS.,  instead  of  the 
fntly  written  worde  manaieript  and  mannacripta. 

■  Codei  Beia,  or  U  o[  the  Goapals  and  Acta,  arranges  the  Gk»pels  thai:— Vattbew,  John, 
Lulce,Uark.  In  Codei  Monu:flaoia,orX, the  order  is,  John,  Lake.Hatthew,  Hark.  In  Cnreton'i 
Syriae  Version,  Uatthew,  Hark,  John,  Lnke.  One  VS.  of  the  Bfteenth  centnry,  209  of  the 
Ooepela,  haa  thia  peculiar  order  :  Acta,  Cathalio  Epistles,  Paul's  Epiitlea,  Qoopele,  Apocalypse. 
Hie  Codex  BasileuBis— No.  4  of  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  a  H8.  in  Lambeth  Palace  {11S2],  havs  . 
the  Panline  Epistles  immediately  afler  tlie  Aols,  and  before  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  in  oar 
Bibles.  Out  of  25  catalogues,  in  Mr.  Weitcott's  History  of  the  Canon,  ranging  from  about  A.D. 
ITO  to  A.  D.  636,  T  give  the  first  place  after  Acl«  to  the  Catholic  E[^tles,  and  18  to  the  Fanline. 
The  Catalogae  of  RufBnus,  about  A.  O.  UO,  place*  tlia  CaUiolio  Epiitlei  in  the  ibllowing 
orders — Fcter,  James,  Jude,  John. 
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poaea,  ibers  is  also  a  separate  olass  of  MSS.  called  Lectionaries. 
These  are  the  Service-Books,  or  Reading  Lessons  of  tlie  Greek 
Church,  in  which  the  portions  of  the  Scripture  appointed  to  be  read 
tliroughoat  ihe  year  are  arranged  in  chronological  or  ecclesiastical 
order,  without  regard  to  their  places  in  the  sacred  volume.  These 
teesons  are  not  oidy  for  the  Sabbaths,  festivals,  and  nomeroos  saints'- 
dsys,  bat  every  day  in  the  year  has  its  a{>pr(^riate  Scripture  lesson, — 
its  two  Scripture  lessons,  in  foct,  one  from  the  Qospels,  and  the  other 
from  tiie  Acts  or  Epistles.  These  are  usually  fbond  in  separate  vol- 
umes, forming  two  distinct  kinds  of  Lectionaries,  those  containing 
selections  from  the  Qospels  being  known  1^  the  name  of  Evangelis- 
taria,  and  those  containing  portions  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  being 
designated  by  the  compoeite  name  of  Fraxiqwetoloa.  Thus  we  have 
at  last  six  different  dassee  of  manoscripts  of  the  Kew  Testament. 
These  Lectionaries,  whether  uncial  or  cursive,  are  all  alike  designated 
hj  numbers.  The  EvangeUstaria  are  more  than  three  times  as 
Numerous  as  the  other  class. 

The  number  of  extant  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  is  estimated  at 
about  two  thousand.  Yet  this  general  statement  would  be  likely  to 
mislead  the  reader,  if  it  were  not  qualified  by  explanations.  The 
number  of  MSS.  of  the  eniire  Kew  Testament  is  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  this  large  aggregate.  There  are  not  quite  thirty,  which 
can  be  said,  even  in  a  loose  and  gmieral  sense,  to  contain  the  whole 
New  Testament;  and  lees  than  twenty-five  which  are  without  any 
gape  or  omissions.  In  fsuit,  there  is  only  one  nncial  manuscript  which 
is  absolutely  entire.  And  of  the  score  and  more  of  cursives  reputed 
to  contain  tiie  whole,  several  have  hardly  been  collated  with  sufficient 
thoroT^hneas  to  assure  us  that  there  may  not  be  a  leaf  or  two  want- 
ing. The  copies  containing  the  Ghepels  are  much  more  numeroos 
than  those  containing  the  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  amount  to  about  six  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of  which  thirty^ 
four  are  uncials.  If  all  the  fragments,  some  of  them  amounting  to  no 
more  than  a  few  verses,  wra«  included,  and  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  Evangelistaria  (fifty-eight  undal  and  about  one  huodrod  and 
eighty  cursive)  were  added,  the  total  number  of  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
would  amount  to  nearly  one  thousand,  or  about  one-half  of  the  whole. 
But  of  the  uncial  copies,  only  five  contain  the  entire  toxt  of  the  four 
Gospels.  These  are  r,  K,  M,  S,  and  U.  Aboot  twice  that  number 
contain  ttie  greater  part  of  the  Gospels.  Of  the  cnrsivee,  nearly  four 
hundred  are  registered  as  contfuning  the  four  Gospels ;  bat  a  thorough 
examination  would  very  likely  show  Uiftt  not  more  than  two-thirds,  or 
at  most  three-fourths,  of  this  number,  are  without  some  defects.    The 
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MSS.  containing  the  Acta  and  Catliolic  Epistles  are  aboat  two  hundred 
and  forty  in  number,  of  vhich  fifteen  are  ondaL  The  copiea  of  Faul'B 
Epifltles  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred,  oi  irhich  fbarteen  are 
undala.  The  MSS.  of  the  Apocalypee  are  only  one  hundred  and  six, 
and  of  these  but  four  are  undaL  If  to  the  aum  of  the  for^^ing  num- 
bers three  hundred  and  ten  be  added  for  the  Lectionariee  (sixty-five 
uncial  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  cursive),  the  total  number  'will 
fall  a  little  short  of  sixteen  hundred,  of  whidi  about  one  boodred 
and  twenty-five  are  undaL  The  remaining  four  hundred  required  to 
make  up  the  number  two  thousand  must  be  supplied,  partly  &om 
short  fragments  not  Indaded  in  any  cS  the  above  classes,  but  princi- 
pally fipom  MSS.  known  to  exist,  but  not  yet  regularly  registered  in 
any  catalt^ae,  and  estimated  therefore  by  probable  conjecture. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  separate  MS.  vohemea 
coincide  with  the  above  dasBification  and  enumeration.  The  num- 
ber of  such  separate  volumes  probably  does  not  exceed  twelve  hun- 
dred, iudnding  the  Ledaonaries.  If  these  last  should  be  deducted, 
hardly  nine  hundred  would  remain.  It  will  be  perceived,  from 
the  mode  of  redconing  in  the  above  enumeration,  that  a  MS.  which 
contains  the  whole  New  Testament,  or  a  large  portion  of  aU  the  books, 
will  be  counted  as  four:  one  for  the  Qospels,  one  for  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  one  for  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  one  for  the  Apoca- 
lypse. There  are  but  few,  it  is  true,  whidi  contain  all  these  four 
parts  of  the  New  Testament;  but  there  are  many  which  contain 
greater  or  leas  portions  of  two  or  three  of  these  parts,  and  which  are 
therefore  reckoned  twice  or  thrice  in  oar  enumeration.  In  a  few 
instances  also  Lectionaries  are  induded  in  Uie  same  volume  with  the 
Gospels,  or  other  parts  of  the  New  Teetam^it.'  This  may  seem 
an  awkward  and  confosing  way  of  numbering  these  sacred  docu- 
ments; but  it  has  become  too  fimly  established  to  be  easily  changed; 
and  there  are  some  very  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  continued. 
The  great  inequality  in  the  number  of  copies  of  difierent  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  makes  it  desirable  that  there  ehoold  be  a  separate 
notation  of  each  part.  Thus  No.  462  of  the  Gospels  contains  the 
whde  New  Testament.  But  there  would  hardly  be  a  propriety  in 
calling  it  by  that  number  in  the  Acts,  or  in  Paul's  Epistles,  or  in  the 
Apocalypse,  when  there  are  not  any  thing  near  so  many  copies  of 
either  of  these  parts  of  Scripture  as  that  number  indicatee.  Accord- 
ingly this  one  volume  is  numbered  462  for  the  Gospels,  187  for  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  23S  for  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  86  f<Hr 

I  321  of  the  GcoptU  alao  eoDtuu  u  ETUg«luUiiiun  (9T],  tai  ft  Fruapoatoloi. 
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the  Apocalypse.  Another  reason  for  this  aepanite  notation  of  di£Fer- 
fflit  ports  of  the  Bame  volume  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  different 
parte  of  the  same  volume  are  not  always  of  the  same  date,  or  of  equal 
value  in  criticism.  Thera  are  M8.  volumes  in  whidi  the  Gospels  are 
from  a  different  hand,  and  of  an  older  and  purer  text,  than  the  other 
parte  of  the  New  Testament  contained  in  the  same  volume,  and  vice 
versa.  And  there  are  even  a  few  cases  in  which  one  part  of  a  volume 
is  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  another  part  in  cursive, — these  two 
portions  differing  greatly  in  antiquity  and  valua  A  few  additional 
examples  will  perhaps  serve  to  make  this  whole  system  of  notation 
more  easily  and  completely  understood.  The  uncial  MSS.  m,  A,  and 
G,  each  of  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
p(»rtionB  of  all  the  four  parte  into  which  it  is  divided,  bear  the  same 
designation  throughout.  But  Cod^E  B  c^  the  Qoepels,  Acte  and  Epis- 
tles does  not  contain  the  Apocalypse.  There  is  a  separate  uncial 
copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  designated  by  that  letter,  and  which 
does  not  contain  any  other  part  of  Scripture.  There  are  likewise  two 
Bs,  one  for  the  Qc»pels  and  Acte,  and  one  for  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  first  is  in  Cambridge,  England,  and  the  second  in  Paris.  And 
there  are  three  Es,  belonging  to  different  centuriee,  and  deposited  in 
different  libraries.  E  of  the  Gospels  is  in  Basle,  and  belongs  to  the 
eighlii  century;  E  of  the  Acte  is  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  be- 
longs to  the  sixth  century;  E  of  Paul  is  at  St.  Petersbui^,  and  belongs 
to  ^e  tenth  century.  ^Diere  is  no  E  for  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  they 
are  not  included  in  the  volume  which  contains  E  of  the  Acts,  80 
likewise  of  the  cursives.  No.  1  of  the  Ooapels  is  also  No.  1  in  the 
Acte  and  Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  But  it  doee 
not  contain  the  Apocalypse:  hence  Na  1  of  the  Apocalypse  is  an  en- 
tirely different  MS.  It  is  in  fact  now  known  only  as  a  MS.  used  by 
Erasmus  in  preparing  his  printed  edition.  It  is  lost  to  view,  at  least, 
and  has  probably  perished.  No.  10  of  the  Gospels  contains  no  other 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  No.  10  of  the  Acte  and  CathoUc  Epis- 
tles  is  part  of  a  volume  which  contains  also  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
the  Apocalypse;  but  it  is  numbered  for  the  former  12,  and  for  the 
latter  2.  No.  10  of  Paul's  EpisUea  is  the  same  MS.  which  is  num- 
bered 8  for  the  Acte.  And  No.  10  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  same 
codex  which  is  numbered  60  in  the  Ghspels. 

Nmther  must  it  be  supposed  that  each  MS.  is  complete  in  those 
parte  which  it  is  said  in  a  general  way  to  oontain.  This  is  very  &r 
from  being  true.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  only  a  few  copies 
are  complete  in  all  parte  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  of  the  uncial 
copies  only  five  are  complete  even  in  the  Gtospela.    Th^re  are  about 
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forty  cursive  M3S.  wbiclt  contaia  all  but  the  Apocalyiae.  One  oon- 
tains  all  except  faul'e  Epistlee;  two  contain  only  the  Gospels  and 
Apocalypse.  Of  about  four  baodred  and  twenty-five  which  contain 
only  the  Crospela,  three  omit  John,  two  omit  Mark,  nine  omit  Luke 
and  John,  eight  omit  Matthew  and  Mark,  four  omit  Mark  and  Luke, 
two  omit  Matthew  and  John,  one  omits  Mark  and  John;  thirteen 
contain  only  John,  eleven  only  Matthew,  nine  only  Luke,  and  three 
only  Mark ;  while  eighteen  contain  only  fragments  of  one  or  more  of 
the  Evangelists.  Of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  which  contain 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
contain  also  the  Epiatlee  of  Paul,  and  more  than  thirty  of  those  contun 
the  Apocalypse  as  well.  Of  nearly  three  hundred  which  contain  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  all  but  sixty  or  seventy  contain  with  tbem  some 
other  portion  of  the  Kew  Testament.  And  of  the  one  hundred  and 
siz  containing  the  Apocalypse,  only  about  thirty  contain  this  book 
alone. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  some  of  the  New  Testament  MSS. 
contain  greater  or  less  portions  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament Of  the  uncials,  A  and  B  contain  nearly  the  whole,  n  nearly 
one-half,  and  C  and  F  smaller  portions.^  Two  or  three  of  the  cursives 
contain  the  entire  Old  Testament,  and  six  or  seven  contain  portions  of 
the  Psalms  and  Prophets. 

In  the  third  century,  the  Gospels  were  divided  into  two  kinds  of 
sections,  the  longer,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  in  number,  called 
Titles,  and  the  shorter,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  and  £fly-five, 
called  Chapters.  These  last  are  commonly  called,  from  the  name  of 
their  reputed  author,  the  Ammonian  Sections.  Euseblus  adopted  these 
divisions  as  the  basis  of  those  tables  whidi  are  known  as  the  many  Euse- 
bian  Cfuiona.  These  Canons  consisted  of  ten  tables  of  references  to  as 
difierent  classes  of  parallel  passages.  The  first  Canon  contains  refer- 
ences to  seventy-one  chapters  contained  in  all  the  four  Gospels;  the 
second  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  chapters  contained  in  the  first 
three  Gospels;  and  so.  on.  Opposite  the  numbers,  in  each  table, 
were  placed  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  Ammonian  Sections  in 
each  of  the  Gospels  containing  sncb  a  section.  Near  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century,  Euthalias,  an  Egyptian  deacon,  divided  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles  into  sections,  corresponding  with  a  division  whidi 
he  found  already  existing  in  Paul's  Epistles.  These,  called  the  Eutha- 
han  Sections,  are  two  hundred  and  nineteen  in  number.    About  the 

'  Professor  Tisoheadorf  hupnbliihed  within  ths  preaent  yau  ui  appendix  tocodioas  R, 
A,  uid  B,  cantainiag  two  newl;  discoT«rad  pagM  of  ths  first,  bUtbii  of  the  eecond,  and  tven^ 
oftliattuTd. 
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same  time,  Andreas  of  Cappadocia,  made  a  tvo-fbld  diviBioQ  of  the 
Apocalypse  into  twenty-foar  )»ooka  {i<*r<")»  ^^^  Boventy-two  chapters. 
Thus  the  whole  New  Teatament  waa  divided  into  sections,  and  thia 
division  was  two-fold  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse.  In  many 
of  the  MSS.  the  text  is  separated  into  paragraphs,  corresponding 
to  the  above  titles,  chapters  and  sections.  In  others,  the  numbers  of 
these  are  noted  in  the  margin,  usually  by  a  later  hand,  and  frequentiy 
in  colored  ink.  In  some  cases,  a  table  of  the  tities  is  prefixed  to  each 
Gospel,  besides  the  notation  in  the  margin.  Some  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
have  a  division  into  pan^raphs  differing  from  the  above. 

The  only  punctnation  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  waa  the  Greek 
colon,  consisting  of  a  single  point,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  letters.  But  lat«r  hands  have  added  a  complete  punctuation,  as 
well  as  accents  and  aspirates.  Almost  all  tlie  MSS.  exhibit  more  or 
less  corrections  (?)  by  later  hands;  and  in  some  instances  two  or 
even  three  different  sets  of  corrections,  by  successive  bands.  These 
can  be  distinguished  by  an  expo-ienced  critic,  and  their  several  dates 
approximately  determined,  by  the  color  or  quality  of  the  ink,  the 
shape  of  the  letters,  and  other  marks.  In  most  of  these  casee,  the 
original  writing  is  not  so  erased  or  blotted  but  that  it  is  still  legible : 
80  that  we  often  have  two,  and  sometimes  three,  differeat  readings  in 
a  particular  passage  in  the  same  MS.  If,  for  example,  codex  D  ex- 
hibits in  a  passage,  besides  the  original  writing,  still  legible,  two  suc- 
cessive alterations,  the  first  or  original  reading  is  said  to  be  the  read- 
ing of  D',  and  the  otiiers  of  D*,  D*,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  written.  The  MSS.  difier  very  much  in 
respect  to  the  frequency  of  these  later  corrections.  Sometimes  the 
faded  writing  has  been  niOTely  retouched  by  a  later  hand,  without 
any  change  in  the  text,  and  sometimes  an  asterisk  (*),  or  an  obelUk 
(t),  is  placed  opposite  a  particular  passage,  or  adjacent  to  a  particular 
word,  to  indicate  a  doubt  aa  to  its  genuinenees. 

The  age  of  these  MSS.  can  usually  be  determined  within  about  half 
a  century.  Very  few  of  them  are  dated,  and  when  they  bear  dates 
we  cannot  always  be  sure  of  the  correctness  of  such  inscriptions :  for 
they  were  frequently  added  by  a  later  hand  than  that  of  the  original 
scribe,  and  not  always  by  persons  who  were  well-informed.  But  from 
tte  character  in  which  they  are  written,  the  form  of  the  letters,  the 
nature  and  qilality  of  the  material  on  which  they  are  written,  their 
division  into  sections,  and  their  punctuation,  those  who  have  made 
the  subject  a  special  study  can  hardly  err  widely  in  estimating  their 
antiquity.  None  of  the  uncials  are  more  recent  than  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.    Four  or  five  of  the  cursives  may  possibly  be  as  an- 
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ciect  as  the  ninth  centiuy,  and  fifty  or  sixty  as  old  as  the  tenth.  Of 
the  uncials,  not  more  than  eiz  or  seren  are  earlier  than  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  seventh  and  tenth  centuries  each  claim  about  haJf-a-dozen, 
the  sixth  and  eighth  each  about  twice  that  number,  and  the  ninth 
fifteen  or  twenty.  Of  the  corsives,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  are  assigned  to  the  eleventh  oentury,  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
to  the  twelfth,  about  two  hundred  to  the  thirteenth,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  "the  fourteenth,  ono  hundred  and  fifteen  to  the  fifteenth, 
sixty-five  to  the  sixteenth,  and  one  to  the  seventeenth.  This  leaves 
seventy  (»r  mghty  whose  age  is  uncertain,  or  rather  which  have  not 
yet  been  examined  with  snfBcieni  care  tojostifyUie  assigning  of  them 
to  any  particolar  ccaitury.  The  above  statements  do  not  include  the 
Lectionaries.  Of  these  last,  folly  half  <^  the  sixty-five  unicals  belong 
to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  while  only  one  each  is  assigned  to 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth;  and  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
cursives,  nearly  two  hundred  bel(Hig  between  the  eleventh  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  thirteenth  claiming  the  highest  number,  while 
only  four  are  as  early  as  the  tenth,  and  two  are  ,as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth. 

As  to  the  local  distribation  of  these  precious  documents,  they  have 
been  flowing  into  Europe  from  the  various  parts  of  the  East  ever 
since  the  revival  of  letters;  and  now  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
gathered  into  the  public  litaaries  of  the  prindpal  capitaJs.  Scrivener 
gives  a  catalc^e  ttf  eleven  hundred  and  seventy  separate  MS3.,  of 
which  the  place  of  about  forty  is  now  unknown.  About  one  hundred 
are  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  principally  in  Palestine  wd  I^ypt ;  and 
all  the  rest,  more  than  one  tiiousand  in  number,  are  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  Italy  has  three  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which 
more  than  half  are  in  Borne,  and  more  than  one  hundred  in  the 
Vatican  Library.'  Nearly  fifty  are  in  Florence,  about  the  same 
number  are  in  Venice,  and  about  twenty  are  in  Turin,  Of  tie  scat- 
tered remnant,  Naples  has  nine,  Modena  six,  Messina  two,  and 
Bolc^na,  Farma,  Palermo,  and  Syracuse  one  each.  England  has  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  are  more  widely  distributed  than  ihoee  of 
any  other  country.  More  than^one  hundred  are  in  Oxford  (about 
sixty  in  the  Bodleian  Library),  seventy-five  belong  to  tie  British 
Museum  in  London,  twenty-four  are  in  the  archiepiscopal  hbrary  at 

1  The  collution  of  MBS.  ia  th*  Tatitxn  ii  tli>  moit  Tilnilila  in  the  world.    It  tunoants  to 

ebont  twentf-fanr  thausand.  Tli*  Britlah  Uuuum  tan  forty  thoiuand,  Knd  tbe  ImptruJ 
Library  in  Parii  one  hnnditd  and  tvcaty-flve  thooaand;  but  neither  collection  can  compart 
with  the  Vatican  in  rs>p«ct  to  the  antiqnitj,  tlia  raiitj.  and  the  prtcknmeM  of  it*  H^' 
Tolumei. 
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Lambetli  Palace,  nineteen  in  tho  diSereat  librariee  connected  with 
the  nnirersitieB  and  coUegee  at  Cambridge,  BerenteeQ  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  Hod.  Robert  Gurzon  of  Farham  Park,  in  Snssex,  and  the 
reet  are  distributed  between  five  or  six  difEarent  places.  If  we  add 
seven  for  ScoHand  (six  in  Glasgow  and  one  in  Ediuburgb),  and  three 
for  Ireland  (all  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin),  the  total 
number  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  two  hundred  and  sixty. 
France  has  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  of  whidi  all  but  ten  are  in 
the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris,  which  has  more  than  twice  as  lai^  a 
coUectioD  <A  printed  books  and  pamphlets  (one  million  four  hundred 
thousand),  and  more  than  thrice  as  many  manuscripta,  as  any  othnr 
library  in  the  world.  Germany  has  ninety,  divided  between  the  dtws 
of  Vienna  (twenfy-eight),  Munich  (twenty-seven),  Hamburgh  (six), 
Dresden  (five),  'Wdfenbattel  (five),  Berlin  (three),  Gottingen  (two), 
Feeth  (two),  Treves  (two),  and  balf-a-dosen  other  dtiee  which  have  one 
each.  BnsBia  has  seventy>three,  of  which  AEoeoow  has  about  fiffy, 
and  St.  Feteisburg  all  the  rest,  except  one  at  Odessa.  Spain  has 
nineteen,  all  except  one  in  the  Lbraiy  of  the  Escurial  Falace  at 
Madrid.  The  sohtary  one  is  at  Toledo.  Switaerland  has  fourteen, 
eight  in  Basle,  three  in  St.  Gall,  two  in  Q^ieva,  and  one  in  Znridi. 
Holland  has  six,  five  at  Leyden,  and  one  at  Utrecht.  Domiark  has 
three,  all  at  Copenhagen.    Sweden  has  one  at  UpeaL 

Of  the  five  great  uncialB,  whidi  fin*  antiqoi^  and  value  take  prece- 
dence of  all  otiiera,  England  has  two,  A  in  tte  British  Museum,  and 
D  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge;  the  Lnperisl  Library  in 
Paris  has  C,  the  Vatican  at  Borne  B,  and  the  In:q>erial  Library  at  BL 
Pete]:sburg  k.  The  five  eoitvpUU  uncial  oc^ies  are  divided  between 
St.  Petershu:^  (»),  IWis  (K,  M),  Borne  (S),  and  Venice  (U).  Of 
twenty-four  cnrsivee  which  contain  the  whole  di  the  New  Testament, 
ten  are  in  Italy,  five  in  Great  Britain,  fonr  in  France,  three  in  Qer- 
many,  one  in  Bnssis,  and  one  in  Palestine. 

Comparatively  few  of  these  M8S.  have  ever  been  printed.  Flvt 
Tischendorf,  of  Leipsic,  has  done  more  than  all  biblical  scholan  had 
done  before,  in  multiplying  by  the  press  copies  of  the  most  valuable  of 
them.  Before  the  disoovery  of  the  MB.  which  iias  made  his  name  so 
illustrious,  he  had  edited  no  lees  than  ten  folio  volumes  of  biblical 
M8S.  at  least  one  thousand  years  old;  and  he  has  added  half  as 
many  more  since  that  time.  It  is  a  work  of  so  much  labor  to  edit 
these  documents  aocnrately,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  so  limited, 
that  only  a  very  small  potion  of  them  will  ever  become  generally 
aviulable  to  scholars,  unless  they  are  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
governments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 
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These  New  Testament  MS8.  differ  of  oonrae  very  much  in  value. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  ccTt^i^t^  and  eompl^enegs  are  tlie  two 
most  important  qaalitiee.  But  this  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  with- 
out some  quaUfications.  Some  very  ancient  M8S.  are  very  carelessly 
written,  while  some  more  recent  ones  bear  the  marks  of  great  pains- 
taking and  accural^.  The  more  recent  one  may  sometimes  be  a  very 
exact  oopy  of  an  ancient  and  uncommonly  correct  text.  Thos,  while 
the  oncial  MSS.  as  a  whole,  on  account  of  their  antiqoi^,  are  much 
superior  in  authority  to  any  equal  number  of  later  cureives,  there  are 
particular  carsiveB  which  are  entitled  to  nearly  as  much  reepect  as 
the  oldest  unicals,  and  have  much  more  weight  with  biblical  scholars 
than  the  majcnrity  of  uncials.  The  MS.  which  is  numbered  33  in  the 
Chiapela  (13  in  the  Acta,  and  17  in  Paul's  Epistles),  belongs  to  the 
twelfth  century;  hut  iia  testimony  in  detennining  the  true  text 
of  the  New  Testament  is  considered  more  trustworthy  than  that 
of  any  nndal  manuscript  after  the  fourth  century,  and  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  most  ancient  uncials.  This  MS.  is  called  by  Eich- 
h<H^  "  the  qneen  of  the  cursives."  Certain  very  ancient  MSS.  have 
also  characteriatic  &nlts,  which  diminish  the  value  of  their  testi- 
mony in  certtun  directions.  Thus  Codex  B,  which  is  the  most  ancient, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  of  all  known  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
remarkable  for  ite  omissions,  or  brief  readings,  so  that  it  has  be^ 
called  an  abbreviated  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  Codex  D,  which 
belongs  to  the  sixth  century,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  its  peculiar  readings,  or  in  other  words  for  its  numerous  di^ences 
from  the  common  reading  of  anoient  MSS.  In  consequence  of  these 
-peculiarities,  an  omission,  or  abbreviated  reading  in  B,  and  a  strange 
.or  unusual  reading  in  D,  would  be  entitled  to  little  consideralaon.  It 
sometimes  he^pens,  also,  that  a  manuscript  which  contains  only  a 
small  part  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
have  great  weight  in  determining  the  true  text  for  that  part  which  it 
covers.  Thus  the  Codei  Zacynthius,  designated  by  the  Greek  letter 
£,  though  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  containing  only  a 
part  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  is  reckoned  among  the  moat  valuable,  after 
the  &w  primary  uncials.  Even  such  frsf^entary  MSS.  as  Q  of  the 
Gospels,  whidi  contains  but  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  v^nea  from 
Luke  and  John,  and  J  and  N  of  the  Gospels,  the  first  containing  only 
thirty-five  verses  from  Matthew  and  John,  and  the  second  only 
twenty  verses  firom  Luke,  are  very  precious  to  biblical  scholars. 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  as  to  the  relative  value  of  difi'ffl^nt 
MSS.  in  determining  the  true  text  of  the  inspired  word,  it  is  implied, 
that  the  several  MSS.  often  disagree  in  their  reading  of  particular 
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pasB^es.  Thia  opens  the  subject  of  various  readings,  as  Hacb  differ- 
encee  are  technically  called, — a  subject  too  large  to  be  discussed, 
except  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  in  an  article  like  the  preeeni,  and 
yet  too  important  to  be  passed  aver  vithout  some  notice.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  main  &ctB  is  all  that  oof  limits  will  allow.  It  is  true 
that  the  M3S.  vary  in  a  multitude  of  placee.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, in  docnmentB  of  such  extent,  so  often  copied,  unices  the  traua- 
cribers  had  been  preserved  from  mistakes  by  a  superhuman  gnardian- 
ship.  In  a  very  few  instances,  the  text  may  have  be6n  willfully  cor- 
rupted, in  order  to  strengthen  the  evidence  in  favor  of  some  particular 
doctrine.  In  many  more  it  was  doubtless  altered  in  order  to  make 
what  tiie  transcriber  honeatiy  beUeved  to  be  a  correction  in  the  text 
from  which  he  was  copying.  Sometimes,  probably,  the  copyist  mis- 
took the  sound  of  a  word,  as  it  was  pronounced  by  the  reader  at 
whose  dictation  he  was  writing.  But  the  great  majority  of  variations, 
which  are  any  thing  more  than  mere  differences  of  usage  or  of  taste 
in  matters  of  orthography,  no  doubt  arose  from  negligence,  or  rather 
from  that  remisaion  of  the  closest  attention  and  the  strictest  care, 
which  are  almost  inevitable  in  a  work  of  so  great  extent  and  so 
&tiguing  a  nature. 

The  entire  number  of  variations,  great  and  small,  in  all  the  extant 
M83.  of  the  New  Testament,  cannot  of  course  be  stated  witii  absolute 
exactness.  A  liberal  estimate  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  the  time  of  Mill,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  New  Testament  critics,  it  was  estimated  at  thirty  thou- 
sand. In  view  of  the  vast  addition  to  our  material  which  has  been 
made  since  that  time,  the  number  caa  hardly  be  less  than  fourfold  what 
it  was  then.  This  would  amount  to  an  average  of  something  more  than 
fifteen  variations  hr  every  verse  of  the  New  Testament.  Such  a  Btat»> 
ment  may  at  first  seem  startling.  But  like  many  other  Htartiing  appear- 
ances, when  it  is  closely  confronted,  and  carefully  scrutinized,  it  loses 
itH  terrific  character.  When  the  ncUure  of  these  variations  comes  to 
be  known,  the  number  of  them  ceases  to  affright  us.  The  great  mass 
of  them  are  very  trivial,  such  as  slight  differences  in  the  spelling  of  a 
word,  epedally  of  a  proper  name,'  a  different  arrangement  of  the  same 

'  Id  ths  TatioaD  US.  the  verb  tfiCnu'  is  klirftji  qMlW  witli  a  d^hthoDg  in  the  Snt  erllkbU, 
thm,  mp^mr.  Thig  word  ocean  in  the  New  Testament  more  tlisn  one  bandied  tJmee.  Tlw 
name  oT  David,  which  occnn  about  ni^  times,  is  spelled  at  least  in  Jour  diflarent  «a^  in  dif- 
ferent USS.,  and  in  difTerent  part)  of  Uis  same  U3.  The  naoo  of  John,  which  oocnrs  moM 
than  one  handrod  and  Uiir^  limes,  is  sometimes  spelled  with  one  ■>,  and  aomekimM  with  two. 
The  faihion  in  orthogrqiby  was  diAtent  in  diletent  timai  and  plMM,  jott  h  the  fuhion  in 
pmameialion  a  in  oni  own  langnaga. 
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TTordfi,  the  insertioQ  or  omiasioD  of  the  dafinite  article,  or  of  scmie  one 
of  the  small  purtidee  with  whidi  the  (3reek  l&ngaage  abounds,  the 
interchasge  of  woi^  which  are  nearly  eirnonTmoos,  a  alight  change 
in  the  mood  or  tenae  of  a  verb,  or  ^e  case  of  a  noon,  the  more  or  lees 
fall  way  of  writing  the  names  of  our  Lord,  and  other  Tariati<»is  of  no 
more  importance  than  these.'  Moreover,  only  a  very  small  fraction 
iA  theae  nnmorous  variations  are  such  as  to  cast  any  doubt  whatever 
upon  the  genuine  reading :  bo  that  if  they  a&oted  the  aente  of  Scrip- 
ture more  vitally  than  they  really  do,  there  would  be  nothing  formi- 
dable in  them.  A  reading  that  is  found  in  only  a  single  copy,  or  io 
a  very  few  copiee  of  no  hi^  aotbority,  cannot  be  regarded  «e  dis- 
torbing  in  any  d^;ree  tiie  settled  text  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
best  MSS.  The  more  careleesly  any  MS.  is  written,  the  greater  will 
be  the  addition  which  it  will  make  to  the  som  total  of  variations':  bat 
at  the  same  time  the  lees  worthy  will  its  readings  be  of  critical  ccm- 
sideratiem.  In  fact,  at  least  fifty-nine  ont  of  siz^  of  these  varions 
readings  may  be  at  once  dismissed  from  the  account,  as  not  having 
sufficiently  req)ectable  MS.  support  to  entitle  them  to  any  notice. 
There  are  not  more  than  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  places 
in  which  there  is  any  uncertmnty  whatever  as  to  the  true  text.  This 
Granges  the  proportion  at  once  from  fifteen  to  every  verse  to  one  for 
every  fear  or  five  verses.  And  of  this  last  limited  number  only  a 
small  fraction  affect  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  the  a{>prehen^on  of  any 
but  the  moat  critical  reader.  And  of  thoee  whidi  do  perceptibly 
a^ct  the  sense,  there  are  hardly  a  dozen  of  any  doctrinal  importance. 
Of  the  passages  in  the  received  text,  which  any  learned  and  aober 
critic  baa  r^arded  as  spurious  there  are  only  two*  that  oonsiat  of  more 
than  a  verse  or  two;  and  ^le  sum  of  the  whole  would  not  muHi  exceed 
a  single  chapter  of  thirty  verses.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  two  longer 
passages  referred  to,  which  criticism  has  not  been  able  to  show  8uf5> 
cient  reason  for  rqecting,  the  remainder  would  hardly  amount  to  more 
than  about  ten  verses  j  and  the  number  that  can  be  confidently  pro- 
nounced spurious  is  still  less  than  this.  The  most  important  of 
these  passages  of  doubtfol  genuineoeaa  are,  the  doxology  at  the  end 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matthew  vi.  13;  the  appearance  of  the  augel  to 
Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemaoe,  and  the  bloody  sweat,  Luke  zxii. 
43,  44 ;  the  descent  of  the  angel  to  stir  the  pool  of  Betheeda,  John 
T.  34;  the  oimfeaaion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  before  hia  baptism, 

* "  Th«  Tuiou  reading!  in  tbi  Ooipeli  maj  In  diridsd  genanllj  into  ajnony caaBB  wordi 
Mid  phrMN,  traoapoiitioDi,  tatl^oal  glonei,  mnd  combiBstioiu  of  pirallel  pMHgH."  Weil- 
«ott  on  tfaa  Cknon. 

■  VU.,  Huk  stL  9-30,  ttai  John  Tii.  E3-tiii  II, 
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iudading  ihe  words  of  Philip  in  answer  to  which  he  made  it,  Acts 
viii.  37 ;  and  the  paaaage  in  regard  to  the  heavenly  witnesses,  1  John 
V.  7,  8.  There  are  also  a  few  other  passages  of  some  importance, 
where  there  is  a  doubt  which  of  two  or  more  readings  is  tiie  true  one. 
The  chief  of  theee  are  Acto  xx.  28,  where  the  readings  vary  between 
"tiie  chorch  of  God,"  and  "  the  church  of  the  Lord;"  (not  to  speak 
of  other  Tariations  leee  entitled  to  credit;)  1  Timothy  iii.  16,  where 
instead  of  "  Ood  was  manifested,"  etc.,  many  MSS.  read,  "  who  was 
manifested,"  etc. ;  and  1  Peter  iii.  16,  where  the  question  is,  whether 
the  true  reading  is,  "  sanctify  the  Lord  Qod,"-(x  "  sanctify  the  Lord 
Oirist." 

Li  fine,  there  is  much  lees  tmoertainty  in  regard  to  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  than  in  regard  to  that  of  any  other  equally  ancient 
writing.  The  number  of  variations  is  much  greater  in  the  aggregate 
than  is  found  in  the  MSS.  of  any  Greek  or  Latin  classic  author :  but 
it  is  much  lees  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  copies.'  Our 
materials  for  determining  the  genuine  reading  are  vastly  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  case  of  any  classic  writer.  There  are  extant  fifteen 
MSS.  of  Herodotus,  but  none  earlier  than  the  tenth  century.  Critical 
editors  of  .a  classic  author  Uuok  themselves  highly  &,vored  if  th^ 
have  ten  or  more  MSS.  from  which  to  correct  their  text.  In  some 
cases  there  is  but  a  sin^e  MS.  of  a  particnlar  author  (aa  in  the  case 
of  Hesychins  among  the  Gre^,  and  of  VelleinB  Faterculus  among  the 
Komans);  and  in  such  cases,  while  there  cannot  of  coarse  be  any  va- 
rious readings,  yet  the  text  is  always*  more  or  lees  corrupt,  and  can 
be  corrected  only  by  conjecture.  There  are  scarcely  half-a-dozen 
MSS.  on  parchment  of  claasic  authors  wbidi  are  older  than  the  sixth 
century,  and  very  few  that  are  older  than  the  tenth.  The  papyms 
rolls  discovered  in  Herculaneum  are  indeed  reckoned  by  hundreds; 
but  besides  being  very  difficult  to  dedpher,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  MSS.  of  inferior  writers,  and  not  of  the  standard  classic  antiiors. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  great  multitude  of  various  readings  is  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  abimdance  of  materials  with  which  the 


1  Bentlaj  dsctared  tH&t  ha  had  obnrred  twaoty  thoDnod  Tuiationi  in  "  nTtnl"  eopiM  o( 
TarMM* :  ukd  be  deoUred  himwlt "  monllj  lare  that  if  the  nine  nnmber  of  1138.  wen  col- 
lated for  laiaDM  vith  that  Dioenaa  and  minaleuan  which  ha*  been  mad  in  twice  aa  manj 
fot  the  Haw  Teatament,  the  nnmbai  of  the  Tariatioiu  wonld  amonot  to  ahoTa  fifty  thon- 
aand."  Aooording  to  the  jndgment  of  thaa  acnte  critao,  therafara,  if  we  had  as  numjHBS. 
of  Teieaae  aa  we  now  have  of  the  Kew  Taalament.  wa  might  eipeet  l«  have  four  hnndtad 
thoiuand  Tariatioiial  For  the  Haw  Taatamant  documenU  have  been  mnltiplied  Eoarfold  iibm 
hia  time,  and  hia  eitimate  ia  fonnded  npon  theaappoaiUonof  haUat  manfUSS.  of  Taieaoeai 
waie  then  known  of  the  Haw  Tactamant.  And  yet  the  wtitiu^  of  Taraooa  ara  of  ancb  1«m 
extant  than  the  Hew  Teatament. 
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good  providence  of  Gk>d  has  bleeaed  ob  for  determinii^  the  trae  read- 
ing. Bentl^,  who  is  characterized  by  Scrivener  as  "at  once  tlie  pro- 
fouudest  and  the  moet  daring  of  EngUah  critics,"  thoB  pnte  the  caae : 

The  real  text  of  the  eacred  writera  doee  not  now  lie  in  any  MS.  or  edi- 
tion, but  ifl  dispersed  in  them  all.  'Tie  competently  exact,  indeed,  in 
the  vorst  MSS.  now  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith,  or  moral  precept, 
either  perverted  or  lost  in  tbem;  choose  aa  awkwardly  as  yon  will, 
choose  the  worst,  by  design,  out  of  the  whole  lump  of  readings.  .  .  . 
Make  your  thirty  thousand  variationa  as  many  more,  if  numbers  of  copies 
can  ever  reach  that  sum :  all  the  bettor  to  a  knowing  and  serious  reader, 
who  is  thereby  more  richly  fumiahed  to  select  what  he  sees  genuine.  Bat 
even  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  yet  with  the 
most  sinistrous  and  absord  choice,  he  shall  not  extinguish  the  light  of 
any  one  chapter,  nor  so  disguise  Christianity,  but  that  every  feature  of 
it  will  still  be  the  same.' 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Davidson  is  Bubstantially  the  same.  Speak- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  text,  printed  and  unprinted,  he  says  the 
r^ult  of  it  has  been, 

To  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  Kew  Testament  text  in  all  import- 
ant particulars.  No  new  doctrines  have  been  elicited.  Critics  with  all 
their  research  have  not  been  able  to  show  that  the  commoa  text  varies 
essentially  from  what  they  now  recommend  aa  coming  nearest  to  its 
earliest  form.  We  may  boldly  challenge  the  opponent  of  the  Bible  to 
show  that  the  book  has  been  materially  corrupted.  Hence  none  need  be 
alarmed,  when  they  hear  of  the  vast  collection  of  various  readings  accn- 
molated  by  the  collators  of  MSS.  and  critical  editors.  Confiding  in  the 
general  integrity  of  our  religious  records,  we  can  look  upon  a  quarter 
or  a  half  a  million  of  various  readings  with  calmness,  since  they  are 
so  unimportant  as  not  to  affect  religions  belief.  Let  the  illiterate  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  also  take  comfort  by  learning,  that  the  received 
text  to  which  he  is  accustomed  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
men  of  the  greatest  learning,  the  moat  unwearied  research,  and  the 
severest  atndies  have  found  in  a  piodigioua  heap  of  document.* 

We  add  one  more  testimony  of  like  import, — that  of  a  critic  who 
certainly  will  not  be  Suspected  of  any  ezceBsive  reverence  for  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  or  any  lack  of  intellectual  freedom, — the  testimony  of 
ProffBBor  Andrews  Norton, 

Of  the  varioua  readings  of  the  New  Testament,  nineteen  out  of  twenty, 
at  least,  are  to  be  disnussed  at  once  &om  consideration, — not  on  account 

<  "  Bemuks  opoa  ft  QiMOana  of  Fnc-Thinkiag,"  XXXII,  Btntlcj'i  Works,  T«l  III.,  pp, 
S53,3eO. 

■"TiwtiatonBibliMdCiitiotmi."    Clup.  9,  ToL  II.,  pp.  14T,  US. 
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of  their  intrinsic  ouimportance, — that  ia  a  Beparate  consideration, — but 
becauee  they  are  found  in  bo  few  autboritiea,  and  their  origin  ia  bo  easily 
explained,  that  no  critic  would  regard  them  as  having  any  claim  to  be 
inserted  in  the  text.  Of  those  which  remain,  a  very  great  majority  are 
entirely  unimportant.  They  coneist  in  different  modes  of  spelling ;  in 
different  teneea  of  the  same  verb,  or  different  cases  of  the  same  noun,  not 
affecting  the  essential  meaning ;  in  the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural, 
or  the  plnral  for  the  singular,  where  one  or  the  other  expression  ia 
equally  suitable ;  in  the  omisaion  or  insertion  of  particles,  such  as  & 
and,  Si  not  affecting  the  sense,  or  the  article  in  ca8es|equally  unimportant; 
in  the  introduction  of  a  proper  name,  where,  if  not  inserted  the  personal 
pronoun  is  to  be  understood,  or  of  some  other  word  or  words  expressive 
of  a  sense  which  would  be  distantly  implied  without  them ;  in  the  addi- 
tion of  "Jesus"  to  "Christ,"  or  "Christ"  to  "  Jeaus;"  in  the  substitution 
of  one  Bynonmoos  or  equivalent  term  for  another ;  in  the  trauBposition  of 
words,  leaving  the  signification  the  some ;  in  the  use  of  an  nncomponnded 
verb,  or  of  the  same  verb  compounded  with  a  preposition,  the  latter  dif- 
fering from  the  former,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  shade  of  meaning;  Eind  in  a 
few  short  passages,  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  copied  into  the 
Gospel  where  we  find  them  from  some  other  evangelist.  Such  various 
readings,  and  others  equally  unimportant,  compose  &r  the  greater  part 
ot  al),  concerning  which  there  may  be,  or  haa  been  a  qaestion  whether 
they  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  text  or  not;  and  it  is  therefore  of  no 
consequence  in  which  way  the  question  hae  been,  or  may  bo,  dotennined.^ 

So  little  re&Bon  is  there,  in  the  agreed  judgment  of  impartial 
Bcholars  of  different  shades  of  religious  belief,  for  any  apprehension 
leat  the  doctrines  or  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  should  bo 
brought  into  uncertainty  or  suapicion,  by  the  multiplicity  of  variations 
in  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament. 

And  yet  it  muet  not  be  inferred  that  tliese  variations  are  too  insig- 
nificant to  deserve  the  attention  whidi  they  have  received  from 
biblical  Bcholars.  It  is  well  worth  the  pains  which  it  coeta,  to  secure, 
even  in  the  minutest  particolarB,  the  correcteat  possible  text  of  in- 
spired Scripture.  And  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  commonly 
received  text  admits  of  much  emendation.  At  the  time  when  the 
English  version  now  in  common  use  was  made,  there  were  very  few 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  known  to  European  scholars.  Oi  the 
five  primary  unciale  of  the  Qo^ls,  the  existence  of  three  was  unknown 
(n,  a,  C),  one  was  inaccessible  to  Protestant  scholars,  being  carefully 
locked  np  in  the  Vaticaji  Library  (B),  so  that  only  one  was  used  at 
all  (D),  and  moatof  those  of  which  some  oae  was  made  had  as  yet  been 
bat  very  imperfectly  collated.  In  the  preparation  of  those  printed 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  contributed  to  form  l^e  text 

1 "  Nortoa  oa  the  a«Dainen«ai  of  tlw  OMp«li."  Additional  ITotei  on  tha  Teit.  {  S,  VoL 
I,  pp.  38,  89. 
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adopted  as  tte  baeiB  of  the  common  versioQ,  only  two  uncial  MSB. 
were  consulted  (D  of  the  QoBpela  and  D  of  Paul's  Epistles,  both  be- 
longing to  the  seveuth  centory),  and  only  one  of  the  primary  cursives 
(1  of  tiie  Ckepels,  belonging  to  the  tenth  centory).*'  "Nothing  short 
of  a.  miracle,"  says  Mr.  Westcott,  "  could  have  prodaced  a  pore  text 
firom  BU(di  materials."*  This  wonld  have  been  true,  had  all  the  mate- 
rials then  available  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  used  with  the  best 
judgment  and  the  utmost  faithfnlnees,*  But  the  fact  ia  that  not  one  of 
these  conditions  was  met.  No  adequate  critical  collation  had  yet  been 
made  of  the  documents  then  known ;  the  value  of  some  of  them  was  not 
well  understood;*  and  no  one  of  aJl  the  editions  of  Erasmus,  Stephens, 
or  Seza,  was  derived  direcUy  firom  the  MSB.  of  the  original,  or  even 
founded  mainly  on  them.  In  all  fotnre  biblical  criticism,  exegesis, 
translation,  or  revision,  a  prominent  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  (A«  pre- 
cise original  text  of  Sqripture  ?* 

If  any  readers  of  this  article  should  have  their  curiosty  excited  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther,  they  will  find  much  valuable  additional 
information  in  the  Ist  volume  of  Home's  Introduction;  in  Dr.  David- 
son's Treatise  on  BibHcal  Cntiosm,  Vol  II;  in  the  article  on  the 
New  Testament,  by  B.  F.  Westcott,  in  the  2d  volume  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  and,  most  fully  and  accurately  of  all,  in  F. 
H.  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
which,  in  the  compass  of  a  single  octavo  volume,  of  less  than  five  hun- 
dred pages,  contains  a  complete  and  well-digested  view  of  the  whole 
subject.  This  work  ongbi  to  be  republished  in  this  country,  and 
placed  within  the  convenient  reach  of  all  educated  biblical  students. 

A.  N.  AltHOLD. 
Hamiltoi,  S.  Y. 

1  In  the  SiTtiitMDtli  Anniul  B«port  of  ths  Bibia  Vaiaa,  pnbliiLed  io  the  Bible  Uniea 
Qauterlf  foi  Novgmbar,  ISSii,  the  atatainent  ii  mode  (p.  11),  that  "  kt  the  time  when  Ena- 
rnoi  preparad  the  baaii  of  the  Reoeiied  Qrgek  Teit,  uid  whan  the  CommoD  Eaglilh  Taisioa 
vu  tnwdftted  from  it,  aot  twenty  ICSB.  of  the  Hew  Totkmeat  wera  knows  to  tha  icbolmn  of 
Europe.  Thoaa  to  whioh  tbay  h*d  eoeesi  vera  kll  of  modaro  ori^,  none  older  thin  the  tenth 
centnrj."  But  we  know  that  Beia,  in  preparing  the  ver;  text  which  oar  trvulatom  umA, 
had  rradings  from  tatnty-fiat  MSB.,  and  had  in  hii  own  lifaiary  tha  two  HSS,  of  the  Mteoth 
Mntor;  mentioned  ftbova, 

1 1n  Smith's  Dictionary  of  tha  Bible,  a  t.  "  New  IMMoant"  II,  {  6,  Vol.  II,  p.  G34.  . 

■  In  tha  ApocalTpae,  the  anthoritiea  were  eipeciallj  meagia ;  onl;  thrae  HSS.  wsm  OMd. 

<  The  moet  yalaable  HS,  that  fSraimat  had  w*a  Ho.  1  of  the  Goepeta ;  bnt  ha  KM«eI;  OMd 
it  at  all 

*  The  reTiaen  of  the  Bible  Union  hare  not  nogUatad  thit  isportaot  bntnoli  at  inqoiir. 
While  the  writer  of  Ihia  article  doei  not  arrogate  (0  himaelf  anj  abili^  to  ait  in  judgment 
npon  their  labors  in  thii  reaped,  he  daami  it  not  nninitabla  to  lay,  that  the  cam  are  cod- 
ptrataraly  Ter;  Uw,  in  whilh  he  hwitrtai  to  aeqiii«M*  in  Ih^  deoiakm  ■■  to  the  genoiiw  test 
ol  diqintad  paaeagaa. 
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11/ JU  propoee  an  onasual  compliment  to  tiie  dance — 'we  propose  to 
•  •  disctiBB  it.  We  cheerfully  lend  it  dignity  for  the  purpose.  We 
pledge  ourselvee  besidee  to  put  it  permanently  beyond  the  need  of 
borrowing  again.  For  we  are  aboat  to  vindicate  for  it  a  dignity  aJl 
ita  own — the  dignity  of  being  exceedingly  evil — a  dignity  which,  how- 
ever modestly  worn,  we  think  it  possesses  in  a  degree  commensarat^ 
with  the  magnitude  of  ita  littleness  in  every  other  respect. 

We  purpose,  then,  to  discuse  the  dance  as  practised  in  modem 
society.  We  purpose  to  diecuae  it  earnestly,  but  temperately,  with 
intense  conviction  certainly,  but  without  prejudice,  and  with  aenti- 
menta  of  dncare  respect  towards  those  who  honestly  differ  from  us  in 
<^inion. 

The  candor  which  we  shall  aim  to  m^tain  will  not,  accordingly, 
he  the  judicial  candor  of  indifference.  We  appear  as  advocates,  and 
'we  do  not  expect,  as  we  shall  not  attempt,  to  avoid  the  vehemence  of 
advocacy.  We  volunteer  our  ofiBce  on  behalf  of  several  imperilled 
interests,  aU  of  tiiem  valuable,  and  one,  at  least,  vital.  It  is  the 
cause  at  once  of  Health,  of  Economy,  of  l^e  Social  Nature,  of  Intel- 
lectual Improvement,  and  of  Morahty  that  we  defend.  We  undertake 
to  implead  the  daooe,  in  their  joint  behoof,  as  the  common  and  equal 
enemy  of  them  all. 
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We  ehall  sammon  the  accused  to  aoBwer  in  the  forum,  not  of  pas- 
flion,  however  holy  and  religious,  not  of  Scripture,  however  dear  and 
authoHtative,  but  rather  of  reason,  of  conscience,  and  of  conunoa 
Benfie.  If  the  dance  can  escape  conviction  here,  it  shall  be  welcome, 
for  US,  to  go  out  of  court  and  take  its  chances  of  living  down,  as  best 
it  may,  that  andent  and  sacred  suspicion  against  it,  which,  thank 
Qod,  not  all  the  gibes  of  the  world,  and  not  all  the  sophistications  of 
religious  sentimentaliBm  have  jet  availed  to  extinguish  in  the  bosom 
of  tiie  Christian  church. 

The  pafit  winter  produced  about  the  average  annual  crop  of  pulpit 
discoarsoB  and  newspaper  articles  on  this  &,vorite  popular  amuse- 
ment— "amnsement" — we  indu^ntly  accord  it  the  name  by  which, 
with  a  grim  sort  of  humor  peculiarly  ite  own,  the  dance  has  succeeded 
in  getting  itself  oorrently  called.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
quarterly  organ  of  religious  opinion  has  aa  yet  condescended  to  notice 
it.  For  ourselves,  we  are  willing  to  compromise  our  dignity,  in  the 
judgment  of  any  who  may  think  that  we  do  bo,  by  remarking  upon  a 
social  institution,  which  has  steadily  grown  great  among  us,  almost 
unperceived,  simply  by  maintaining  with  a  persistent  laugh,  that  it 
was  really  quite  too  small  to  merit  a  serious  word. 

The  subject  of  amusement  at  large  we  refrain  from  discussing ;  but 
it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  devote  to  it  a  paragraph  or  two  in  passing. 
-  In  the  first  place,  tiien,  with  amusement  as  amusement,  and  carefully 
discriminated  from  rea^ation,  Christianity,  in  our  opinioD,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  except  to  criticise,  and,  upon  occasion,  pro- 
nounce her  veto.  It  is  no  part  of  her  office  on  earth  to  purvey 
entertainment  for  men.  She  may  suffer  those  to  play,  whose  age,  or 
whose  inherent  disposition  of  levity  constitutes  or  keeps  them  chil- 
dren. She  will  then  interpose  only  to  denounce  and  to  interdict,  if 
the  choice  of  such  shall  chance  to  &11  upon  improper  expedients  of 
diversion.  Her  positive  preecription  for  the  vent  of  sportive  propen- 
sities, will  persistently  continue  to  bo.  Is  any  vnem/  f  let  him  sivg 
paolTtia.  Thia,  we  take  it,  is  the  extent  to  which  Christianity  pauses 
to  deal  with  the  matter  of  amusement,  as  such.  Her  relation  to  it 
is  a  purely  negative  relation,  critical,  though  not  necessarily  unsym- 
pathetic. 

We  are  forced  thus  to  differ  from  the  many  of  our  brethren  who 
have,  as  we  believe,  without  due  forethought,  accepted  the  unnecea- 
sary  burden  of  an  alt(^ther  alien  responsibiUty,  in  consenting  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  amusement  as  one  of  the  practical  questions 
pressing  the  present  Christian  age  for  solution.  Immeasurably 
asunder  do  we  find  ourselves  &om  those  complacent  ^npirics  in  spir- 
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itnal  medicine,  who  have  of  late  gaily  discovered  tliat  we  need  but  to 
build  people  bowUng-aUeys,  and  to  buy  them  billiard-tables,  to  be  kept 
tmder  seal  of  some  peculiar  consecration,  in  order  to  decoy  them  nncoa- 
Bciously  by  troops  to  heaven.  This  were  indeed  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, forgetting  the  baptism  she  has  to  be  baptized  with,  to  chang« 
the  &rat  voice  with  which  she  Bummooed  men  to  self-denial  and  self- 
aaorifice,  and  to  become,  instead, 

ProcoreBs  to  the  lords  of  hell. 

It  is  simply  inviting  her  to  step  down  &om  her  one  rock,  whence  ehe 
might  reach  out  a  hand  of  help  to  the  sinking  sons  of  men,  and  to 
commence  wading  with  them  in  the  bottomless  qoicksandfl.  To  us 
it  seems  the  very  &tuity  of  worldly  wisdom. 

No  1  Christianity  had  her  incarnation  among  men,  in  that  pro- 
tracted agony  of  a  sofTering  Saviour's  ministry  in  Hfe  and  in  death, 
not  to  amuse  them,  and  not  benignly  to  preside  over  their  besotted 
industry  to  amuse  themselves.  My  Father  wooseih  hitherto,  and  I 
work,  is  her  language. 

It  is  an  ill  augury  for  a  Christian  age  to  be  spending  brain  and 
breath  upon  tiie  question  how  to  amuse  itself.  But  if  Christian 
teachers  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  with  this  wile  of  ^e  devil,  and 
submit  to  wasto  their  earnestness  in  pitiful  casuistry  upon  points  of 
what?  and  when?  and  where?  and  how  much?  and  how?  in  the 
art  of  amuflement — whence,  we  implore  to  know,  may  we  hope  for  the 
voice  that  shall  re-animate  an  abject  and  oblivious  age?  If  the  mU 
have  lost  his  savor,  wherewith  shall  if  be  salted  f 

The  truth  is,  the  meet  of  those  who  clamor  so  nnappeasably  for 
amusement,  are  precisely  that  class  of  persons  who  need  it  least. 
They  are  the  cloyed,  the  sated,  sons  and  daughters  of  pleasure,  those 
who  feel  the  "^ness  of  satiety" — who  sigh,  like  the  Eastern  prince, 
for  a  firesh  sensation,  and  languidly  oSer  a  prize  for  a  new  device  of 
diveiwon.  God  forbid  that  ever  an  association  calling  itself  Christian 
should  enter  the  competition  to  supply  it  I  These  jaded  voluptuaries 
need  nothing  so  little  as  amusement.  What  they  need  is  the  bracing 
tonic  regimen  of  wholesome,  honest,  useful  work — such  as  the  teem- 
ing dispensary  of  Christianity  is  never  at  a  loss  to  supply.  Th^ 
might  well  naistake  the  thrill  of  unaccustomed  and  unexpected  delight 
which  would  go  through  their  lax  nerves  with  a  few  strokes  of  vigorous 
work,  for  ^t  novel  and  delicious  tingle  of  pleasure  which  they  had  been 
awuting  and  invoking  so  long.  How  dense  the  folly  of  trjring  to  satisfy 
these  morbid  seekers  for  amusement  by  giving  them  what  they  crave  I 

The  whole  Christian  philosophy  of  amusement  lies  in  a  nut-sbell. 
Obriat  has  provided  no  amusement,  bat  he  has  provided  plenty  tA 
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work.  He  has  also  provided  the  commonicatioQ  of  a  spirit  vhlcli  will 
leaven  the  heavicess  of  work  with  the  lightneea  of  play.  It  was  in 
the  fellowship  of  thia  spirit  that  Paul,  amid  the  conecious  disaolotioa 
of  the  outward  man,  found  the  inward  man  immortally  renewed. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  neceesary  that  the  bodily  strength  shoold 
be  exhaled  away,  as  Paul's  was,  to  feed  the  fiery  joy  of  the  spirit  in 
self-sacrifice?  Doee  it  comport  with  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  care  for 
his  &ithfal  ooos  that  he  should  not  allow  of  some  medicinal  relaxaticm 
to  let  the  wearied  nerves  recover  their  tone  ?  Is  perfect  oonsecrstiou 
only  to  be  paid  for  by  the  price  of  the  bodily  health  ? 

To  this  we  answer.  We  do  not  know.  It  seems  improbable,  no 
doubt,  in  the  light  of  our  best  wisdom ;  but  what,  on  the  other  hand, 
shall  be  said  of  such  a  self-consuming  life  as  Paul's  ?  We  can  scarcely 
think  of  him  on  his  misfflooaiy  rounds,  but  as  one  of  those  stars, 
which  astronomy  records,  running  its  fiery  orbit  to  illume  a  darkling 
universe  with  flames  that  are  steadily  turning  its  substance  to  ashes. 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  life  of  Christ  himself?  For  all  those  fine 
deductions,  which  have  passed  into  the  st^le  common-place  of  ortho- 
dox pulpit  rationalizing  and  romance,  respecting  the  Saviour's  genial 
participation  in  tiie  festival  enjoymente  of  his  social  earthly  sphere,  it 
should  be  carefully  remembered,  are  simj^y  ingenious  deductions — 
wiUt  very  little  warrant  in  the  text.  The  story  of  the  marriage  at 
Cana,  for  example,  so  often  made  the  basis  of  pleasing  Qalilean 
idyls,  almost  after  the  manner  of  M.  Benan,  mingling  Immanuel  with 
men  in  convivial  intercourse, — this  Scnptural  story  contains  no  hint 
of  Christ  as,  for  one  instant,  other  than  the  same  solemn,  burdened, 
oonsciouB  Lamb  of  QoA  that  he  elsewhere  invariably  appears  is  the 
New  Testament.  To  us,  regarding  the  text  alike  in  what  it  relates 
and  in  what  it  significantly  re&ains  from  relating,  we  confess  it  se^ns 
certain  that  Christ's  guestship  at  the  marriage  was  felt  &r  more  as 
was  the  presence  of  Dr.  Payson  known  never  to  accept  an  invitation 
where  the  host  would  not  make  him  free  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
personal  rehgion  if  he  chose,  than  as  was  the  presence  of  Bev.  Sydney 
Smith,  prudently  observant  of  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  and 
careful  not  to  shadow  the  gladness  of  children's  glee  with  any  obtru- 
sive allusioD  to  their  Father. 

Wd  do  not  know,  we  say,  how  close  may  be  the  relation  of  spiritOE^ 
progress  to  the  wasting  of  the  bodily  &une.  We  submit  that  with 
the  examples  of  Christ  and  his  Paul  before  us,  it  is  not  self-evident 
that  the  relation  may  not  be  a  necessary  one.  We  simply  reet  in 
doubt  not  resolved  by  any  obvious  a  priori  dogmatisms,  and  certainly 
iB>t  by  any  romancing  interpretation  of  the  biograptuee  <d  Jesua.    IT 
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it  be  true  that,  in  a  most  real  sense,  the  zeal  of  Qod's  house  is  a  fire 
that  coDomes  its  subject — what  then  ?  8hall  we  damp  a  heavenly 
flame  by  affusion  of  earthly  water  ?  Must  amusement  intervene  to 
check  the  too  swift  accomplishment  of  that  transformation,  as  the 
reaolt  of  which,  our  earthly  house  ofvthis  tabernacle  shall  be  com- 
pletely disaolved  and  we  shall  be  eternally  clothed  npon  with  oar 
house  which  is  from  heaTan?  We  ask  Uiese  questions  and  leave 
them.  We  confess  that  we  know  of  no  general  solution.  Perhaps 
the  problem  ia  purely  a  personal  one,  new  in  every  different  expe- 
rience.   Few  will  solve  it  at  too  great  expense  to  their  bodily  vigor ! 

But  we  have  already  been  led  away  from  our  first  purpose  farther 
than  perhaps  was  wise.  It  was  only  the  chance  solecism  of  calling 
the  dance  an  amusement,  in  compliance  with  the  custom,  that  brought 
us  at  all  into  contact  with  the  subject  of  amusement  in  general.  We 
have  to  do  in  this  article  with  the  dance,  not  as  an  amusement,  but  as 
an  existing  social  institution,  undetermined,  for  that  matter,  whether 
sportive  or  aeiioas.  We  are  to  inquire  into  its  bearing  upon  several 
important  human  interests. 

We  might  adduce  a  text  firom  Holy  Writ  that  would  at  least  con- 
tain the  word.  If  we  were  preaching  Arom  the  pulpit,  instead  of  ^m 
the  press,  not  to  be  singular,  we  ^ould  probably  do  so.  Sut  it 
would  not  be  because  the  subject  was  really  introduced  by  the  word. 
The  iact  is,  the  word  "danoe"  in  the  Bible  has  no  more  allusion  in  it 
to  the  modem  oaage  of  the  dance  than  has  any  other  word  in  the 
language  importing  a  lively  motion  of  the  body.  We  should  be  at 
no  loss  bow  to  characterize  aa  exegesis  that  would  pretend  to  find 
any  where  in  Uie  Bible  any  definite  hint  of  that  complex  idea  which 
is  called  up  to  our  minds  by  the  mention  of  the  dance.  The  dance  is 
lierefore  not  simply  without  Scriptural  support,  but  even  without 
Scriptural  allusion.  Thus  much  of  the  Scriptural  argument.  There 
simply  is  none — except  as  one  is  constructed  by  implication,  reducing 
the  dance  under  general  Scriptural  principles.* 


>  II  u  of  conrae  one  of  the  moat  diffienlt  points  in  u  archsolog;  like  thftt  of  the  Jem  to 
detarmiue  with  acouruf  coacenung  >  ueaga  of  Bocietf.  But  «a  knov  of  no  high  Authority 
for  Boppoaing  th»t  the  dance  ainoag  the  Hebrews  wu  in  uij  Tital  leapecta  ui  ka&logae  Tor 
the  modern  piactioe.  Eithei  it  wu  a  religiooa  riU  and  u  inch  lolBinDl;  performed  in  gsnerU 
bj  nuidena—in  do  cms,  we  believe,  by  men  and  womBn  together ;  or  it  it  becamB  K  uwge  of 
the  pBguiiwd  Hehiaw  Bocial  life  it  waa  probably  aeldom  siecuted  by  gneete  but  uanally  by 
hireling  eiperta  iiietead, — nnlen,  as  in  the  BigQificant  instance  of  the  daughter  of  Eiiradiw, — 
BomB  amalanr  perfomer  might  Tolunteei  lo  earn  »  donbtfnl  notorietj'  by  laaciTiotisdispUyB. 
At  any  rate  Oriental  manners  are  in  suoh  antipodal  contrast  to  Onn,  at  almoet  every  paint,  it 
would  be  safe,  in  the  absence  of  poaitive  information,  to  draw  the  a  priori  conclnaioa  that 
their  dance  was  incapable  of  being  paralleled  with  the  modBm  nsags  which  bears  t^  name. 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  hardly  neceeaary  to  say  that  dajidng,  in 
itself,  is  perfectly  innocent.  No  one  denies  this.  It  is  as  harmless  to 
d^cfl  as  it  is  to  walk,  or  to  run.  But  the  present  question  is  not  of 
dancing  in  the  ahetract.  Dancing  does  not  exist  in  the  abstract.  It 
exists,  like  most  things,  in  a  certaia  way.  It  is  of  dancing  as  thus 
practiced,  m  a  aniain  way,  that  we  are  going  to  speak.  We  do  not 
restrict  our  argument  or  our  conclusion  to  balls  and  puUic  assemblies. 
We  should  waste  our  zeal.  There  is  happily,  as  yet,  too  unanimous  a 
sentiment  among  Christians  against  them — ^unless  the  case  happens  to 
be  that  of  the  quadrennial  inauguration  ball  or  other  such  assembly, 
by  which  it  is  the  barbarian  custom  still  to  soil  our  social  parity  and 
signalize  some  public  occasion.  Then,  it  is  no  diegrace  if  a  represent- 
ative Christian  name  be  on  the  list  of  "  managers !"  And  neither  do 
we  restrict  our  argument,  or  our  conclusion  to  those  rhythmic  gyra- 
tions popularly  caJled  "round  dances."  A  popular  magazine,  ne7er 
distinguished  for  martyrdom  to  principle,  may  safely  inveigh  against 
these.  The  argument  is  merely  some  degrees  stronger,  and  the  con- 
clusion some  degrees  clearer,  E^ainst  such  excessive  developments  of 
the  primordial  idea.  When  we  name  the  dance  (for  the  sake  of  being 
perfectly  understood,  we  may  say)  we  mean  the  dance  as  many  of  the 
most  respectable  members  of  Society,  including  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  accepted  Christians,  not  unfrequently  practice  it.  We  are 
thus  frank,  not  for  the  sake  of  seeming  bold,  but  for  the  sake  of  being 
clear.  Our  readers  need  none  of  them  be  at  any  loss  as  to  just  wtiat 
we  mean.  We  mean  the  dance  as  it  flourishes  in  the  most  proper 
and  reputable  circles  to-day. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  convenience  we  shall  pursue  the 
present  investigation  into  the  propriety  of  the  dance,  under  the  fol- 
lowing general  topica.  The  division  will,  we  trust,  be  found  suffi- 
ciently common-place  and  obvious. 

I.  We  will  consider  the  bearing  of  the  dauce  upon  the  Health; 

II.  Its  relation  to  Economy ; 

III.  Its  Social  Tendency ; 

rV.  Its  influence  upon  Intellectual  Improvement ; 

v.  Its  Moral  or  Religious  Aspects. 

This  order  of  investigation  is  not  merely  mechanical  and  fortuitous. 
It  will  prove  to  bnild  a  cumulative  argument,  bearing  with  multiplied 
power,  upon  the  paramount  interest  involved,  that  of  morality  or 
religion.  The  chief  sufferer  suffers  not  only  its  own  injury,  but  also 
the  injury  of  all  the  rest. 

I.  What  bearing  does  the  dance,  as  it  exists  among  us,  have  upon 
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the  health  ?  An  amnsemeiit  onght  at  least  to  he  harmlees  in  ite  hy- 
^enlc  effecta.  If  it  doea  not  build  np,  it  ehonld  certainly  not  break 
down.  Nov  the  dance,  coneidered  apart  &om  its  conventional  pur- 
poses, aimply  ae  a  physical  exercise,  might  conceivably  be  bo  con- 
ducted that  it  voold  constitute  a  wholly  health-giving  pastime.  In 
the  open  air,  at  rational  hours  of  the  day,  for  a  rational  length  of 
time,  scarcely  to  exceed  say  an  hoar,  those  participating  in  it  being 
suitably  attired  to  permit  the  fireest  play  of  the  lunga — these  and 
other  like  conditions  fulfilled,  and  the  dance  no  doubt,  might  make 
good  a  claim  to  be  ranked  as  a  healthful  diversion.  There  would  still 
remain  other  points  of  importance  to  be  settled,  before  its  propriety 
could  be  unreservedly  admitted ;  but  regarded  merely  with  reference 
to  health,  the  dance  might  then  pass  without  challenge. 

But  suppose  all  these  rational  conditions  reversed.  The  gymna- 
sium, in  ^e  American  use  of  the  term,  is  an  establishment  expressly 
devoted  to  purposes  of  physical  culture  by  means  of  physical  exercise. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  gymnasium  that  should  carpet  its  floors, 
and  close  its  windows,  that  should  then  announce  its  hours  of  exercise 
as  commencing  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  continue  until  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  interrupted  by  a  sumptuous  midnight  feast, 
all  with  an  in-door  atmosphere,  doubly  heated  and  doubly  corrupted 
by  fires  and  by  a  dense  crowd  of  jostling  guests,  redolent  of  perfiunee, 
met  under  rigorous  demands  that  their  drees  should  be  such  as  to 
repress  respiration,  and  to  embarrass  everything  like  naturalnees  and 
ease  of  movement  ?  What  if,  besides,  the  conditions  should  be  so 
contrived  as  to  compel  the  unnaturally  heated  gymnasts  to  make 
their  transition  to  a  contrasted  atmosphere  out-of-doors,  exposed  in 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  through  insofficient  clothing,  to 
the  risks  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  colds,  catArrhs,  consumption  ? 
What,  we  ask,  would  be  thought  of  a  gymnasium  that  should  conduct 
its  exercises  on  such  a  plan  as  this  ?  But  is  not  the  parallel  suggested 
mainly,  and  with  a  margin  in  fovor  of  particular  instances,  a  toler- 
ably fair  one  ? 

We  repeat  that  we  are  not  discussing  the  dance  as  it  might  be,  but 
the  dance  as  it  is.  Those  public-spirited  and  philanthropic  individ- 
uals, who,  inspired  with  zeal  for  the  morals  of  society,  are  at  present 
engaged  in  the  hopeful  enterprise  of  elevating  the  stage  to  its  true 
position,  as  yoke-fellow  to  the  pulpit  in  the  inculcation  of  virtue,  will 
scarcely  have  time  after  they  have  finished  that  task  to  perform 
a  like  service  for  the  dance,  in  making  it  what  it  should  be  as 
the  handmaid  of  medicine  in  advancing  the  standard  of  the  gen- 
eral health.     Otherwise,  the  two  projects  are  such  natural  twins 
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they  would  appropriately  be  entrusted  to  the  same  hands  for  eieca- 
tioQ. 

But  it  is  too  aeriooB  a  matter  for  irony.  There  is  no  other  aodal 
vaage  whatever  that  in  our  opinion  is,  directly  and  indirectly,  chai^e- 
abls  with  producing  more  of  the  ill-health,  which,  destroying  the  life- 
long comfort  of  oor  wives,  our  sisters,  and  our  mothers,  is  steadily 
diluting  and  corrupting,  at  its  source,  the  blood  of  our  civilization.  The 
general  system  of  late  hours,  which  has  grafted  its  monstrous  absurdity 
upon  our  modem  social  life,  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  dance. 
Viewed  &om  without,  the  dance  is  essentially  a  spectacle,  and  a  spec- 
tacle does  not  love  daylight.  It  naturally  seeks  a  less  discriminating 
and  a  more  suggesting  illumination.  Or  else,  from  the  interior  point 
of  view,  the  dfmce  is  a  syncope  of  abandonment  to  sensuous  pleasure ; 
and  sensuous  pleasure  is  a  dream  which  can  not  "  feel  the  truth  and 
stir  of  day"  without  losing  something  of  that  dehcious  self-forget- 
fulnesB  which  is  necessary  to  its  perfect  bliss.  In  truth  the  dance, 
raised  to  a  kind  of  autocracy,  has  dictated  to  us  in  the  whole  conduct 
of  our  social  life.  It  has  prescribed  midnight  hours,  tights-lacing, 
paper-eoled  shoes — in  short,  a  good  number  of  those  hurtful  osages 
which  distort  the  development  of  modem  society.  For  whatever  will 
serve  to  heighten  the  illusion  and  seductiveness  of  the  dance — whether 
it  be  late  hours  with  the  glare  of  artificial  light  which  they  make  ne- 
cessary, small  waists  to  render  the  female  form  as  insect-like  as  pos- 
sible, that  it  may  resemble  some  imaginary  sylph,  rather  than  that 
grand  old  mother  Eve,  whom  God  created  for  a  vnfe  to  Adam, — or 
whether  it  be  their  dress,  floating  like  a  fleecy  cloud  about  the  person 
of  the  wearer — ^no  matter  what  it  be,  provided  only  it  will  set  ofl"  the 
dance — Fashion  decrees  it  and — ^women  adopt  it.  Thus  much  for 
the  dance  as  a  matter  of  health.  There  will  be  implications  under 
the  concluding  division  of  the  subject,  that  touching  morality,  which, 
reflecting  their  influence  backward  upon  the  first  will  involve  men 
and  women  togethw  in  physical  as  well  as  moral  injury  from  the 
dance  to  even  a  more  serious  degree.  For  the  dance  is  not  without 
vital  relation  to  that  vice  which  ia  now  getting  discussed  afresh  in  the 
newspapers  under  the  euphemism  of  the  "  Social  Cancer."  The  spirit 
of  fairness  of  course  obliges  us  to  admit  that  the  ex:travagances 
named  as  attaching  to  the  dance  are  not  always  carried  to  equal 
lengths. 

11.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  dance  as  it  bears  upon  the  matter 
of  Expenditure.  This  is  certainly  a  subordinate  view  of  the  subject, 
but  it  is  one  nevertheless  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  a  mo- 
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meat's  attention.  No  student  of  history  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  eumptuaiy  habits  of  a  people 
and  that  people's  moral  and  physical  virility.  Luxury  is  implacable 
foe  to  longevity,  wbetber  of  nation  or  of  individual 

The  dance,  we  have  said,  is,  so  &r  aa  concerns  what  passes  exter- 
nally, a  spectacle.  (The  chorus  of  invisible  sensations  and  emotions  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  participants,  is  a  spectacle  too — to  the  angels  I) 
It  is  frequently  pleaded  for  on  the  ground  of  its  graceful  and  pictur- 
esque effect  to  the  eye.  Everything  that  can  contribute  to  enhwice 
this  scenic  effect  is  soi^ht  for  with  eager  ingenuity.  The  more 
splendid  the  saloon,  the  more  brilliant  the  afisembly, — the  greater  the 
social  success.  Accordingly  no  end  to  the  rivalry  of  ladies  in  at- 
tempting to  eclipse  each  other  in  the  costly  display  of  fiimiture,  of 
service,  of  dress,  and  of  jewelry.  This  barbaric  competition  in  lavish- 
ness  of  expenditure,  taking  its  start  from  die  Tuileries,  travels  out- 
ward and  downward,  through  every  quarter  of  Christend6m,  (the 
unavoidable  irony  of  the  word !)  and  through  every  grade  of  society. 
It  tends  to  impoverish  every  noble  human  need  to  enrich  the  insatiable 
shrine  of  Fashion. 

That  what  we  say  is  true,  any  gossiping  letter  of  social  news 
(always  a  feature  of  leading  journals)  giving  an  account  of  some  gay 
party  or  ball  is  witness.  Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  penny-a- 
liner's  detail  and  £ne  writmg  with  which  the  greedy  fashionable 
public  is  informed  how  the  elegant  Mrs.  A.  was  dressed,  and  what 
jewelry  she  wore — ^how  many  thousand  dollars  in  dmmonds  flashed 
like  fira-fliee  ont  of  the  darkness  from  the  raven  treesee  of  Miss  B.'s 
hair,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  What  does  not  thus  ob- 
tain the  prize  of  newspaper  pubUcity,  nevertheless  forms  the  steple  of 
private  correspondence,  and  buzzes  about  in  ladies'  small  talk  until 
attention  is  aW)rbed  ^ain  in  still  more  extravagant  preparation  for 
the  next  magniflcent  a^^. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  excesses,  which  nobody  will  deny,  are  not 
ccmfiued  to  the  occasion  of  the  dance.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  truth  they  are  not.  They  are  equally  incident  to  every  so-called 
amusement  that  consists  mainly  ia  making  up  a  spectade.  The 
opera,  and  sometimes  the  theatre,  the  theatre  now-a-days  more  and 
more  we  believe,  are  dose  of  kin  to  the  dance  in  the  respects  enumer- 
ated. We  hold  that  in  the  comparatively  sordid  interest  of  economy 
even,  how  much  more  in  the  interest  of  simplicity  and  virtue  in 
pubhc  manners,  such  forms  of  amusement  should  be  sternly  discounte- 
nanced. When  Fashion  shall  miss  her  chance  of  holding  her  gay  and 
heartless  court  in  the  ball-room  and  operarhouse — ^then  we  may  hope 
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to  Bee  OhriBtian  women  free  enough  from  &  tyranny  whose  prying  and 
nbiqaitooB  pettiness  might  have  given  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  hia  £s^ 
Torite  ideal  of  kiugehip — ^firee  enough,  we  aay,  to  go  to  Ood's  house  on 
the  S&bbath,  without  having  their  ejaculatory  prayers  on  the  way 
disturbed  by  a  persistent  accompaniment  of  misgivings  as  to  whether 
the  bonneta  they  are  compelled  to  wear,  from  the  preceding  season, 
are  not "  perfect  frights"  because,  forsooth,  a  trifle  less  exquisitely 
ridiculous  than  those  of  the  style  which  has  just  superseded  them  t 
We  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  ^s  that  the  dance,  being  formed 
upon  the  idea  of  a  spectacle,  and  converting  especially  every  lady 
participant  in  it  into  an  object  to  be  gazed  at,  and  to  court  admiration, 
aa  the  joint  ch^  d'ctore  of  the  milliner,  of  the  jeweller,  and  of  the 
hair-dreeser — ^it  might  be  un&ir  not  to  add  also  of  the  dancing- 
maeter — the  dance  being  thus  essentially  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
woman  as  a  thing  radier  than  as  a  person,  as  a  miracle  of  decorated 
exterior,  rather  than  as  the  heiress  of  a  priceless  heart,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  beautified  mind — the  dance  being  such  has  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  creation  of  that  meretricious  taste  in  dress  which 
seriously  threatens,  through  its  direct  and  indirect  economic  influ- 
ence, to  corrupt  and  deteriorate  the  very  basis  of  our  American  so- 
ciety. True  it  is  that  the  comparatively  unpretending  and  innocent 
dancing  parties,  which  take  place  in  less  utterly  frivolous  circles  of 
society,  stop  fax  short  of  the  monstrous  extremes  that  we  have  de- 
scribed. But  the  tendency  is  one.  AU  rivers  run  to  the  sea.  These 
smaller  assemblies  are  feeders  to  the  larger.  And  the  law  issues  firom 
the  ball-room  to  the  privato  parlor,  just  as  to  private  theatricals  the 
law  descends  from  the  more  elaborate  scenic  display  of  the  theatre. 

ni.  We  are,  in  the  third  place,  to  estimate  the  efiect  of  the  dance 
upon  the  development  of  the  Social  Nature. 

The  dance  is  customarily  spoken  of  as  a  social  amusement.  If  eo- 
dety  consists  in  mwe  congregation  of  human  persons,  then  the  dance 
may  perhaps  substantiate  its  claim  te  be  a  social  amusement.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  social  life  of  mankind  consists  rather  in  the  con- 
tact of  soul  with  soul,  and  in  commerce  of  mutual  thought,  and  feel- 
ing, and  experience,  then  we  maintain  that  Uio  dance  is  not  only  not 
properly  social,  hut  is  irreconcilably  opposed  to  society.  We  think  that 
the  distinction  should  be  remembered  and  recognized  in  our  selection  of 
words.  It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  a  herding  together  of  people 
moving  about,  no  matter  with  how  much  rhythmic  and  kaleidoscopic 
grace,  to  musif ,  an  exemplification  of  human  social  life.  If  we  needs  must 
have  a  stock  epithet  to  chairacterize  the  thing,  better  call  the  dance  a 
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gregarious  amoBement,  and  leave  the  nobler  adjective  for  consecration 
to  a  form  of  hninan  iutercourae  in  whicli  speech  plays  some  part  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  massing  together  of  a  joatHng  crowd  of  mate 
or  merely  gibbering  animala. 

Are  we  unfair  to  the  dance  ?  No  doubt  the  view  of  it  whicl  we 
are  presenting  may  be  novel  to  those  easily  contented,  because  unre- 
flecting, minds  who  willingly  resign  themselves  to  be  cheated  with  the 
jugglery  of  words.  Because  it  is  the  bshion  to  class  the  dance  among 
the  social  entertainments,  most  persons  passively  let  it  go  under  that 
disguise.  But  strip  off  the  epithet  that  belies  it,  and  scan  it  once  in  its 
nakedness,  and  if  it  does  not  appear  as  grim  a  sham  as  ever  imposed 
upon  intelligent  men  and  women — why  then  we  must  confess  our- 
selves to  have  misconceived  the  tmth  concerning  what  social  enjoy- 
ment for  the  human  race  should  be. 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  dancing  party,  it  was  remarked  by  a  lady, 
herself  we  believe  a  participant  in  the  exercise,  to  a  person  of  our 
acquaintance,  "I  wish  there  were  not  so  much  dancing  as  there  is;  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  1"  That  woman 
at  least  had  got  a  peep,  probably  without  knowing  it,  under  the 
impudent  mask  which  still,  to  the  most,  makes  the  dance  seem  a  social 


No  wonder  the  dance  is  patronized,  as  it  is,  by  diplomatists  Mid 
politicians.  Not  all  have  Talleyrand's  art  to  realize  his  definition  of 
the  use  of  language  and  conceal  their  thoughts  by  words.'  And  since 
it  is  necessary  so  often,  for  public  and  political  purposes,  that  thoi^hts 
should  be  concealed,  how  invaluable  a  device  for  statesmen  is  an  insti- 
tution like  the  dance,  which  shall  enable  them  to  gratiiy  society  by 
condescending  to  be  social,  without  running  the  risk  of  saying  more 
than  a  dozen  consecutive  words  in  the  course  of  an  evening  I 

But  it  is  often  insisted  that  the  dance  is  unrivalled  for  the  ease 
and  grace  it  imparts  to  the  carriage  and  nianners,  thus  at  least 
removing  the  friction  with  which  .the  want  of  eitemal  polish  hinders 
the  pleasurable  interflow  of  individuals  in  society.  We  indulge  our 
private  giA^s  of  one  Christian  man,  no  longer  conspicuous  even  in 
denominational  circles,  who  transferred  for  a  time  by  Providence  from 
the  pastor's  personal  wrestle  with  the  foes  which  beleaguer  youth  to 

'  A  friend,  lMtTii»d  in  sack  cnrioai  points,  ht»  tVana  a«  *  pMWga  in  Goldnnilh'B  praiB 
vhsra  th«  fine  phrast  traditianttiT  uciibed  to  Uie  Frenchiaui,  nenu  iJiiKist  to  likTe  b««n 
utidp»t«d,  Bui  VolUire'B  prood  bout,  that  irbsD  the  Almighty  wiihed  ■  tboDght  to  nikk* 
ths  drcnit  of  thd  world,  he  kindled  it  id  the  heart  of  a  FienchmaD,  hu  here  iti  buiDble 
falfilueDt;  for  this  mot,  barbed  u  it  is,  nith  the  GtDesa  in  it  to  Ttllerrand's  chuactor,  hu 
found  a  cnrrancy  in  the  mouths  of  men  which  hardlf  asy  other  anthonhip  auppoaable  oonld 
iMTt  giren  it. 
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a  sphere  of  lees  publicity  vhere  larger  and  more  liberal  views  of 
worldly  ooaformity  were  easier  to  entertain,  capitulated  to  this  temp- 
tation and  anffared  his  children  to  go  where  the  dancing-master  mi^t 
soften  the  natural  angularity  of  their  movements  into  the  flowing 
corves  said  to  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  ideal  of  perfect  grace. 
Alas,  alas  I  Does  not  even  the  poet  teach  the  Christian  teacher  a 
deeper  lesson  than  that  ? 

For  mannerB  are  not  idle,  bat  tlie  &oit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind. 

If  such  hirelings  as  CbxiBtitui  parents  are  able  to  secure  to  teach, 
in  the  capacity  of  dandng-master,  elegant  manners  tu  their  children, 
can  in  the  course  of  »  few  afternoons  or  evenings  impart  to  them  a 
life-lcmg  effect  of  improvement,  what  might  not  be  hoped  for,  if  the 
home  itaelf  were  made  a  school  of  grace  and  courtesy,  in  which  the 
heart  should  be  taught  to  tone  the  voice,  and  light  the  eye,  and  moidd 
the  mien,  and  modulate  all  to  the  rhythmical  mood  of  undisslmulated 
love  ?  Who  has  ever  compared  the  Peter  that  obtrudes  his  uncouth 
figure,  in  glimpses  here  and  there  through  the  gospels,  with  the  Pet«r 
that  afterwards  betrays  so  ineSabie  a  grace  of  high-bred  courtesy  in 
hifl  epistles — who  has  ever  considered  the  transformation  that  had 
passed  upon  this  man  in  the  school  of  Christ,  making  the  Galilean  the 
cosmopolite,  the  fisherman  the  gentleman, — ^who  has  done  this  and 
not  perceived  that  the  last  accomplishment  of  the  manners  is  else- 
where to  be  sought  than  at  the  hands  of  M.  Martinet,  the  dancing- 
master? 

While  something  nevertheless  may  in  ^imess  be  conceded  here  to 
the  dance,  a  very  little  observation  accompanied  with  a  very  littie 
reflection  will,  we  think,  suffice  to  convince  a  candid  mind  that  the 
institution  is  hardly  all,  even  in  this  respect,  that  is  claimed  for  it  by 
its  more  enthusiastic,  and  especially  its  professional,  devotees.  It  is 
certainly  a  service  to  the  social  interests  of  men  if  the  dance  does  help 
to  create  all  that  unselfishness  between  person  and  person  which 
morality  enjoins  as  pohteness,  or  even  that  affectation  of  this  which  we 
are  all  of  us  so  well  content  to  accept  instead  of  politeness.  This  is 
the  element  in  which  mutual  intercourse  must  be  transacted,  if  it  is 
to  be  a  source  either  of  pleasure  or  of  profit.  We  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  the  debt,  if  the  dance  can  show  that  it  dose  indeed  supply  such 
a  neutral  condition  of  lubricity  to  the  agreeable  mingling  of  people  in 
society,  without  at  the  same  time  overbalancing  its  credit  with  deduc- 
tions chargeable  on  this  very  score. 

What  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?    There  is,  to  our  minds,  some- 
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thing  &irl7  augast  in  the  arrogant  self-assertion  of  the  dance.  It 
awea  one — it  takes  avay  one's  breath— one  is  uncertain  for  a  moment 
or  two  in  its  presence  whether  his  first  principles  of  coorteey  and 
good  breeding  may  not  by  some  hocus-pocus  have  got  exactly  reversed 
without  his  being  aware  of  it.  This  social  amusement  flouts  you  with 
such  utterly  pitiless,  such  Gorgonizing  insolence, 

Staring  right  on  with  calm,  eternal  eyes, 

— ^if  yon  happen  to  get  into  its  way  1  Until  you  recover  yonr  self- 
poesessiou  you  rather  believe  that  it  must  mysteriously  be  in  accord- 
ance  with  everkflting  principles  of  politeness  that  yon  should  be 
floated.  You  are  in  the  unenviable  condition  of  that  morbidly  modest 
man  whom  Ilobert  HaU  describes  as  seeming  by  his  manner  to  be 
asking  pardon  of  everybody  for  taking  the  liberty  to  exist.  We  have 
seen  a  good  many  people  vho  never  rally  from  this  uncomfortable 
hallucination  io  the  presence  of  the  dance.  The  dance  plants  one  foot 
of  its  unlimitedly  expansible  compasses  in  a  parlor  and  thence  widen- 
ing its  Bweep  room  by  room,  gradually  and  serenely  encircles  the 
entire  area  of  the  house  that  is  open  to  guests.  Happy  then  the 
mortals  who  do  not  dance,  if  they  can  find  a  secure  retreat  in  hall  or 
entry.  Those  who  shrink  into  comers,  and  those  who  desperately 
cling  to  the  walls,  shall  not  escape  a  whiak  of  the  tumultuous  dress, 
or  a  thrust  of  the  importunate  elbow,  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  their 
meditations  on  the  graceful  el^;aDce  of  this  extremely  social  amuse- 
ment. That  grave  Chinaman,  who  gazed  with  the  well-schooled 
wonder  of  a  Celestial  on  the  spectacle  of  the  dance  as  exhibited  by  a 
company  of  Europeans,  betrayed  his  innocent  ignorance  of  the  real 
feficination  of  tiie  thing,  but  he  certainly  discovered  ita  utter  hol- 
lownees,  regarded  merely  as  a  social  enjoyment,  when  he  asked, 
"  Pray,  why  do  you  not  let  your  Eiervants  do  that  for  you  ?"  Is  the 
&ct  that  the  dance  lubricatee  the  individual  manners  or  that  its  intro- 
duction breaks  the  ice  of  first  reserve  which  embarrassee  the  freedom 
of  an  evening's  company; — giving  conversation  forsooth  such  an  &an 
that  it  is  dispensed  with  from  that  moment  forward — is  this  two-fold 
fact,  admitted,  a  &ir  o&et  to  the  gross,  the  egregious  ill-manners 
upon  which  we  have  commented  ?  It  must  be  added  t^at  provident 
and  resourceful  hostesses  guard  t^^ainst  such  abuse  of  their  hospitality 
by  assigning  one  side  of  the  house  to  thoee  who  trip  it  as  they  go, 
and  the  other  to  those  who  prefer  to  preserve  postures  of  stable 
equilibrium — that  is  to  say,  by  virtually  making  two  parties  at 
once. 
We  remember  hearing  the  celebrated  U.  Bautain,  in  one  of  his 
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lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  on  soma  subject  of  theology,  going  aside  from 
his  main  discueaion,  l&ment  the  decline  in  France  of  the  art  of  con- 
versation.  Son  vivant  that  he  appeared  in  his  redundant  ^Ayru^, 
it  was  almost  whimsical  to  hear  him  attribute  4rhe  misfortune  to  the 
habit  of  after-dinner  smoking — a  habit  against  which  nothing  about 
the  lecturer  himself  seemed  to  protest  along  with  hia  words,  except  his 
interdictory  quality  of  Bomish  ecdeaiastic.  He  thought  that  the 
poetr-prandial  cigar — banishing  men  from  the  influence  supposed  to 
rain  from  ladies'  eyes  at  jousts  of  wit  as  well  as  of  arms,  and  enveloping 
them  in  a  haee  of  obliviooH  torpor — -had  chilled  the  genial  currents  of 
tliat  conversational  enthusiasm  which  once  made  the  table-talk  of 
Frenchmen  the  admiration  of  cultivated  Europe. 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  what  might  be  called  the  high  art  of  con- 
versation, such  for  example  as  created  the  nurturing  atmosphere  fcir 
a  production  like  the  Auiocrai  at  the  Breakfast  TahU,  is  not  mate- 
rially injured  by  the  dance;  for  however  much  the  literary  magicians 
may  patronize  t^e  exercise  as  a  matter  of  esthetics,  or  approve  it  as  a 
matter  of  morals,  they  can  hardly  be  imagined  very  sedulous  devotees 
of  it  as  a  matter  of  practice :'  but  assuredly  had  M.  Bautain  spoken 
from  the  point  of  view  of  average  American  society,  ha  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  in  representing  conversation  as  a  diffused  and 
popular  accomplishment,  to  be  in  danger  of  extinction  from  the 
usurping  dominion  of  the  dance. 

rV,  We  have  now,  in  immediate  sequence  to  the  foregoing,  to  in- 
vestigate the  influence  of  the  dance  on  the  InteUectuai  Improvement 
of  Society. 

Our  American  life  is,  from  the  virtual  compulsion  of  circumstances, 
80  much  absorbed  in  attention  to  material  interests  that  as  a  people 
we  have  little  time  at  the  best  to  devote  to  the  interior  culture  of 
ourselves.  Literature  and  art,  books,  pictures,  and  the  other  various 
objects  of  elegant  taste,  these  truly  rational  topics  of  interest  to  en- 
lightened minds,  have  the  very  narrowest  chance,  even  with  earnest 
intentions  on  our  part,  to  produce  their  elevating  and  chastening 
effect  upon  our  lives.  Is  it  not  shame  to  us  that  the  golden  hours, 
all  too  few,  in  which  we  might  exchange  with  each  other  the  thoughts 
inspired  by  themes  like  these,  to  our  mutual  profiting,  should  be 
recklessly  squandered  upon  a  laborious  bodily  exercise,  in  which 
monkeys  might  be  trained  to  display  greater  agility  than  we,  and 
bear  a  statelier  gravity  ? 

What  a  confession  for  our  young  men  and  young  women  to  make 
that  they  find  it  impossible  to  get  an  evening's  company  to  go  off  well 
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without  the  dance  I  How  much  mental  vacuity — what  aching  and 
echoing  cranial  room  for  knowledge — does  such  a  confesaion  imply  1 

Oh,  young  men  I  Oh,  young  women  I  American  brothers  and 
Bisters,  say, — would  it  not  be  better  if  you  should  create  and  sustain 
courses  of  lectures  for  some  of  your  winter  evenings — if  you  should 
patronize  the  circulating  libraries  or  even  the  book-stores — if  you 
should  subscribe  to  some  of  the  literary  periodicals  (but  you  will  have 
to  wait  now  until  you  beeome  a  public  £t  to  support  them,  before  you 
can  find  any  very  good  at  home) — if  you  should  organize  reading- 
clubs  and  amateur  art  aaaociations — in  short  if  you  should  spend  a 
share  at  least  of  the  time  and  of  the  money  that  you  can  command  in 
acquiring  such  reeouroee  of  mind,  that  you  would  not  be  obliged  to 
whirl  each  other  off  into  a  dance  when  you  aasemble  for  an  evening 
together,  lest  forsooth  you  should  not  be  able  to  think  of  any  thing  to 
say  to  relieve  the  awkwardness  of  silence  ?  We  are  met  with,  "  Better 
to  dance  than  to  talk  and  slander  your  neighbors?"  True,  but  so 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  steal  than  to  commit  murder.  But  those  who 
refrain  from  stealing  are  not  therefore  obliged  to  commit  murder. 
'And  those  who  refrain  from  dancing  are  not  obliged  to  slander  their 
neighbors.  There  is  conversation  which  neither  abuses  the  absent,  nor 
yet  injures  the  participants  in  it.  But  the  art  of  such  conversation 
is  indeed  &r  gone  towards  being  lost  to  a  generation  that  will  frisk, 
like  Donatello,  and  fly  into  the  dance  to  dodge  a  iair  and  friendly 
encounter  of  mind  with  miud. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  replied:  "What  we  want  is  amuse- 
ment The  mental  activity  you  are  recommending  is  not  recreation." 
Now  a  sound  philosophy  of  recreation  would  require  that  those  por- 
tions of  our  complex  organism  which  are  wearied  should  be  permitted 
to  rest,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  have  been  left  compar' 
atively  unemployed  should  at  the  same  time  bo  brought  into  play. 
Kow  how  many  of  our  young  people  in  ordinary  society,  exert  their 
minds  so  strenuously,  that  their  health  demands  a  period  of  mental 
repose  ?  By  aU  means  let  such  relax  Uie  excessive  strain.  But  as- 
suredly those  who  find  it  out  of  the  question  to  make  an  evening's 
entertunment  pass  off  respectably  without  Introducing  the  dance  to 
take  the  place  of  conversation,  will  not  claim  to  be  of  the  number.  No, 
the  people  who  compose  society  are  rather,  if  they  but  knew  it,  tidrly 
tired  to  death  with  everlasting  amusement.  It  is  their  business  to 
seek  pleasure,  and  no  merchant  pushes  his  traffic  harder.  It  would 
be  positive  recreation  to  these  devotees  of  society,  if  they  would  set 
themselves  at  some  work  that  should  bring  their  languishing  minds 
into  action.    And  then  the  clerks,  for  example,  who  are  on  their  feet 
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all  day,  in  a  confined  atmosphere — is  it  not  too  severe  a  jocularity  to 
call  it  recreation,  for  these  1^-weary  mort^  to  dance  most  of  the 
night,  aa  if  their  hope  of  usefulness  depended  upon  their  sssidui^  in 
it  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  what  such  young  men  need  for  diversion  is 
something  to  employ  their  minds,  on  matters  aside  from  bosinees, 
while  their  tired  muscniar  system  refreshes  itself  with  rest  ?  Doe 
mental  exercise  is  perhaps  as  essential  to  health,  as  is  ezercise  of  the 
body. 

But  we  have  said  enough  on  these  minor  topics  of  our  discussion. 
The  chief  topic  still  remains  to  be  discussed.  We  have  expressed 
oorselvee  with  severity;  but  our  readers  will  surely  eaSex  us  to  be  a 
little  out  of  humor  with  a  usurpation,  which  tyrannizes  to  such  disas- 
trous purpose,  over  ao  fair  a  realm  of  human  life. 

V.  We  come  finally  to  the  consideration  of  the  dance  in  ite  Mcoral 
aspect£.  We  use  the  word  "  moral,"  without  designing  to  distinguish 
it  from  "  religious."  We  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  believe  tiiat 
morality,  rightly  conceived  of,  is  the  same  thing  as  religion  rightly 
conceived  o£  -  If  the  dance  then  is  consistent  with  pure  morality,  it 
is  also  consistent  with  true  religion.  If  it  is  a  proper  amusement  for 
the  world,  it  is  equally  a  proper  amusement  for  the  church.  If  it  is 
morally  suitable  for  the  irreligious  young  man  who  hears  a  sermw 
to  dance,  it  is  likewise  morally  suitable  for  the  minister  who  preaches 
tlie  sermon  to  dance  at  his  side.  The  question  remains  now  to  be 
considered,  la  the  dance  justifiable  on  moral  grounds  ? 

When  the  dance  is  accused,  aa  we  have  accused  it,  of  being  injurious 
to  the  health,  of  breeding  extravagance  in  expenditure,  of  hindering 
social  enjoyment  and  profit,  and  of  dissipating  the  opportunities  of 
intellectual  improvement,  the  rejoinder  is  commonly  made  that  at 
least  it  is  in  itself  an  innocent,  if  not  a  useful  way  of  spending  the 
evening  hours.  "Besides  it  is  delightful,"  say  enthusiastic  young 
ladies.  "We  take  no  note  of  time  when  we  dance,  and  are  con- 
scioos  of  no  fatigue.  The  music  moves  us  almost  without  our  efiort. 
It  is  actually  easier  to  dance  when  the  fiddle  is  going  than  it  is  to 
keep  stilL"  Well,  if  this  be  bo,  useless  as  it  seems  in  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  and  &tal  to  self-culture,  still,  if  it  be  so  indescribably 
delightful,  and  at  "AietsiaM^mbnotpoBUivdyvnjurvnistogoodmoraJx, 
why  we,  for  our  part,  say,  By  all  means  dance  and  have  a  fine  time. 
Fity — ^pity,  to  be  sure,  that  you  hf^ve  not  wholesome  earnestness 
enough  in  some  worthy  direction  to  make  the  frivolity  distasteful ; 
but  if  you  have  not,  then  there  is  probably  nothing  better  for  you 
than  to  resemble  those  natives  on  the  coast  ctf  Africa,  of  whom  it  is 
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related  that  they  begged  their  mosical  European  viflitor  to  ceaae 
fiddling,  leet  they  perforce  danced  themselves  to  death.  Bat  \a  the 
dance  morally  nnohjectioDable? 

We  have,  it  is  tme,  in  part  forestalled  onr  reply.  For  it  would  be 
Btrictly  legitimate  to  Kilarge  on  the  vidons  tendencies  always  engen- 
dered by  such  extravagant  expenditure  as  the  dance  encooragee,  and 
almost  requires,  upon  the  sordid  ambition  it  inspires  to  outshine  one's 
social  peers,  with  tlie  low  pride  begotten  by  success  among  those 
victorious  in  this  barbaric  rivalry,  and  the  consequent  chagrin  and 
heart-burning,  and  secret  jealousy  that  follow  in  the  breasts  of  the 
disappointed,  upon  its  deplorable  effect  in  bounding  the  personal  aspi- 
ration to  exterior  elegance  in  looks,  and  dress,  and  manners — ^it 
would  be  legitimate,  we  say,  in  settling  the  moral  propriety  of  the 
usage  in  question  to  dwell  on  these  things,  and  we  might  ose  unstinted 
freedom  of  language  respecting  them.  But  serious  as  they  are,  they 
by  no  means  constitute  the  gravaTnen  of  the  indictment  which  we 
bring  against  the  dance  aa  enemy  to  public  morality.  There  are 
graver  moral  considerations  still,  involved  in  the  subject  to  which  we 
desire  our  readers  to  give  their  thoughtful  attention.  Thera  con- 
siderations, however,  are  such  that  though  they  move  ouc  feeling  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  moral  indignation,  we  nevertheless  must  pick  onr 
expressions  with  the  utmost  care  lest  we  offend  the  decorum  which 
the  chaste  spirit  of  Christian  refinement  has  taught  ns  to  observe  and 
to  demand  in  speech.  Thore  is  an  infinite  slough  of  pollution,  but 
scantily  crusted  over,  under  your  feet  now,  whichever  way  you  turn. 

Incedis  per  ignea 
BuppoaitoB  cineri  doloso. 

Alas,  that  the  fetal  faia:  pas,  which  lets  the  adventurer  down,  is  00 
much  more  frequently  taken  in  the  actual  experience  of  life,  than  in 
terms  of  allusion  by  speech  I 

The  dance,  then,  to  say  it  at  once  and  plainly,  is  an  immoral  amuse- 
ment, immoral  we  mean  in  itseli  Of  course  we  are  not  now  travers- 
ing the  statement  with  which  we  set  out,  that  dancing  in  itaelf  is 
p^<9ctly  innocent.  This  we  assert  again.  But  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  dancing  in  itsdf  is  not  under  discussion.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  very  diff^nt  a&ir  indeed — a  concreto  thing,  a  substance 
wUh  aeeidente,  say  rather  a  substance  whose  essence  consists  in  ita 
accidento — a  social  institution  well  determined  in  form  and  hitherto 
as  persistent  as  force — or  as  sin — we  are  dealing  with  the  dance. 
Now  dancing  does  certainly  occur  in  the  dance — ^but  so  does  breath- 
ing; and  one  comes  just  as  near  constituting  the  dance  as  the  other. 
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We  ehall  naem,  paradoxical  to  man;  and  ve  will  explain.  In  a 
single  wordj  dancing  is  one  thing  and  tlie  dance  is  another.  The 
dance  is  dancing  under  certain  conditions  well  tmdeiBtood.  The  danc^ 
hy  reason  of  these  constant  conditionB,  Ib  an  amiiBement  immoral 
in  itself.  Dancing  is  an  exorcise  which  may  be  perfectly  harm- 
lesB.  We  shoold  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  a  dance  in  whicli 
the  only  participants  were  children  too  yonng  to  be  conficioos  of  sex, 
and  neceBsarily  incapable  of  any  pleasure  in  it,  except  that  of  asso- 
ciated and  rhythmical  motion.  Boys  and  ^Is  might  knit  hands  and 
beat  the  ground  together  in  it  to  their  hearts'  content,  just  as  they 
might  romp  together  in  field  or  wood.  (Ajs  a  point  of  hygiene,  and 
of  Eesthetic  even,  we  should  generally  insist  Hiat  it  be  the  ground 
they  beat,  and  not  a  floor,  much  less  a  carpeted  floor.)  We  should 
have  no  objection  to  a  dance  in  which  the  participants  were  exclu- 
sively males,  of  whatever  age,  or  to  one  in  which  the  participants 
were  exclusively  females,  of  whatever  age.  We  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  dance  in  which  the  participation  was  confined  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  one  household,  and  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents, for  that  matter,  if  they  liked,  might  join  in  it  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  This  style  of  "parlor  dancing"  we  would  cheer- 
fully .pennit  if  we  were  tte  Solon  of  society.  But  we  etould  be 
Draconian  enough  to  exclude  neighbor's  children,  intimate  Mends 
and  cousins  of  every  degree— as  long  at  least  as  human  nature  contin- 
nes  such  that  tiieee  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage  with  each  other. 
These  might,  to  be  sure,  be  present  and  witness  the  Terpsichorean 
performances  of  the  family;  but  we  are  a&aid  that  the  mere  spectacle 
of  such  domestic  felicity  would  be  voted  a  rather  tame  entertainment. 
In  feet,  such  is  human  depravity,  we  have  our  misgivings  that  the 
older  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  household  would  almost  as  lief  go 
back  to  thmr  Sunday-school  as  to  engage  in  so  entirely  innocent  a 
diversion. 

Upon  condition  that  the  prevailing  moral  tone  of  society  were  such 
as  to  keep  the  dance  strictly  within  these  limits,  we  would  enter  into 
bonds  to  be  the  very  last  to  wag  a  tongue  against  it.  We  seriously 
suspect,  however,  that  this  "peculiar  institution"  of  sodety,  db  cir- 
cumscribed, would  follow  a  late  notable  example  and  refuse  to  survive 
its  indignation  at  the  insult. 

But  at  this  point  some  one,  beginning  reluctajitly  to  feel  the  truth 
of  our  remarks,  demurs,  "  What  new  asceticism  have  we  here  ?  The 
principle  you  imply  would  separate  the  sexes  equally,  in  every  other 
species  of  social  intercourse.  If  mutual  consciousness  of  sex  is  the 
circumstance  which  makes  it  immoral  for  men  and  women  to  dance 
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with  each  other,  theo  how  is  it  not  also  immoral  for  them  ever  to  talk 
with  each  other,  since  this  troubleaome  consciousness  is  likely  at  any 
moment  to  intervene  between  them?  Is  it  not  rather  the  rational, 
and  preeminently  the  Christian,  philosophy  of  the  relation  of  man  and 
woman  that  the^  should  recognize  and  enjoy  the  exquisite  sense  of 
difference,  put  from  the  beginning  between  them  to  create  the  possi- 
bOity  of  that  transcendent  affection  whose 

dearest  bond  is  this. 
Not  like  to  like,  bat  like  in  difference. 

Is  not  this  the  common  sense  of  the  subject? 

We  certainly  think  that  it  is.  And  it  is  precisely  because  we 
would  guard  this  most  delicate  bloom  of  all  human  delight  from  the 
gross  and  common  handling  which  soils  ite  purity,  that  we  use  tha 
language  we  do.  Can  we  forget  that  it  is  the  best  use  which  is  liable 
to  the  worst  abuse  ?  Do  wa  not  know  that  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
which  was  to  have  overflowed  the  world  as  a  fountain  of  Paradise,  has 
been  perverted  into  the  prolific  cause  of  more  crime  and  misery  than 
any  other  single  thing  that  can  be  named?  And  shall  we  not  cry 
shame  upon  a  usage  that,  under  cover  of  respectability,  regularly 
titillates  and  tantalizes  an  aidmal  appetite  as  insatiable  as  hunger, 
more  cruel  than  revenge  ? 

Our  accusation  is  that  the  dance,  instead  of  affording  an  opportu- 
nity for  mutually  ennobling  companionship  between  man  and  woman, 
inspired  with  a  chaste  and  sweet  interfused  remembrance  pf  their 
contrasted  relationship  to  each  other — that  the  dance,  instead  of  this, 
consists  substantially  of  a  system  of  means  contrived  with  more  than 
human  ingenuity  to  excite  the  instincts  of  sex  to  action,  however 
subtle  and  disguised  at  the  moment,  in  its  sequel  the  most  bestial  and 
degrading.  We  charge  that  here,  and  not  elsewhere,  in  the  anatomy 
of  that  elusive  fascination  which  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  the  dance,  we 
lay  our  scalpel  upon  the  quivering  secret  of  life.  Passion — passion 
transformed  if  you  please  never  so  much,  Bubaisting  in  no  matter  bow 
many  finely  contrasted  degrees  of  sensuality — passion,  and  nothing 
else,  is  ih.e  true  basis  of  the  popularity  of  the  dance. 

For  it  is  no  accident  that  the  dance  is  what  it  is.  It  mingles  the 
sexes  in  such  closeness  of  personal  approach  and  contact  as,  outside  of 
the  dance,  is  nowhere  tolerated  in  respectable  society.  It  does  this 
under  a  complexity  of  circumstances  that  conspire  to  heighten  the 
impropriety  of  it, .  It  is  evening  and  the  hour  is  late,  there  is  the  de- 
licious and  unomscious  intoxication  of  music  and  motion  in  the  blood, 
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there  is  the  strange,  confasing  sense  of  being  individually  nnobeerved 
among  so  many,  while  yet  the  natural  "noble  shame"  vhich  guards 
the  purity  of  man  and  -woman  alone  together,  ia  absent — such  is  the 
occasion,  and  Btill,  hour  after  hour,  the  dance  whirls  its  giddy  kaleid- 
oscope around,  bringing  hearts  bo  near  that  they  almost  beat  (gainst 
each  other,  mixing  the  warm  mutual  breaths,  darting  the  fine  per- 
Bonal  electricity  acroee  between  the  meeting  fingers,  flushing  the  &ce 
and  lighting  the  eyes  with  a  quick  language,  subject  often  to  gross 
interpretations  on  the  part  of  the  vile-hearted — why,  this  &sliionable 
institution  seems  to  us  to  have  been  invented  in  an  unMendly  quar- 
ter, usually  conceived  of  as  situated  under  us,  to  give  our  human 
passions  leave  to  disport  themselves,  unreproved  by  conscience,  by 
reason,  or  by  shame,  almost  at  their  will.  We  will  not  trust  our- 
selves to  speak  of  this  farther.  Our  indignation  waxes  hotter  than 
can  well  be  controlled.  We  even  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  contracted 
Bome  social  from  having  merely  described  truthfully  what  thousands 
of  fellow-Chriatians,  ignorant  of  themselves,  practice  without  swallow- 
ing a  qualm  1 

We  say  that  the  dance  ia  not  fortuitously  such.  It  is  such  essen- 
tially. Its  real  nature  is  shown  by  what  it  constantly  tends  to  be- 
come, in  new  figures,  introduced  stealthily  from  time  to  time,  (under 
silent  protest  from  many  who  su&r  their  modesty  to  be  overborne  by 
the  fear  of  being  charged  with  prudery)  a  Httle  more  doubtful  than 
the  old,  and  in  wanton  whirls,  like  the  waltz  and  the  polka.  Always 
the  dance  inclines  to  multiply  opportunitiea  of  physical  proximity  and 
contact  between  the  sezee,  always  to  make  them  more  prolonged  and 
more  daring.  In  fine,  the  dance  adds  that  last  ingredient  of  perfect 
bliBB,  whose  absence  the  witty  Frenchwoman  bethou^t  herself,  in  the 
midst  of  some  innocent  enjoyment,  to  mourn — ^with  a  pathos  more 
pathetic  than  they  dream  who  see  nothing  but  a  whimsical  humor  in 
the  saying — "  Man  Dieu  f  How  delightful  this  is  I  It  would  be  quite 
perfect,  if  there  were  only  a  httle  sin  in  it." 

But  if  what  has  already  been  said  and  suggested  fails  to  convince 
any  that  our  analysis  of  the  pleasure  of  the  dance  is  true,  we  have  a 
little  problem  to  propose  for  their  solution;  Why  is  it  thai  the  donee 
aione,  of  all  thefavoTite  diversions  of  gay  eoaiety,  requires  the  assodor 
tion  of  the  two  sexes  in  it  ?  The  problem  is  not  solved  by  the  ready 
reply,  "Why,  the  pleasure  of  social  intercourse  is  always  heightened 
when  both  seiee  participate  in  it.  We  enjoy  an  evening  of  cards  the 
better  for  this  piquant  comminghng  ?"  But  you  have  missed  the 
point  of  the  problem.  The  question  is  not.  Why  do  you  enjcy  the 
dance  more  when  men  and  women  execute  it  farther  ?  hut,  Why 
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must  men  and  women  execute  it  together  in  order  tiiat  you  should 
enjoy  it  oi  a^  /  No  doubt  a  game  of  cards  may  be  much  more  be- 
witching, wlii]e  not  an  iota  more  hortiul,  for  the  meeting  of  the  sexea 
at  the  table.  Bat  then  cheaply  figured  paraUelograme  of  paate-board 
have  charms  for  their  devotees  of  either  sex,  which  enable  them  to 
diepettse  with  the  society  of  the  other.  Men,  yT)ung  and  old,  often  sit 
man  night  out  in  bachelor  conviviality  around  a  card-table.  Young 
ladies,  and  sometimes  their  mammas  with  them,  we  believe,  will  inter- 
minably shuffle  and  deal  &r  on  into  the  hours  affectionately  called 
"  small"  by  those  who  know  how  to  make  them  seem  so  with  revel — 
all  quite  without  benefit  of  gentleman.  But  come  to  the  dance — and 
what  a  difi^ence  I  Where  do  young  ladies  keep  up  their  practice  of 
calisthenics  after  leaving  boarding-school?  What  iKichelor  club  exists 
anywhere  that  devotes  an  evening  to  the  dance  among  its  members  ?  A£~^  / 
Fensive  and  imaginative  young  ladiee  might  possibly,  here  and  there,  ~ 
of  a  lonesome  evening,  seek  to  revive  a  diluted  illusion  of  past  plea- . 
sure,  by  a  few  strictly  maiden  measures  executed  with  soon  exhausted 
enthusiasm,  but  men  with  men — hardly ! — unless  perhaps  in  broad 
farce  to  point  a  whimsical  contrast.  With  reference  to  such  a  style 
of  dancing  at  least,  the  pagan  sarcasm  of  Cicero  is  likely  long  to 
retain  a  Christian  application — Nemo  fere  saltat  winue,  nisi  forte  /l  0  C--'. 
meamt. 

The  characteristic  thus  established  as  belonging  to  the  dance,  in 
distinction  from  every  other  form  of  popular  amusement,  is  full  of  ^  '  "  " ' 
instructive  implication  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  inquire  for  the    ,.'  ,  ; 
causes  of  things.     Of  course  we  know  how  indignantly  the  accusation    ' 
of  impurity  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  dance  will  be  repelled  by  the   -'-'-  ■  -  •  ■ 
great  majority  of  its  votaries.    And  we  are  very  ready  to  admit  the    '  '■ 
indignation  as  entirely  honest ;  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  element        ' , 
of  unchastity  in  it,  rarely  absent  we  most  certainly  believe,  is  yet 
generally  unrecognized  by  the  subject.    If  only  unconsciousness  of 
evil  influence  were  a  trostworthy  prophylactic  against  it  I  Once  (^ain 
and  for  all,  we  protest  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  we  are  fEir  from 
confounding  the  devotees  of  the  dance  in  an  indiscriminate  accusation 
of  conscious  impurity.     We  know  too  many  pure-hearted  women 
among  dancers,  whom  no  fortunate  son,  or  brother,  or  husband,  could 
possibly  charge  with  one  doubtful  thought,  for  even  an  instant  of 
the  most  oblivions  excitement,  not  to  be  ourselves  indignant  in  purg- 
ing our  intention  of  any  such  cruel  injustice.     And  in  the  opposite 
sex  too,  however  much  more  exposed  by  nature  to  temptation,  there 
are  some  dancSrs  no  doubt  who  come  very  near  to  escaping  the  con- 
scious contagion  of  evil  by  virtue  of  an  instinctive  chastity  in  them, 
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God's  gift  to  &  few.  Bat  right  on  tlie  heels  of  ao  wide  a  disclaims 
we  must  re-aasert  our  convictioD  that  unconsciocsneBS  doee  not  defend 
even  the  purest  minde  firom  something  of  the  inainoating  fiensual 
tendency  of  this  inherently  voluptuous  amusement. 

And  then  consider,  ye  Christian  fathers,  and  hrothers,  and  hus- 
bands, to  what  horrible  hazards'  of  contact  the  opportunities  of  the 
dance  expose  yoor  daughters,  and  sisters,  and  wives.  For  who,  tiiat 
has  gained  any  experience  of  the  world,  JB  ignorant  of  the  iact  that 
hardly  once  does  a  considerahte  party  assemble,  even  in  the  most 
respectable  society,  without  including  some  man  whom  his  associateB 
know  to  be  a  libertine  at  heart,  if  not  in  life?  To  think  of  pure 
women  being  pastured  on,  with  palms  of  pollution  and  with  imminent 
eyes  of  adultery  by  such  a  human  bull  of  Bashan  the  evening  long  in 
the  promiscuous  corral  of  the  dance !  What  better  Csicililies  could  be 
imagined  for  an  accomplished  voluptuary  to  compass  the  capture  of 
bis  prey  I'  Faugh !  In  the  ordinary  occasions  of  society  a  lady  may 
let  her  sacred  intuitions  have  some  play  to  guard  her  f^^inst  the 
accees  of  imparity  in  the  uniform  of  a  gentleman.  But  it  is  the  boast 
of  the  dance  that  it  is  a  democrat  and  a  leveller,  permitting  no  indi- 
vidual caprice  to  break  the  circuit  of  universal  equality.  You  may 
shudder  to  your  heart's  core  at  the  contact  that  is  coming — ^but  the 
dance  leaves  you  no  election — ^you  must  take  it  when  it  comes. 
Blush,  blush  henceforth  ye  Christian  women,  when  yon  are  invited 
to  submit  your  persona  to  the  nsee  of  a  diversion  that  may  at  any 
time  choose  to  bring  yoa  finger-tip  to  finger-tip  with  those  whose 
touch  is  pollution,  or  it  may  he,  encircle  you  in  their  arms  I  A  burn- 
ing blush  of  speechless  shame  were  the  best  reply  to  the  insnlt  of  such 
an  invitation.  But  we  plead  against  an  advocate  more  eloquent  than 
.  any  individual's  words.  Oh,  Fashion !  Fashion !  What  power  hast 
thon  to  browbeat  holy  nature,  so  that  she  dares  not  speak  to  assert 
her  sacred  claims  against  thy  imperious  sway ! 

We  abruptly  dispatch  this  hateful  subject  without  completing  the 
discussion  of  it.    If  our  readers  have  winced  at  the  exceptional  plain- 

'  WsaLollneTeilose  tL«  impression  in»de  yekn  iigoupoD  oarmiDd,  in  the  ebutoaa  of  western 
traral  bj  puhet  on  the  cuikl,  b;  hearing  a  pnctiiad  1i1>eTtiTie  reUta  \aa  experience  in  the 
Mrta  o(  female  aeduction.  His  master  secret  I17,  u  he  said  with  horrid  complwenc;,  in 
SUCDstocoing  his  querr;  to  the  toacl)  of  his  hands  nod  especiallj'  to  tlie  shock  oi  being  iitttd- 
In  this  way,  to  use  bis  own  brnta!  eipteaiion,  he  "toewif'  the  salecled  Tictims  of  his  villainy' 

1.  Thia  afticie  ma;  posiiblj  penetrate  to  some  seclnded  nook  in  the  conntrj  irhere  a  aoper- 

\  r  atitione  horror,  once  religiooa,  still  beats  swa;  gainst  the  dance,  while  ;et  ■  variety  of  1 
\\  "  htnng"  plays  are  practised  in  it«  stead.  Ip  a  caae  of  social  demoraliiation  like  this  ve  ,'  ' 
!  I  I  coatd  imagine  how  the  dance  might  Borve  a  resit;  nsefal  turn  if  introdooed  ai  a  temporary  I  ' 
I      J      stage  of  progrea  toward!  oltimate  more  thoroogh  reform  1  j  I 
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nees  of  speech  vhich  we  have  -oseA,  ve  beg  them  to  believe  that  it 
has  cost  tiB  sincere  pangs  of  resolution  to  nse  it.  But  ve  have 
■written  under  duress  of  eonscience  that  did  not  suffer  us  to  shrink. 
The  engineering  skill  of  the  devil  has  defended  the  dance  with  a 
masterly  dilemma  that  leaves  open  bairely  two  altemativea  of  attack 
about  equally  ineligible.  You  may  either  exhaust  your  strength  in 
demonstrating  the  minor  and  incidental  evils  of  the  usage,  in  which 
case  you  win  an  easy  but  also  a  barren  victory;  or  you  tctust  freely 
encounter  the  peril  of  damaging  your  ovn  &ir  &me  for  purity,  and 
deliver  your  blow  full  at  its  inherent  and  eesenMal  immorality.  We 
have  deliberately  chosen  the  latter  alternative.  We  can  trust  the 
honest  heat  of  indignation  that  has  wanned  our  words  to  take  away 
the  offence  of  their  extreme  fidelity.  As  for  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  bringing  the  impurity  that  we  find — ^we  contentedly  accept  it. 
It  is  a  charge  that  two  classes  of  persons  certainly  will  not  prefer. 
These  two  dasses  are,  first,  those  who  know  us,  and  secondly,  those 
who  know  themselves. 

W.  0.  WiLKrHaoH. 

Tauttowb,  K.  T. 
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MIOAIAH'B  VISION. 

I  EINOS  XXU. 


IK  order  to  appreciate  the  drcnmstancee  under  which  Micaiah 
prophesied  it  will  be  necessary  to  connect  with  the  aabject  of  his 
vifiion  the  doom  of  wicked  Ahab,  a  man  whose  name  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-seven  centuriea  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a  feeUng  of 
abhorrence  and  contempt.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  "  Uiere  was  none 
like  to"  him  "  who  did  sell  himaelf  to  work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of 
Jehovah,  whom  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up."*  For  whoever  atten- 
tively reads  this  sacred  history  will  perceive  that  whUe  Ahab  was 
cmel,  weak,  cowardly  and  base,  Jezebel  was  more  cruel,  and  was 
strong,  audadous  and  heaven-defying  in  her  wickedness.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  in&mous  woman,  danghter  of  the  heathen  Phoenician 
king  Eth-baal,  Ahab,  who  had  marriod  her  in  open  defiance  of  the 
law  of  God,*  soon  stirpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  eviL  As  if  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calves  instituted  by  Jeroboam  had  been  a  light 
tiling*  he  proceeded  to  establish  as  the  State  Keligion  Baal-ism  with 

>  1  EiDgt  sii.  26. 

*  The  HicenioiiM  ware  iuolndad  aiDDDg  tlie  Canunites.  Willi  then  (lie  lews  ware  [brbiddso 
to  idlcrouTTj.    Bee  Eiodai  zxiiv.  10-17,  and  Eira  ii.  and  z. 

*  Tfa«  nuratiTe  of  then  eventa  is  in  1  Eingi  ivL-iiiL  Theia  ii  no  reuon  (o  doubt  tii»t  the 
"golden  olrea"  of  Jeroboun,  like  the  one  Auon  made.lTBre  pretooded  material  tepreMota- 
Utw  of  the  Trne  God— >  liikfnl  and  degrading  Bjmboliim  rtrictl;  (btbiddea  Ii;  God— which 
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all  its  bloody  and  impure  ritee,  persecated  the  prophets  of  Jeho- 
vah; tyrannized  over  the  people;  d^;raded,  corrupted  and  rained 
them.  Hence  the  wrath  of  God  was  ^ceedingly  hot  against  bim ; 
and '-when  he  added  his  last  great  crime,  the  judicial  morder  of 
Kaboth,  God  gave  him  utterly  over,  and  his  doom  was  sealed.  We 
must  bear  these  &cts  in  mind  in  order  to  uiderstand  the  sequel. 
Every  human  life,  throngh  the  graoe  that  is  in  Christ  Jeeos  may  be- 
come blessed  and  froitful  in  good.  Bat  the  lives  of  the  incorrigibly 
nnbelieving  and  disobedient  are  not  bo— and  they  approach  continually 
a  dark  climax  of  guilt  and  a  fearM  catastrophe  of  destruction.  Such 
was  the  career  of  Ahab.  In  hia  history  a  aariee  of  enormous  sins  and 
crimes  succeeded  each  other  like  range  after  range  of  gloomy  volcanic 
mountains.  In  every  intermediate  valley  had  dowered  the  sweet 
blossoms  of  divine  mercy  to  win,  or  flamed  the  sharp  lightning  of 
divine  judgment  to  alarm.  Bat  aU  was  in  vain.  He  sinned  and 
rebelled  Btill,  till  God's  patience  was  ezhauBted,  and  sin  with  his 
wretched  sool  became  eteonal  never  to  be  forgiven.'  Soch  Uvea  are 
recorded  as  beacons  \o  warn  us  of  "  the  BuokeD  rocks"  and  ought  to 
be  studied  with  prayerful  concern  alike  by  the  tbooghtfal  soul  for  per- 
sonal profit,  and  by  the  Christian  teacher  that  he  may  be  able  to  ose 
them  aright  in  admonishing  sinners  of  their  approaching  fate. 

During  the  third  year  of  peace  after  the  war  in  which  Benhadad, 
King  of  Syria-DamascQS  had  been  so  thorouf^y  humbled,'  Jehosha- 
phat,  King  of  Judah,  came  to  Samaria  to  pay  a  royal  visit  to  his 
neighbor,  King  Ahab.  While  he  was  there  the  latter  called  the 
attention  of  his  councilloi?  to  the  &ct  that  lUmoth-in-Gilead  was  still 
'  held  by  the  Syrians.  Kamoth  was  East  of  the  Jordan,  a  frontier 
town  and  famous  in  Jewish  history;'  and  it  was  in  derogation  of 
Ahab's  rights  and  probably  in  direct  contravenUon  of  the  recent 
.  treaty  that  it  was  retained  by  Benhadad.  The  retention  of  such 
places  has  ofben  caused  renew^  of  hoetilitiee.  The  great  European 
war  broke  out  afresh  in  1803  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  because  Great 
Britain  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  she  had  bound  herself  to  do ;  and  eimilar  conduct  on  her  part 
with  regard  to  the  Western  poeto  nearly  brought  on  a  war  with  the 
United  States  daring  Washington's  administration.     It  was  deter- 


tlie  Itrwlitei  had  lewned  in  Eg7pi.  Thiu  tbs  worship  of  Uie  golden  oItbb  bore  to  the  Tin* 
Futh  of  lanul  t.  relation  ■imilu'  lo  tb*t  which  the  papmind  Chriatiuiilj  of  Borne  bean  to 
trne  Cbriatiaoitj;  hat  Baid-im  wai  bald  keathenisQi ;  a  mprttitiOD  deeper,  darker  and 
more  guilty. 

1  See  Hark  iil  29  (KeTind  Veriion  «f  the  Bible  nnioD). 

*IEinpii.  *Bamoth.in-aUM>dwtaaaitrofre[Dp. 
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mined  in  the  Cabinet  of  Israel  to  make  war  forthwith  upon  the 
Syrians  for  the  recovery  of  Bamoth-Oilead.  But  they  forgot  that 
men  may  become  bo  wicked  aa  to  blight  with  tiie  curse  of  their  sins 
everything  &ey  undertake,  however  lawful  in  itself  it  may  be. 

Ahab  invited  Jehoshaphat  to  unite  with  him  in  this  eaterprise ;  and 
the  King  of  Judah,  carried  away  with  a  generous  enthusiaam,  feeling 
stroDg  the  tie  of  kindred  blood  and  common  traditions,  pledged  his 
c6operation.  He  should  have  been  slow  to  ally  himself  with  such  a 
flagitiously  wicked  and  apostate  prince  as  Ahab,  for  he  was  a  pious 
man,  diongh  somewhat  easily  led  astray.  He  was,  however,  unwilling 
to  command  the  camp^gn  without  asking  advice  from  the  true  God. 
"Inquire  I  pray  thee  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  to-day,"  was  his  request 
of  his  brother-king.  In  this  respect  his  example  was  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  imitation.  We  hve,  indeed,  under  a  different  dispensation, 
and  cannot  expect  direct  answers  from  heaven ;  but  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  the  observation  of  I^vidence  and  fervent  prayer,  with 
the  honest  use  of  our  best  judgment,  we  have  the  means  of  inquiring 
of  Jehovah ;  no  good  thing  can  prosper  without  his  blessing,  and  do 
counsels  from  which  he  is  excluded  can  terminate  eiUier  in  blessing  or 
true  honor." 

To  Jehoshaphat's  request  Ahab  made  no  objection;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  call  for  prophetic  coonsel  than  about  four  hundred  professed 
messengers  of  God  presented  themselves  before  the  two  kings,  who 
were  seated  after  the  custom  of  the  times  in  tbe  open  space  by  the 
gate  of  Samaria — each  arrayed  in  hb  royal  robes  and  seated  on  a 
tiirone.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  evident  that  Ahab  had  aban- 
ddhed  his  former  attempt  entirely  to  suppress  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
The  events  at  Carmel,  the  divine  help  vouchsafed  in  the  recent  Syrian 
war  and  his  own  lat«  humiliation*  must  have  effected  a  partial  change 
in  the  court  religion.  Jehovah  received  some  nominal  honor;  his 
worship  was  tolerated,  his  professed  prophets  were  patronized  and 
respected — while  Baal-worship  and  iniquity  of  all  kinds  continued  to 
be  practised  as  before.  The  heart  of  Ahab  aud  of  the  nation  remained 
anchanged;  bat  the  true  faith  was  now  honorable  and  the  prophetic 
office  desirable.  Hence  the  same  class  of  men  who  would  have  been 
pagan  priests  if  that  had  seemed  conducive  to  their  own  selfish  inter- 

>  Id  view  of  Uie  bet  Hut  wa  io  not  now  Tece[Te  diieet  responses  bom  a  diviac  Oracle,  it 
11UI7  be  miked  wbeUier  oni  coDdilian  i>  Dot  leaa  desirable  in  this  respect  thtn  tbat  of  the 
■Dcieats.  We  uu«er,  Jfol  ataU.  It  ii  better  fsr  llian  tbst;  aa  mucb  better  snd  higher  sa 
that  of  a  joQDg  msD  iDteltigentlj  goTercing  himself  bj  the  rules  giTan  him  hy  bis  vise  father 
is  higher  and  better  thiD  that  of  a  little  ohild  lad  bj  the  band, 

■  1  Kiog)  xxi,  26-29. 
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eeta  were  now  ready,  from  the  same  baae  motivefi,  to  take  the  part  of 
flervanta  of  Israel's  God.  But  they  were  wicked,  selfish  men,  deceivers 
and  &]se  prophets.  They  were  like  the  great  mass  of  English  bishops, 
rectors  and  curates  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  could  be,  without 
scruple,  Popish  priests  or  Protestant  clergymen,  to  suit  the  times, 
satisfied,  so  they  obtained  place  and  living.  When  Henry  Till. 
inaugurated  his  so-caUed  Reformation  they  went  with  Mm  oat  of  t^e 
Soman  Communion;  they  followed  Mary  into  the  pale  of  "Holy 
Mother  Chnrch"  again,  and  xxaAec  Elizabeth  were  Protestants  once 
more.  But  all  the  while  they  were  the  &rtheet  possible  from  true  and 
fiuthfiil  ministers  of  Christ.  We  know  that  covetousnees  and  selfish- 
ness are  idolatry ;  wherever  these  reign  there  is  a  pagan  heart ;  and  a 
pagan  heart  m^es  a  deceiving,  false,  misleading  pagan  priest,  whether 
he  goes  by  that  name,  or  wears  the  Perish  stole  or  the  AngUcan  snr- 
plice,  the  Puritan's  gown  or  the  Baptist's  coat 

These  false  prophets  at  the  gate  of  Samaria  were  exceedingly  ac- 
commodating— their  study  was  to  please  the*king.  Hence  with  one 
accord  they  repUed  to  Ahab's  inquiry,  "Go  np,  for  Jehovah  will  de- 
liver it  (i.  e.  Ramoth)  into  the  king's  hand."  With  this  promise  of 
success  in  the  war  Ahab  was  well  content. 

But  Jehoshaphat  was  not  satisfied.  His  superior  religious  discwn- 
ment  made  him  suspidous  of  these  four  hnndred  prophets  and  their 
unanimous  and  clamorous  answer,  so  agreeable  to  Ahab's  wishes.  He 
asked  therefore,  "  la  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  besides,  that 
we  might  inqoire  of  him  ?"  "There  is  yet  one  man,"  repUed  Ahab, 
"  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  bat  I  hate  him  for  he  doth  not  prophesy 
good  concerning  me  but  evih"  Aa  if  that  were  the  prophet's  fa^ilt, 
when  Ahab's  character  and  conduct  were  such  that  no  good  thing 
could  possibly  be  truly  predicted  in  r^^d  to  him  I  The  confession 
was  at  least  frank,  and  well  illustrates  the  motives  of  a  multitude  of 
fault-finders  now,  who  dishke.the  &ithftil  ministers  of  the  Gospel  be- 
cause they  do  not  say,  Peace,  peace — when  there  is  no  peace  nor  can 
possibly  be.  Jehoshaphat  was  not  thus  to  be  silenced.  He  knew 
Ahab's  character,  and  probably  secretly  suspected  from  the  facts  men- 
tioned that  Micaiah  was  a  true  prophet — the  very  man  he  wanted. 
"  Let  not  the  king  say  so,"  was  Ids  courtly  but  significant  reply — sig- 
nificant that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unices  Micaiah  should  be  called. 
So  an  officer  was  dispatched  by  Ahab  to  bring  him — meantime  the 
four  hundred  prophets  continued  to  deliver  their  pretended  messages 
before  the  two  potentates,  impiously  simulating  inspiration.  One  of 
them — Zedekiah  son  of  Chenaanah' — ^went  even  farther.     Making 

)  It  if  BMdlen  to  u;  lli»t  Uiu  wu  not  tli*  «anoniul  propliet  Zedakiih. 
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himself  horns  of  iron  he  falsely  declared  that  God  had  appointed  them 
as  the  symbol  of  victory.  "  With  these,"  said  he,  "  thou  shalt  push 
the  Syrians  until  thou  shalt  have  consumed  them."  Probably  these 
wicked  deceivers  felt  the  more  safe  in  predicting  future  triumphs  for 
Aliab,  on  account  of  his  former  splendid  suocessea  against  the  same 
fbs  he  intended  now  to  attack. 

If  Micaiab  did  not  join  in  this  impious  imposture,  it  was  not  b&- 
cause  tbe  tempter  was  wanting  at  his  ear.  The  officer  sent  to  sum- 
mon him  to  the  royal  presence  informed  him  of  the  general  verdict, 
and  urged  him  "  to  let  his  word  be  like  that  of  the  [other]  prophets 
and  to  speak  good."  In  so  doing  there  was  safety,  honor,  and  emol- 
ument. But  his  nobis  reply  deserves  to  he  emblazoned  in  letters  of 
gold,  daA  to  be  taken  as  a  motto  by  every  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
"As  Jehovah  UveUi,  what  Jehovah  aaith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak." 
The  true  minister  of  tiie  Goepel  acts  on  the  same  principle.  For  he 
searches  the  Scriptures  with  pains-taking  and  prayer,  and  what  he 
there  finds  that  Jehovah  saith,  that  he  ^lithfuUy  declares.  He  may 
be  alone  in  this.  And  other  rehgious  teachers  aroimd  him  may  be 
teachers  of  ialsehood,  or  at  least  involved  in  serious  error.  Strong 
selfish  motives  may  tempt  him  to  conformity.  It  may  even  be  urged 
upon  liimtmder  the  guise  of  peace  and  Christian  union.  But  the  true 
minister  is  inflexible.  Kindly,  but  unfalteringly,  in  due  time  and 
manner,  he  endeavors  faithfully  to  proclaim  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear. 

Milton's  description  of  Abdiel  appUes  to  the  true  minister  under 
such  circumstances,  as  it  does  to  Micaiah  against  the  four  hundred. 

Faithful  foand 
Among  the  faithless ;  faithful  only  he ; 
Among  innumerable  false  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unsubdued,  nnterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  liifi  zeal. 
Ifor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  conatast  mind, 
Though  single. 

But  how  much  more  joyful  when  he  can  be  like  Abdiel  on  his 
return,  of  whom  it  is  said 

,  The  easier  conquest  now 

Remains  thee ;  aided  by  this  host  of  Mends, 
Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return. 

In  this  age  of  compromise  and  "unsectarianism,"  more  intolerant 
and  proscriptive  than  bigotry  itself,  every  true  man  needs  to  remem- 
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ber  that  the  eternal  rock-gronnd  of  tmth  is  immntahle ;  that  Qod. 
and  one  are  a  majority,  and  that  his  only  anxiety  should  be 

To  stand  ajtproved  in  eight  of  God  thoogh  vorlds 
Judge  him  perverBe. 

Mieaiah  came  before  the  two  kings,  and  -we  are  astonished,  at  the 
first  glance,  to  read  that  he  replied  at  once  to  Ahab's  query  in  the 
very  words  of  the  fiilse  prophetB.  "  Go  and  prosper,  for  Jehovah 
will  deliver  it  onto  the  king's  hand."  A  moment's  reflection  will 
enable  os  to  understand  this  apparent  anomaly,  Wa  read  only  the 
words — ^we  do  not  hear  tiie  tones  in  which  they  were  uttered,  or  see 
the  manner.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  no  intention  to  deceive,  and 
that  Ahab  wae  not  deceived.  He  perceived  that  the  answer  was 
ironical — a  mocUng  hut  just  reproof.  It  is  as  if  Mieaiah  had  said, 
"  What  you  reidly  wish  is,  not  advice  from  Heaven,  bat  approval  of 
your  plan.  What  yon  wish  to  hear  is,  Oo  and  jrroaper,  and  so  I  say 
it.  Oounsel  is  useless  to  a  mind  made  up.  Divine  guidance  will  be 
spumed  by  a  mind  weddod  to  ite  own  vanitiee.  Go,  then,  by  all  means, 
and  prosper  as  they  prosper  who  regard  not  Qod."  The  tone  and 
manner  of  Mieaiah  exceedingly  irritated  the  wicked  king.  "  How 
many  times,"  said  he,  "shall  [  adjure  thee  that  thou  tell  me  nothing 
but  the  truth  in  tiie  name  of  Jehovah  ?" — t.  e.  how  many  times  shall 
I  have  to  put  thee  under  oath  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  truth  ?  He 
was  not  reproaching  Mieaiah  with  violating  an  oath — for  none  had 
been  administered.  He  referred  to  the  future.  He  virtually  put  the 
prophet  under  oath.  He  desired  the  truth,  but,  like  many  others,  he 
desired  that  truth  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes  and  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  Yet  a  patent  &brication  would  not 
answer  the  purpose. 

So  adjured,  Mieaiah  at  once  dianged  his  tone  and  proceeded  to  a 
dear  nttarance  of  the  truth  as  God  had  revealed  it  to  him  in  vision. 
"  I  saw  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the  hills  as  sheep  that  have  not  a 
shepherd ;  and  Jehovah  said :  These  have  no  master,  let  them  return 
every  man  to  his  house  in  peace."  The  prophet  paused.  The  inter- 
pretation was  obvious.  The  vision  clearly  portended  disaster  and 
defeat,  the  rout  of  the  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab.  This  the  wicked 
monarch  understood,  and  turning  to  Jehoshaphat  he  said,  "Sid  not 
I  tell  thee  that  he  would  prophesy  no  good  concerning  me,  but  evil  ?" 
Thus  he  refused  to  believe  iht  divine  message,  accounting  it  only  as 
the  product  of  the  prophet's  personal  dislike  or  of  a  perverse  chance. 

Then  Mieaiah  said,  "Hear  thou  therefore  the  word  of  Jehovah." 
And  he  proceeded  to  relate  a  second  vision  more  remarkable  than  the 
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first  and  wUch  ie  fomid  in  vereea  19-23  of  the  22d  cliapter  of  1 
KingB,  This  vision  is  of  snch  a  singular  and  unique  character,  and 
baa  received  from  Bome  popular  commentators  sach  an  extraordinary 
interpretation,  that  it  is  worUi  our  while  to  examine  it  carefully. 

In  that  vision  Micaiah  had  seen  Jehovah  seated  on  a  throne  and 
surrounded  by  a  apiritu&I  host,  as  an  Eastern  monarch  sits  sur- 
rounded by  his  Bervante,  respectfully  standing  in  his  presence,  and 
waiting  to  do  his  bidding.  With  these,  as  in  Cabinet  council,  Heaven's 
King  waa  holding  a  consultation  as  to  how  Ahab  should  be  induced 
to  go  on  a  mihtary  enterprise  agunst  Kamo1^-in-Gilead  in  order  that 
he  might  fall  there, — that  being  represented  as  a  fixed  object  to  be 
by  some  means  and  without  fiiil  accomplished.  One  suggested  this, 
another  that.  At  length  atill  another  spirit  was  seen  to  come  forward, 
proposing  himself  to  go  and  be  a  "lying  spirit,"  leading  Ahab's  pro- 
phets to  delude  him,  bo  that,  deceived  by  their  ^Ise  promises  of  suc- 
cess, he  should  go  and  perish.  "And  Jehovah  said.  Thou  shalt  per- 
suade him  and  prevail  also ;  go  forth  and  do  ao." 

This  vision  has  been  by  aome  regarded  as  literal;  i,  e,,  that  the 
scene  thus  represented  actually  took  place  in  heaven,  at  least  for  sub- 
stance, and  that  God  did  actually  commission  a  lying  spirit  to  go  forth 
and  move  the  prophets  to  what  we  are  compelled  to  characterize  as 
feJsehood,  fraud,  and  forgery. 

To  this  view  there  Eu*e  insuperable  objections.  Ist.  If  we  suppoae 
the  substance  of  tbia  vision  to  be  matter  of  fact  revealed  to  Micaiah, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  believe  things  revolting,  absurd,  and  contrary 
to  the  revealed  character  and  truth  of  God.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
suppoae  that  God,  the  infinite  and  eternal,  before  whom  angels  bow  and 
archangels  veil  their  ftices,  does  actually  consult  with  them  with  re- 
gard to  his  unchangeable  plans.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  suppose  either  . 
that  aome  of  the  holy  angels  are  lying  spirits,  or  at  least  can  become 
so  when  occasion  requires;  or  else  that  evil  demons,  long  since  cast 
down  irom  their  high  eatate,  are  permitted  to  enter  heaven,  mingle 
in  its  councils,  and  converse  &miliarly  with  the  Infinitely  Pure  One. 
We  ahall  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  a  God  whose  very  nature  ia  truth 
and  veracity,  who  is  not  a  man  that  be  should  lie,  and  who  has  threat- 
ened all  liars  with  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  did  actually  send  a 
spirit  to  inspire  a  lie  in  his  own  name;  i.  e.,  to  perpetrate  a  forgery 
of  his  holy  prophetic  word  with  the  divine  approval ;  and  to  move 
false  and  wretdied  mercenaries  to  commit  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  impieties,  namely,  to  speak  in  God's  name 
as  his  truth,  what  he  had  never  spoken,  and  for  doing  which  -he 
threatened  Zedekiah  son  of  Chenaanah  with  condign  punishment 
All  of  which  is  revoltingly  wd  unutterably  absurd,  contrary  to  all 
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that  the  Bible  teachee  na  of  God  ajid  of  right,  and  infiofferably  derog- 
atory to  the  character  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  tempts  no  one 
neither  ia  tempted  of  evil. 

Similar  though  less  grosa  conclusionB  are  inevitable  to  a  literal  io* 
terpretation  of  the  appearance  of  Satan  ajnong  the  "  boos  of  Ctod,"  as 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Job.  Into  this  error  they  have  ffiUen  vho 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  that  wonderful  composition  is  not  a  histo- 
ry, bat  a  splendid  and  inspired  dramatic  poem  (founded  indeed  on 
fiict),  and  intended  to  diacuss  the  mystery  of  the  divine  providential 
government  of  the  world,*  and  must  be  interpreted  accordingly. 

2d.  It  ia  a  fact  as  seen  in  the  history  of  this  transaction,  that  Grod 
himself,  so  far  firom  deceiving  Ahab,  sent  the  only  true  prophet  who 
appeared  on  the  scene,  to  expose  the  whole  imposture  and  its  conse- 
quences beforehand,  so  that  forewarned  it  was  in  Ahab's  power  to 
desist,  if  he  had  chosen.  To  suppose,  ^en,  that  QxtA.  first  literaUy 
inspired  a  lie  and  a^rwards  the  truth,  is  to  asperse  his  majesty  not 
only  with  the  charge  of  deception  but  also  with  that  of  foUy. 

Since  we  cannot  regard  this  vision  as  a  transcript  of  an  actual  oc- 
cnrrence,  we  must  regard  it,  like  ao  majiy  other  prophetic  visions,  as 
symbolizing  and  shadowing  forth  certain  great  facts  and  principles  in 
the  government  of  GK)d;  facts  which  it  greatly  concerned  Ahab  at 
that  crisis  to  understand  and  to  regard.  It  was  admirably  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  thought  and  figurative  style  then  and  now  character- 
istic of  the  Orientals,  and  if  we  reflect  upon  it  in  the  light  of  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it, 
as  they  undoubtedly  did  who  listened  to  the  words  of  Micalah. 

Gtod  reigns  over  all  beings  and  all  things,  accomplishing  his  holy 
will,  and  using,  as  of  right  he  may,  all  agencies  and  all  creatures  to 
fulfil  his  righteous  and  all-wise  plans.  Good  beings  serve  him  vol- 
tmtarily ;  evil  beings  do  evil  aa  &r  aa  he  permits ;  but  he  overrules 
their  evil  deeds  so  as  to  promote  his  own  good  and  excellent  designs. 
No  thanks  to  them,  no  excuse  for  them,  no  good  to  them ;  for  they 
sin  of  their  own  free  will,  and  it  is  not  in  their  intents  to  serve  him, 
but  the  contrary.  HLustrions  is  hia  power  and  wisdom,  which  make 
the  wrath  both  of  men  and  of  fiends  to  praise  him,  while  he  restrains 
the  remainder  thereof  and  punishes  the  evU-doer.  This  use  of  all 
agencies,  especially  of  all  spiritual  agencies,  is  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
signified  by  the  representation  of  Jehovah  served  by  spirits  of  all 
kinds,  evil  included.  Wicked  men,  we  remember,  are  termed  his 
sword,  and  a  heathen  prince  hia  ah^pkerd? 
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Abab  waB  an  ezoeedingly  wicked  man,  and  the  measure  of  his  ini- 
qoity  waa  full.  God  had  determined  that  he  should  meet  his  doom  in 
a  urarlike  expedition  to  which  he  foreknew  his  own  yain  heart  would 
prompt  him,  and  in  which  he  would  be  led  to  persevere  by  the  lies  of 
the  false  prophets.  Whether  their  impoeturee  were  the  product  of 
their  own  wickedneee  alone,  or  were  suggested  by  a  lying  spirit  from 
the  "nether  deep,"  self-sent  and  with  purpose  hostile  to  Qod  and  all 
good,  is  not  matdriah  It  is  impoeeible  for  God  to  lie ;  therefore  it  ia 
impossible  that  he  himself  or  any  commissioned  agent  of  his  should 
have  inspired  this  deloaion.  But  iJie  representation  of  Jehovah  send- 
ing the  spirit  who  proposed  to  deceive  signifies  that  God  woold  nse 
the  deceptions  of  the  wicked  as  an  instrument  for  punishing  the 
flagitious  guilt  of  Ahab.  Thus  judicially  blinded  for  his  sins,  provi- 
dentially led  where  delusion  would  meet  him,  and  suffered,  though 
not  without  unmatakable  warning,  to  foil  into  the  snare,  he  should  go 
to  his  fote.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  even  in  this  symbolic 
vision,  it  is  not  Jehovah  but  a  spirit  who  proposes  the  imposture. 
This  signifies  that  it  was  the  firee  act  of  the  deceivers  which  Divine 
wisdom  overruled  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes.  Thus 
did  Qod  overrule  the  £ree  wit^edneas  of  others  to  bring  on  t^ 
great  sinner  the  punishment  of  his  enormous  guilt.  Thus  does  he 
ever  confound  the  counsels  of  the  wicked,  and  dashing  them  one 
against  another,  force  from  them  a  service  which  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  rendering  but  cannot  withhold.  For  all  his  works  shall  prtuse 
him ;  and  he  who  will  not  serve  him  as  a  loving  child  must  serve  him 
as  a  chained  galley-slave,  without  merit  and  without  reward. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sketch  the  results  of  this  strange  minting 
of  imposture  and  of  warning  firom  heaven.  Ahab,  as  QoA.  vary  well 
foreknew,  hardened  his  heart,  cast  the  fiuthfol  Micaiah  into  prison, 
and  persuaded  the  credulous  Jehoshaphat  not  only  to  accompany  him 
in  this  heaven-^eiying  enterprise,  but  to  take  the  post  of  danger  and 
ostentatious  display  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  folly  of  the  King  of 
Judah  nearly  destroyed  him;  but  Ahab  was  not  saved  by  bis  perfid- 
ious craft.  Every  threatening  of  God,  as  well  as  every  promise,  is 
yea  and  amen.  God  can  accomplish  with  perfect  ease  all  bis  purposes 
bothofgraceand  of  judgment.  The  sinner  fights  agunstGod  in  vain, 
and  wherever  he  may  be,  there  at  the  appointed  time  the  eteomally 
chosen  arrow  .strikes  him  to  the  heurt.  Ahab  was  slain,  and  his 
wretched  soul  departed  to  enter  on  endless  ages  of  gathering  guOt 
and  of  deepening  gloom.  His  army  was  dispersed,  the  Syrian  tri- 
umphed, and  the  prophesy  of  Micaiah  was  fulfilled. 
It  appeals  to  us  that  the  statement,  without  farther  argument,  of 
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ihia  interpretation  of  Micaiah'e  vision  conunenda  itself  to  eveiy 
thoQghtful  mind  aa  onqaestionably  tme;  the  wonder  is  that  oommen- 
tators  could  have  preferred  to  it  one  fraaght  with  auch  monstrons 
conseqnencee  as  attach  to  a  "literal"  understanding  of  it,  or  that  any 
one  could  receive  BQch  a  view  of  it  in  any  case.  That  the  sabject  is 
one  of  intense  interest  in  its  practical  applications  is  also  evident.  To 
elaborate  these  wonld  be  a  work  DKn-e  fitting  perhf^  to  tlie  pulpit 
than  to  the  pages  of  a  pahlication  like  this  QuabtebLt;  bat  it  may 
not  be  ont  of  plsice  to  indicate  briefly  one  or  two  of  them. 

I.  In  view  of  this  Scriptural  teaching  we  are  confirmed  in  a  very 
high  bat  cautions  position  as  to  the  doctrine  of  pTedetHnation ;  or 
rather  of  the  Divine  Sovereign  oontrol  of  aS  eomta,  evil  indvded.. 
We  are  not  permitted,  indeed,  to  regard  God  as  the  aothor,  aider  or 
abettor  of  any  moral  wrong,  or  as  having  any  feeling  towards  it  less 
than  the  most  positive  and  intense  hatred,  abhorrence  and  loathing. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  think  of  him  as  suffering 
evil  to  enter  at  unawares,  so  to  speak,  or  becanse  he  cannot  well  help 
it — or  reduce  such  Scriptoral  etatemeuts  as  that  Ood  hardened  Y^iOr 
raoh's  heart  to  the  mere  reflex  action  of  Phamoh's  own  wickedness. 
We  are  bold  to  affirm  that  wherever  evil  is,  it  is  there  because  God 
distinctly  and  from  eternity  determined  that  creatures  should  within 
certain  limits  have  Hberty  to  sin  if  th^  choose.  This  he  determined, 
well-knowing  that  in  many  cases  they  would  choose  to  sin ;  he  there* 
fore  suffers  it,  not  because  he  is  compiled  to  do  so  or  could  not  pre- 
vent it,  but  because  in  his  infinite  wisdom  he  sees  that  it  is  best  that 
he  should  suffer  it.  Wherever  it  is  not  beet  for  him  to  do  so,  there 
he  restrains.  He  interweaves  the  evil  deeds  of  bed  men  and  of  friends 
into  his  good  plans,  forcing  out  of  them  a  good  foreign  to  their  malign 
nature,  and  which  only  his  wisdom  could  bring  from  so  nnpropitions  a 
cause ;  and  he  often  uses  the  wickedness  of  one  creature  to  ponish 
that  of  another. 

It  is  weU  to  remember  that  evil  is  not  a  power  beyond  the  divine 
control,  bnt  under  it.  When  the  mysteries  which  beset  this  subject 
press  our  spirits  we  must  bold  fast  to  two  essential  points.  Mnt, 
that  God  tempts  no  one  to  evil,  nor  can  be  tempted  by  eviL  Second, 
that  he  works  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  wilL  He  does 
govern  hia  own  universe ;  nothing  happens  but  by  his  decree  absolute 
or  permissive;  and  all  shall  in  the  end  subserve  his  high  purpose  of 
infinite  goodness  and  grace. 

II,  The  delusion  into  which  Ahab  fell  is  not  without  many  paral- 
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lelfl  in  tlie  history  of  oar  race.  Heathen  obeervars  have  declared  that 
whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad.  This  principle 
is  specially  applicable  in  regard  to  fatal  errors  in  religion.  A  person 
^B  perhaps  brought  up  pioosly,  bat  he  will  not  obey  thd  gospel,  and 
indulges  in  sin.  He  slights  t^e  calls  of  divine  mercy  and  hardens  hia 
heart.  How  often  you  shall  find  him,  after  a  cooise  of  years  thus 
spent,  &Uing  in  with  some  monstroos  error,  listening,  liking,  and  at 
last  firmly  believing.  This  is  a  jodgmeat  for  persistent  sin  and  unbe- 
liel  Qod  in  wrath  leavee  the  wretched  man  to  himself — perhaps  as 
a  ponishment  for  his  guilt  leads  him  providentially  where  this  eiror 
will  meet  him — certainly  orders  events  so  that  it  may  meet  him  to 
his  complete  undoing.  This  Is  judicial  blindneu.  And  if  1  am  called 
in  question  for  such  a  8tat«nent  of  God's  dealings,  I  shelter  myself 
under  the  authority  of  In^iration.  What  leas  than  this  can  Micaiah's 
vision  mean?  What  lees  the  dreadful  laagoage — dreadful  but  true — • 
in  2  Thessalonifuia  ii.  11,  12  (revised  version),  "And  for  this  oauw 
Ood  tmdt  ihem  a  worJamg  of  ddtmon  in  order  thai  they  may  bdieve 
the  lie  [whatever  particular  lie  it  may  be]  that  they  all  may  he  judged 
who  believed  not  the  truth  hut  had  p2«i«ure  in  unrigfUeouaneas." 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  persist  in  sin,  or  to  tamper  with  error. 
God  may  in  judgment  providentially  send  a  working  of  delusion 
which  shall  so  blind  the  soul  that  it  shall  discover  its  mistake  only 
when  it  is  too  late. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  vision  of  Micaiah  farmshes  to  the  religious 
teacher  a  view  of  God  on  the  throne  ot  universal  dominion,  calculated 
at  once  to  fill  the  humble  believer  with  joyful  trust  and  holy  confi- 
dence ;  and  to  alarm  the  evil-doer  with  the  overwhelming  thought  . 
that  he  can  nether  outwit  his  Maker,  free  himself  from  his  control, 
or  avert  his  judgments.    But  he  can  rum  himedfi 

Diving  and  finding  no  pearls  in  the  sea, 
Blame  not  the  ocean,  the  &nlt  ia  in  thee. 

James  W.  Whuueth. 

SooTK  Busnra,  Hub. 
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FOREIGN  LITEBABY  INTELLIQEITOE. 


Although  the  progress  of  ntualism  in  the  Church  o£  England  has 
attroctad  special  attention  daring  the  past  few  years,  and  is  becoming 
every  day  more  alarming  to  the  really  Froteetant  members  of  that 
commnnion,  other  queetiona  also,  bearing  upon  the  constitation  and 
work  of  the  church,  have  been  subjected  to  freeh  examination,  and  new 
methods  of  Christian  labor  have  been  tried.  One  of  these  questions 
relates  to  the  propriety  of  restoring  in  some  form  the  Female  Diaconate 
of  the  early  church,  and  has  been  discussed  by  several  writers,  especially 
by  the  Ker.  J.  S.  Eoweon,  D.  D.,  in  a  volume  on  Deaconeeeee,  and  by 
John  Malcom  Lodlow  in  a  volume  on  Woman's  Work  in  the  Church.  • 
These  writers  have  both  succeeded  in  making  their  works  interesting  and 
instructive.  They  have  presented  numerous  fsicta,  illustrative  of  the 
important  subject  which  they  treat,  in  a  manner  sure  to  awaken  thought 
and  inquiry  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian  reader;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  trammelled  in  their  discussion  by  looking  at  every  thing  from  the 
point  of  view  natural  to  an  English  Churchman.  Speaking  of  deacon- 
esees,  Dr.  Howson  says,  (p.  49):  "On  the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  in  the  general  view  of  the  Primitive  Church,  these  female 


■;  or  tbe  Official  Help  of  Women  in  Farochill  Work  ud  in  CliMrittUe  Inftita- 
tioiu.  .  .  By  the  Bev.  J,  S.  Honon  D.  D.,  Principal  of  tba  Coll^&te  Inititntion,  LiTerpool ; 
Joint  inthot  a[  tb*  Life  ud  Epiitlee  of  St  Panl ;  clc,  London,  1862.  Wovioa't  Wori  m 
U<  CAvrcA.  Hutorical  NoWt  on  DMMtiMMt  ud  Sutarhoods.  Bj  JohM  lUlooiD  Lndlov. 
London,  US5. 
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officers  lield  a  semi-ecclesiaatical  position.  They  were  diatingnialied,  by 
a  very  definite  line  of  demarcation,  from  the  clergy;  they  did  not  live 
in  any  monastic  or  conTentuat  state;  and  yet,  by  reason  of  having  pre- 
scribed duties  connected  with  religion,  they  were,  to  some  extent,  sepa- 
rated  from  the  laity."  He  traces  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  female 
diaconat«  to  the  general  prevalence  of  iniant  baptism,  and  especially  to 
the  substitution  of  sprinkling  with  water  for  immeraion,  to  the  growth 
of  superstitious  feelings  associated  with  the  idea  of  ordination,  and 
above  all  to  the  progress  of  conventnal  monasticiBin,  the  system  of  free 
deaconesses  giving  way  before  the  more  rigid  Religious  Orders  (p.  51). 
The  treatise  of  Mt.  Ludlow  gives  a  more  complete  and  satLsfactory  his- 
tory of  woman's  of&cial  work  in  the  chnrch  than  does  the  volume  of  Br. 
Howson;  but  the  latter  affords  ample  information  in  respect  to  the  dea- 
coness institutions  on  the  continent,  as  that  at  Kaiaerawertk,  where 
Florence  Nightingale  received  part  of  the  training  which  fitted  her  for 
such  usefulness,  that  at  Strasbnrg,  also  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  one  at 
Saint  Lonp  in  Switzerland.  We  commend  these  volumes,  and  especially 
the  subject  which  they  discuss,  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  wish  to 
bring  the  churches  of  modern  Christendom  into  as  close  agreement  as 
possible  with  those  of  the  apostolic  age. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  P.  Liddon,  on 
The  IHvvnity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  have  recently  been 
published  in  England,  and  deserve  to  be  re-published  in  this  country. 
For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  these  diaconrses  that  they  conclusively 
prove  the  true  deity  of  Christ  to  be  a  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
successfully  repel  the  chief  modern  saBaulte  upon  this  great  troth.  It  is 
refreshing  to  turn  from  the  romantic  and  irreverent  pages  of  the  Vie  de 
'  Jesu,  or  from  the  ingenious  but  doubtful  speculations  of  £cce  Homo,  to 
a  work  in  which  good  sense  and  genuine  ^th  are  united  with  ample 
learning  and  a  vigorous  style.  When  reading  such  Lectures  as  these,  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  the  sceptical  writers  of  the  present  day  are  blindly 
serving  the  truth  which  they  assail,  by  compelling  the  friends  of  that 
truth  to  test  it  more  carefully  and  exhibit  its  character  more  fully. 

UTie  S&mish  Doctrine  of  the  ImmaeulaU  Ooneeption  traced  from  its 
source,  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Dr.  Edward  Prensa  of  Berlin,  translated 
by  George  Gladstone,  and  just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edin- 
burgh. This  monograph  will  repay  carefiil  study.  It  illustrates  the 
thoroughness  of  German  research  without  the  heaviness  of  style  which 
sometimes  attends  it.  The  writer  thus  speaks  in  his  Preface:  "God 'a 
wars  have  been,  and  must  be  carried  on,  so  long  as  the  world  stands. 
Wo  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  down  the  sword  drawn  against 
Romish  error,  for  at  the  present  time  it  is  no  less  alive  than  that  of 
rationalism.  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  has  even  declared,  so  lately  as  the 
8th  of  December,  1854,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without 
original  sin,  and  that  whosoever  denies  that  has  mode  shipwreck  of 
faith.  This  doctrine  we  here  bring  to  trial,  not  merely  because  it  is  the 
newest  fruit  of  the  Papacy,  but  more  especially,  because  it  can  be  shown 
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more  clearly  as  to  this  one  than  as  to  any  otlLer,  how  tmapoetolioal,  hoir 
modern,  ibis  system  is,  Thich  gives  itself  out  as  apostolical  and  old." 


Infanfnhaptism  and  Ckufrch-ditdplme.  The  Scriptwralness  of  the  same 
in  the  Evangelical  Church  shown  against  the  Baptists,  by  Pastor  Eefer- 
Btein,  and  The  right  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  xaith  %aamings  against  the 
Errors  and  False  Pretence  of  the  Baptists  or  BebapHzers,  by  Pastor  A. 
Fisher, '  are  ths  titles  of  two  small  works  recently  pnblished.  We  do 
not  call  attention  to  tJiem  because  of  their  intrinsic  importance ;  for  they 
present  no  new  arguments  in  favor  of  pedobaptism  or  against  immersion, 
but  rather  because  they  represent  numerous  discourses  and  pamphlets, 
given  to  the  public  every  year,  of  late,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
progress  of  Baptist  principles  iu  Germany.  The  multiplication  of 
treatises  in  defence  of  infant  baptism  and  of  attacks  upon  the  views  and 
practice  of  Baptists,  is  an  evidence  that  our  Bentiments  are  spreading 
among  the  people.  We  look  upon  them  therefore  as  an  omen  of  good. 
In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Twesten  of  Berlin,  about  five  years  since,  he 
complained  to  us  of  the  activity  of  the  Baptists  in  Germany,  saying  that 
the  people  were  already  CbristiaiiB,  on  the  way  to  heaven,  and  that  our 
bietjiren  disturbed  the  charches,  drawing  after  them  the  moat  earnest 
and  spiritual  members  of  the  Latheran  body.  The  same  complaint  was 
made  by  other  distinguished  theologians,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  state  religion  was  beginning  to  pervade  their 
minda.  This  feeling  has  evidently  increased  from  year  to  year  since 
that  time.  The  question,  whether  church  and  state  ought  not  to  be 
separated,  is  awakening  earnest  inquiry,  and  the  -  difference  between  a 
merely  nominal,  sacramental  Chnstianity  and  a  personal  faith  which 
works  by  love  and  moulds  the  entire  life  is  making  itself  understood  by 
a  great  people.  The  labors  of  Dr.  Oncken  and  his  associates  have  already 
borne  much  fruit  and  are  likely  to  bear  still  more. 

We  notice  that  a  fifth  and  improved  Edition  of  Lathardt's  Apologetic 
Jjeciwres  on  the  FumdamenkU  HhUhs  of  Chriatianib/,*  has  appeared 
during  the  last  quarter.  It  is  a  work  of  sterling  merit,  and  the  large 
circulation  which  it  has  gained  iu  Germany  is  a  cheering  fact.  Discuss- 
ing, as  it  does,  with  marked  ability,  the  deepest  matters  of  religion, 
and  breasting  with  firmness  and  skill  the  tide  of  scientific  Daturalism 
which  now  sets  against  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  it  canndt  fail 
'  of  strengthening  many  whose  faith  is  weak  and  of  delivering  some  who 
have  been  taken  in  the  snares  of  error.  An  earlier  edition  of  the  work 
has  just  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  in 
a  good  English  translation. 

I  Die  KinderUafe  ond  die  Kircheamcht,  Die  Schridmltnglieit  dersalben  in  der  Eruiee- 
liidwd  KiKbe  gagga  dia  B^tuten  ouhgevigHn,  vod  Put.  Fritd.  Kelentein,  Drodan,  186T. 
Die  raobta  Lehro  Toa  der  laofe  nebat  Wu-aaagBD  von  den  Irrlghrgo  nod  Tonpiegelsagen 
dec  BaptiateD  odei  WiedertaUfer.    von  Put.  A.  Fisher,  1867, 
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Dorner's  Sutory  of  Protettant  Theology,  *  u  mi^t  have  been  ez- 
■pected  from  ita  aatlior's  known  ability,  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  Protes- 
tant scholars.  It  is  a  comprehensive  work,  bnt  a  lai^  part  of  it  ie  very 
properly  given  to  the  courae  of  theological  iiiTestigation  and  Bpecolation 
in  Qermaay,  The  work  cannot  be  mastered  at  a  reading,  bnt  mnst  be 
etudied  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  We  commend  it  to  those  who  wish 
to  find  the  radical  distinction  between  the  Papal  system  and  Protest- 
sntJjno,  and  to  foUow  the  deepest  coirentB  of  rEJigions  thought  through 
the  last  three  centoriee. 

The  Idea  o/ the  AbaohUe  Feraonahty,  or  Qod  cmd  hit  Ilelali(m  to  the 
World,  etpecKtlfy  to  Svman  PertonaHty.'  The  historical  portions  of  this 
work  are  instmctire,  bnt  the  q>ecalatiye  portions  are  of  donbtfol  value. 
The  author  does  not  seem  to  understand  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  and 
we  fear  his  two  e1alxa«te  volumes  will  not  establish  ihe  minds  of  men  ia 
the  troth.  Tet  they  may  he  profitably  examined  by  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  sift  the  chaff  &;om  the  wheat  in  their  reading. 

Alvae  Hovey. 


NOTIOEa  OF  BOOKS. 


CKurcA  FitUty,  A  Ti-eatiae  on  Christian  Chufchea  and  the  CAriiiian 
Mivtutr!/.  By  Hknbt  J.  Biplst,  D.  D.,  Late  Professor  of  Sacred 
Bhetoric  and  Pastoral  Dntiea  in  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
and  Author  of  Notes  on  the  Ooepels,  The  Acts,  etc.  Boston :  Graves 
Jk  Young. 

"What  he  [Archbishop  Whately]  did  for  me,  in  point  of  religious 
opinion,"  eays  Dr.  Newman,  "was  first  to  teach  me  the  existence  of  the 
Church  ss  a  substantive  body  or  corporation."  When  we  fancy  snoh  a 
man  as  Newman  or  his  teacher  looking  over  this  volume,  we  can  almost 
Bee  the  look  of  incredulity  with  which  he  would  scrutinize  its  definitions 
of  Church  Polity,  "iVtiy,"  he  would  say,  "roitntii  I  here's  nothing  of 
the  kind,  nor  any  subject  of  which  such  a  quality  could  be  predicated. 
If  the  book  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  a  church  is  a  body  that  in 
the  nfttore  of  things  can  neither  be  nor  possess  a  polity-"  There  would 
be  force  in  the  criticism,  and  if  certain  ideas  which  Dr.  Bijdey  repudiates 
had  never  been  accepted  and  allowed  to  mould  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments, it  is  likely  that  some  different  title  would  have  been  found  under 

>  Qanhiolita  dsr  pTotcsUntiacbsD  Theologis,  bcMndan  in  DentBchlBnd,  D*cb  iJinr  princi- 
pielltn  Bovagangnod  im  Ziuunmanhang  mil  d«m  religiflMii  atUiobgii  nnd  mtollMtDflUan 
Ltbcn,  dugMteUt  Ton  Dr.  I.  A  Dotdst,  Uaochsn,  1867. 

■  Dit  Ida*  d«r  kbfalnteD  pBiWalicbhgit,  ( 
■ODdaia  ini  nuiiidklicliAn  FanOolichkeit,  ii 
I86S. 
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whioh  to  digest  the  sobstasce  of  the  handsome  Tolome  before  ns.  But 
the  term  has  guned  a  fixed  place  in  the  literature  of  the  sabject;  and 
the  kind  of  organization  in  which  the  simple  idea  of  Christian /e2£}uisAtp 
embodied  itself  under  the  leading  of  inspired  teaching  and  divine  Frori- 
deoce,  standing  ae  it  does  in  complete  antagonism  wii^  traditional  systems 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  oSering  itself  to  enpplant  them,  may  for  the 
purposes  of  discuasion  be  fitly  compared  with  them  under  a  common 
appellation. 

But  this  work  is  not  controversial  in  its  character.  It  does  not  criticise 
systems  which  the  author  regards  as  unscriptural.  That  such  systems  - 
exist  is  of  conree  here  and  there  implied.  Bat  &s  plan  of  the  treatise  is 
to  exhibit  the  primitive  method  of  church  organiEation  and  actios, 
as  the  norm  of  a  true  eccleeiaatical  system,  and  having  traced  ita 
outlines  as  indicated  in  the  New  Testament,  to  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
between  it  and  any  other  which  would  dispute  its  title  to  acceptance.  A 
marked  excellence  of  the  work  is  the  thoroughness  of  its  Scriptural  expo- 
sition. Its  completeness  in  this  respect  is  in  striking  contrast  with  its 
utter  silence,  as  to  all  important  points,  on  the  testimonies  and  traditions 
of  uninspired  "antiquity."  The  Ignatian  controversy  is  not  so  much  as 
alluded  to.  It  ie  conceded  that  the  original  church  constitution  was  sup- 
planted at  a  very  early  period,  and  no  presumptions  drawn  &om  the  an- 
tiquity of  another  system  £an  avail  to  contradict  the  express  evidence  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  famous  argument  of  Chilli  ngworth, — that 
Episcopacy  existed  as  early  as  the  second  century,  and  that  it  could  not 
so  soon  have  prevailed  unlass  it  were  of  apostolio  ori^,— besides  the 
doubt  resting  on  the  given  premise,  is  inconclusive. 

Whether  this  characteristic  of  the  work  is  a  ground  for  unqualified 
commendation  may  admit  of  doubt.  The  system  so  clearly  expounded 
might  seem  to  claim  a  defence  against  those  reasonings,  some  of  them 
specious  if  not  forcible,  by  which  it  is  assailed.  Arguments  not  antici- 
pated, striking  the  mind  suddenly,  sometimes  derive  force  from  that  very 
circumstance.  It  seems  that  here  is  something  important  that  could  net 
have  heen  thought  of  I  Buch  surprises  may  not  unsuitably  be  provided 
against.  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Scriptural  evidence  will 
have  a  more  concluaive  force  with  many  minds  from  the  very  simplicity 
in  which  it  is  made  to  appear,  uomingled  and  unincumbered  with  issues 
taken  on  lower  fields  of  controversy. 

Dr.  Bipley  lays  down  some  principles  which,  if  carried  out  in  practice 
to  their  full  extent,  would  seriously  modify  the  practice  of  our  «hurches. 
In  those  instances,  certainly,  he  has  not  reasoned  backward  &om  his 
denominational  position  to  an  interpretation  of  Bcripture,  but  follows  his 
views  of  Scriptural  teaching  to  their  results  without  favor  or  hesitation. 
Thus,  in  treating  of  the  distinctive  province  of  ministers  he  remarks : 

While  >  piNoribed  da^  ii  lo  be  hoDored  in  it«  obMrruiee,  Qtt  qnaitiou  of  time  and  plaoe 
and  tg«dt«  are  aubordinate.  Cbrirtuuiitj  a  not  >  iTitam  of  oereiDoaiee.  bnt  of  vital  priDoi. 
plea.  The  idea  at  offiuial  lauetitf ,  or  of  the  nemnitj  that  a  rFllgiona  act  be  performed  bj 
oSeial  banda  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  God  and  Talnable  to  men,  baa  no  place  in  the  New 
leatament.    If,  iDd««d,bap(itm  waie  appointed  •«  indiapanaabU  tolhs  n 
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great  on  would  b*  nquint*  tb>t  tha  act  ihoDld  ba  perfonued  villi  paDCtilioni  cxactiMBi  bj 
ft  man  bidding  a  oertun  rtUUve  podtioo,  01  to  whom  ■  oarUiii  nndefiDablo  infiaenu  bad 
been  imparted,  that  it  might  aoooiDpan;  hii  official  acta.  Bat  aa  b^timi  ii  mainl;  declara- 
torj  OD  the  part  of  the  peraoa  haptited  tbat  hg  hai  beoame  a  disciple  of  Chriat,  and  that,  B> 
■aoh,  it  ia  hti  pnrpon  baoMtortb  to  lead  a  bol;r  Uh,  the  whal«  dosigp  of  baptiam,  aacred  aa 
the  rite  it,  ia  atunrared,  bj  wbooMMTsr  adminiataied,  if  Ibare  be  a  jast  aanae  ot  ita  intent  on 
the  part  of  bim  wbo  il  baptised,    (p.  223.) 

That  baptism  should  ordinaiily  be  administered  by  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  he  still  inaista,  M  a  matter  of  order  and  propriety,  bat  not  of  such 
necessity  as  that  it  must  be  foregone  where  so  minister  can  be  had  to  per- 
form the  serrice.  But  this  doctrine  fairly  implies  the  some  liberty  in 
the  administratioQ  of  the  Lord's  Snpper ;  nor  does  he  shrink  &om  that 
application  of  it: 

If  it  be  aeked  whether  the  administra^on  of  the  Lord'g  Supper  does  not,  aa  mnch  as  that  of 
b^tiam,  belong  diatinctivaly  to  the  office  of  a  minittsr,  it  IU7  be  replied,  that  paiitj  of  reaaon, 
particnlarlf  in  refsrencs  to  r^;alaTit7,  would  asem  to  require  thia.  Still,  Uie  New  Teatament 
containa  nothing  which  thos  limits  it.  The  langaa^  of  onr  Lord'a  coauninion  to  tlie  apootlw  it 
noticeable  -.  Hb  directs  them  to  disciple  and  baptiie  the  nations,  and  to  laach  thme  who  an 
bifiUied  to  obserte  all  things  which  he  had  comnianiled.  The  Lord's  Gapper  was,  doubtleaa, 
indaded  among  the  things  which  the  diaoiplaa  should  be  taaght  to  observe  ;  bnt  no  intimation 
is  ^ven  in  regard  to  the  parsoDa  wbo  should  preside  on  anch  oceanons.  It  maj  than  baqne*- 
tionad  whether  it  does  not  differ  in  this  particsUr  from  baptism  ;  and  whether  it  ia  not  more 
proper);  viewed  as  of  the  natare  of  a  deroat  social  meal  in  commemoration  of  Chriat  .  .  . 
And  if  we  regard  the  Lord's  Sapper  as  a  social  Christian  ordinance,  designed,  not  so  much  for 
presenting  divine  troth  to  the  pnblio,  as  for  benefiting  the  diadplas  thsmselves,  maintaining 
•n  avar  Irash  remembrance  of  their  Lord,  and  binding  themselTes  together  as  joint  partaken 
of  Uth  and  hope  in  him,  and  if,  therefore,  it  be  properlj  regarded  as  a  comparatiTel;  retired 
observance,  there  would  be  no  incongTQitj  in  any  grave  member  ot  a  church  anperiD tending 
it  in  the  absence  of  a  minister.  Still,  Christian  propriety  nqoirea,  m  a  general  rule,  that  it  be 
snperinlanded  by  a  minister,  particularly  by  the  pastor,    (pp.  224,  22G.} 

And  yet  if  the  tme  thetyry  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  has  been  presented,  it 
wonld  seem  that  the  pastor  presides  not  in  virtue  of  his  character  as  a 
minister,  but  only  as  the  first  officer  of  the  church,  and  that  when  absent 
or  when  that  office  is  vacant,  the  next  in  official  rank,  e.  g.,  the  senior 
deacon,  or  the  deacons  collectively  should  preside.  And  thus  a  church 
unable  to  sustain  a  pastor  might  still  maintain  the  observance  of  the 
ordinances.  The  question  is  one  that  deserves  carefiil  consideration. 
Ghnrches  ought  not  to  be  abridged  of  any  permitted  means  of  grace, 
through  poverty  or  other  involuntary  deprivation  of  ministerial  labors. 
And  on  the  other  band,  they  should  not  be  encourt^ed  on  questionable 
grounds  to  adopt  a  conree  which  might  have  the  effect  to  dispan^  the 
dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  and  to  impair  its  value  as  a 
Bpiritoal  privilege. 

But  whatever  may  be  oar  judgment  of  particular  points,  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  one  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our  ministers 
and  of  church-members  generally.  It  is  a  manual  of  practical  suggestions 
on  numerous  matters  intimately  affecting  the  life  and  fniitfulnesa  of  our 
churches.  We  need  for  the  best  interests  of  Christian  enterprise  to  have 
a  well-founded  faith  that  the  order  and  methods  of  our  working  are 
according  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the  Scriptures.  We  need  to  feel  that 
we  have  warrant  in  holy  writ  for  the  challenge  we  habitually  send  forth 
against  the  hierarchical  and  consolidated  systems  of  church  government 
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-which  prevail  bo  extenedTel^  in  Christendom  and  fill  so  much  of  the  viev 
as  we  look  back  npon  the  external  history  of  Christianity.  We  are 
thankful  to  the  author  for  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  to  the  apologetics  of 
our  denomination.  To  "the  past  and  present  mranbers  of  Newton  Theo* 
logical  Institution,"  in  whose  momorieB  the  instractions  of  Professor 
Ripley  abide  as  a  fresh  impnlse  to  gratitude, — to  whom  this  volume  is 
dedicated — it  must  poaseas  special  worth  and  interest. 


The  Mystery  of  Iniqitity  Unveiled ;  or  Popery  Unfolded  and  Ji^uted, 
and  Us  Destination  Shotan  in  the  Light  of  Prophetic  Seriptwe, 
m  Seven  jyiscoursee,  by  Ghandleb.  Cubtis.  Boston:  Crocker  & 
Brewster. 

It  is  safe  to  presume,  from  the  terms  employed  in  Uiis  title,  that  the 
author  of  these  discourses  did  not  design  them  for  the  conversion  of 
Roman  Oatholice  to  the  Protestant  faith.  He  doubtless  proposes  merely 
to  inform  Protestant  Christians  of  the  true  character,  the  unfounded  pre- 
tensions and  the  pernicious  errors  of  Romanism, — a  pnrpose  that  cannot 
be  deemed  snperfluouB  while  Protestant  parents  are  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  sending  their  daughters  to  Romish  seminaries.  Its  statements  of 
Popish  doctrine  are  drawn  from  respectable  authorities  and  may  be 
generally  confided  in  as  authentic.  We  note  occasionally  a  failure  to 
make  diHUnctionB  which  Romanists  insist  upon  as  necessary  te  do  justice 
to  their  faith.  In  the  discourse  on  Idolat^,  e.  g.,  the  different  degrees 
of  veneration  recognized  by  the  Romiah  divines  are  not  eafficiently  dis- 
criminated, but  are  grouped  together  under  the  general  head  of  viorikip. 
But  the  adoration  of  the  host  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  invocation  of 
saints,  are  practices  that  are  held  to  have  very  different  meaning  in  the 
theology  of  the  church,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  distingaish  between 
them  in  practice.  The  mass  of  Bomaniste  no  doubt  practice  idolatry,  but 
it  is  not  BO  clear  that  their  church  teaches  it.  And  it  seems  to  ns  that 
the  recent  literature  of  the  subject  is  insufiiciently  exhibited.  Bcott's 
and  Adam  Clarke's  Commentaries,  Edgar's  Variatioas,  and  Cramp's  Text 
Book  of  Popery,  however  excellent,  each  in  ite  way,  ore  quoted  in  many 
instances  where  we  should  prefer  to  see  a  reference  to  something  fresher 
and  nearer  to  the  thought  of  to-d&y. 


OmverscUiorw  on  RiiuaUsm.    New  York :  Hurd  &  Honghtoa. 

A  rector  inclined  to  ritualism  converses  with  a  parishioner  on  the 
beauties,  advantages  and  spiritual  efGcacy  of  the  high  style  of  ritual  now 
captivating  so  many  in  the  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Brown  is  instructed, 
among  other  things,  how  savages  sj'e  to  be  impressed  with  the  greatness 
of  Cod  by  a  sense  of  the  bigness  of  the  church  in  which  he  is  worshipped, 
and  with  the  glory  of  the  Divine  perfections  by  the  richnees  of  ite  fur- 
nishings and  the  pomp  of  the  service ;  how  "  the  most  minute  details  in  the 
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old  economy  must  have  ume  counterpart  in  the  Ohristian  ohorch," — 
priesthood,  vestments,  altars,  for  instancs ;  hov  Christ  and  the  apostles 
vorshipped  in  the  liturgical  way ;  hoT  GhrTsostom  overcame  "  Ai-int^ 
diwent"  not  by  preaching  so  much  as  "by  organizing  iax  more  magnifi- 
cent processions,  with  all  tlie  apparatus  of  croaBes,  banners,  and  incense, 
together  with  the  aid  of  powerfol  and  well-trained  choirs,  chanting 
hymns  more  swinging  and  effective  than  his  rivals  had  used;"  and  how 
mnoh  more  efficient  missions  to  the  heathen  m^ht  become  by  "  laying 
ont"  a  little  more  in  the  same  line, — and  many  other  things  equally  con- 
vincing. Mr.  Brown,  to  do  him  justice,  is  all  that  such  a  rector  could 
desire,  eminently  docile,  appreciative,  sympathetic,  so  teachable  that  a 
very  little  hint  is  enough  to  set  him  going  in  the  spontaneous  develop- 
ment  of  the  parson's  ideas,  and  apparently  without  so  much  as  a  capa- 
city for  doubting  any  thing  that  is  told  him  on  the  authority  of  his  min- 
ister. If  he  were  a  hearer  of  the  Bereon  sort,  or  like  unto  some  naughty 
"disBenters,"  we  do  not  know  what  difference  it  might  have  made  in  tJbS 
style  of  this  little  book.  But  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  fairly 
estimated  the  fact  that  not  all  readers  into  whose  hands  his  tractate  may 
fall  are  so  submiesiTe.  We  fear  that  he  will  have  to  encounter  some  fax 
lees  reverent  monifestalaona  of  opinion. 


l%e  Snuehold  of  Sir  Thomat  More.  By  the  Author  of  "Uary 
FoweU."  New  Edition,  with  an  Appendix.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd. 

Jaquea  Bowneoal;  or  the  Dayt  oj  the  Dragormadet.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Mary  Powell,"  etc. 

Historical  fiotion  has  assumed  a  new  form  within  a  few  years.  The 
lioyeliat  formerly  told  his  story  as  the  historian  does  bis,  in  his  own 
words,  in  the  s^le  proper  to  a  writer  of  the  present  day,  though  relating 
events  that  were  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  some  earlier  period. 
That  was  the  method  of  Soott  and  his  imitators.  The  fashion  now  popu- 
lar is  for  the  author  to  personate  a  writer  contemporary  with  the  events. 

The  author  of  "  Mary  Powell"  is  among  the  more  Buccesafiil  of  this 
class  of  writers.  Her  knowledge  of  history  and  her  ready  sympathy  with 
the  characters  she  represents,  enable  her  to  draw  pictures  which  are  as 
true  to  the  reality  as  they  well  could  bo  without  losing  their  hold  on  the 
minds  of  readers.  Her  style  oflangu^,  too,  in  "The  Household  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,"  though  in  its  essential  spirit  modem,  as  it  could  not  help 
being,  is  yet  so  tinctured  with  the  antique  as  to  harmonise  with  the  date 
assumed.  The  work  purports  to  be  inade  up  of  passages  &om  the  diary  of 
Margaret,  the  favorite  daughter  of  Bir  Thomas.  Erasmus  is  of  the 
household,  or  a  frequent  visitor,  and  a  very  pleasant  view  is  given  of 
their  manner  of  life,  terminating,  however,  with  the  scaffold  scene,  the 
immortal  truth  of  which  is  bo  "  beyond  all  art"  that  fiction  must  copy 
without  daring  to  improve  it.  As  Sir  Thomas  More  is  the  hero  of  the 
fiotion,  the  unheroic  part  of  the  story  is  of  course  left  out.     The  fact  that 
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he  was  k  penecntor  of  Protestants,  a  zealous  and  nnoompronusing 
Papist,  and  that  he  died  as  a  martTT  to  the  doctriQe  of  the  Pope's  anprem- 
aoy,  are  oircnmetanceB  that  the  reader  of  these  handsome  pages  vonld  not 
suspect,  onlesB  informed  from  other  Boorcee.  We  do  not  mention  thia  as 
as  oI^eotioD  to  the  work.  A  daoghter's  diary  woold  not  contain  reflec- 
tions npon  her  father's  character  or  principles.  Language  might  indeed 
hare  been  need  referring  to  anch  thmgg  in  the  approving  or  indifferent 
way  natural  to  one  who  esteemed  them  all  to  be  right.  Bat,  at  all  events, 
we  think  the  appendix  calls  for  enlargement.  What  pnrports  to  be  the 
historical  voncher  for  the  story  should  show  the  shades  as  well  as  tlie 
lights  of  the  picture. 

"  Jaqnes  Bonneval"  is  a  tale  of  the  Hognenot  peraecntionB  in  Franca, 
daring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  beaatifiil  story,  indicating  more 
dramatic  power  than  the  other.  Being  a  supposed  translation  from  the 
French,  no  archaism  of  style  was  needed,  and  we  suspect  that  the  author 
found  the  freedom  from  sach  literary  trammels  a  relief  and  a  stimolos. 


American  Hdiium  of  Ih.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  0/  the  Bible. 
Revised  and  Edited  I7  Professor  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  with  the 
co&peration  of  Ezra  Abbott,  A.  U.,  A.  A.  8.,  Assistant  Librarian  of 
Harvard  University.    Parts  lY.  and  Y. 

The  work  is  carried  on  as  far  as  the  article  Batid.  We  repeat  our 
commendation  of  it  to  such  as  desire  to  possess  the  best  dictionary  of  the 
Bible  in  Ei^lish  in  the  best  form,  oarefnlly  revised,  with  its  information 
brought  down  to  the  present  time  and  to  the  Iwtest  results  of  investiga- 
tion. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  RECOBD. 


Death!  ef  MUiitwa. 

Clabriel  Barber,  (72  jn.)  Onngs  Co.,  B.  C.> 

Sept.  6. 
Lnoiiu  Bradford,  (56  fn.,)   BrMklin,  Ve., 

Sapt.  9. 
'WilliuiiB.BaTli«,(6l7n.,)Amilaa^,Hin., 

Wm.  A.  Chambers,  WbiteIUTeT,lDd.,Tiilj  6. 
Jwsea  O.  Ciunbn,  (90  th.,)  Stewart  Co.,  Ok., 

Eenrj  Cnrtia,  (66  jn..)  AldeDTilla,  Fa.,  Aug. 

W.  H.  Fiaher,  W.  Va.,  July  8. 

Ira  aieaioD,  (60  f n.J  Siiino,  tnd.,  Uaj  30. 

Wm.  H.  Holoomba,  Jooeaboro.  Hla.,  Aog,  9. 

BjniD  Hunt  (TS  yn.,)  Brookfleld,  Fa.,  Jal;  23, 

James  Eaj,  (i6jn,)  Caaewla,  Toira,  Jal^  4. 

Joaiah  LemsD,  ImQnoin,  111.,  Jnij. 

John  M.  fioan,  Boekbridge,  Ta.,  Aug.  IT. 


Jamta  C.  Robartwn,  (88  m.,)  Kubtm  Co. 

Va.,  JdIj  10. 
A.  C.  A.  BEmmoni,  Treulot),  La.,  Jul;  16 
8aml.  Wait,  D.  D.,  Wake  Forert.K.  C, Jiil729. 
L«irisF.WiUiami,(T47n.,)8ainpaDnCo.,5.C. 

(Mlnattou«f  Kslstsrs. 

James  H.  Allen,  Uacon,  Qa.,  Ade^  17. 
Jamu  W.  Ashton,  Watarfotd,  N.T..aept.  10. 
JeffarsoB  Aastemrill*,  Horth  Bay,  B.  T., 

July  2. 
NelaoB   Baleir,  UiutT,  Fsodleton  Co.,  Er., 

JDI7  IS. 

Jamas  Barrow, ,  Oa.,  Juiia  IE. 

e.  IL.  Bartlett.  Bethel,  He.,  June  26. 
T.  W.  Bibb,  Salem,  Ej.,  Jalr  11. 
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[.  QuoaU,  Sut  QlenCMUr,  Mam., 
Ani.22. 
Huruoo  B.  OuBW,  PhilidcliJiM,  Fk.,  Bept 

J<MiJi  E.  OodduiJ,  NewtoD,  ICus,  Sept.  15. 
E.  8.  QnhUD,  EfflaghvB,  111,,  Julr  21. 
OMTge  N.  OtMoe,  TiTeiioB.  B  L,  Jul;  3. 
J.  D.  QriabU,  ITswpotC,  Ej.  Jane  18. 
J.  OoTui,  CbuleitoD,  S.  C,  Ktj  G. 
8.  Hua.  DartiDoton,  B,  C,  Hkj  15. 
J.  W.  Huve7,  LavniioebDrg.  lad.,  Aug.  16. 
Herein  Hovard,  Enasbarg,  Vt,  Aug.  27. 
Hugh  JoDM,  KortoD,  lU.,  June  2S. 
Wifliua  A.  Jodm,  Colambiu,  K7.,  Aug.  11. 
Jahn  luatK  Le«i«,  Ctia,  K.  T.,  Jalv. 
WiUiuD  N.  Uilo,  KoobMtoT,  N.  Y.,  8«pt.  1. 
W.  B.  UuMr.  Shediic,  N.  B.,  Bept.  4. 
John  W.  Kanball,  LvrnTilU.  lad..  Usj  5. 
WiUiuB  H.  UcSiBBiT,  Sb«ui»i,0.,  Jnna  13. 
Peter  HcLood,  Ke»  CMtie,  N.  B.,  July  24. 
Villiwii  Hemiui.  UindeD,  La.,  Jam  30. 
George  Nichobon.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28. 
Lewu  F.  Kajmaud,  Baloit,  Wii.,  Sept.  i. 
D.  D.  0«eD,  Romalni,  S.  Y.,  Bept.  10. 
TboiUM  Q.  Bigg,  T*o  Liek,  K;,,  Jaly  21. 

KowleT,  Baeine,  Vii.,  Aag.  1. 

Buah,  Shtmokin,  Fa.,  Ang.  2S. 

Cbart«aB.Seali,PaiitPlea<aiit,m..jDue23. 
W.  H.  Bhedd,  Nortb  Oxford,  Uam,  Ang.  2S. 
J.  H.  C.  6buBat«,  CaMSta,  Ala.,  Jane  29. 
0.  W.  Slatar.  Uiddlebondi,  N.  Y.,  Jane  26. 
Sanoel  Blaren,  Balam,  lU.,  Ua;  11. 
S.  H.  bmltli,  CMar't  Cttek,  0.,  ApHl  28, 
J.  A.  St«adniu,  Bt  Ownfs,  N.  B.,  Bept.  4 
EtAnun  Bteed,  Sharon,  Oa.,  Jnl;  30. 
D.  H.  Stoddard,  Athol.  Uaa.,  Jal;  38. 
Amoa  Wilwn,  Grauiille,  111.,  IU7  18. 
l£atthe«  A.  Wiluon,  Neriah,  Va,,  Aug.  19. 
Eeaderson  Young,  Qamtown,  Tenn. 

OkonhM  fh-f  iliill 
Ban  Pablo,  Cal.,  Ha;  30. 
■  Cartenvilte,  Ga.,  Ang.  11. 
Teman,  Qa.,  Anj.  IS. 
Elm  QroTe,  UcOoDongh  Co.,  ID.,  Hay. 
La  Uoin,  UcDouoagh  Co.,  IlL.  Jane. 
Keithiburg,  Ueraer  Co.,  111.,  June  1. 
Vandalia,Ill.,  JonelS. 
Andalusia,  Bock  lalaod  Co.,  IlL,  June  22. 
KcLean,  lU.,  Jnlj  9.  . 
Lake.  UoDtKOmerj  Co.,  Ill,  July  13. 
Forarth,  Ueroer  Co.,  111.,  Jul;  2T. 
Wjoming.  Stark  Co.,  HI.,  Aug.  6. 
Braie,  JaBkreoa  Co.,  111.,  Sept 
Bhobonia,  Fayette  Co.,  111. 
Windaor.  Shelbj  Co.,  lU. 
KiamaDd;,  llarion  Co..  111. 
Clear  Creek,  ChriiUan  Co.,  Dl. 
Flaawot  Ridra,  Iowa,  Ha;  27. 
South  Ei*ar.  Iowa.  Jul;  3. 
Perryiills,  Ka.,JiilTl2. 
Mill  Creek,  K;.,  July  21. 


Weit  Ameabur;,  Han.,  Jul;  31. 
PondTille,  Uaia.,  Sept.  18. 
Wajland,  Hieh,  June  11. 
Hnbbardalon,  Hich..  Jddb  2*. 
Pleaaaolon,  Mich..  Aug.  27. 
Preatoo  L^,  Hin..  Aug.  27. 


>tt,  Ho,  Aug.  1 
PleaaaotHill,  Ho.,  Aug. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  (Broadway  eliartk,)  SapL  5. 
Dayton  Summit,  N.  Y.,  July  10. 
Fort  Hilter,  N.  Y.  Jul;  10. 
Bainbridga,  K-  Y.,  Jul;  81. 
Breeaeport,  N.  Y.,  Sepi  11. 
Clevea,  Ohio,  July  15. 
Bridgeport,  0..  (fit  Zioo  cbarch,)  Bapt.  8. 
Cincmuati  0.,  ^hi]ohchBn:Ii,)&ept.  15. 
New  BrigfatoB,  Fa ,  June  27. 
Franklin,  Pa.,  July  SO. 
Oil  Creek,  Pa.,  Ang,  16. 
CoatHville,  Pa.,  Sept  2. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,(Heinarial  charch.)  Sapt  18 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  Sept.  5. 
Canonicat,  B.  I.,  (Central  chnrcb,!  Ang.  2T. 
Brancbville,  B.  C,  (Canaan  chindi,)  Apr.  28 
WadmeUw,  S.  C,  Hay  6. 
Saranna  Orore,  fi.  C,  Uar  24. 
BuntUrviUf,  B.  C,  (Sbilob  diunhj  Ha;  25. 
Brom  Hill,  8.  C,  June  1. 
BaaiiBerTille,  8.  C,  Jona  S. 
Baldwin,  lenn.,  JoW  2. 
Dyerabn^,  Teaa.,  JuIt  T. 
PocahoBtaa,  Tena.^July  21. 


Dyerabn^,  Teaa., . 
"-"ihoBtas,  Tenn.,  .  _  , 

iphie,  Tenn,,  (Chelaaa  obaroh.)  Jnlj  19. 
Arliagton  Heighia,  Va.,  Aug.  1. 
Poplar  Lawn,  Va.,  Ang.  6. 
Rio,  Wii>.)juty24. 
Uanoaylown,  Ontario,  Bept.  10. 


Tenoeaaee.  Hanooek  Co.,  CL,  Hay. 

Chicago,  m..  IStock  Yard  minioa,)  Jul;  14. 

Seneca,  La  BsJle  Co.,  111.,  Aug^  11. 

St.  Mar;'B,  Haacock  Co.,  IlL,6epl 

Little  Prairie,  Clay  Co.,  lU. 

Biookfield,  Ind.,  Bay  12, 

ActoB,  lad.,  Ha;  19. 

Mt.  Zion,  Todd  Co.,  E;.,  July  14. 

LyDB,  Uaaa.,  (lit  church.)  June  20. 

Bomerville,  Han.,  (Perkina  at.,)  Jong  26. 

Chaiilu,  Ho.,  Jaty  28. 

Hedford,  N.  J.,  June  27. 

Haaaahawkin,  K.  J.,  July  la 

Depoait,  N.  Y,  Jane26. 

Hiekirille,  Long  Iitand,  N,  Y.,  July. 

Brooklyn,  N.  YT,  (Rerkimer  sL,)  July  21. 

Ut.  ZioB,  Allen  Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  15. 

Williamgpart,  Pa.,  (chapel,)  Juaa  23. 

Pittaton,  Fa.,  Jana2e. 

Cheater,  6.  C. ,  (Getheemane  oburch,)  Hay. 

DarliDstoni  8.  C,  (Hacadonian  chutch,)  Ua; 

12 
deorgetown,  B.C..  (Bethetda  cbarcfa,)  June  33. 
"-'--i,  Va.,6aptl. 
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AdMn,  WilliuD, "  Inqairy  iato  tba  Principlsi 
of  HistoTj."  reviewed,  101. 

Alden,  Joaeph,  "Scienoe  of  Qoverametit," 
Dotio«d,  ST6. 

Aalbiopologj,  tiie  Soripland,  ITT,  S2fi,  4S0; 
th«  SeriptDt*  (rna  to  the  fioti  of  meta- 
pbjiiiM,  177;  uatan  at  m>D  thnefold, 
inj—tfu  body,  ITS;  tht  piyeA«,  179;  tli« 
pneiwu),  184 ;  tbe  will,  183 ;  conscioiuasK, 
ISi ;  thuologicil  beuing  of  the  diatiactiDa 
betvMn  perchg  and  pneama,  18S ;  the  pnen- 
miknoiTDonlj  fromScripture,  1S8;  Eiud- 
inatioa  of  Ganesia  ii,  T,  32S ;  1  Cor.  it.  U, 
33T  ;  1  Cor.  it.  U,  333 ;  1  Cor.  it.  46,  S3T ; 
Heb.  iv.  13,  4£S;  1  Cor.  ij.  14,  430;  I 
These,  t,  13,  434 ;  preeamption  that  the 
Scripture  hm  the  tarau  ognifloantlj,  44S ; 
the  diitinotioD  ahoald  be  formallj  reeog- 
niied  in  Tb«olog7,  444. 

Arctic  Baw&rchea,  declining  jatereit  in,  341; 
itl  nine,  341;  iti  peril*  OTemtsd,  S41; 
tbg  Korth  West  Fusagg  demonrtrated,  J43 ; 
Sir  John  Franklin,  344;  InUreat  of  Dr. 
Hajaa'  book,  34T;  reiDlta  of  hia  eipeditiaa, 
t4S;  his  propoaol  for  forthac  reMarchaa, 
i&l ;  condition  ol  tha  Kai]iiiioaDi,  330. 

Baniud  de  Horliii,  the  Rhjthm  of,  noticed, 

3TS. 
Baraard'a,  Thomas  Dahuiy.  Bampton    Leo- 

tnraa,  notice,  363. 
Bickent«th,  B.  H.,  "Ycatardaj,  To-Day  and 

Forever,"  notioed,  Sit. 
Bogatmkj^a  "  Qolden  Treasnrj,"  noUcad,  3S1. 
Booar,   Horatins,  ''  Hymtu   of   Faith   and 

Hope,"  notieed,  3T4. 
Briggi,  S.  S.,  Hemoir  of,  noticed,  IIS. 
Bock's,  Edward,  "  Uanaebnaetta  EcclesMti- 

eat  Law,  rariawad,  81. 
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Cfaadbon roe's,  ?.   A.,   "  Natnral  Thsologj,' 

noticad,  164. 
Charteawortb'g,  X.  L., ' 

Children,' 
Cbild,  Q.  C,  "  Benedicite,"  noticed,  366. 
Choate,  Rafiu,  an  aiampte  of  profeasional 

Oobbe,  Uin  T.  P.,  her  "  Intuitional  Iforala," 
"Broken  Lights"  and  "Religions  Doty," 
reviewad,  400. 

Cammunion,  Open,  IIS;  said  to  be  tbe  con- 
oealad  opinion  of  man;r,  IIT:  parties  to  the 
qnoation,  111 ;  precedence  at  B^tiam  before 
CommaDion  reqntrad  bj  the  aTmbolic  im- 
port of  each,  114 ;  bj  their  reTaaled  t^eal 
import,2!6;  tbgSapperaoharcbordinance, 
318;  restricted  Canununion  proper,  CTen  if 
not  required  bj  the  reraaled  law,  130. 

Csnoaaions  to  Unbelief,  144. 

Conreraa^oni  on  Kitualism,  notioed,  t05. 

Criticism,  Lilanay,  deSned,  SIC ;  baa  no  iiad 
Uwa,  311 ;  aBdwhj,313;  criticiam  of  poe- 
tTf,  BIT; 
litoratma,  M3. 


Daoce  of  Hodam  Sodatf,  the,  465 ;  an  amuM- 
mant,4B6;  relaUon  of  Chriatianitjto  amuse- 
ment parel7  ni^ativa,  466;  tha  danoa  not 
mentioned  in  Boriptate,  469 ;  diaUngniabad 
from  dancing,  4T0 ;  its  bearing  on  health 
470;  on  aconomj,  4T1;  its  sodal  lendency, 
474 ;  influenca  on  intellectual  improTe- 
menl,  477;  ite  moral  and  raligiooa  aspeotl, 


480. 
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SoderiMtlol  BMord,  ItS,  3SS,  >84, 
BactesiMUcal  Bennioni,  3i1. 
Edinbargh  Bmriaw.^otioed,  381. 

Sdiioiiii  Notcf,  118,  »6,  iu,  iaa. 

EdoutiouAl  nobcM,  110,  348. 
Ktxi ■"■■"*.  on  fimith'i  Boond,  n^iid  utinc- 
'tioo  of,  tSO. 

"  Father  Clameat,"  noticed,  ST8. 
FoNigD  Lilaiuy  Inlalligenca,  IM. 

Q<MCii,  Kotos  on,  bj  Jiooboi,  aotiosd,  Ul. 
Gtrmu  B>tioa»li«m,  Popnlir,  3St. 
OiMn'i,  B.  0-.,  "Fablio  Wonhip,"  rerinred, 

191. 
Qrewc'i,  B.  8.,  Qnmnui,  natiaed,  S70. 
Onild't,  B.  A.,  Hi«toi7  ot  Brown  Univenitr, 

■otind,  370. 
Qa'fbria  a  TboBM,  "OnrFftlhei't  Bdiui«m," 

ud  "  Oat  of  Hunen,"  aatind,  STO. 

Huulton,  Juui.  "  Tlu  Puabla  of  the  Fiodi- 

pl  eoa,"  Boticfd,  tU. 
Ha7M,  I.  L,  "  The  Ope*  PeUiSek,"  renewed, 

MI. 
■■  Helent'i  Houehold,"  Botioed,  379. 
Hertaog'B  EBCjolopsdu,  uotioed,  3A9. 
Hiitorj,  U  there  ■  Scieaoe  sf  T  recent  dboni- 

aona  of  the  qaeitioD,  103 ;  ralitjoa  to  phj- 

neal  utanoe,  103 ;  \o  nranl  ectence,  ICM ; 

eMmtton  »  sniTeml  law,  104;  practical 

oonatractioB  of  the  Ktenoa  difl^lt,  106; 

Progidsntial  element  of  biitoiy,  114. 
''  Homeapnn,"  aotiosd,  371. 
Hopkine.  Bttbop,  hii  "  Law  of  Sttnaliisi," 

reriowed,  191. 
Boppin,  J.  H.,  hi*  "Old  England"  notioed, 

371. 
"HoiueheldafSirThcimailCere,"iiotioed,506. 

Ide,  Gkorge  B.,  bij  Bible  Fictnrae  notioed, 
363. 

lotrodnetioB,  1. 

Intaitiwal  £eli«ian,  tl>«,  400;  ICin  CoSbe's 
relationi  to  Theodore  Parker,  400;  her 
view  of  Charch  Parties  in  England,  403 ; 
earicatule  >f  the  Erangelicali,  404;  doc- 
trine ooncerning  r«Telatioa,  409;  immor- 
talit},410:paBiahment,412;*alTatiixi,413: 
the  Bible,  417 ;  Christ,  419 ;  prarer^  423. 

Jacobus,  IL  W.,  Notes  on  6eue^,  notioed. 


King^leir,  Churlea,  his  Inangaral  Lectnre  u 
Fra£ss*or  of  Hodon  History,  reviewed,  101. 


Tht  B^titt  ^arterfy. 


KTim,  meaning  of  in  Bonuni  viiL  19-13, 
143 ;  course  of  thought  in  chapter!  vii.  and 
TiiL,  141 :  translation  of  the  word  in  diSbr- 
•Dt  passages,  144;  rarioui  interpretatians, 
146 ;  the  term  ^iplieabte  to  the  eieatiaa 
inferior  to  man,  149;  analogOBS  Benptnral 
TepreseatatioBS,  1£1 ;  Ungsa^  of  prophacji 
161. 

Law,  the  ^tnal,  aSnide  to  Oiriit,  399;  Di*- 
tinction  between  moral  and  ritoal  law  little  - 
notioed  in  the  Scriptnies,  199;  rriation  ot 
the  death  of  Christ  to  Um  eipation  of  nn* 
in  fonner  a^es,  100;  divine  ongia  and 
Bjmbalie  eharactor  of  saotifioe,  301 ; — testi- . 
Ged  to  b7  the  prophets,  301;— and  by  the 
'  Hew  Testament,  303 ;— and  indicated  in  the 
law  itself,  301;  their  practical  aftct  on 
thoee  wbo  oBiuad  tbeni,  306. 

"  Luther,  UarUn,  the  Bloty  of,"  Dotiead,  8TT. 

McQelland's,  Alexander,  Sermons,  notioed, 
369. 

HaodnfT,  J.  B.,  "Cnrfew  Cbimea,"  noticed 
S8i: 

■'  Uadison  Avenue  Lectnres."  noticed,  1S>. 

UanuscriplB  of  the  New  T«atuneat,  44G  ;  ns- 
oial  and  enraive,  446;  mode  of  designating 
them,  446 ;  materials  on  whid  written, 
447 ;  leotionBiiea,  461 ;  number  aod  clanifi- 
oatton  of  extant  USB.,  HI ;  mortl^  isoom- 
piste,  4fil;  division  of  into  section),  4M: 
panetnaboB,  4Sfi  ;  dates  when  written,  4ft ; 
local  distribntion,  4i6  ;  comparative  value, 
458;  various  readings,  458. 

ICicaiah's  Vision,  1  Kings  iiii.,438;  ebartc- 
larof  Ahnb,4S8;  JeboshiqAat's  visit,  489 ; 
grounds  of  war  with  Syria,  490:  recent 
cbaage  in  the  coart  religion,  490 ;  Courtlf 
prophets,  491 ;  ICicaiah  and  his  vision,  49! ; 
objections  to  a  literal  interpretatioa  of  it, 
494,  or  of  the  proem  to  Uie  Book  of  Job, 
496 ;  symbolic  inUrpretation,  499 ;  Divine 
Boveieigntj  over  good  and  evil,  49T  ;  indi- 
cia! blindnaa,  493. 

Kiuonii,  the  Test  Oath  of,  380;  the  SUte 
of  1861-3  and  leSiri,  380; 
of  dvil  war,  181;  ordinanoa  of 


icipatioB,  183;  i 
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oath  of  lojaltj,  !84 ;  its  relatian  to  reli^on 
libertj,  385;  a  political  blunder,  396;  ito 
retribntive  character,  196. 
Ituencber's,  Joseph,  Notes  on  PtoveibB,  no- 
Uwd,  369. 

NatanJ  Tbeoli^,  Cfaadboome's,  Dotieed,  S64. 
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